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Extracts from some Noticestof the First Edition. 


Carper's magazine.*—*' a narrative of thrilling interest.” 

S'7*. JAMESS GAZETTE .—“ This is a history in the true sense of the 
word. . . . His work abounds in lessons that can never lose their value. . ^. 
Mr. Holmes's narrative is as interesting as it is instructive, anff we might quote 
passage after passage as ipecimens of his quietly effective style. . . . Mr. Holmes 
is splendidly impartial.” * ' 

ATHENAZUM .—“He has thrown ilfew light on many debated subjects 
. . . and he has shown with much exactitude the precise relation of each part 
of the drama to the whole. . . . ‘J'he accoAit of the military operations is clear,* 
and the descrip<ff^^ the pnncipal episodes graphic . . . cannot refiraiif 
from again expressing our admiration of the judicial temperament of the author. 

. . , His work is in every tense of the word a history anti deserves to read.” 



A HISTORY gp TI5 e INDIAN MUTINY 


Extracts from ■some Notiots of the First l.6\X\w-—cotUini*sd. 

TABLET. —“Taking it all in all, this i^the best history of the Muty?y 
which has appeared.” 

* 

SPECTA tor .—“ The style throughout is good.” 

T ^ 

BRITISH (QUARTERLY REVIEW.— Holmes has approved 
himself a writer of rare qualities, .j. . He produced a series of most 
admirable portraits of the leading heroes." ’ 

ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. —“A work of exceptional meri^in 
every respect. . . . The pages in which the author describes the desperate 
efforts of Tayler to preserve law and order read like lhos«rof some startling 
romance," 

SCOTSMAN. —“Always Jjjicid, often powerful and picturesque ... in 
the sifting and collating of all this enormous store of information, he has shown 
not only industry but judgn^ent, and for the most part rigid impartiality." 

ARMY AND NA VY^IAGAZINE. —“ In every page there is abundant 
proof that Mr. Holmes has gone to original sources for his information, . . . 
One great merit of the book is its completeness . . . full of fire ... all is 

c 

clear, vivid, and life-like. . . . ItJ^s difficult to overpraise the manner in which 
the story of these interesting ^v.-:its is told,” 

. *■ t 

TRUTH. —“ Here is another book which 1 venture also to recoipmend to 
you as admirable. . . . What the author proposes in the preface to do he his 
d^nc, to my thinking, perfectly." 

TIMES OF INDIA. —“A most readable book . , , admirably 
written." 

r 

LITERARY WORLD. — “ narrative of thrilling interest. . . . W6 ' 
cannot slose thi^ review . . . without testifying to the . . . determination to 
arrive at the exact fiiith on evc^fy matter that marks every page of Mr. 

Holmes’s work.” 

«. 
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2-peface to the fifth edition 


» 

Ac^?^t two years ago Messr'^. ]Macinillan agreed, at my 
request, take over the publication ol this history; and it 
appeared to me that the time hqd come for thoroughly 
revising the whole bOoK. In June, 1896, before the re¬ 
vision had proceeded far, the fourth edition was exhausted: 
but, although it was certain that a considerable time must 
elapso before the work could be fini&h»id, the publishers 
thought that it would be unwise to print*-any more aei^ies 
from the old plates; and j mdeed it would ^ve been 
hardly fair to offer intcndixlg pin chasers a reprint T- 
■'Xvas trying to make the book better worth buying. The 
structure of the woik remains unchanged; and only such 
alteraiaons nai 3 been mad^^ a^i[ ^fired necessary. Wher¬ 
ever I could ^^iletect an inaccuracy, I have corrected it: 
wherever the^ larrative of military operations was”'deficient 
in lucidity, I have tried to amend it. I have struck out a 
few supeffltious sentences, have added w\.v^yto my appre- 
. heiisioiji, was wanting, and have modified judgements which, 
on reconsidesation, appeareil misleading or unfair. Am>ig' 
the mqre important alterations and additions are/those 
which relate to the Afghaij war, the battle of Sacheta and 
' the events whic^. led up to it, the battle of Cliinhat, thb 
defence of the ^Lucknow Eesidcncy, Havelock’s campaign, 
Lord ^ t!^Iiuihg’s Oudli proclamation and the vexed question 
of Sir Colin Campbell’s responsibility for the protraction of 
the war. On the whole, the'^text is enlarged by about 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


should aim at completing the solution jf the real historical 
problems connected with the Mutiny. I am only too 
conscious how far my performance ^f this ^ask falls below 
the standard which I have set myself. Still, I hope that 
my attempt may be off use. The whole truth about any 
period of history is never known until many work^r%havf 
sought for it; ^nd it is possible that a writerVho h^ 
derived almost all his inlormation from originalAourc^ 
sueceed in throwing light upon neglected aspects o^ 
subject, and in gainftig the attention of some ^llo^ have 
hitherto known nothing of one of the most interesting 
chapters of their national history. Though this book is so 
LJuch shorter th£wi those which have preceded it, my object 
has not been to wyitt^a short history or a popular history, 
in the ordinarj^ sense of tie term, bift simply to write the 
best history that I could^to record everything that was 
worthy lo be remembered; fo enable rSadem to understand 
what sort of men the chief actors in the struggle were, aaft* 
to realise what* they and their comrades *and opponents jclid 
and buffered; and to ascerudn, were ihe causes of the 
Mutiny, and how the civil, population of Adia hore them¬ 
selves during its progress. \ 

As I have* ^ound myself unable to agrge^ on certain 
points, with Sir John Kaye and Colonel Malleson, it is the 
incumbent on me to say thatj'if their J)ooks had neveT 
ap^ared, the difficulty which I have felt in findftig my .way 
through "the tangled maze of my materials would have bce^ 
greatly increased. In some cases, I am iimebted solely ter 
those books for information which I might it 

hard to get elsewhere. To students of military history 
Colonel Malleson’s work ^ill always be indispensable. 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


IX 


In tlie last appendix I have given a short critical 
account of the authorities which I have used. 

In conclusion, T desiTC to express my gi-atitude to those 
who have helped n.e hy j'liswering queries, or by allowing 
me to read private letters or manuscripts. 


Odoh:r 8, 188.‘i. 


Note .—A few slight alterations and additions, based partly 
upon notes to me by readers who h.id served in the^JMiitiny, 
wore made in the sccund edition, -md ajo refcri'ed to in the 
preface, to that edition, Soine of the few items of information 
for which [ wa.s indebted to the works of Sir John Kaye and 
Cohniel Malleson 1 have’since verified from original sources. 
Others arc contained in letters or memoranda from which they 
yave exDacts. 
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[Worfja explaiiifd in tlic text are not given licre. Nor arc those which 
occur uilt'c Jonly in the text, as they are c\j)lained in foc^tnotus. The 
Wi-rds given holow have also been exjdained in footnotes, but are brought 
togotlicr for the (‘onvenioneo of readers,] * 


liHKKSTV 

Bam\ ,Vjj ‘ 

.1 \M \J)AU 
LlN’hS 


Nri.LAii 
liA.T . 

Kyo r 

SruAiiitAu 
Taiisim>.\h 
T riAVAu . 
Yak in 


*SVa ter-carrier. 

Giuin-dcalei- or money-lender. 
( 3 ang-rohbery. 

Native lieuleupjit. 

Long rows ol huts in which 
i sepoy.s lived. 

A small stream or ditch, 
(loveniinent. 

Pea sa n t - f ii 11 i v ator.* 

N.ilive eaptaji). 

Nat i ve revcnne-cblVctor. 
Native sword. 

Agent) or man of hu#incss. 
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A^ori?.—A.S it was neces.sary to prftit separate maps, of North-Western iiud 
North-Eastern India, ir order to avoid li.aving a ui.'X)> too large for easy reference, 
1 have given a small map of the whole of India as i\eJl, which illustrates especially 
oha^itm xiii, -xv. . 









NOTE ON TTIE SPELLING OF INDIAN NAMES 


Unifoumtty in tlio spcillinff of Indian names lias not yet been attained. Sir 
William Ilniiter, in preparin'^ liis system, so far admitted cornfromise as to 
spell a few very lamiliar names, for example, Lueknovv and Cawnpore, in ^ho 
old-fashioned way/ lUit Colonel Malleson, who professed himsell an adherent 
of the Hunterian system, insisted on writing Lakhnao and Kaiihpur. A few 
years itgo the Covernmeiit of India iksned authorised lists of proper names, 
which ditlered from Hir William Hnntei’s original list to the, Ortho¬ 

graphy of fiirliita rroiw-Ycnncif, 1871 ) by making a considerah'te addition to 
the number of names \vliieh were to be regarded as familiar, and therefore to 
be spelled, ivithout aeeimts, in the old-fashioned way. Finally, Sir William 
Hunter, who had insisted that all the t .mtril)utoi.s to his J,'liters of India 
Heru’s should follow his original system with its multi]>]kity of aeeouts, pub¬ 
lished in 189 ti a biography of Brian Hodgson, in which he disjienscd with 
accents altogether. 

Still, unifoimity lias, been attained to this extent, that in India the 
authorised li.sto are giaicrally followetl; andevyn in England, tliougl? tlicre is 
sti’’ a great deal of confusion and inconshsteney, the new orthography is 
,,ciining ground. < It seemed to' me therefore, w'hen I w'as r('vi.sing this book, 
that I had better conform in principle to the .system of the authorised lists. 

I have, however, left the spelling in ipiotatious, which I have given in foot¬ 
notes or appendices, unaltcreil. • - 

One word as to accents. Anglo-Indian nowsjiapers omit them, bce:rase 
for Anglo-Indian readers they are unnecessary. But witliout them must 
English rcade"s will pronounce every other worn wrong. However, fojiowiiig 
,ihe rule laid down in Sir William Hunter’s Impcrici Gazetteer, 1 have put 
them ill as sparingly as'possihle. SonJ’.times indeed ai cents, as }irinteil ii^tho 
Gazetteer, are, in reg.ird to Anglo-Indian usage, inif leading. Native.s say 
iy[oradab.id ; but Anglo-Indians, while laying .stress oi the first and the, third 
% pionounce them as in had, not as in father. It is impossible to draw up 
rtdes for pronunoiatiun Avhich shall be absolutely eoiiiprelien.Mivo : but the 
chief points to note are tliat a unaccented (which causes perplexity than 
any other voivol) is gniier.ally jironoiinood like o in huUun or u in purr, some¬ 
times like a in rural; -dtoak and -<iir,ar (as in Beawar) like our^ ai like,»nn 
lyre ; aa like oio in 'ivar ; d like oo in pom- ■, and Bagh with the g hard, as if 
it were written Biui-g. The termination par, thougli ’not imeenteil, i.s jiro- 
no^nced like poor. To give a few examjilcs, the old-fashioned FuttohJ^urh!= 
Fatehg.arb, Bcebecguiige — Ihblgarij, Pooiitch — Punch, Segowlic = Segauli, 
Mynpoorio “M^injHiri. Noivshora (projierly Naiislialira) is pronounced as if- 
it, were written Noimharu, Bareilly like Bareliy, “moulvi ” XiVotmolevi. But 
the few readers who care about pronunciation will learn more from conversa¬ 
tion with Anglo-Indians than from rules. 
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CHAPTER P 

QENSRAl SKETCH OF ANGLO-INDIAN HISTORY TO THE END OF 
LORD DALHOU^lfi’s ADMINISTRATION 

Three centuries ago, when the East India Company was still 
unformed, a great part of India submitted "to ..tl^B 
sway of a Mahomedan prihce. This ruler, whose 
name w^a Akbar, was the most renowned of the 1525. 
descendants of Baber, who, early in the sixteenth 
century, had swept down from* the north-west upon Hindustan, 
and -^founded the Mogul Empire. Unlike Mahomedan con¬ 
querors in the rest of» the world, the Moguls respected the 
religion of their subjects, and established a government^ which, 
’with aU its faults, was contentedly accepted by the mass of 

^ ^ • 

* As i o^ify profess to give iu this chapter sucli an introductory sketch as may 

help readers understand the phenomena of the Indian Mutiny, I have not 
thought it im^ssary to give specihe references to authorities esccept in a few cases, 
where it aeenied posaiblo that my statements might be questioned, and for the 
inuch-c(;iAtroverted administration of Dalhousie. The chapter, with the exception 
of the jpart which deals with Dalhonaie’s administration, is the result of a study, 
extending over several years, of the%rdinary and some of the less known works 
on AhglO'Indiau history, diid nearly completed before I had conceived the idea of 
writing, tbla book. Those who wish to know more alxmt India and Indian history 
than th^ sketch can tell will flo well to build up the skeleton of tlieii* know¬ 
ledge by sthdying Huntei;^/Twito, Us HratcrUt People^ arid Products; and after-' 
wards to.clotht the skelet^ with flesh wd Mo^ by reading a few good biograph iee. 
Many artidles |q the CaleuMa lleaim, the Correspondence, Wellesldy’s 

wwdiSolm’s Political UistWy^ Sir John Strachey’s India, and Sir 
. Studies, mi|dt ajsp h« r^d with profit by those who have 

H^at preventp so mahv pdeple from heading Anglo-Indian history 
Wiwf «that they start in complete |gnoyance of the which the 

vbi^ernintsdttT^ carried on, and of the chftracteristiqs of Indian Such hooki 
ended, would help to supply the requisite knowledj^J ^ 

>TI * 
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the governed, and won for tlie person of the emperor, or 
perhaps more truly for the imperial idea, a superstitious 
veneration which had not perished when the Indian Mutiny 
broke out. The emperors governed thofr dominions through 
the agency of viceroys, whose provinces were larger than many 
European kingdoms, and who, in their turn, gave the law to 
inferior rulers. Gradually the boundaries of the empire were 
1058 1707 extended until, under Aurangzeb, it attained its 
fj.rthcst limits. Yet it was from his accession 
that its decline dated; for, by a religious bigotry which ho had 
not learned from his somewhat lax predecessors, ho did his 
best to alienate his Hindu subjects. The Kjljputs rebelled 
against the rule, to ivdiich they had nevei* wholly submitted, 
even Avhen it had humoured their religious prejudices. The 
Marathas, a race of Hindu fr(?ebootcrs, poured down under 
their great leader, Sivaji, from their fastnesses in the western 
mountains, and, by the s\vift and sudden inroads of guerilla 
warriors, sapped the strength of the central power. The "vice- 
rcys saw the growing weiikiiess of the successors of Aurang¬ 
zeb, and hastened to secure their independence. The degene¬ 
rate inhaliitants of Delhi bowed beneath the 

1T3^ ' 

tyranny of the Persian invader, Nadir Shah. The 
decline and fall of an earlier and greater empire was re-enacted 
in India; and there too, after the long agony of the night, a 
blighter day was to dawn upon the afflicted nations. If the 
story of an empire’s decay is full of pathos, even when it has 
deserved its fate, the f^ill of the Mogul, who had ruled more 
unselfishly than any other Eastern power, may well claim our 
sympathy. Yet ho too had sinned; and his sins ha»l found 
him out. ]\Iogul civilisation had been only a splendid mockery; 
and, while the viceroys were emancipating themselves from 
control, their own want of union, was paving the way for the 
rise of a people who were to conquer the often-conquered 
nations of India once more, but to conquer them for their own 
good. 

For a century and a half the agents of the East India Com¬ 
pany, which had arisen under Elizabeth, had been 
more traders; and, now that they were about to 
become conquerors, they had no thoughis of the destiny which 
lay beforq^them. All unconsciously they began to work out the 
magnificent idea of founding a European empire in Asia. 
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It was the genius of^ a Frenchman that had originated this 


idea. Duploix, the Governor of the French settle¬ 
ment of Pondicherry, saw that the disturbed condition 
of the native powers jjeld out ^chance of aggrandise¬ 
ment to a Eimopean statesman who would have the 


Dupleix at- 
tempta to found 
a Kuroja'ftri oui- 
pirc m India. 


tact to interfere as an ally, and not as principal; while he 
knew the strength of the instrument which the superior courage 
and discipline of European troops placed in his hands. In 1748 
Nizam-ul-Mulk,^ Viceroy of the Deccan, one of tjje under kings 
who had profited most by the decay of the imperial power, died j 
and rival claimants appeared forcthc vacant throne. About the 


same time a qpmpotitor stood forward to dispute the title *of the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, who had looked up w the late Nizam as 
his over-lord. Dupleix saw his opportunity. %Vhile he seemed 
to be supporting the cJiuse of cnic pair of pretenders, about whose 
rights he did not trouble himself, he easily defeated the feeble 
efforts which the English imidc in self-defence to 

cy 1^51 

uphold their rivals, and made himself master«of the 
Deccan. Some years befoin', when the hostilities* b'^tween Fi ai^pe 
and England in the war of the Austrian succession had spread to 
their settlements in India, Labourdonnais, an unrecognised hero, 
had captured the English settlement of hladras, and 
impressed the natives of India with a firm belief in 


the military superioi-ity of the French over ourselves. The 
successes of Dupleix were strengthening this opinion* when a 
young Englishman accomplished a feat of arms which established 
his own fame as a commander, and the character of his country¬ 
men as warriors. Trichiiiopoly, the onfy fortress in the Carnatic 
that remained in the possession of the Nawali whom the English 
supported, was closely invested by the enemy, when Eobert 
Clive conceived the plan of diverting their attention 
by the seizure of Arcot, which ho held for fifty daj^^s 
with a handful of ifien against all the forces that thwarts 
they could bring against him. Thenceforth the 
power of the English in Southern India increased, while that 
of the French diminished, though Bussy, the most cajmble of 
Dupleix’s lieutenants, exorcised a commanding influence in the 
Deccan, and though, ten years later, the unfortunate Lally strove 


* His real name wa# Cliiif'Kilicli Hhan. Nizani-ul-MulI#»was a title, meaning 
“regulator of the state.” Chin Kilich Khan's successors were alipiys known as 
the Nizams. / 
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to restore his country’s fortunes in the Carnatic. A succession 
of victories added to Clive’s fame; and Dupleix returned, with 
ruined fortune and shattered hopes, to France, where an un¬ 
grateful people withhold the honours whirh might have solaced 
him, and treated his services with contempt. 

It was not in the routh, however, that the decisive battle for 
the mastery of India was fought. In 1756 Clive, 
lately returned to Madras from a 
visit to England, was summoned northwards by 
the news that Suraj-ud-dowlah, the effeminate Viceroy of 
Bengal, had captured the English settlement of Fort William, 
and suffered nearly all his captives to perish in tbe Black Hole 
of Calcutta. The instant recovery of Calcutta 
and the. capture of the French settlement at 
Chaiidernagore, to which the Victroy had looked for help, failed 
to teach him the wisdom of submitting to the English; but 
the hatred and contempt with which he was regarded by bis 
subjects facilitated the development of a plot by which his 
'> General, Mir Jafar, aided by Clive, was to seize 

PiTstey.’ throne. The victory of Plassoy, which gave 

the conspirators success, has been rightly seized 
upon by popular instinct as the date of the foundation of the 
British Empire in India; for it gave the throne of Bengal to a 
man who owed everything to the Englnh, and whom their sup¬ 
port could alone sustain in pow^r. The designs of Dupleix 
had been realised,—^Ijut by Clive. 

Clive, however, had',moro victories to win, before he'could 
seek rest again at homo. At Patna he shattered 
Si?e8^of atve. hopes of the Mogul’s eldest son, who had set 
out to conquer the upstart Viceroy: he humbled 
the pride of the Dutch, who, trusting to the friendship of the 
fickle Mir Jafar, had sailed from* Java, to share in the spoils 
of India, and to balance the overgrown power of the English; 
and he struck the French power in its most vital part by send¬ 
ing an army southwards und^ Colonel Forde, who won back 
some factories in the Northern Circars which Bussy had seized, 
and expelled the French from that part of India. Meanwhile 
Lally was maintaining in the south a struggle for the restora¬ 
tion of the French power: ibut it was a hysterical 
effort, and doomed to failure. Eyre Coote’s victory 
at Wandewash sounded the knell of the French power in India. 
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When the pressure of Clive’s firm and just rule had been 
removed, the servants of the Company seized the 
opportunity of amassing wealth by illicit means, corruption of 

the British 

They set up and pull#d down viceroys, and extorted during ciive’s 
large presents from each new puppet. They claimed ^Tgiand!** 
for themselves unfair advantages in comnicrce, by 
which the Viceroy’s subjects suffered. But, corrupt and grasp¬ 
ing as they were, they were not wholly inexcusable \ for their 
salaries were miserably insufficient. Their rapacity was emu¬ 
lated by the officers of the army, who were beginning to show 
a spirit of insubordination which'could only be checked by the 
hand of the man who had led them to vieV^ry. Such ah un¬ 
natural state of things could not bo tuii'ered to continue. At 
last Clive was sent out again to deal with the mass 
of evil which had accumulated* and, if he could not Qiive-sreturn, 
destroy it, he at least held it in check while he 
remained in the country. But, besides waging war against 
corruption, he had to solve a difficult polilScal problem, lie 
saw that the English powef, having advanced so far, could n»t, 
in the nature of things, remain stationary. Nevertheless, he 
desired to put a drag upon its onward course, to 
abstain, as far as he safely coi4d, from all interfer- ^ 
ence with native pcditics, and, while erecting a substantial fabric 
of government, and placing it upon a solid foundation, to give 
it a modest outward form, Ics^- it should provoke the envy of his 
rivals. His idea was that the Company should take the govcrii- 
inont bf Bengal into their own hands, l>jit should do so not as a 
sovereign power, but as the nominal deputy of the puppet 
Mogul Emperor. He accordingly proceeded to Allahabad, and 
there, in an interview with the Emperor and the Vizier of Oudb, 
fixed the destinies of India. In the preceding year 
the Vizier, tiiking the unwillilig Emperor with him, 
had invaded Behar,but had been signally defeated by Hector Munro 
at Buxar. This battle had given to the English the rich prq,vince 
of Oudh, the power of disposing df the Mogul, and the prestige of 
being the first power in India. Clive now turned these advantages 
to Account. He restored Oudh to the Vizier, exacting from him as 
an equivaleTit an indemnity of five himdred thousand pounds, and 
induces the Mogul^to ii^^^est thq Company, in ret)jrn for an annual 
tribute i(f three hundred thousand, with the office of DlwAn^ of 

^ Minister of Finance. Till 1772 the Company were only nominaUv DfwAn. 
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Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa. The practical result of this arrange¬ 
ment was that the English received the revenues, and made them¬ 
selves responsible for the defence of the territory, while the civil 
administration remained for a time in the hands of a native 
minister.^ 

Clive was not a great statesman like Hastings; for, though 
he knew how to find e.vpedients for overcoming 

Angio^iadiL when there was no time for hesitation, 

history. hj founded no lasting political system. But he 
will live in history as the Founder of our Indian 
Empire. Not onl}'^ was he the first of the builders of three 
generations who laboured at the imperial fabric, like the families 
of workmen whoj. from father to son, reared the cathedrals of the 
Middle Age ; but he was in some sort its architect also. Here 
too the analogy holds good. There woie more architects than 
one ; and all did not follow the same stylo. But Clive, though 
he would only lay the foundation himself, forecast in his mind 
the nature of ^tlje pile. He foresaw that, with or against their 
W'dl, his successors would have to extend its dimensions. 

The years that follo^rcd Clive’s departure were years of 
misery for the peojjle of Bengal, and of shame for 
Failure of the English. The jiystem of divided government 
oflJ()vernment. established by Clive had no vitality. The native 
administrators oppressed the peasants, and embezzled 
the revenues: the servants of the Company found it profitable 
to connive at these abuses, and neglected the in- 
terests of their masters. At last the Directors 

*V JtTT*yil 

Hastings. appointed AVarren Hastings Governor of Bengal, 
and appealed to him to rescue their affairs from 

destruction. 

Hasting.s soon justified the confidence which had been reposed 
in him. He .snapped the rotten clffiin that bound his masters in 
mock allegiance to the Mogul Emperor, and proclaimed them to 
be, what they really were, independent lords of Bengal. He 
transferred the internal administration from a native 

meases, minister to the servants of the Company. He 
created a system of police, justice, and revenue, 
which it is easy for doctrinaires to revile, but which was the 
best that could .have been deviscid undcir the circumstances of 

* Sir G. Aitchi.son’s Treaties, Engageimnts, and Sunnvds, vol. i. pp. 00*69. 

® Sir J. Malcolm's Political History of India, vol. ii. pp. 16-20. 
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the time. By hiring out^the Company’s battalions to the Vizier 
of Oudh for the suppression of the turl)ulent Afghans who 
tyrannised over liohilkhqjid, ho crippled a dangerous 
neighbour, and place<;J,four huifdred thousand jx^unds 
to the credit of his employers. Suddenly, however, the work in 
which he took such pride was rudely int^rupted. The abuses 
which he had begun to remedy had roused the attention of 
English statesmen to Indian aflairs; and the Regulating Act of 
1773, which placed the Government of 
India in the hands of a Governor-General 
Council of four, with power ov<jr the other Presi¬ 
dencies of Boijnbay and Madras, and established a siiprenm court 
of judicature at Calcutta, independent of the Council, was the 
fruit of their laboims. Hastings was the first Governor-General. 
The now cojistitution, w'hilc it loft the entire load of responsi¬ 
bility upon his shoulders, gave him no more power than any of his 
colleagues.^ This radical defect became apparent when Clavering, 
Monson, and Francis, the three Councillors*^rho had been sent 
out from home, arrived : «for they at once bdgAn a career of 
factious opposition to their chief. This notorious 
triumvirate threw the affairs of the other L’rcsi- i,y 

dencics into confusion by their rash inteiierence, ciawrin^,', 

, ' 1 ,1 . , 1 • Mont-on, and 

postponed all important business to a malicious Francis, 
investigation into the ^past acts of the Governor- 
General, and encouraged the natives to bring accusations against 
him, and despise his authority. The people of Bengal bad come 
to regard his cause as lost, when, by t^e bold stroke of bringing 
a counter-charge against the infamous” Brahmin, Nuncomar, the 
foremost of these unscrupulous accusers, he recovered his position, 
and discomfited liis colleagues. Kuncomar was executed by the 
sentence of the Chief Justice, Impey. At the sight of his 
ignominious death, every Ilpidu trembled, and began to regard 
Hastings as a man to whom all must bow. So long, indeed, as 
Hastings was outvoted at the council-table, he could cany into 
effect none of those great measiires for the benefit of Intfia and 
the establishment of British power which lie had long contem¬ 
plated ; but, strong in the love and trust of the English com¬ 
munity, ho could and did do something to check the rash folly 

^ HastingH, as ho bimsclf'explaiiu.iu liis Mnnoirs rdati^p to the date of Tndia^ 
pp. 164-7, in some measure remeilied this «3efect liy disobeying his instructions 
when he thought it requisite, whatever his personal risk might be. 


Brit^h 
and 


a 


The Regula- 
tui« Act, 
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of his colleagues; and he waited for his triumph Svith a patience 
which was thrown into stronger relief by his burning enthusiasm 
for the public service. His triumph came at last. 

1776 . death of Monsaa left him supreme. And, 

though Francis had poisoned the minds of the 
ministers ^again.st him, and the Directors, who had 
supported him in his earlier measures, had withdrawn their 
favour, there was a crisis at hand 'which forbade them to super¬ 
sede him. T^py recognised the genius of the man whom they 
hadipersecuted, and allowed him to save them. 

At that time the fame of ,]England had sunk to its nadir. 
Twenty years before it had risen to its zenith. Letj,philosophical 
historians search as''deep as they will for the general causes 
which had wrought this change. To plain understandings the 
explanation is clear enough. Pitt had ruled in 1758; but in 
1778 Lord North was the chief of a Government that could not 
rule. America and half Europe were banded against England ; 
but India was the iiock against which the storm broke in vain; 
for India was luied by a man who jfdned to the fiery zeal of a 
Pitt the calmness of a Marlborougli. 

Two great dangers the Governor-General saw and repelled. 
Hearing that the French were about to league 
the^iiipirer themsclvcs with the' Mar^thas for the overthrow 
of our empire, he showed Jiis knowledge of the 
temper of Asiatics by striking the first blow, sending an army 
across India through unknown country to humble 
the Mardthg. power. And, when Hyder,» the 
usurping ruler of ]Mysore“ carried his arms to the environs of 
Madras, and the feeble Presidency trembled before the power 
which its rashness had provoked, be lost not a 
moment in despatching reinforcements under Eyre 
Cooto, who rescued Southern India by the victory of Porto 
Novo. 

But even Hastings could not save an empire without money ; 
and the Company’s treasury waj nearly empty. To replenish 
it, he demanded a contribution from Chait Singh, the so-called 
Kaja of Benares, a tributary of the Company, following a custom 
which superior powers in India had ever observed. Chait Singh, 
however, showed no alacrity to come to tlv;* aid of his over-lord; 
and, to punish hiln for his delay atid evasion, 'Hastings went in 
person to Benares, to exact from him a heavy fine. But the 


1779. 


1781. 
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few English soldiers .wh^ra he took with him were unprovided 
with ammunition, and Imdly commanded. For a time Hastings 
was checked by insurrection: but it was speedily repressed by 
the English troops ®who, in* their enthusiastic love for him, 
hastened up from the nearest posts to his rescue, and was pun¬ 
ished by the deposition of the Itaja and increase 
of the tribute duo from his successor. Still, more 
money was sorely needed; and Hastings, in his extremity, looked 
to Oudh, the Vizier of which proA’ince, squanderiqg his revenues 
uj)on his own pleasures, had long neglected to pay an English 
brigade which protected him. a The money was 
obtained by confiscating the hoarded treasures of the 
late Vizier, which the Begams of Oudh, the mother and grand¬ 
mother of the reigning prince, had unlawfijlly retained. 

These dealings of Hastings with the Kaja of Benares and 
the Begams of Oudh formed the subject of two 
of the charges brought against him at the famous him. 

trial in Westminster Hall. It would be impossilde 
in a chapter like this to outer into a detailed* examination ,of 
the justice of those charges, or the general morality of his 
administration. It will be enough to say that no other than 
that policy which Burke held up to execration could have 
saved the empii ‘0 in the most momentous crisis through which 
it has over passed ; and that those who condemn the morality 
of that policy must not shrink from the inevitable conclusion 
that the empire which has ^jcen charged wdth the mission of 
civilising India, and which gives England her great title to 
respect among the nations of Europe, ivas erected, could only 
have been erected upon a basis of iniquity. But men are 
slowly beginning to see that the views of Hastings’s policy 
which Burke, in bitter but honest hatred, and Francis, in the 
malice of disappointed ragt^ disseminated, are untrue. The 
genius of Clarendon* taught four gcnei’ations of Englishmen to 
detest the name of the hero who had saved their liberties. 
The fate of Hastings has been ^milar. But the day will come 
when, in the light of a more extended knowledge of the history 
of British India, his political morality will be vindicated.^ 

^ It liaa been vindicated since the first edition of this book was published. 
See Sir J. Stephen’s Tfus of Nuncomar and t?ir Impeachment of Sir Elijah 
Impey^ Sir J. Stracheyfe UaMings aruP the Jiohilla liar, an# Mr. O. W. Forrest’s 
Sdedions from, the Letters, Despatches, and other State Papers preserved in the 
Foreign Department qf the Oovermnent qf India^ 1772-1785. 
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The resignation of Hastings marks,the close of the third act 
1785 drama* of Anglo-Indian history. Clive had 

been forced by the quarrel thrust upon him to 
realise Dupleix’a imperial visions. He hac?- founded an empire. 
It was left to Hastings to create a government, and to organise 
and set on foot its nuiifcrous branches. He had conceived, more¬ 
over, and had begun to carry out the idea of grouping the 
native states in alliance round the power of England, which 
had practically, taken the place of the effete Mogul empire, 
and was therefore bound to take upon itself the duties, and 
yield* the protection expected bj all natives from the Paramount 
Power. u 

But this great idea ^ras destined to be forgotten for a time. 
The malignant influejnee of Francis had borne its fruit. At 
home men cried out .'Igainst the policy of Hastings; 
iittd Lord Cornwallis ^ w'as sent out to inaugurate a 
reign of peace and non-intervention, and armed 
with that power of cicting on his own responsibility, even against 
the judgement ol his Council, which ‘Hastings had sought for in 
vain. He tried to cany out the wishes of his masters: but, 
though he was a man of peace, he was not a man to look on 
tamely while a new enemy arose to threaten our 

Tipp^o. power. The great Jlyd er had left a son Tippoo, 
who inherited some of his father’s ability, and all 
his love of aggrandisement and hatred of the English. Pro¬ 
voked hy an attack which he had made on an ally of the 
British (rovernment, Cornwallis resolved to punish him,' and, 
after an unlucky cjimpaign conducted by his 
im-i generals, went in person to the seat of war, fought 
his way to the gates of Seringapatam, and there 
dictated terms of peace. 

Influenced by public opinion and- by that strong disinclination 
to all extension of territory "which the Directors had already 
begun to show,'^ he only crippled the Sultan when he should 
have destroyed him. Such a haSf-hoarted policy bore its natural 

^ After the resignation of Hastings, Maepherson serve<l as locwni tmeivs until 
tlie arrival of Cornwalli.'i, There were several other instancc.s in which, owing to 
an interval between the departure of one Governor-General and the arrival of liis 
successor, a Company’s servant was obliged to hqld the reins of government 
temporarily ; but I hfcve not thought it nect8.sary to alludctto them in the text. 

® The OornwcUlis Correspondence, vol. ii. pp. 144, 158 ; M. Wilks’s Hist, (if 
Mysof/r, vol. iii. pp. 251-2. 
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fruit. The evil day was only put off ; for a few years later 
Welleeley was forced to annihilate Tippoo’s power at a cost of 
blood and treasure winch would have been saved if he had been 
disarmed in time. •But the Directors shrank from becoming 
emperors; for they feared that, by so doing, they would suffer 
as merchants. 

ITio aim of Cornwallis’s policy was to maintain the peace 
of India by the old-fashioned European plan of preserving a 
balance of power among the chief states. ^he 
theory of the balance of power, however, takes 
for granted in individual states,•if not unselfishness, 
at least som® sort of fellow-feeling suitable ^to the members of a 
family of nations, some serious desire to keep ,the bonds of peace 
intact. But among the powers of India»these ,conditions were 
wholly wanting. Their polifical education was not sufficiently 
advanced for them to understand that, even for nations, pure 
selfishness cannot he expedient. Cornwallis saw clearly enough 
that the English Government ought to stand in tjie place of the 
father of this family of*nations: but it was reserved for a 
greater ruler to see that the family must, for some time and for 
their own good, be treated not as intelligent adults, but as dis¬ 
orderly and deceitful children. 

The war with Tippoo was the central event of Cornwallis’s 
foreign policy. His reign is equally rememhered 
for the judicial and fiscal r^iorms which ho carried 
out. The English had hitherto been content to 
folloV the old Mogul system for tlfe collection of the land- 
revenue of Bengal. Uiuler that system, the privilege of collect¬ 
ing the revenue had been from time to time put up to auction 
to native collectors, who were knoAvn as Zamindars: but no 
attempt had been made to ascertain and definitely fix the 
amount which the cultivatof's might fairly be called upon to pay. 
As, however, under this system, the revenue was collected in a 
very irregular and ui»satisfactory manner, the Directors instructed 
Cornwallis to introduce some reform. The result was the 
famous Permanent Settlement, by which the Zamlndars were 
raised to the position of landlords, and engaged 
in return to ])av a fixed annual rent-charge to the Govern¬ 
ment. ^ ^ 

The Permanent Settlement was a sad blunder. Cornwallis 
had indeed tried to learn something about the landed interests 
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with which ho had to deal: but he did not realise the vast 
extent and intricacy of the subject. Preoccupied by English 
ideas of land tenure, his mind was too narrow and too destitute 
of sympathetic force to seize the dbtion th«t a different set of 
ideas might prevail in India; and he therefore naturally leaped 
to the conclusion that, «.s the Zaminddrs wore the highest class 
connected with land, they either were, or ought to be con¬ 
stituted landed proprietors.' The result of his action may be 
told in a few \Mprds. The inferior tenants derived from it no 
benefit whatever. The Zamfnddr.s again and again failed' to pay 
their rent-charges; and their esiSites were sold for the benefit of 
the Government. • 

Though Corm^al^is was not a ruler of the first rank, in one 
respect at, least he left his mark upon the Indian 
Co^ailis?^ service. He would nbt countenance jobbery, even 
when Koyal petitioners asked favours of him ; and 
ho tried to remove the temptations to corruption to which the 
Company’s servants*wcre exposed, and to raise their standard 
of ^fliciency, by endeavouring to pit>cure for them adequate 
salaries. 

Cornwallis was succeeded by Sir John Shore, a conscientious 

Sir John Shore P^'i^^^staking official, wjio had worked his way, step 
Non-mterven- by Step, to the head of the Government, but whose 
dread of responsibility made him unfit to rule. The 
great political event of his administration Wcas a war between the 
Mardthas and the Nizam. The Mardthas were the aggressors; 
the Nizam was an ally;of the British, and importunfltely 
pressed them for the assistance to which he was morally entitled; 
but Shore was afraid to depart a hair’s-breadth from the policy 
of neutrality which his masters had prescribed. The result 
was that the Nizam was completely beaten, and lost all con¬ 
fidence in the English, whose allmnce had proved to be a 
sham; while the power of the Mardthas was unduly exalted, 

1 “ According to English ideas someoge must bo proprietor, and with him a 
settlement should most properly be made; but wo did not for a long time see 
that different parties may have different degrees of interest without altogether 
ejtcluding others, and hence the long discussions on the question who were the^ 
actual proprietors, when in fact the contending parties had different but con¬ 
sistent interests in the same land—Government as rent receivers, Zemindars as 
dchigates of Government, and the communities as hv/ing possession and entire 
management of the son.”—Sir George Camploell’s Modern hidia and Us Govern¬ 
ment, pp. 301-2. See also C. Raikes’s Mtes on the North-Western Provinces 
of India, pp. 41-64. 
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and for years their turbijlence and greed caused anxiety to the 
Paramount Power. 

In 1798 Shore waa.8ucceeded by Lord Mornington, better 
known by his lateip) title oi Marquess Wellesley, 
a young Irish peer who had already distinguished weuesiey. 
himself by an elaborate speech in which he had 
thundered against the French Revolution, and pleaded for the 
continued prosecution of the anti-Gallican crusade. The appoint¬ 
ment was made not a moment too soon; for another great 
crisis in Anglo-Indian history was at hand, and, if Shore had 
remained in office much longer^ the empire might have* been 
lost. « 

The European war was at its height, ^Najjolcon was in the 
full tide of success, and had extended his^ views of 
conquest to Asia. If he had triumphed in Egt'^pt, 
and pushed on into India, the leading native states 
would probably have welcomed his arrival. Our allies, the 
Nizam and the Nawab of the Carnatic, wer--' not to be depended 
upon. The one, as has been shown, had bccoiAe*^estranged from 
us, and now put his trust in a strong force, officered by French¬ 
men, which he kept in his pay. The other w'as unable to govern 
his o'jjrn country, and, so far from helping us, was continually 
asking for our aid. Tippod was intriguing against us with 
every prince who wouhl listen to him. Hating us Acith all the 
force of Mahomedan bigotry, inherited enmity, and the thirst of 
vengeance, ho w’as only waiting an opportunity to attack us. 
The^Mardthas would have been not loss dangerous if they had 
not been disunited: but, as it was, their foremost chief, Daulat 
Rio Sindhia, was gaining power every day, and, like the Nizam, 
had an army, officered by Frenchmen, in his serv ice. These 
very French adventurers were a separate source of diinger. 
They had the disgrace of old defeats to wipe out, and visions of 
conquest to gratify. Duploix, Bussy, and Lally had heen 
frustrated in tlieir open endeavours to create a Franco-Indian 
empire: but there was a lurking danger not less formidable in 
the presence of General Pen-on at the head of Sindhia’s 
^battalions. 

Wellesley saw the danger, and faced it. The conduct of 
Tippoo, who rashly allowed it to be known that overthrow 
he had sent an embassy to Mauritius to ask for ofTjppoo- 
French aid, gave him the opportunity of striking the first 
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•blow. Ho instantly demanded guarantees for the preservation 
of peace. Eager to gain time, Tippoo evaded the 
demand until Wellesley’s patience was worn out. 
Converting the nominal alliance of* the Nizj^m into an effective 
reality by disarming his French contingent and substituting for 
it a British force, Wellesley directed the armies of Bombay and 
Madras, strengthened by a native contingent furnished by the 
Nizam, to eon verge upon Soringapatam. After a short and 
1790 ui]iformly successful campaign, the Sultan’s capital 
was won; and he himself fell in the assault. His 
sons were pensioned off, and l^pt in honourable confinement, 
while the representative of the old Hindu dynasty, ^hich IJyder 
had displaced, was proclaimed as Kaja of a portion of the con¬ 
quered country. * The remainder was divided between the 
British Government and the Nizam, whoso share was afterwards 


appropriated to the payment of an additional subsidiary force 
which was to be kept in his service. Finally, the government 
of the restored dyrii^ity of Mysore was placed under the friendly 
supervision of fl!n*English Kesident. • 

The overthrow of Tippoo, which re-established British prestige, 
gave a blow to the hopes of the French, and struck 
^^Siey. terror into the minds of aggressive native princes, 
was the key-stone of “Wellesley’s policy. The aim 
of that policy may be described as the^ establishment of the 
supremacy* of the British power for the joint benefit of the 
British and of the people of India, * The native powers were to 
be grouped in alliance rouiid the central power of the British 
Government, which was t6 defend them at their own cost, and, 


in some cases, to administer their civil affairs or those of a part 
of their territories as well, in others merely to reserve the right 
of interference. In other words, Wellesley, strengthened by the 
authority and resources which had l^en denied to Hastings, set 
himself to develop the far-reaching conception which the latter 
had originated. The grand idea of pressing this consolidated 
AngloHindian Empire into the •service of the British Empire 
itself, and forcing it to take its part in the overthrow of 
Napoleon, was Wellesley’s own. 

Let us see how he worked it out. A treaty which he had 
concluded with the Nizam^, had bound him to 
° * defeftd that prince Against the • attacks of the 

Mardthas. With the view of taming this restless people. 
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Wellesley tried to draw, their nominal head, the Peshwa, 

Rdo, within the circle of subsidiary alliance.^ The reluctance 
of this prince to surTender his independence was at last over¬ 
come by bis fear #f Jcswa^it Kj'io Holkar, a rising Maratha 
chieftain, whose family name is so often mentioned 
in connexion with that of Sindhia. Th^ treaty of 
Bassein marked the change in the Peshwa’s condition. But 
iSindhia and the Maratha Raja of Berar, who 
feared that they too would have subsidi%ry 
alliances forced upon them, and no longer be 
idlowed to prey upon their weaker neighbours, resented the 
treatment of their nominal hcixd, and compelled „ 
the tirOvernor-Gcneral to conquer liiem. It was 
in the war by which this conquest achieved that the 
name of his brother, .Arthur Wellesley, first 
became famous. 

Holkar, who held aloof from his brother chiefs, might have 
escaped, if his invincilde love of plunder ha«t not brought upon 
him the wrath of Wellesle^'-; but the campaign tor ^ ^ 

his reduction was chetjuered b}^ more than one 
disaster; and he was not finally subdued till after Wellesley 
had Igft India. 

Thus one power after another was drawn into the number 
of dependent states. • Unhappily, however, Wel¬ 
lesley had neglected one yire opportunity which 
the fortune of war had thrown in his wa 3 ^ In Eniytror. 
the Campaign against Sindhia, Delhi had fallen into 
our hands; and Wellesley had been called upon to decide the 
Emperor’s fate. Though tlio power of the Great Mogul had 
long faded away, his title still attracted the superstitious 
veneration of the natives; and fifty years later it was the spell 
that drew successive armie^of mutineers to the focus of Delhi. 
If, instead of perpetuating this phantom dynasty, Wellesley had 
boldly proclaimed that his Government had succeeded to its rights, 
an element which was to give strength and a show of dignity to the 
Indian Mutiny might have been destroyed. The native states were 
’ready enough to claim the protection of our Paramount Power. 
They would have repaid it for this protection by their attach- 


^ For gome romtarkg on tlic subsidiary alliance system .setj my article on 
“Wellesley,” in the Westminster Review of A 2 )ril, 18S0. 
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Snent, if it had not shrunk from avowing itself to be what it 
was.^ 

Three years before, Wellesley had applied the same principle 
that inspired his Mardtha policy to his dealings 
Dealings with Oudli. That country lay directly in the path 

of any invader who might meditate an attack on 
the British possessions from the north-west; and a conqueror 
might have easily o\'errun it on his march, for its Government 
was powerless, nnd its army was a rabble. Wellesley converted 
it from a source of weakness into a bulwark of the British 
jgpj provinces by his favourite method. The Vizier 
was obljged to accept an English subsidiary force, 
and to cede a large portion of his territory for its support. 
But one great evil sprang from this arrangement. The govern¬ 
ment of Oudh was even then the' worst in India. The Vizier 
wasted part of his revenues in shameful self-indulgence, and 
hoarded the rest. The farmers of the revenue extorted from 
the peasantry ^^11 that they could ; and the latter toiled on, 
barely supporting life on the remnadt of their earnings which 
the policy, not the humanity of their masters allowed them. 
Wellesley, however, shrank .from interfering in the internal 
administration. The Vizier’s officers were therefore supported 
in their exactions by British bayonets. Wellesley’s excuse is 
that, distrusted £is ho was by the Directors, he did not feel him¬ 
self strong enough to assume the government of the country, which 
was the only way of remedying its unhappy condition. Ho doubt¬ 
less expected that his successors would soon be forced to takii this 
final step. For more than fifty years, however, it was not taken. 
The Nawabs of Tanjore, of Surat, and of the Carnatic were 

1799 1800 1801 transfer the administration of their 

Tknjore, Surat territories to the British Government, and to con- 
andthe’car- ’ tont thcmselvcs with liberal pensions and high- 
sounding titles. 

VTiile the consolidation of the English power in India went 
on apace, Wellesley carried out his idea of making it a living 
jgQj element of the British Empire by sending an 
Sea expe- expeditionary force up the Red Sea to co-operate 
dition. expulsion of the French from Egypt. 

If the force di^ nothing else, .^it at least showed how a 

* See an interesting lecture by Mr. S. J. Owen, entitled “Anglo-Indian Rule 
historically considered.” [But see also App. W.] 
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strong ruler had been able to develop the resources of India, 
and how he could turn them to account. 

Such was Wellesley’s external policy. The same imperial 
spirit which had animated breathed through 
every part of his adhiinistration. For the bene- views ana 
volence with which he regarded the natives of India weiiesiey. 
did not lead him to contemplate the pos^bility of 
granting them self-government. His ideal was that they should 
be ruled for their OAvn good by an all-powerful despot, and that 
the despot should take him for his model. JN'or ^vfre they to bo 
governed solely for their own good. I'hey were to repay the 
care of their rulers by communmating to them the benefit of 
their commerctal resoiu’cos. Fondly hoping that ho could infuse 
something of his own enthusiasm into his emi)loycrs, Wellesley 
urged them to develop these resources by the encouragement of 
private trade, and to recede, ’if only a fcAv steps, from the selfish 
position of monopolists. But it was in vain for this enthusiastic 
Governor to expect a trading company to sympathise with his 
far-reaching views. The anomaly which sufier^d India to be ruled 
from Leadenhall Street Avas already evident. • 

It Avas the sagacity Avhicli enabled Wellesley to foresee the 
direction Avhich imperial progress must take, and the energy with 
which l*e hastened that progress, that gaA’^e a special character to 
his reign. He shav that endless disturbances must be looked for 
until the English shouM become supremo; it is his nv>rit that 
ho did not adopt the half-mtasures Avhich Avould haA'c pleased 
his masters, but boldly and uncompromisingly ciirried out his 
vieAA's to their logical conclusion. N® ndcr Avas ever better 
served; but fcAv rulers have had in the same degree the 
enthusiasm Avhich inspires others, anrl the charm Avhich wins 
their personal devotion. Generals like Arthur Wellesley, and 
Lake, and Harris, diplomatists like Malcolm and Barry Close 
worked out his designs ; anef all Avorked for the love of him 
Avhom they served. 

When he had gone, hoAvevor^ the great work Avhich hoi had 
taken up wa.s again interrupted ; for his successor could only see 
its momentary disadvantages, and lacked the foresight which 
could wait for its final triumph. The Directors wore tired of 
costly Auctories, and looked about for a nder who AA’^ould spare 
their army, and replenfth thew treasmy. In aii evil hour for 
his reputation, the aged Cornwallis, broken as he Avas by toil 

C 
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and disease, was persuaded to go out once more. As far as 
he could, he reversed Wellesley’s policy, and 
‘ Second admin- meditated the withdrawal of the British protection 
istration ot from those states to which Wellesley had extended 

Cornwallis. . -rx t i i ^ i 

it. He did all this m the pur^t spint of humanity ; 
for ho believed that AVellesley’s interference had been unjust. 
But, happily for Indij^> and for himself, he died little more than 
two months after his arrival. 

His successor, Sir George Barlow, carried out his views. 
Ho aimed at extricating his employers, at any cost, 
Barkw.^^^ from the temporary financial embarrassment into 
wdiich the jiolicy Vf Wellesley had plunged them, 
and complacently declared his conviction that h\3 would best 
promote the security of the British Government by leaving the 
rajas free to quarrel* among themselves. This ignoble policy 
bore its inevitable fruit when the strong began to prey upon 
the weak, and when the natives of India cried out that the 
Paramount Power, which Avas bound to keep the peace, was 
shirking its ’’cspo'hsibilities. Still more appalling examples, 
however, were needetl to convince the home authorities of the 
weakness of this policy. In 1807 they sent out 
Lord Minto to succeed Barlow, and to walk in his 

footsteps. When, however, the new Governor-General came to 
survey the political prospect from Calcutta, he began gradually 
to unlearn the opinions which he had - held so confidently at 
home. \\'^ithout being a ruler of- the first order, ho was a 
sensible and firm, though moderate statesman, who had not 
indeed the high couragOeand the rare fearlessness of responsi¬ 
bility which can initiate a great policy, and execute it in spite 
of the remonstrances of a timid or ignorant directory, but who 
might bo trusted to fall into no weakness which would compro¬ 
mise the dignity of his government; and, though his reign was 
undistinguished by any event that sferves as a land-mark in Anglo- 
Indian history, it witnessed some useful measures for the mainten¬ 
ance of internal peace and for the repression of French ambition, 
and is interesting as the transftion period which preceded the 
final realisation of Wellesley’s views by the Marquess of Hastings. 

Immediately after his arrival, he was struck by the anarchy 
which Barlow’s inaction had encouraged among 
Bundcikhand. freebooting chiefs of B&ndejkhand, a part of 

which country the PeshAva had ceded to Wellesley for the sup- 
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port of his subsidiary force. Ho instantly sent an army to 
punish their insolence ; •and, having thus done something to 
restore internal order ^to India, he prepared to meet a danger 
which threatened it from wi^iout. The famous Ranjit Singh, 
who had already ft*ushed down the Sikhs of the Punjab, 
was eager to extend his power by subjugating 
their brethren on our side of the Sutlij. The 
Governor-General saw the danger: but his task in meeting it 
was a complicated one; for, while repressing Riinjit’s thirst 
for aggrandisement, he had also to persuade hilh to refuse a 
passiige through his territoiios to the French, who were believed 
to be still meditating an invasion of India. His choicQ of an 
ambassador revealed the same knowledge of •rjharacter that had 
shown itself in Wellesley’s advancement of iMaUolm. For it was 


Charles Metcalfe who curbed the ambition of Panjit Singh. 

Minto’s dealings with the xVfghan freebooter, Amir Khan, 
showed how his awaking zeal for imperialism was 
raodcivated by his fear of the Directors’ displeasure. ,' 

This man, who h.ad been a companion of Hofkar ifi 
his plundering raids, had attacked the Kaja of Nagpur aifti, 
when Minto interfered for the protection of his ally, he apologised 
to his masters for this display of energy by representing it as a 
necessary stop for the prevention of a dangerous alliance between 
two Mahomedan rulers like the Amir and the Nizam, When, 


however, the baffled Amfr invaded Rdjputjina to give his predatory 
followers the plunder without*which they could not live, IMinto 
dared not interfere; and more victims were sacrificed to the idol 
of non-intervention. • 


Outside India, however, the Governor-General found a field 
for his energy in which he might move secure of 
the Directors’ approval; for here tlie object was, conquest of 
not to spend money on the protection of distressed and Java, 
dependents, but to pi;otect thS Company’s commerce 
from the French privateers which infested the Indian Ocean. 
By the capture of Mairritius, which had served as a depdt for 
the plunder they had thus acquired, and by the igio. 
conquest of Java, which they had w'rested from 
the Dut-ch, Minto completed his scheme of defence against 
Napoleon. 

^ By this title the fsrmer Raja of fierar had been knowiF since his subjection 
by Wellesley. 
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He was succeeded by a statesman who, like him, came to 
India strongly prejudiced against the policy of 
Lord^ia^s'tings. Wellesley, but, when he found out his mistake, 
threw himself, in a ^nore daring spirit, into the 
task of developing that policy. It was Iche discovery of the 
evil wrought % the Pinddris that caused this sudden change 
in Lord Hastings’s views. Those notorious marauders had, in 
former days, often followed in the train of the Mardthas; and 
now, roving about the country in armed bands, plundered, 
destroyed, and massacred on their own account. The Directors, 
who could not, like Lord Hastings, see for themselves what the 
state of India was, refused to listen to him when he insisted 
that the evil must'-be rooted out. But Lord Hastings found 
another way of serving the impracticable court. Some twelve 
years before, AVellesley had made, a commercial treaty with the 
Gurkhas of Nepdl, but, finding it impossible to keep at peace 
with them, had broken otl' all relations in 1804. Since then 
the Gurkhas had been steadily encroaching upon British 
territory along 4he lino of frontier north of Hindustan, in 
defiance, or rather in contempt of the mild remonstrances of 
Barlow and his successor. At last, however, even Mintf> had 


been provoked to send an ultimatum ; and Hastings promptly 
followed it up by another. If it had been sent in time, the 
•war which followed might have been averted; for, oven after 
the long expci ience which they had had oT our meek forbearance, 
there was not unanimity in the Gurkha council 
. ep;i esc war. dccidcd to fight. Lord Hastings had to 

wait long for his triumph; for of four generals whom he sent 
at the head of separate columns to invade NepAl all but one 
failed, and the Gurkhas were enemies to be respected. But 
the veteran Ochterlony, who had studied war under Eyre Coote, 


atoned for the failures of his colleagues. Fortress after fortress 
fell before him as he climbed the Himala 35 as; and at last the 
aipture of the crowning stronghold of Malaun decided the war. 

The Gurkhas sued ^for peace, and were obliged to 
surrender the districts of ■which they had robbed us, 
and to cede some valuable mountain territory. 

Meanwhile the unchecked insolence of the Pinddris had 


SubjM-tion of ^^ached its height. Fresh from his triumph in the 
thePmfiaris nortJi, Lord Hastingf resolved to chastise them, 
Mardthas. In the firmness of his righteous resolve he would 
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have risked any official displeasure: but in fact he was not 
forced to disobey his instructions; for the stories of pillage 
and murder which had^reached home caused a reaction of feeling 
which called for the destrucyon of the predatory hordes. An 
unexpected difficult}^ however, presented itself. The Mardthas 
sympathised with the Pinddris; and they had still some power 
for evil. The treaty of Bassein had not Crushed the Peshwa’s 
restless ambition, or destroyed the irregular but mischievous 
attachment of his feudatories. Ho was discovered to ])e conspir¬ 
ing with the Pindaris, with Sindhia, and with Holkar for the 
restoration of his supremacy, and the subversion of our power. 

There is no more intricate page in Indian history than that 
which descriBes his intrigues and the mea*ures by which they 
were baffled. Fortunately Elphinstonc, the* Resident at his 
Court, was a man who could ^thread the •most confused mazes 
of Manttha treachery. Aware of what was passing in the 
Peshwa’s mind, ho sought to checkmate liim by a 
treaty which bound him to cede territory and for¬ 
bear from all communicarion with any Powef ibut our own. 
Sindhia and Amir Khan, to each of whom the Pindaris loolfed 
for help, were likewise bound over to keep the peace; and the 
robbers themselves were hunted down by our soldiers, 
while t^ose who escaped the British bayonets were ^ ‘ 
massacred by the exasperated villagers whom they had perse¬ 
cuted, ^Meanwhile, Sfridhia and Amir Khan had aRliered to 
their engagements : but th« Peshwa and Holkar had turned 
traitors ; and the Raja of Kdgpur had joined them. One after 
another the treacherous princes were punished. 

Defeated at Sitabaldi, the Raja of Nagpur fled ; and 
his territories passed under the nominal rule of a boy Raja, in 
whose name an English Resident established a wise administra¬ 
tion. The army of Holkar, for he himself was only its tool, 
was beaten by Malcglm on the field of Mchidpur; and Holkar 
was obliged to receive a subsidiary force, while his administra¬ 
tion was left to his ministers, who were to act under the advice 
of a British Resident. But it would have been madness to treat 


the Peshwa with such leniency. While ho retained a vestige of 
authority, there would have been a constant temptation to the 
Mardtha chieftains to rally round him. His lands 
were therefore ^nefed, aiisil his suzerainty*was 
annihilated; but ho himself received from tlie British Govern- 
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ment that generous liberality which has done so much to 
reconcile their fallen foes to the inevitlble loss of power. 

Thus, by the final overthrow of that Hydra-headed Empire, 
which, for more tlnyi a century and a half, had 
disturl)ed the peace of India* Lord Hastings had 
completed the development of Wellesley’s policy, 
and had proclaimed 'by his deeds to the people of India that 
the Paramount Power, from which they expected protection, 
was able to afford it. lie had done more than this. Despising 
the vulgar cr^ that the ignorance of the natives was the best 
security of our rule, for he knew that no justification could be 
pleaded for a rule supported hy such means, he had promoted 
the estsiblishment of native schools and native joui*4ials, and thus 
encouraged the p^iople to take advantage of the peace which he 
had given them. * , 

This able man was succeeded by a Governor of another 
stamp. Lord Amherst’s reign is remembered as 
Lord Amherst. ^l^ch of the first Burmese war: but he himself 
First BurmtJbe i, almo.st forgottcR. IJJiis War, like that with the 
Gurkhas, was caused by the aggression of a barbar¬ 
ous people, which, encouraged by years of tamo endurance, 
culminated in an invasion of British territory: but here the 
resemblance ended. The Gurklms had been the most Hiormid- 
able warriors that we had ever encountered : the Burmese were 
the most contemptible. Nothing but thb unhealthiness of their 
climate and the military strength*of their territory made their 
reduction difficult. But these obstacles were overcome |?y the 
force which nvas sent to Kangoon, and which, after 
a two yeav,s' campaign, fought its way to Ava, the 
Burmese capital, and dictated a peace which secured 
the cession of Assam, Ai’akan, and Tenasserim. 

The one other important event of this administration revealed 
the weakness of Amherst, and gave a frcvsh illus- 
oSiteriony^^ tratiori of the impracticability of non-intervention. 

• The Raja of Bhurtpore, a state which Wellesley had 
brought under British protection, died, and left his throne to an 
infant son. But it was rare indeed in those days for a helpless 
heir to be allowed to enter peaceably upon his 
rights. A cousin of the young Raja seized the 
Government. Ochtcrlony, who 'was then l^sident at Delhi, 
saw in this act of violence the seeds of a war which might con- 


1824. 
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vulse Central India, and took upon himself the responsibility of 
ordering a force to proceed towards Bhurtpore. Amherst 
countermanded its advance, and reprimanded the old general 
for his undue assumption of ^authority. It was not to be ex¬ 
pected that a soldicf-statesman of fifty years’ standing should 
submit to such an affront as this. Ochterlony resigned his post. 
But Amherst presently repented of his eftror; and 
the capture of Bhurtpore put an end to a general 
uneasiness amongst the native princes, who were 
not yet habituated to our supremacy, and had b^en excited by 
the strange news that a British army was waging war upon the 
opposite side of the Bay of Bengfll. 

After thif there was a hollow peace in the land for twelve 
years; for the principle of non-intervention, was 
in the ascendant, and the English Eesidents at venti’o^*^ 
native courts were forbidden to interfere with the 
princes at the very skige in their political progress when they 
most needed wise counsel and restraining discipline. 

Lord William Bentinck, m Iio succeeded Ambbrst jn B^utiLck!^™ 
1828, was the very man to carry out the theories • 

of Indian government that prevailed in England, and give a last 
convincing proof of their falseness, A pattern Liberal states¬ 
man of the nineteenth century, overflowing with benevolence 
towards the natives, he was taught by the bitter lessons of seven 
years that, in dealing* with Asiatics, hiimanitarianispi is not 
humanity. A series of disjuited successions, the curse of that 
era of Indian history, called for British interference: but Ben- 
tinck'invariably refused to interfere until his inaction had pro¬ 
duced its inevitable results, anarchy and massacre. We might 
wonder that he was so slow to learn from experience, if we did 
not know how hard it is to wrench oneself free from the in¬ 
fluence of a cherished theory. Two instiinces in which his 
reluctant interference wrou^t a political change caU for special 
mention. 

In Mysore, the boy Raja whom Wellesley had set up, after 
the overthrow of Tippoo, had b^en allowed to take the govern¬ 
ment into his own hands after twelve years of tolerably suc¬ 
cessful rule by his native minister under the friendly 
supervision of an English Resident. The Raja’s 
government was iytolefable; and, after the Resilient 
had warned him again and again without effect, his subjects took 
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the remedy into their own hands, and revolted. But these 
miserable rebels were repressed by our arms, be- 
cause, forsooth, the Ejija was a protected prince. 
Bentinck talked of perpetuating the Hindu Government with 
more effectual restrictions on the Kaja's ^ower, but ended by 
doing nothing ; and the people suftcretl without redress until in 
1833 the English Ifesident became a Commissioner, and the 
country y)ccame virtually a British province. The Raja of 
Coorg, the nephew of a prince who had been a cordial ally of 
the English ki their wars with I'ippoo, made himself notorious 
by the savage cruelty with whicli he treated his subjects. Even 
Bentinck’s theories were not jAoof against this test: but, while 
he desired to reb’eyc the people, he was still anj^ious that they 
should remain upder the rule of a native Ibija, and was only 
persuaded to annex their countiy by their unani¬ 
mous and loudly-expressed desire to be transferred 
to the Company’s Government. 

Even the briefest account of Bentinck’s administr<ation could 
ipjt afford to leave unnoticed that great measure, 
known as the Settlemenc of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, which was begun in his time, and completed 
a few years after his departure. When that portion 
of the country came imdcr British nile, the settlement,officers 
did their work in a very lax and haphazard fashion. They tried 
to do justice to all i)arties: but they knew little of the usages 
which had governed the tenure of,land and the payment of the 
land revenue under native government: their ignorance was 
freely traded upon by ipterested natives, who, in many'’cases, 
contrived to get themselves registered as the proprietors of 
villages which did not belong to them; and therefore many of 
their decisions caused dissatisfaction. It was understood, how¬ 
ever, that the settlements which they made might he superseded 
when the time for a more detailed' investigation should arrive. 
The first step towards such an investigation was taken in 1822, 
when a Regulation was published, setting forth the principles in 
accordance with which a lasting'settlement was to be made: but 
circumstances prevented further serious action from being taken 
till 1833. The officers to whom the work of the settlement was 
entrusted, laboured with the utmost zeal and perseverance to 
acquire such a fqjil and accurate stqre of knowledge for a founda¬ 
tion as would enable them to avoid the false conclusions of their 


Settlement oT 
y>e North- 
Western Pro¬ 
vinces. 

183S-42. 
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predecessors: but the interests which they had to examine were 
so numerous and complicaited that they often went astray. More¬ 
over, they started with the theory that the settlement ought to 
bfe made, village by village, "^ith the actual proprietors of the 
soil, and not with middle-men. They saAv that the proprietary 
right generally belonged to single families, or to the village com¬ 
munities, which had survived here in far ^-cater perfection than 
in Bengal. But there Avas another important class whose rights 
had also to be considered, and Avhose generic name of Talukdars 
is perhaps familiar to all who take an interest ii^^Indian affairs. 
It was through the medium of these men that the native Govern¬ 
ment had collected the revenueand, though they were techni¬ 
cally only heitditary revenue-contractors, they Avere to all intents 
and purposes the territorial aristocracy. The sf’ttlement officers, 
! however, inspired by the famous Robert Mertins Bird, Avere full 
of the idea of promoting the greatest happiness of the greiitest 
\ number : they branded the tdlukdars as a set of worthless 
drones; and they determined accordingly to deprive them of 
the privilege of settling for every foot of ian^ which they 
•could not show a propriotar}^ title precise enough to satisfy,an 
Kiiglish lawyer. A few thoughtful men did indeed urge that 
these sweeping measures would destroy the attachment of the 
aristocracy to our rule, and thj,t, if they ever turned against us, 
Ave should lind tlie villagers, whom avc had thought to conciliate, 
impelled by the force*of old tics and old associations to side 
with their natural leaders. «These Avariiings, however, Averc un¬ 
heeded, and their authors ridiculed as alarmists. The mere fact 
that \,ho settlement aroused discontent does not indeed prove 
that the principles upon which it Avas based Avere false. But 
perhaps its authors Avoiild have succeeded better if they had 
reflected that the proprietary right was not the only right con¬ 
nected with the soil, and, while taking care to provide valid 
guarantees for the immnnitj^' of the A'illage proprietors from ex¬ 
tortion, laid recognised the existing rights of the tdlukdars to 

contrac'; for the collection of the revenue.^ 

& 

' See remarks of H. St. G, Tucker, quoted on pp. 7C-7 (note), of P. Carnegy’s 
Notes cn the Land Tenures and Revenue Assessments ‘i/Upfjer India; and 7’he Land- 
Systems of liritish by B. II. Baden-PowcU, Mr. 0. liaikos (Ab/cj’ on the 

North- Pronnecs of India., pp. 67-75), while admitting that the settlement caused 
diMontent among tlio tdlukdArs, maintains that they were treated w'ith perfect 
fairness. “Wo inighUwcll wonder,’the says, “that the ei/rancIuHomeut of the 
village communities was uapopular unless we hoppened to know what Indian 
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Another class, known as the holders of rent-free tenures, 
escaped the grasp of thd settlement officers only 
Resumptiou. Under an investigation as searching as theirs. 

These tenures, relics of the days pf native administration, were 
of various origins, and many of them hlld been fraudulently 
acquired, while others, having been granted for services which 
had long ceased to Be performed, had become mere sinecures. 
If the English Government had had the inclination or tho 
leisure to examine them when it had first established its rule, 
many of theffi would of course have boon abolished; but un¬ 
fortunately action had been so long delayed that the holders 
had learned to regard their lan^s as secured to their families for 
ever. Tho new school of officials, however, was* indignant at 
the thought that*so much land-revenue was lost to tho state, and 
squandered by an unprofitable cl^iss. The holders were accord¬ 
ingly called upon to prove tho original validity of their titles. 
Many of them asserted with tnith that they had acquired their 
estates honestly, but could produce no documents in support of 
their word.^ f^Yhatcver opinions mjiy bo held as to the justice 
opf the policy of this wholesale Resumption, it is certain that it 
awoke serious discontent and even disaflcction. 


Much bitter feeling was also aroused by the operation of the 
Sale l^aw, under which tho estates of mflneroiis 

The Sale Law. , , . , , , . i • 

landed proprietors were yearly put up to sale m 
satisfactiqn of debts, and bought gencrMly by rich speculators 
or native Government officials. This particular grievance ^ras 
one of long standing. The new-comers could never succ^d in 
gaining the slightest hokl upon the feelings of their tenants, 
who persisted in regfirding their former landlords with unabated 
affection, and would at any moment have been ready, if called 
upon, to take down their spears and matchlocks, and help them 
to win back what they had lost. 

It would be unjust, however, to hold Bentinck specially 


The .strong Bide 
of Bentuick’s 
administration. 


respoihsible for the evil results of measures which 
he did not originate; and, as his dealings with 
native states have been severely criticised in these 


popularity means. The vox populi . . . has little or nothing to tlo with it, for 
that voice is not yet heard. Spurious popularity in the east may he cheaply 
obtained by following Sir Robert Walpole’s maxim, Qukia non movere." 

^ See Extract from Board’s Report to Govemnfcnt, dated 19tb Sept. 1866, 
on the “ Revenue Adftinistration of the Rohflcimd Divisionlbr 1856.” Jinclosurea 
to Secret Letters from India, Feb. 1858, pp. 194-6. 
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pages, it is a duty to do honour to the strong side of his ad¬ 
ministration. No Govertior-General of India, no ruler known 
to history, ever laboured for the good of his people with a 
more single-minded devotion ^han he. Among his reforms the 
best known is the %bolition of the atrocious rite of suttee,' 
which only a man of the highest moral courage would have 
dared to carry out against the mass >ftf religious prejudice 
which it stirred up. But he made his good influence felt in 
every department of civil government. It was he who gave 
the ^first great impetus to the materhil progress Oi the country. 
Thus it was that ho won the unique place which he holds in 
the history of British India; fo? the evil which he had unwit¬ 
tingly done HHs perished, but the good will .leniain and fructify 
for all time. » 


AVith the accession of Lord Auckland,* Bcntiuck’s 
began a new era in Anglo-Incfian history, in which 
the long-sown seeds of fresh political complica¬ 
tions, which even now seem as far from solution 
as ever, began to put forth fruit. All tlaiag«r 
from French ambition fiad passed away: but 


successor, 

1P3G. 

Lord Auck¬ 
land’s policy 
towards 
Pcf'.ia and 
Al^iiduistun. 


Russian intrigue was busy against us. AVe had brought the 


danger on ourselves. False to an alliance with Persia, %vhich 


dated fe’om the beginning of tJie century, we had turned a deaf 
ear to her entreaties for help against Russian aggression, and 
had allowed her to fitll imder the po'wer of her tyrant, who 
thenceforth used her as anvinstrument of his ambition. The 


result of our selfish indifference appeared in 1837, when Persia, 
acting under Russian influence, laid siege to Herat, which was 
then under Afghan rule. After a long series of revolutions, 
Dost Mahomed, the representative of the famous tribe of 
Bdrakz^is, had established himself upon the throne, with the 
warm approval of the majority of the people; while Shah Shujii, 
the leader of the yval Saildozais, was an exile. The ruling 
prince did not wait for Auckland to seek his friendship. The 
Tsar sent an agent to Kabul, and oflered him money and protec¬ 
tion against Persia. Ho treated the Russian advances with 
contempt, and desired nothing better than to be an ally of the 
English. All he asked was that they should protect him 
against Persian aggression, and induce Ranjit Singh to allow 
him and his brother* Sultai* Mahomed to liald Peshawar as 


* Tho custom of bunniig widows on the funeral piles of their husbands. 
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vassals and tributaries. Auckland was urged by Alexander 
Burnes, the agent whom he had sent to Kalml, to seize the 
opportunity. It was in his power to deal Russia a crushing 
blow, and to avert those trouble^which are even now harassing 
British shitesmen. If it was impolitic f A- him to attempt to 
influence Itanjit Singh, ho might at least have promised Dost 
Mahomed the protection which he desired, and thus proved to 
him that his friendly professions were not a sham. But his 
tone was so frigid that the Amir lost all faith in him; and the 
agent was retailed. As the Amir’s secretary remarked,, “ It 
was not the adjustment of the Peshawar affair that dissipated 
the Amirs hopes, Init the indffference to his sufferings which it 
was clear that the English felt.” Having flung avfay the friend¬ 
ship of Dost Mahofued, Auckland saw that he must do some¬ 
thing to checkmate li'.issiau intrigiie. If Herat were to fall, the 
Bdrakzfiis would be prostrate at trie feet of the Shah; and the 
Russians would establish a pennanent influence in Afghdnistdn. 

In the summer of 1838 Auckland entered into the 
i^mou* Tripartite Treaty with Ranjit Singh and 
Shah Shujd, the aim of which was to depose Dost Mahomed and 
elevate the exile to the throne. 

But Auckland was to have an opportunity of retrieving his 
error. While Herat was still holding out. the Shah wa^at last 
threatened with war, and raised the siege. Russian 

Sept. is3s^ intrigue had failed; aiiil Che danger which had 
menaced British India had disapnoared. The motive of the 
Tripartite Treaty was gone. Even now Dost Mahomed hankered 
after the friendshij) of the*English. Auckland did not let slip the 
opportunity : ho flung it from him, and clutched at a policy 
that was to bring misery to thousands of families in England, in 
India, and in Afghiinistiln, and to prove disastrous to the poli¬ 
tical interests of all three countries. He asserted that it was 
his duty to provide against future* troubleg in Afghdnistdn, for 
he could point to no existing ones; and he attempted to do this 
by dethroning a prince who had shown him nothing but good 
mil, and by raising up in his stead the rival whom the bulk of 
the population distrusted as a man foredoomed to misfortune.^ 

* Pari. Papers, vol. xxv. (1 Scss. 2) 1859, pp, 43, 100, 132, 160, 172-4, 187, 
228-9, 231, 238, 275, etc. ; A. Biirliea’a (Jahool, p. 2^0 ; Kaye’s TAves of Indian 
Officers, ti. 37, note ; Cvaye’s Hist, of the \far in Afghareistan^ 2nd ed. pp. 199- 
385. See App. A. 
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For a time all appeared to go well; and the English were lulled 
into a fatal security. So 4ong as the chiefs and the mountain 
tribes were propitiated by British subsidies, the British army 
which remained at Kdbul to pi^otect Shah Shuja against his own 
subjects was in no dagger. But, when economy necessitated the 
withdrawal of the subsidies, the factitious attachment of the 
people to our rule died away. There is iR» need to dwell upon 
the tragedies of 1841 and 1842. Those who are least interested 
in Indian history are not likely to forget how the Afghan mob 
murdered the British Envoy and his associates; h6w the British 
commander, putting faith in the chiefs of a people whom no 
treaties can bind, began that retf’eat from which but one man 
escaped to toM how sixteen thousand had perished; how poor 
Auckland, unmanned by the disaster, lacked the energy to retrieve 
it; how the heroic Sale^ held out at Jeliilabad till Pollock re- 
lioved him; how Auckland’s successor, Lord Ellenborough, 
dreading fresh disasters, hesitated to allow his generals to act 
till, yielding to their indignant zeal, he threw upon 
them the responsibility of that advance to l^abtjl 
which retrieved the lost prestige of our arms. Thus closed the 
first act of a still unfinished drama. 

After celebrating the triumph of the victorious army, Ellen- 
borougk sent Charles Napier to punish the Amirs 
of Sind, who, emboldened by the retreat from 
KAbul, had violated a toeaty which they had con¬ 
cluded with the British Government. The result of the war 
was the annexation of the country ; but the glories 
of Mihni and of Hyderabad were ove»’clouded by 
the dispute on the question of the guilt of the Amirs between 
Napier and James Outram.’^ 

Less talked of at the time, but historically more important 
was Ellenborough’s reconstitution of the British 
relations with the Sindhia bf the day. Political “ 

disturbances had for some time agitated that prince’s smdUiL 
court, while his army had swollen to a dangerous 
size, and, like the Sikh army siKce Kanjit Singh’s death, which 
had taken place a few years before, had passed beyond the con¬ 
trol of the civil power. In these two armies Ellenborough siiw 
a danger which might disturb the peace of Hindustan. He fore- 

^ The leading spirit in defoniSj of Jelalabad was Caflain Broadfoot. 

’■* See the biograpliy of Napiei* in iny Four Famous SoMiers. 
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saw that the Sikh soldiers, released from the stern discipline of 
Ranjit Singh, would soon force a government which they despised 
to let them cross the Sutlej in quest of plunder. Two years 
later his character as a prophet was vindicated ; and, if he had 
not now, in anticipation of the invasion which then took place, 
disbanded the greater part of Sindhia’s army, and overawed the 
remainder by a native: contingent under the command of British 
ofRcers, the Sikhs would probably have joined their forces with 
the Manithas. It is im})ossil)lc to estimate the magnitude of the 
danger which 'would then have threatened our power; and, when 
Ellenborougli heard of the unexpected resistance which the Sikhs 
had opposed to his successor, he may well have thought that he 
had helped to sceui;c the empire against the adve.it of a great 
crisis. But the l,)ircctors took a diflerent view of their Goveriior- 
General’s conduct of, aflairs. In June, 1844, all India was 
ir.- recau •■astonished by the news that Ellenborough had been 
recalled. He had helped to bring about his own 
downfall, for in the controver.sios with his masters in which he, 
like some of J^he ablest of his predecessors, had found himself 
involved, he had shown an unfortunate want of discretion : but, 
though by bombastic proclamations and a theatrical love of display 
he had sometimes exposed hinisolf to ridicule, many of his subor¬ 
dinates felt that in him they had lost a vigorous and able,ruler. 

Sir Henry llardinge, who was raised to the peerage before 
the close of his administration, succeeded to the office of 


Governor-General, and waited anxipusly for the breaking of the 
storm which his pre<lecessor had seen gathering. The Sikhs, 
the Puritans,of India, who were not strictly fepeak- 

'fhfi Sikhs. . 1 i. T • r X- J 

ing a nation, but a religious brotherhood oi warnors 
called the Khalsd, were animated by two passions equally 
dangerous to the peace of those around them, a fierce enthusiasm, 
half military, half religious, for the glory of their order, and an 
insatiable desire for plunder. By giving them full scope for the 
indulgence of these p<assioiis, and by punishing all disobedience 
with merciless severity, Ranjit Singh had governed his turbulent 
subjects for forty years: but, Vheri he died, they broke loose 
from all control; and the weak Government of Lahore found 


that they could only save their own capital from 
First ymr. plundered by the Khdlsd army by sending it 

to ^ek plunder in British tt'i-ritgry. Thus began 
the first Sikh war. The British soldiers who marched to defend 
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Sir Henry Har- 
diiige tries to 
maintain the 
native govern¬ 
ment ul the 
i*uiyab. 


the line of the Sutlej found to their astonishment that the Sikhs 

were as formidable enemies as the Gurkhas; and 

they had already fought three desperate battles 

when the dearly bought victoy^ of Sobrdon deeided the war in 

their favour. • 

Hardinge was not a weak ruler: but ho lacked the foresight 
which gave additional value to \Vellesley’s»decision 
in the use of victory. Though many of the Sikh 
magnates declared that nothing less than the 
annexation of the Punjab would deter the Khdlsil 
army from striking another blow for supremacy, be 
resolved to give the people a (Jliance of settling down quietly 
under their native rulers.^ He received one^ emphatic warning 
against the unsoundness of this policy; for, wl\pn he was about 
to withdraw the British army from the Pimjal), the Government 
of Lahore assured him that. suPh a measure would be the signal 
for the rise of the Khalsd against themselves. At last he com¬ 
promised the matter by consenting that Henry Lawrence, as 
British Besident, should have the guidance of^fhe ^ative Council 
of Kegency to which the administration was to be committqd- 
Many of the Sikh soldiers were disbanded: there were but few 
outward signs of discontent; and, in 1848, Hardinge handed 
over tlje government to Lor^ Dalhousie with the cheering 
thought that he had bestowed upon India the blessing of a 
lasting peace. • 

The peace lasted just tjiree months after his (Teparture. 
Surrounded by a staff of officers who all trusted in 
their ^hief, who have all left their .mark upon 
Indian history, and of whom more than one will find 
mention in the story of the Mutiny, Henry Lawron<’,e had 
laboured on at the reform of the administration, but had never 
deluded himself into the belief that English rule, however 
beneficent, would be acceptable to a proud and only half- 
subdued nation. But, in the midst of his labours, he had been 
forced to return to England for his health ; and the 
insurrection for which he had beei^^jrepared broke out 


Henry Law¬ 
rence in the 
Piu;Jab. 


It was afterwards asserted by Henry and John Lawrence that Hardinge had 
not had the means of annexing the Punjab. On the other hand, Charles Napier 
and Havelock strongly reconmiended annexation ; and such good sohliers would 
hardly have recomraenclcd a military impossibility. Life ojk Sir C. Xajoiear^ voL 
iii. pp. 430, 458 ; J, C. Marahman’s Memoirs qf Sir 11. JJavelock, p. 160. 
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under his successor. Its first aspect was that of a mere 
local disturbance. Moolraj, the native viceroy of Mooltan, 
had long evaded payment of a succession duty which the Govern¬ 
ment of Lahore had demanded frpm him before the outbreak of 
the first JSikh war. Finding, however, thal the British Resident 
ISIS would not hear of the delay to which the impotent 
Lahore 1' .irbar ^ had submitted, he petulantly resigned 
his post: the British officer.s who came to install his successor were 
murdered ; and he instantly adopted tlie deed as his own, and 
called upon the people of all creeds to rise against the British. 
It soon became clear that this was no isolated act of treachery. 
The Khdlsa sympathised 'with* Moolraj. ^torcover, his crime 
was not punished with that promptitude which coirld alone have 
overawed the diRaffoctod nation; for Lord Gough, the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, feared to expose his army to the effects of a 
summer campaign. But the inaction of the Commander-in-chief 
was put to shame by the vigour of a subaltern. On his own 
responsibility, Herbert Edwardes, a young lieutenant of infantry, 
marched again «t MOolnij, defeated him, and forced him to retire 
behind the walls of Mooltan. This act of resolution, however, 
was not so successful as it deserved to be. Mooltan was obstin¬ 
ately defended against the reinforcements which were sent to 
co-operate with Edwardes. Then, Dalhousie ordered the/general 
advance of the British troops which he had postponed in defer¬ 
ence to Gpugh’s judgement. The cruel kindness of Hardinge had 
brought the miseries of a second, conquest upon the Kh^lsd. 
His successor resolved that the work should now bo done once 
for all. V • 

It was so done, but at a heavy cost. There arc many still 
living who remember the fierce burst of indignation which sent 
out Charles Napier to avenge the terrible slaughter of Chilian- 
wdla. But, before Napier could arrive, Gough had atoned for 
the errors of his doubtful victory by the decisive battle of 
Gujrdt. Dalhousic turned his conquest to account by bringing 
the Punjab under British dominion. It was the 
one step in his rbmorseless career of annexation 
that needed no apology. One interruption alone marred 
Annexation of smoothncss of the administrative progress 

the Punjab, which made the Punjab the model province 
of the empire. 

^ Ruling council. 
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Dalhousie began by entrusting the government to a Boarid 
of three, Henry Lawreifce, .fohn Lawrence, and 
Charles Mansel, who was succeeded, in 1850, by ^/thc"pnSa»r 
Kobert Montgomery. The rapidity with which the 
province advanced towards civilisation justified the partiality 
with which Dalhousie always regarded it. Undei* a picked body 
of administrators who throw their whole Heart into their work, 
and lived in camp for eight months of the year with their tents 
open to the humblest petitioners, the pressui’e of tl^e taxes which 
Itanjit Singh hjul imposed was lightened; the people were 
forced to give up their arms, a^d to live peaceably with each 
other; ^ a strong and trustworthy police force was orgajiised ; 
dacoity ” was almost entirely stampetl out: a'system of criminal 
law suitable to the character of the people was devised ; slavery, 
infanticide, and the countless *cvils of [i barbarous rule were 
suppressed; canals, bridges, and a network of great roads were 
constructed; and new I'egiments were organised for the protec¬ 
tion of the country against the lawless hi^l-inl)cs. It was 
because the Sikhs, as a c^^mpiered people, weref j)repaii;d to 
accept the measures of their conquerors with sulniiission, while 
the simplicity of Ranjit Singh’s despotism, unencumbered by the 
mass of forms which thwarted the benevolent efforts of English 
officials *111 other provinces, hafl left the ground clear for the 
erection of an entirely new fabric of government, that the 
success of our rule in the Punjab w;is so sv ift, and so complete. 

But there u as not unaniiflity in the counsels of the famous 
/trio \vho composed the Board. Henry Lawrence, always a 
/ friend of the fallen, caused dissatisftfttion to the Governor- 
General l)y the ])crtinacity with which ho fought the battles of 
the Sikh Sirdars, the aristocracy of the Punjab, whose past 
unfaithfulness he was unwilling to punish too severely. Dal¬ 
housie finally resolved to ^ve John Lawrence, whose views 
harmonised with his qwu, the undivided control of the province. 
But there is no doubt that the character of John’s administration 
was modified by Henry’s counsel^; and, when old Punjabis*talk 
of the glorious history of their province in 1857, they love to 

’ “ The Trans-Indus and tiuzara population was exempted . . . inasmuch as 
without arms they would be at the mercy of pliiudcrinR hordes .”—OenercU 

the P^fnjttb for the years 18^9-50, and 1850-51. 

® Gang-robhwry. 
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dwell upon the fact that it was Homy wlio, by his noble charac¬ 
ter and unresting energy, bc({ucathcd fo their administration the 
spirit to which that history was partly duo. 

The acquisition of tlie Punjabf like almost every accession of 
territory Avhich the empire l&d hitherto received, 
iioubie s had been the result of conquest forced uj)on a 
rcluctaut‘’(lovernment. ButDalhousie’s other acquisi¬ 
tions were for the most part of a difiorent kind, and 
excited in his own time and after his death controversies more 
violent than ^liose which had been excited l)y the acts of any 
bTOvernoT--General except Warren Hasting.s. The passions, how¬ 
ever, which fanned these controversies into flame arc now well- 
nigh extinct; the cHrection in which opinion is setting is clearly 
defined : the eviVhmce upon which a final judgement may bo 
leased is ample and upon to eve»y cnquii-er ; and the time has 
therefore come when such a j’udgemcnt may be confidently pro¬ 
nounced. Jjike Beiitinck, Dalhou.sic belonged to the school of 
modern Liberalism; but, while the milder political creed of tlio 
former bade iiim maintain the right of all dependent native 
stdtes to govern themselves oven to tluur own destruction, tlio 
ardent proselytism of the latter would have brought the .same 
states under the uniform sway of a paternal government. There 
is not indeed any reasim to suppose that Dalhousic set-out for 
India with the resolve of entering upon a careci' of annexation: 
but, as opportunities for annexation aroSe which he regarded as 
lawful, he believed that he would be wanting in his duty to his 
country and to the people of Ttidia, If he failed to take advantage 
of them. It then hecamc the aim of ins policy to consolidate the 
Anglo-Indian Enijiiro by tlio absorption of the native states that 
interrupted itvS continuity ; to cracUcatc every remnant of native 
barbarism which he could reach; and upon the ground thus 
cleared to erect a brand-new fabric^of Western civilisation. “ I 
take this fitting occasion,” he wrote, in a minute on the famous 
Satdra question, “ of recording my strong and deliberate opinion, 
thaVin the exorcise of a wi;^ and sound policy, the British 
Government is bound not to put aside or neglect such rightful 
opportunities of acquiring territory or revenue as may from 
time to time present themselves; whether they arise from the 
lapse of subordinate states by the failure of all heirs of every 
description vrhAtsoever, or from* the failure of heirs natural, 
where/he succession can be sustained only by the sanction of 
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the Government being given to the ceremony of adoption accord¬ 
ing to Hindu law. The Government is bound in duty, as well 
as policy, to act on every such occasion with the purest integrity, 
and in the most scrupulous obii^rvarice of good Laith. Whenever 
a shadow of doubt cifii be shown, the claim should at once be 
abandoned. But, whore the right to ton’itory by lapse is clear, 
the Government is bound to take that whicfl is justly and legally 
its due, and to extciiid to tliat tcrj’itory the benelits of our 
sovereignty, })rcsent and })rospeclive. Tn like manner, while I 
would not seek to lay down any intloxihlo rule with respect to 
adoption, I h<dd that, on all occasions, where heirs natural shall 
fail, the territory .should be made to lapse, and adoption^ should 
not be permitfed, excepting in those cases iri ^vhich some strong 
political reason may render it expedient to depart from this 
general rule.” , • 

The principles of adoption and of lapse, to which ho here 
refers, require a brief e\j)lanation. No article in the Hindu 
creed is hehl more tetiacioudy than that which teaches that a 
man can only escape piuiisjimcnt hercaftei* h}" le.-ift ing a son to 
oiler sacrifice to his soul. The childless man therefore iiatiiraRv 
cherished the right of adopting a son udio wcnild perform for 
him this sacred duty. But the cnst(^m of adoption had a 
political* side as well. Childltfs^^s princes adopted sous with the 
view not only of securing sahation, ]*ut of perpetuating their 
dynasties. No one codld interfere Moth the right of son so 
adopted to inherit his fathc?'’s ])vivato property, or to perfeam 
for him tlio dntics of religion. But it had alvays been clciirly 
understood, and Avas admitted even by the mo.st. zealous sup¬ 
porters of the rights of native dynasties, that ho could not 
succeed to the principality witlunit the sanction of the Faia- 
mount Power. The rulers who j^i’cccded Dalhousio had gene¬ 
rally been ready to grant their sanction : but in more than one 
instance they had foj' special reasons withheld it; and in con¬ 
sequence certain minor principalities had la])scd to the British 
Government. It was by the ex^'ciso of this right of lapses that 
Dalhousio annexed Sathra, Nag]mr, dhansi, and several minor 
principalities. Ho did not create the right: he simply exercised 
it on a scale of unprecedented magnitude, because he believed 
it to be valuable, and possessed tlic rare courage that dares to 
push an opinion to»its fogical Conclusion. • 

It remains to be considered whether liis opinion wa|^right. 
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In his despatches he expended much eloquence and argument 
to show that his proceedings were technically justifiable; and 
there can be no doubt that ho proved his point. But the 
verdict of history on great politiaal questions differs from legal 
verdicts in that it is not affected by technicalities. If Dal- 
housio’s annexations injured the interests of the people of the 
annexed states and iJf the British Government, it is useless to 
argue that they were technically valid. If, on the other hand, 
they promoted those interests, they arc independent of justifica¬ 
tion based upon technical grounds. Had they been technically 
invalid, such invalidity would only require notice if it had given 
offence to native ciitics. The only questions then that call for 
discussion are thef»a : did the annexations promote the interests 
of the British Government and of the people of the annexed 
states, and did they-produce a^ distuibing effect upon native 
opinion ? These questions may be easily and certainly answered. 
The annexations consolidated the empire, strengthened its 
militarv communications, and added to its material resources. 
Moreover, uoi well-informed man can doubt that, although they 
gave great offence to royal families and courtiers, they conferred 
lasting benefits upon millions of people, a large proportion of 
whom had suffered grievously from native misgovernment. But 
it is not less certain that they 'aroused a feeling of uifoasinoss 
among many of those natives who vvero capable of observation 
and reflection. Such a result, however, was unavoidable, and 
furnished no argument against Dalhousio’s policy. Just as a 
child often cannot understand the motives of those who are 
responsible for his education, so the natives could not under¬ 
stand the motives that dictated the policy of annexation. The 
unswerving regularity V'itli which it was carried out, the absence 
of that provocation on their part, which had seemed to justify 
the annexations of former rulers, created in the minds of many 
of them an imj^ression that the British Government was abandon¬ 
ing those principles of good 'faith which had raised it above 
earlier conquerors, and entering Uf)on a new career of unscrupu¬ 
lous aggrandisement^ 

' Sir R. Temple’s Men and Events of my Time in India, pp. 107, 109, 111, 
113 ; W. Lee-WanuT's Hw. ProMed Princes of India, pp. 126, 144-47 ; E,' 
Arnold’s Dalltousie’s Administration of British India, vol. ii. pp. 164-5 ; 
Calcutki Rmew, yol. xlii. p. 183, vol.^xxxiii., rol. xxii.; Sir C. Jackson’s 
Vindication of tnc Marquis of DaZJumsica Indian Administration, pp. 
9, 10, 19, 20 ; Meadows Taylor’s Story of my Life, j^p. 294, 357; Pari, 
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Two other annexations remain to he recorded. The successor 
of Amherst had tried Rard to preserve friendly 
relations with the B^;‘mcse Court, but in vain; 
and, in 1840, the obstinate insolence of the Bur¬ 
mese King drove Auckland to give up the attempt to maintain 
a British Resident at his capital. Though, however, repeated 
acts of petty tyranny to Europeans woulif have justified retri¬ 
bution, no further action wa.s taken till after Hardinge’s 
depai’turc; for the costliness of the fii\st Burmese war and the 
deadliness of the Burmese climate had not been 
forgotten. At last Dalhousic f<^t himself obliged 
to Aindicate British honour, and, after a rajfid conquest, ajmexed 
Pegu. * • 

The annexation of Oudh, the crowning a<?t of Dalliousie’s 
administration, diftered widely in regard to the 
motives which dictated it and the manner in which 
it was carried out, from the annexations that have 
already been mentioned. The reader may remember that 
Wellesley had prophesietl, that tins Company’s# Government 
would sooner or later fintl itself obliged to assume the adminis¬ 
tration of that unhappy country. Since his time one ruler 
after another had mourned over its wrongs, but had shrunk 
from Lddng the one decisive "step that would have redressed 
them. Remoiistraneos and warnings had been tried in vain. 
But, when Colonel SleSman, the British Resident at Eueknow, 
after making a tour of irrspeefiou through the kingdom, reported 
the results of his observat ions, such a mass of wickedness was 
brougfit to light that a humane rulcf could no longer shrink 
from fulfilling the threats which weaker men had been content 
to repeat in vain. The Mahoniedans and the Rajputs of Oudh 
were naturally neither better nor worse than othei' men ; but the 
system under which they ^ound themselves was hopelessly 
demoralising. If the king had been a dcsj)ot, he might at least 
have controlled his barons, and kept the right of pUindering in 
his own hands; but his selfish jndilforence >vas worse than any 
tyramiy. No regular Government existed. The ndzims and 
chakladdrs, who nominally governed the various districts, were 
in fact collectors of revenue, vrho had to pay so much to the 

Papers, vol. xxxix. (1849), f. 227, »ir. 26-8, vol. xl. (18i^1-55), p. 70, par. 5. 
I have also consulted *a large nuinbev of hooka and pamphlets written in a 
spirit of hostility to Dalhousie. « 
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king, and roimburscci themselves as best they could. The 
revenue was collected by ai'mod foVee. No talukddr ever 
dreamed of paying uidess he should bo compelled. The strong 
gathered th<nr clansmen around*, them, shut themselves up in 
their forLs, and received the mizim and '■his army with a dis¬ 
charge of artillery. The Avoak Avere mereilessl}’' plundered, 
sometimes killed, anil sometimes forced to Like to brigandage 
for a living. The soldiei’s of the laizim w^erc let loose upon the 
country to realise their pay. Peasants and small tradi'rs never felt 
secure for a single night; and some tuo thousand men AA-^ere slain 
annually by brigamis or in civil strife. TiiJulidjirs themselves 
robbed small proprietors of their holdings and plundered traders 
and capitalists. The inferior castes Avere oppressed, beaten and 
abused by all. No pen could faithfully descrilie the sins of the 
oppressors or the miseries of tin' o]ipre,«ised; and, if the picture 
could be painted, no humane man Avould sutler himself to look 
upon it. For the Avorst of lioman proconsuls AA'ould have 
blushed at the iniquities wrought by the ruizims and the chak- 
laddrs of OufNi. 

'■ The one remedy for such Avrongs as these aavis for the British 
Government to assume the administration of the country; and, 
if the determination to do this had needed further justification, 
it would have been supplied by th* unanimity with Avhich'^leeman 
and Henry LuAvrence, the .sympathetic champions of the rights of 
native riders, pleaded for the measure.^ Dalhousic knew a.s avcU 
as any man that interference Avas called for; and, if In' had 
slirunk from acting ujion bi.s knoAvlodge, the admonitions of the 
Home Government Avould have forced him to be up and doing. 
But he also kncAv that the Governniont of India Avas in great part 
responsible for the evils Avhich its feebleness had fur more than 
fifty years snfFered to accumulate; he rcmembcr<'/l that the princes 
of Oudh had ahvays been faithful allies of his countrymen; and 
it is probable that these considerations so hir unnerved him that 
he was uriAviliing to act Avith the inexorable resolution Avdiich had 
characterised his dealings willi^ other native states. The course 
which he personally wished to adopt was, not to annex the 

^ Oudh Oaz('tttir.r, vol, i. pp, xlvi, xlviii, h-lii.; vol. ii. p. 13; Maj.-Gen. Sir W. H. 
Sleeman’s J»urimj thrmi,<ih Lhti Kingdunt, of Oudh in 181£)'50, i. 62, 100, 136-6, 
210-13, 335, 368-9, 378, 382, 387, 392, 422 ; ii. 210-13. H. C. Irwiu’.s Oanicn 
of Ifulia, pp. 133-4, 141-3, 148-9, 151, 153, 160 ; R. Moiitgoinery’s ileport 
{House of Lords Papers, 74 SeN^, 2, 1859) pars. 83, 85, 87-90, 94, 99, 101-4 ; G. 
HutcUiuson'a Narrative of the Mutinus in Oudh, pp. 2, 24. 
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country, not even to insist upon assuming the administration, 
but, declaring that the treaty of 1801 ^ had been rendered null 
and void by the failure of the (lovornment of Oudh to fulfil Us 
conditions, to withdraw the Bytish troops by whose support the 
king was alone raaiii»ined upon his throne, and thus reduce him 
to the necessity of accepting a new treaty. But the English 
Cabinet, the Board of Control, and the CV#urt of Directors, like 
alnio.st every Anglo-Indian statesman whose opinion carried 
weight, felt that such a delicate mode of proceeding was uncalled 
for; and Dalhousie was accordingly authorise!# “to assume 
authoritatively the powers necessary for good government 
throughout the country.” He Ibyally accepted the issue. “ I 
resolved,” ho* wrote, “ to foi’cgo my own preferences, and, in 
dealing with Oudh, to adopt the moiperemptory course which 
had been advocated by my colleagues, and.wliich was manifestly 
more acceptable to the llonoui‘a))lo Company.” Accordingly, on 
the 4th of February, 18o6, (blond James Outram, the British 
Resident at Lucknow, jircsented a new treaty to the king, at tlie 
same time courteously warning him tliat, uifioss Jje accepted it, 
the royal title and the ampte revenue, which the British (Tovoi’n- 
ment was ready to guarantee to himself and his heirs, would bo 
forfeited. Bursting into tears, the king declared that the British 
had robbed him of his all, and ihat it was useless for him to sign 
the treaty. Outram exhausted every argument to induce him 
to change his mind, but in vain. Throe days afterwards there¬ 
fore it was lu’oclaimcd “ tlni4 the government of the territories 
of Oudh is henceforth vested exclusively and for ever in the 
Ilonolirablc Eiist India Company.” , 

It remains to be seen what lines were to be laid down for tlie 
administration of the new province. Slceman and Hemy Law¬ 
rence had earnestly recommended that the revenues should be 
exclusively apiiropriatcd to the benefit of the people and of the 
royal family. If Dalhousie Rad taken this advice, he would have 
given to the natives of India a convincing proof that his policy 
had been inspired, not by any thirst for aggrandisement, b^it by 
a single-minded devotion to tlieii^wolfare, aiul might have repelled 
the imputation of bad faith which his past annexations had 
broiiglit upon him. But he decided tliat the British Government 
might fairly recompense itself for the labour which it was 
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voluntarily undertaking on behalf of an oppressed people.^ It 
was inevitable that the natives should put the most invidious 
i|dierpretation upon his decision, and assume that, endeavouring 
TO disguise his rapacity by a hypocritical profession of benevolence, 
he had simply clutched at an ojjportiinity hr extending the terri¬ 
tory and swelling the revenue of the British Itaj.^ 

If, however, DalkDiLsio erred in rejecting the counsel of Slee- 
man and of LawTcncc, the instructions which ho laid dowm for 
the guidance of the officers who were intrusted with the adminis¬ 
tration of Ouuh were conceived in the purest spirit of humanity. 
His object was to grant redress to the actual occupants of the 
soil, whom the tjllukdars had in many cases fraudulently or 
^dolently deprived of their rights. He ordered thureforo that a 
summary settlement of the land revenue should be formed with 
the occupants. This settlement, however, was to last for three 
years only, after wdiich it was to be superseded by a permanent 
arrangement based upon a detailed investigation of the claims of 
all parties.^ But in those throe years irreparable mi.schief might 
be done. Dalbousits, in his eagerness to do justice to the oppressed, 
forgot that the talukdars had rights as well as the tenants. The 
tdlukddrs, in spite of their misdeeds, w'cro, in the eyes of their 
dependents, the aristocracy, of the country; and if, iiohvithstanding 
long possession, their claims were ignored, it was certain th«'it they 
would seize the fii'st opportunity of recovering what they regarded 
as their own. • 

The (dangerous results which heve hecn spoken of as flowing 
from the Settlement of the North-Western Brovinccs 
co^nission. ^-^^d the Sale Law were in full current in Dalhousie’s 
time : but, whatever judgement may be pronounced 
upon those measures, he was not responsible for them. At the 
same time it must be mentioned that an Act was passed in the 
fifth year of his rule, which directed what was known as the 
Indm Commission to enquire into the titles of landowners. More 

^ ^Jr. Irwin points out {Oarden of huUa, p. 167) that Dalliou.sie referred the 
question to the Directors, bnt that tiitf/ “ nudntained a discreet and significant 
silence.” 

** Government. 

® Sir J. Straciiey’fl India, pp. 250, 812-H ; Sir R. Montgomery’s Report, 
pars. 157-8 ; J. G. W, Sykes’s (Jompcrtdivm of the Lav) speciuUy rdating to the 
Taluqdars Oudh, p. 14 ; Jackson, pp. 136, 139.. 140, 144-7 ; H. C. Irwin’s 
Garden of India, p. H9 ; Duke of Argyll’s * ndia uniter jHlluntvie and Vanning, 
p, 22; Pari, Pa 2 )era, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 4, pp. 1125, 1126, 
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than twenty thousand estates wore confiscated by the cora- 
inisgioners in the five years preceding the Mutiny; and in the 
Southern MarAtha couniry especially its decisions added serious^ 
to the sum of agrarian discont( 4 rit. 

The famous case ^f the Nana Sahib deserves a short notice. 
When the ox-Peshwa died, the son whom he had 
adopted, that Nana Sahib vdio, a few yeifts later, 
was to win for himself an imperishable infamy, 1853. 
demanded, as his right, that his father’s pension 
should bo continued to him. His claim was rejected. ITie 
rejection was based upon the terms of the original agreement 
with the Peshwa; and to pronounce an cx post facto condemna¬ 
tion on its jnstico or its policy on the ground'that the individual 
who suffered from it wreaked a ba.se revenge‘upon the power 
which had disappointed him, wguld be prejtkjsterous.^ 

Meanwhile, Dalhousie was carrying out another set of measures 
which, though they reflected the great-",., credit upon 
his administration, and were productive of iianicnse Daihousies 
benefit to the countr}^, awal<^;iied distrust among the nu'a-j.i'X'S. 
aristocracy of religion. The Hindu priesthood had * 

over been the solo depositaries not only of sacred, but also of 
secular instruction. The recent introduction of the literature and 
science of Europe into India had done little to shake the blind 
trust of the masses in Brahmin infallibility. The outw'orks of 
the stronghold of siipCrstitiou were indeed shaken when the 
clever young students who hifd studied Shakespeare, and Bacon, 
and Newton at the (lovernment Colleges grew up to manhood, 
and communicated their knowledge to their fjimilies. But, Avhen 
the ignorant natives saw trains rushing past at twice the s})eed 
of the swiftest Maratha horsemen, on the rails which Dalhousie 
had laid down, and learned that messages could be transmitted 
instantaneously from end to ^nd of the empire, along those lines 
of wire which they gazed at with wondering awe, it mms felt th.at 
the stronghold itself was in danger. The movement for the 
education of native women, the (jpntemplated law foi- permitting 
Hinrlu widows to marry again, the inexorable suppression of the 
barbarous usages which scandalised Dalhousie, were supported by 
a few intelligent native.s, but gave deep offence to the Hindu 
Pundits, the Mahomedan JMoulvis, and the orthodox millions who 

* • * 

^ Jacksou, pp. 61. 
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still venerated their teaching.^ There was no outward sign of 
discontent to offend the self-satisfaction with which this strong, 
austere, laborious man, surveyed his work upon the eve of his 
departure. Everywhere there wjj^ a great calm. But it was the 
calm that precedes a storm. • 

Let us pause for% moment to review the effects of a century 
of British rule. Few Englishmen care to leai'n how 
eiiectroitluj^ ^ handful of their countrymen established that rule, 
British niie^ Steadily widened the sphere of its operation; 

for they do not know that they are refusing to look 
upon a unique historical drami^, full of picturesque incident, and 
diversified by the oonllict of characters of whom sdhie would have 
been strange t« Shakespeare’s imagination,—gorgeous poten¬ 
tates, intriguing courtiers, subtlq diplomatists, ambitious queens 
hatching plots in the recesses of their palaces, clan-chieftains 
founding empires, daring upstarts forcing their way by craft and 
violence to the command of armies and the conquest of kingdoms, 
cunning pric.sr's inspiring awe alike i^i king and noble, soldier and 
steitcsman, zamind.ir and ryot,- merchant and artisan; while 
suddenly the strong figure of the White Man appears in the midst, 
dominates all, evolves order out of chaos, bids the contending rulers 
hush their quarrels, and holds ou»t hope to the suffering ^nillions. 
But, though each successive page of the drama contains fresh reve¬ 
lations of the dauntless courage, the adventurous generalship, the 
far-seeing statesmanship of the Lwglisbman, it would have only 
a tragic interest if it did not 1,'ear witnc.ss also to his righteous¬ 
ness of purpose. It had been with this purpose before hlhi that 
he had giv^eii order, peace, atid justice to the country which he 
had found a scene of anarchy, intestine war, and injustice ; that 
he had <lisabled the monster, Famine, and looked forward to 
de.stroying it; that he had reclaimed vast tracts from the ravages 
of wild beasts, repressed crime, stimulated industry, and developed 
commerce. Yet his rule had been no unmixod benefit. Some¬ 
time* the very energy of his benevolence had intensified the evil 
which his ignorance had wrou^t. At other times the faults of 
bis chaincter had led him astray. An eminent Frenchman has 


^ Arnold, vol. ii. p. 241 ; Kvidonoo taken before the Court .appointed for the 
Trial of the Kint^ of Delhi, ]>. 220 {Pur^ pnperi^ voX. xviii. 1859) ; Letters of 
I'/Ktophilna (Sir C. Frevclyan) to the Times (3rd edition),*)). 32. 
Peasaiit-cultivator. 
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characterised his government as “ Just, hut not amiahle.” That 
terse criticism exposes its weak side. While the ruler had 
laboured for the material woll-boiiig of his subjects, he had too 
often failed to reach their heart#; and, in his calm sense of superi¬ 
ority, he had forgotteff that his intrusive reforms might not always 
be appreciated. It was not that the natives resented the thorough¬ 
ness with which he exemplified the maxim,Everything for the 
people, nothing by the peo[)le.” They were accustomed to 
depend for their hap[)incss upon the fa\'our of their rulers; and 
they could appreciate the benefits of a strong a'nd Just rule. 
They might boast idly of Ihcir own superiority: but they were 
persuaded in tlufir inmost hearts that the Europeans were their 
superiors. It* was only necessary for tlie master-race openly to 
assert its supremacy, to manifest the single-minded benevolence 
of its intentions ; and it wouldjhavc secured a willing obedience. 
But unhappily, while it had’ sometim(;s shrunk from avowing and 
righteously oxea’cising the sujnomacy which it in fact possessed, 
it had too often provoked an luimeritcd distrust of its benevolence. 
Its land legislation had, asjias been pointed out, jwjused the ill- 
will of a class whom it was important to conciliate, and v%o 
complained that, having made use of their iufiuence over the 
lower classes to conquer the country, it no longer cared to treat 
them \v»th common civility. B hail heedlessly thrown a hovSt of 
native oflicials out of emplojunent by filling up their places, after 
each new cimquest, wdth mini of its own choice. By occasional 
acts of indiscretion, it had'shaken the old confidence in its 
tolerance. It had once been bailed by the v ictims of tyraniiieal 
princes as their dolivmrer. But a new generation had arisen who 
felt no gratitude for the deliv^craiice of their fathers frinn a 
tyranny which they had never sullered, and who, moreover, saw 
in the traditional deliverers actual comiuerors. 

The reader who wishes to understand the feelings with which 
the rulers of India '\\ero T’egardcd by the natives, must bear iii 
mind, first of all, that the latter were marked olf by boundaries 
of race, religion, government, status into numerous groups, 
the respective characteristics of which were quite as dissimilar 
as those which distinguish the several peoples of Europe. He*, 
will perceive therefore thjit it is impossible to describe their feel¬ 
ings by any comprehensive generalisation. To present as trutMul 
a description as tke ailablfc. evidence will admit of, it will be 
necessary to approach the subject from difi’ciont points of view. 
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It is certain that, with the exception of those who had been 
affected by the agitating influences which have lately been 
Mentioned, the Hindus were not antagonistic to the English 
on the score of religion. So k)ng as they had no fear lest 
their own religion would bo interfered wl^h, they would be too 
apathetic to harbour any enmity against Christianity. Of the 
Mahoniedans, on tl^b other hand, some did no doubt bitterly 
resent the deprivation of the political supremacy which their 
fathers had enjoyed, and longed to pull down the aliens who 
had seized tliat supremacy, and to destroy them as enemies of 
Islam. But that these feelings were very far from being 
general, is proved by the records of the Mutiny. The bulk of 
mankind arc not logical in their daily practice; a^id with many 
of the Mahoniedans the dictates of a proselytising religion were 
set aside by motives “of self-intei^^^st, of honour, or of respect for 
strong and wisely exercised authority, moti ves which made them, 
if not loyal, at least submissive to British rule.^ 

Putting aside the question of religion, we may conclude that 
the mercantikj and shop-keeping cl;isscs, all, in fact, who knew 
that their position and pro.sperity were staked upon tlio con¬ 
tinuance of orderly rule, and would bo liable to ruin amid the 
anarchy which would be sure to follow upon its siiliversion, 
were steady, if not loyal su])p(?rtcrs of the Government, and 
were prepared to remain so just so long as it suited their con¬ 
venience^ in other words, so long as tli*o Government was able 

^ Inaianiphlet entitled Ait Acamut*/ ihc Linial Mahomcdann in huVw 
(Part rr.) hy Syad Ahmad Khan, the ohjoct oi which is to show that no learned 
or respectable Mahoniedans to<ik part in the Mutiny, it is stated that •many of 
those who called themselves Monlvis in 18.^>7 and 1858 were impostors; that 
Christians are the only sect upon earth with whom Mahoniedans may live in 
friendship ; and that, when a Mahomedan enjoys protection under the rule of a 
people not of his own faith, he is bound to obey them. fSir W. Hunter (2%c 
Indian Mnsahnanst, 3rd cd., 187b) states that the Shias and the Sunnis, by the 
decisions of their law-doctors, “are not bqjmd by the first principles of religion 
to rebel against the Queen ” ; but that Wahiibi preachers urge that “ the first 
duty of a MusalniAn i.s Ikligious Rebellion.” Syad Ahmad Khan, however, in a 
review of this woik, while admitting that “there are some bigoted and super- 
stitioift Wahabis,” affirms that Sir W^Hunter’s assertion that “The Wahabis 
. . . deduce from the fact of India being technically a country of the enemy the 
^obligation towage war against its rulers," is “a perfectly grouudless charge 
against the sect.” See Review on Dr. Hunter s Indian MuMlmans, pp. 32, 39, 
42-3, and App. p. ix.; also, for an interesting criticism of Sir W. Hunter's work, 
and a study of the subject of “Islam in India,” Sir Alfred Lyall’s Asiatic StudieSf 
pp. 228-71, Sir Alfred hits the nail on t1|e head \then he remarks (p. 241) that 
“ no one risks his Mo on a text unless it fits in generally with his own views and 
calculations."] 
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to keep the upper hand, and protect them in the enjoyment of 
their gains. In some parts of the country, such as the Punjab, 
Pdjputana, and Coorg, the people generally, with the exception 
of the criminal classes,"* were ,jbhorough]y aware that they had 
profited by British ftile, and would be likely to lose by its 
subversion. The countless millions who lived by tilling the 
soil w'ere for the most part ignorant of *'tho meaning of the 
word loyalty; they did not in the least care what Government 
might be in power, so long as it protected them, and did not 
tax them too heavily. But, though they had ornV the haziest 
notions about the British Government, yet in some parts of the 
country, and especially in Bengal, they had sutlered so much 
from the cruelly and venality of the police, ;;n<l of the harpies 
who infested the British courts of justice, that they were ill 
disposed towards it. Incapable^ of understanding aiui allowing 
for the difficulties which impeded its ^^ell-meant eflbrts, they 
regarded it as responsible for tlie hardships which they endured. 

The feelings of that large and influential class who had lost 
their lands in consetpiencc^of British legislation.jha\e ah'eady 
been described. Tlierc were many natives who still regarded 
the King of Delhi as their lawful sovereign, and others who, 
while admitting the dr. fax',to supremacy of the British Govern¬ 
ment, were not, strictly speaking, its sulijccls, and would at 
any time have follow’cd the lead of their immediate superiors in 
opposing it. There were numerous rajas and petty chiefs, who, 
without having any substantMil grievances to brood over, w^ere 
always fretting against the restraints of a Government which, 
even though it might have treated th«m with forbearance ainl 
generosity, would not allow' them to gratify their martiiil 
passions, and the mere existc!ico of which w'as always reminding 
them of the humiliating fact that they belonged to a conquereil 
people. Although the people of Oudh had themselves submitted 
peaceably to their nt^jv masters, nali\ c princes who had lands to 
lose were oflended and alarmed by an act of annexation wdiich, 
as it seemed to them, the King had done nothing to prwoke. 
Koaming over the hills, and through the vast forests and jungles 
of the country, w'erc myriads of savages, who seldom thought 
about the British Government, but who, if they ever heard that 
it was driven to bay, would bo likely to think how they might 
fatten upon its inisfoft;uncs. • Again, there was another large 
class, the Gujars or hereditary thieves of India, Avho, though 
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they Lad been for fifty years restrained by the curb of a civilis¬ 
ing power, were still straining to plunge back into the violent 
delights of an Ishinaclitish life. Lastly, in all the towns, as in 
those of the rest of the world, tkcro were swarms of worthless 
vagabonds, known by the generic name of^nidmashes, who, like 
the Gujars, detested the Government, precisely because it was 
a good and law-eiifoi^ing Government, and would notallow them 
to commit the villaijiics for which they Avere ahvays ready. 

Two or three generalisations respecting the feelings of these 
heterogeneous masses may be safely made. First, though the 
differences which have been notial would prevent them from 
combining with harmony, T’csolutioii, and singleness of aim 
against the Feringheos, the diflorcnccs of colour,‘of religion, of 
custom and of *ymi)atliios, Avhieh separated them all from the 
Feringhocs, were nof-less pr()n()ipiccd. It is true that the more 
thoughiiul of them Avere. ready to acknoAvhidgo that the British 
Government Avas justor, i^iore merciful, and more efficient than 
any thrab had pi’ocedcd it: but still many of them secretly longed 
for a return of the good okl tinu's, \|i’^hen, if there had been less 
2 )Aico, there had ]»een raoi e stii’, more (excitement, and a wider 
field for adveutnr(j j Avhen, if tlnevc had been less security for life 
and property, there had b(!(m more opportunities for gratifying 
personal animosities, and amassing illicit gains ; when, if taxation 
liad been heavier, thei‘(j had been some possibility of evading it; 
when, if ,justicc had been more uneei’tairt, there bad been more 
room for chieaiieiy and intrigue. Finally, among all these 
millions tlnirc Avas no real loyalty toA>airds the alien GoAmniment 
which had been forced t^y imi)o.se itself upon them, though the 
examples of men like Henry Lawi’ence, and John Nicholson, and 
MeadoAvs Taylor prove that individual Englishmen who knew 
how to work for, to sympathise Avith, and above all, to master 
the xjeoplc committed to their chaise, could win from them the 
truest loyalty and the most passionate devQtionJ 

While discontent was thus seething, another class of men, more 
formidable than insulted triluk^hlrs or dispossessed landholders, 
pundits or moulvis, were brooding over their separate wrongs. 

’ The Indian Rchdlion., by Dr. A. DnfT, pj). 170-81, 193-4, 198, 279-80, 
284-5 ; Meadows Taylor, pp. 365-72 ; H. Cotton’s Nine Years on the North- 
Western Fronti&r of Ilulio,, p. 285 ; (Meulia Hermo, voJ. i, i)p. 189-217, vol. iii. 
pp. 183-4; Ravkes’^ A^o<e? on the Revolt §f the N^rlh-West Provinces, p. 169 ; 
Purl. Papers, vol, xliv. (1857-58), Part 4, p. 1125. Bee also munerous notes 
scattei-ed through the .succeorliiig cha])tL‘rs. 



CHAPTER II 

^ 'lilK SKPOY ARMY 

As tlio idea of founding a European Empiie in India, which 
Clive realised, had been originated by Dn^jbix, 
so the instrument of conquest wliich the English p^poyarno.'* 
wielded had been already grasped by their iiuiie 
quick-sighted rivals. The French were the fii.§t to„pcrceive that 
the most warlike of the na\ives were eapalile of learning the 
mysteries of European discipline, and to see v hat a powerful 
lever for effecting the conquest of India the possession of a 
native ••yniy so disciplined would put into European hand.s. 
)Still, the oxpcriniout was a dangerous one. A handful of 
British soldiers under a Icadiir like (.'live might for a tyiie hold 
a portion of India in check; l^ut who would have believed that 
these intruders would one <lay conquer the greater ]jart of the 
entire •ontinent, and hold it in suhjectiiyi by the aid of a force 
far outnumbering their own, and severed fi-om them by the 
antipathies of race and of religious bigotry ? The story of the 
formation of the sepoy army, its achievements, and its decline 
will show how these antipathies were at fir.st held in check by 
human sympathy and professional jiridc ; how they were aftcr- 
w^ards irritated by official indiscretion; and how they'' culmin¬ 
ated in a death-grapple between the native and European 
forces, which had won a huiidfed victories by their united 
prowess. 

The first sepoy regiments were raised in Southern India,^ 


^ It wns at Bombay iluii|^ho very^first native corps were di.scipliue<l by the 
Englifih. Quarterly ReMetn^yoX. xviii., Article on tlio “OrigTji ainl State of the 
Indian Array,” p. 402. The writer was Sii' John Malcolm. 
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the scene of the Company’s earliest struggles. The defence of 
A root showed that, under the eyes of Europeans, 
8epoj?toS;ed'^° could successfully encounter pativc forces 

of far superior nijmhers.^ With this example 
before him, Clive did not hesitate to railo the battalion which 
fought under him at Plassey, and which formed the nucleus of 
the Bengal army, ft the constitution of the corps thus raised 
were conUiined the germs of those striking pecu- 
idiosyncrasies liaritics wliicli aftcrwai'ds distinguished that army 
sepoys. From tlioso of the other Presidencies.^ Recruited 
almost exclusively from the warlike population of 
the north-west, for the effeminate Bengali shrank from entering 
its ranks, it was iflainly composed of high-caste ihen, who were 
ready to face any tlaiiger, but Avho disdained the humblor duties 
of the soldier; whil(f the regiments of Madras and Bombay, in 
which men of different races and castes met and fraternised, 
were more generally useful and more amenable to control.® 
But with this difference the thice armies had certain common 
features. The early Jfmglish rulers believed that 
ouho U' o’ ^^^^7 would secure the attachment as well as the 
aniiy. obedience of their mercenaries by inducing natives 

of good family to enter their service as officers, and 
giving them the ample authority*which their birth and habits of 
command fitted them to wield. The native commandant was 
indeed placed under the supervision of an English officer; but 
he was occasionally sent in comma?;id of a detachment of which 
European soldici-s formed a part., to undertake the responsibility 
ajid to v/in the glory of Some distant enterjmse.'* Three English 
officers were thought sufficient for eacli battalion, and treated 
their Indian comrades with a sympathetic consideration which 
was repaid by respectful confidence. While English and native 

'la the Tiwps of Sept. 3, ISfiS, p. f, col. 5, Dr. Riissell wrote: “The 
general relation of the European to the native .soldier Is odiuirablj' expressed in a 
metaphor suggested, I believe, by Sir Colin Campbell himself. . . . ‘Take a 
bamb&o and cast it against a tree, the |liaft will rebound and fall harmless ; tip 
it with steel and it becomes a .spear which will pierce deep and kill.’ The 
bamboo is the Asiatic—the steel point is the European.” 

® A. Broome’s History of the. Rise, and Rroyress of the. B&tvjul A rniy, p. 93. 

3 The oldest,Madras regiments were maiidy composed of Mnhomedans and 
Hindus of high caste, but a ehauge soon took place. Ifumt&dy Review, vol. xviii., 
pp. 389, 397. ^ . i. 

* R. Orme’s History of the Military Transoctiom df the British Nation in 
Indostan, vol. i. p. 384, vol. iii. p. 495. 
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hands. Fortunately, the Command of a native battalion was 
still coveted; and the English olHcers who thus superseded the 
natives were picked men who knew how to maintain their 
authority. But in 1^96 a fuiithor change took place. The 
veteran Eui'opcan olheors iiad long complained 
Slou oSo. were passed over by younger men^ in 

the roj^l regiments which were from time to time 
sent out to reinforce the Company’s army. To appease their 
discontent, a complete reorganisation was efiected. Two sepoy 
battalions w'ere amalgamated into one regiment, to which the 
same number of oflicers w'as assigned as to a regiment in the 
King’s service, while all took rank according to the dates of 
their commissions.*- The system of pi'omotion by seniority in¬ 
troduced by this arrangement often threw the commands which 
had hitherto been always held 1^ tried men into the hands of 
those who were unfit to exercise authority; while the increase 
in the number of European officers still fui’ther lowered the 
already fallen position of their native comrades. Thenceforward 
there was no4liing to stimulate the lynhition of a sepoy. Though 
he might give signs of the military genius of a Hydcr, ho knew 
that he could never attain the pay of an English subaltei’n,^ and 
that the rank to which ho might attain, after some thirty years 
of faithful service, would not protect him from the* insolent 
dictation of an ensign fresh from England. But for a few years 
nothing: occurred to show the authors of these changes how 
disastrous they ^vere to prove. Tiiough the service had lost its 
charms, the sejioy continued to do his duty faithfully through 
the successive campaigns of AVellesloy’s administj-ation; imd the 
assault of Soriugapatam, and the charge which won the battle 
of Assayc proved that he could fight as well as his more 
fortunate ancestors who had conquered under Clive. It was 
not until the excitement of conquest, which had diverted his 
mind, subsided, that he began to brood, over his grievances. 
Unfortunately, the military authorities chose this very time for 
disquieting him still further ^.by the iritioduction of a set of 
vexatious regulations. It was not enough for them that he had 

^ 'fho highest pay attainable by a subalular of infantry was 174 rupees a 
month. Malcolm’s /W. Jlist. of India^ vol. ii, p. 233. That of an ensign was 
180. J. II. Stocquelor’s JJmidbooh of India, p. 57. [“Yes !'’ says Mr. H. 
Keone, “ but the sijbahd,ir could .save nit^e-tenthsi of hjs pay, -while the ensign 
could barely live upon the wliole.” See, however, the remarks in Malcolm’s 
work, to which I have referred, and also tSubbins's Ahdinies in Ondh, pp. 97-9.] 
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ever shown himsolf worthy to figh|fby the side of the British 
soldier. Believing that dross makes the man, the martinets 
who governed the Madras army, and who flattered themselves 
that they might safclv practisf their pet theories upon troops 
whose caste prejudiefs woro weaker than those of 
the luumhty Brahmins of Bcimal, forbade their 
men to wear the marks of caste upon their fore- frd.us issued 
heads ; despoiled them of their cherished earrings; annj" 
ordered them to shave off their venerated beards^ 
issued minute instructions respecting the length of their 
moustaches, and compelled them to exchange their old tuibans 
for now ones with leather cockades.^ These absurd measures 
aroused the fhost dangerous suspicions of ilie sepoys. They 
fancied that they detected in the new turbans ;» resemblance to 
the hats wairn hy the Christians; “ and 1?lie leather cockades, 
made of the skins of hogs or cow's, were abominaltle to Hindus 
and Mahomedans alike. Hithei-to they had had no cause to 
fear that the Christians would insult their i eligious. But now, 
with minds already depressed by a load of real# if ino’ Hable 
grievances, and irritated by needless innovations, they were in 
a mood to believe any story against their rulers. Ignorant, 
credulous, and excihiblo, the sepoys at every station in southern 
India gave a ready ear to the •travelling fakirs and busybodies 
of every kind wdio told them lying tales of the intolerant pros- 
elytism of the hhiglish. The Ocneral in Ceylon, so ona of these 
malicious fables ran, had nurn’ched his whole corps to church- 
pjirade. The head-centre of disaffection w'as Vellore, where the 
sons atid daughters of Tippoo were leading the luxurious lives of 
state prisoners, and cherishing visions of the restoration of their 
'humbled dynasty. They and their crowd of dependents eagerly 
clutched at the opportunity of turning the discontent of the 
sepoys to account,^ ridiculed their Anglicised appearance, and 
gravely assured theip that they would soon bo converted to 
Christianity. Maddened by those taunts, the men plotted to 
murder their oflicers and the Em’opean troops in the dead of 
night, seiise the fortress of Vellore, and hold it wdiilc their 
brethren at the other stations in the south of the peninsula were 
following their example. If the reorganisation of 17D6 had not 
. blasted the hopes of the sepoys and deadened their interest in 

^ Report of the V<^or6*Mutiny torniuissioii, Pari. Pai%r!>, vol. xlii. (1860), 
p.690. 3 2b. 
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their profession, if the llc^^^cno^atioIl of English officers had 
treated their men with the sympathy which their predecessors 
had ever shown, there would have been a faithful few among 
the garrison to give ■warning of i^ie impending danger, if indeed 
such a danger could then have arisen.^ ' But, as it was, when 
the stoiTO burst, the English were taken wholly by 

Pi; surprised Some were shot down at their posts: 

Vclloiv, and its ^ ^ i • i • i i in* 

results. others were muruerecl m their beds; ana all must 
have been overpowered if there had not been a 
solitary officer outside the fort who heard the tumult, and 
hurried to Arcot for help. Fortunately Colonel Cillcspie, the 
commandant of that station, was a man equal to any emergency. 
In less than a quarter of an hour after he had hc*ard the news, 
ho was galloping at the head of a squadron of English dragoons 
towards the scene of mutiny. ^ The rest of the regiment, a 
squadron of native cavalr}', and some galloper guns soon 
followed. Finding the gate closed against his force, Cillcspie 
had himself drawn up alone l)y a rope over the walls, assumed 
command of the remnant of the garijisori, and kept the mutineers 
at bay until his men forced their way in, completed the rescue, 
and took terrible vengeance upon all ibe delinquents, except 
those who escaped, or who were reserved for raoie formal 
punishment. But, though the '■ authorities, terrified • by the 
results of their own folly, lost no time in rescinding tlie ob¬ 
noxious .regulations, the evil had not yet spent itself. At 
Hyderabad, at Nuiidydroog, a[id»’at Palamkotta symptoms of 
mutiny appeared. It w'as not until Lord William Bcntinck, who 
was then Governoi* of Madras, had issued a proclamation,* assur¬ 
ing the army tliat the Coveriiment had no thought of interfering 
with their religion, that, the sepoys began to recover their- 
equanimity, ['’or a long time the minds of high officials were 
exercised by an enquiry into the causes of the mutiny; but the 
Directors settled the que.stion in a plain|y-worded minute, in 
which, with unusual insight, they laid the blame upon tire now 
generation of commanding offipers, who had neglected to earn 
the confidence of their men. 


The lessons of the mutiny and the rebuke of the 
Advaiitanes Court Were not thrown away. A favourable re- 
thiTe^ys. action set in; and, under the nde of Minto and 
Hastings, English colonels were still prcftid to command native 


1 See Qmrterly Retfieic, vol. xvili. p. 391. 
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regiments, and learned to treat tj^ir men with the paternal 
kindness which had won their y?earts in the days of Clive. 
And, though the era of the sep(^s’ greatness had passed away, 
the advantages of the servj|;e were still enough to tempt 
men to enter it. In fits own family the sepoy was still a grcjit 
man: he received his pay with a regularity to which the sepoys 
of the native states were strangers : he had comfortable pension 
to look forward to; and, when he went to law, as he often did, 
for the natives of India nra nearly as fond of litigation as their 
Eimopean mastei'S, ho had the tight of being hearef in onr courts 
before all other suitors. While he enjoyed these material 
advantages, his nobler feelings were aroused when he thought 
of the succession of victories which ho had helped the great 
Company to gain, and proudly identified his foi«tunes with those 
of the conquering race. And,^when bis aetivc career was over, 
ho had stories to tell of tlic great commanders under ■svhom he 
had fought, Avhich inspired his children and his fellow-villagers 
to follow in his footstejrs. The high officials who held his 
destiny in their hands might have attache(? hiii# for over to 
their service; for he was no mere mercenary soldier. But 
every change w'hicli they made in his condition, or in his rehi- 
tions with his officers, was a change for the Avorse. And yet 
they wore not wholly to blame; for these changes were partly 
the result of the grooving potver of the English and the intro¬ 
duction of English civilisation. As the Company’s .territory 
expanded, tlierc was a constantly increasing demand _ 

£11 , 1 1 . , • Tlip host ofTicers 

tor able men to survey lauii, raise irregular regi- iiom 

ments,* or act as political otllcers; and, when the 
ambitious sulialterii saw the Avider field for liis 
powers Avhich these lucrative posts oflered, it Avas 
not to be expected that ho should elect to remain Avith his corps. 
Thus, year by year, the best officers were seduced from their regi¬ 
ments by the prospcc^ of stail" employ. Conscious of inferiority, 
jealous of their comrades’ good fortune, those Avho remained lost 
all interest in their duties; and the men soon per- • 
ceived that their hearts Avere far ^rom them.^ More- 
over, the authorities began to deprive commanding 
officers of the powers which had once made tlicm absolute 

' Both Sir Joliu Malcolm and Lord Metcalfe wore of ojnnion lliat from the 
moment when the comj^iaTnV of a native regiment became Jess sought for than 
other employment we might date tin' coiumciicemeut of our downfall. J. Jacob’s 
Vieics and Opinions, iVeface, p. .xviii. 
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rulers over their regimenJt?^ and which they had used with 
the discretion of loving patents. The gi-owing centralisa¬ 
tion of military authority ut headquarters deprived the 
colonel of his power to promlte, to reward, or to punish, 
and, when he ventured to pronounce a decision, it "was as likely 
as not that it would he appealed against and reversed. Finally, 
as if to destroy the ihore friendly relations which, after the crisis 
of 1800, had sprung up again between officers and 
Order un 824 . iTicu, a General Order was issued in 1824, by which 
^lie two battalions dl each regiment were formed 
into two sopaT-atc regiments, and the officers of the original body 
re-distributed among its oft-shoots without regard to the associa¬ 
tions which they h&d contracted -with their old coffi})anies. 

The evil result of all these changes showed itself when the 
first Buimesc war V’oke out. Even if the Bengal 
sepoy luid had no pi’evious cause for discontent, 
such a war Avould have }>eon distasteful to him. 
He shrank from going to a foreign land of Avhioh he knew 
nothing, andc "which liis imagination pictured as an abode of 
horrors. Moreover, other unforeseen circumstances arose, wliich, 
acting upon minds already brooding over real giievances, and 
now initated by a demand for an unwelcome service, produced 
open insubordination. The sepoys at Barrackpore heard with 
dismay an exaggerated "s^ersion of a disaster which the British 
troops akeady engaged in Buima had suft'ered: they imagined 
that they foresaw the approaching ’doom of the Company’s Kaj; 
and, to crown all, they heard it rumoured that Government, 
unable to provide themnvith carmige, had resolved, in defiance 
of their caste feelings, to transport them to the seat of w'ar by 
sea. Believing the lying report, they refused to march. But 
the Commandcr-in-Chicf, Sir Edward Paget, was an officer who 
required to be obeyed when he gave orders. Knowing that 
leniency shown to mutineers is simply a \ 5 reak form of cnielty, 
he went down to Barrackpore Avith a strong European force, 
and paraded the regiments, ^n attempt was made to disabuse 
their minds of the delusion which had fastened upon them. 
They jvere then offered the }<iternative of consenting to march, 
or grounding their arms. They refused to do either. Instantly 
a shower of grape fell upon them; and they fled in panic, leaving 
a number of dead upon the grouifd. Ttto su-rviving ringleaders 
were hanged; and the 47th, the regiment that had been most 
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guilty, was disbanded, and its nam^ rased from the Army List. 
The punishment so promptly deij^ out struck terror into the 
native army; and open mutiny postponed for many years.' 

The return of peace, hcp^cver, brought fresh dangers. 
Writhing under the instant demands which war 
had made upon their Treasury, the Directors re¬ 
solved to retrench, and deprived the ^English 
officers of a portion of their pecuniary allowances. 

A few years before, such a step would have been 
followed by mutiny; but these officers coutcntii'l themselves 
with a temperate and ineffectual statement of their gi’ievanccs. 
Their men noted the futility of <bhoir resistance, and learned to 
despise their ^already weakenefl authority still more." But, as 
if he had feared that the sepoys might still retain some little 
respect for their nominal commandf*rs, Loid \Villiam Bentinck 
thought fit, a few years later, t8 weaken the power 
of the latter still further by abolishing cor])oral Aboiiti.in of 

« ^ corDoritl 

punishment. What was the fruit of his we.ak pumshmeut. 
humanitiirianism ? The sepoy ceased altogether 
to fear his office)-; and it i.-? hard for an oilicer to win the love 
even of the honest, unless he can strike terror into the basc.^ 

The disastrous effects of impaired discipline were aggravated 
by the circumstances of the Afghan war. Com¬ 
pelled, while in AfghAnistdn, to eat impure food 
and to drink impure Avater, the sepoys lost caste; 
and the survivors, Avho wer^ obliged, on returning 1;o India, 
to pay for readmission, complained that the Government had 
broken faith with them.' Their imaginations too were deeply 

^ Kaye {Hhl. of the Sepoy War, vol. i. pp. 2G8-71) coiulcmna Pjiget’s at-lion. 
When troops, under the influence of a delusion, show syiiipti>ui,s of inntuiy, the 
duty of their conitnander, as 1 understand it, is to explain to them how they are 
in error, to warn them that, if, after explanation given, they persist in disolicdience, 
they will be punished, .and, if they persist, to punish them. Paget did not warn 
the sepoys that he was prepared to tiie upon them. But his conduct was approved, 
by two liigh authorities, H<ivelock .ami Sydney Cotton. 

® See Sir Thom.as Seaton’s From Cadet to Cohniel, vol. i. pp. 85-C. 

* “Tlie proposed abolition,” writes Seaton (//>. p. (54), ‘‘was universally 
condemned. The native officers, who hfcd all risen from the ranks . were 
vehemently against it. When the letter reached my commanding oflicer, he 
assembled all the most intelligent native officers, and asked their opinion on the 
subject. Tlioy oxpre,ssed them.selves very freely and stronglj’' . . . saying, ‘We 
hope the hazoor . . . will not abolish flogging; wo don’t care .about it, only the 
budiiioslies are floggeil, if they deserve it. ... If you abolish flogging, the army 
mil no longer feavy amUthei^ will be'a mutiny.’ ” The italics arc mine. 

MS. Correspondence ; Pari. Papri's., vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 4, pp, 1123-4. 
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affected by the appalling ^lamitios which had overtaken the 
Feringhecs; and their tradifequal belief in the invincibility of 
the groat Company was ovo^hljwn. 

Victory, however, sowv^uived to the British ann^ The 
Afghan war was follo^wflP^y tlie swift ^compiest of Sind, in 
w'hich the sepoys earned praise of a commander who knew, 
better than any man how to gauge a soldier’s qualities. And, 
Avithin the next five years, the native army covered itself afresh 
Avith glory in the Iavo AA’-ar.s against its hereditary enemies, the 
:^')rmidablo warriors of the KhalsA. But the ex- 
ot^disnpiu™ citement of coiupiest, Avhich flattered the sepoy’s 
juidc, and prevcisted him from brooding over his 
grievances, could not last for ever. Moreover, though he 
fought gallantly, tlic insubordination Avhich had resulted from 
the weakening of his^ oflicer’s poAvers shoAA’’ed itself even in the 
heat of campaigning. William Hodson, Avho learned his earliest 
military lessons in the fii'st Sikh AA^ar, and Avho Avas destined 
to prove in the great Mutiny itself that Asiatics arc as sus¬ 
ceptible as Europvvans of a perfect discipline, has recorded his 
amazement at the disorderly condu’et of the Bengal regiments 
Avitb his column. Again, as each new conquest lessened the 
chances of future AA^ar, and thus diminished the 


sepoy’s self-importance, it imposed upon him the 
sepoy’s lay. uiiAVclcome (liitv of leaving his OAvn country and 
his own relations to garrison a distant and often 
unhealthy land. To this inevitab|e trial the parsimony of his 
rulers added another. To encourage liim to fight its battles on 
strange soil, the Government gave him an increase of pay«: bur, 
as soon as his vahmr had added the foreign country to its 
domiiiion.s, it reAA\‘irded him by AvithdraAving his alloAvances, and 
tried to justify it.s meanness by the ungenerous quibble that he 
AA'as noAv once more on British territory. A succes- 
inuKrf." -'^^on of mutinies punished the authors of this policy, 
hut did not convince them or their successors of its 


costliness. Four Bengal regiments, Avarned for service in Sind 

after its annexatictu, rcfu.scd to march until their 
18'44 ' 

extra alloAvances aa'cfc restored to thorn. A Madras 


corps, which the Governor of the Madras Presidency sent to the 
aid of the Sind Government, promising, on his own responsibility, 
that they should receive tlieir highpr payi^wcro told, when they 
reached Bomb.ay, that the Supreme Government had refused to 
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confirm the promise, and revenge(^hemselves for their disap¬ 
pointment by creating a disturbaj^ on parade. Nor were the 
sepoys who were sent to ncwlj^annexed territories the only 
sulTerers from the nigffardlincs/^of the Government. A regi¬ 
ment of Madras cavjiffy’', after maij^hing northward nearly a 
thousand miles, to garrison a station for which tlie Government 
could spare no troops, on the faith of a promise 
that their services would only be needed for a 
time, found that they were to remain as a permanent garrison, 
that their pay was to be reduced to a lower rate, S,nd that, out 
of this pittonce, they would have to pay for the conveyance of 
their families from the south, and l5U])port them on their arrival. 
They could noC defray these charges without nunning into debt. 
They could not leave their families in the south ^ for, unlike the 
Bengal regiments, they were alwiy^s accompanied on their wander¬ 
ings l>y their wives and children. What wonder then that, after 
loyally performing an unwelcome duty, and finding that the 
promises which had been made to itiein were to be broken, 
they sliould have resented guch a cynical bi^bach^of faith by 
mutiny ? ^ 

Fortunately these isolated acts of insubordination did not 
ripen into a general revolt: but, Ihi gli they were chcched at 
the time,, partly ly concession, partly by the punishment of the 
ringleaders, no decided steps were taken to make their rccuiTence 
impossible. Nothing but a radical reform of the relations J>ctween 
officer and sepoy, an iinmistakcable resolve to treat the latter 
both firmly and generously, could have healed his discontent. 
But tht authorities were satisfied with applying a j>alliative 
when they should have wrought a cure; and they could have 
felt no satisfaction in punishing offenders whom their own injustice 
had provoked to sin. 

How deeply seated was the evil, became manifest after the 
second Sikh wai. Charles l^apicr had been sent 
out to wipe away the disgj-ace.which our arms had 
suffered at Chilian walla: but, though Gough had I'lUo witi^Lor.! 
aniicipatca nis triumph as a conqueror by the 
victory of Gujrilt, ho was to gain another triumph over the 
conquering army itself. He had only just reached , , 
oimla wneu he heard that twm regiments at Baw'al- 
pindi, which formed* paift of the army of ov nipaiion distributed 
* Kaye, vol. i. pp. 27(x-302. See also Calcutta Itcviac, vol, .xli. pp. 06-7. 
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over the newly-conquered^l^njah, had refused to receive their 
pay unless the extra allowarBifis were granted them. It seemed 
likely that otliei’ regiments \^ild follow their example. Dis¬ 
regarding the advice of a m^iher of his staff, who mistook 
indiscriminate severity for vigoui’, to disHiiid the insubordinate 
regiments at once, Napier sent instructions to Sir Colin Campbell, 
who commanded al^Rdwalpindi, to reason quietly with the men, 
but at the same time to hold a European force in readiness to 
awe them into obedience if persuasion should fail. Before 
Campbell reTioived these orders, the immediate danger passed; 
for the insubordinate regiments saw that it would be madness 
to persist in the prescTico cJf armed Europeans, and silently 
resolved to bide their time. But there was diinger in other 
quarters. Proteeding on .'i tour of inspection through the 
northern provinces,* Napier cq^lected evidence which, in his 
judgement, proved that twenty-four regiments were 
only waitiiig for an opportunity to rise. An incipient 
mutiny at Wazirabad was only repressed by the tact of Colonel 
John Hearse^, ^till Napier believed that the worst had not 
yet come. Making Peshawar his headquarters, he held himself 
in readiness to swoop down upon any point at which mutiny 
might appear. When, however, the crisis came, he was not 
called upon to face it in person*; for it was met by the faithful 
courage of a sepoy regimdnt. The 66 th Native Infantry 
mutinie4 at Govindgarh; and the 1st Native Cavalry crushed 
them. Napier disbanded the imitinous corps, transferred its 
colours to a regiment of Gurkhas, and boasted that by this stroke 
he had taught the Brahmins that, whenever they showed*a sign 
of discontent, a more warlike people would always bo ready to 
supplant them.^ But, while he punished mutiny, he pitied the 
mutineers, for he believed that native disloyalty was the result 
of British injustice; and in this spirit of sympathy ho directed 
that an old regidaticn, which had granted compensation to the 
sepoys for dearness of provisions at a rate higher than that 
sanctioned by the one then in force, should be restored, and 
observed until the Governor-General, who was then absent from 
the seat of Government, should pronounce his decision upon 
the case. 

But Dalhousie could not forgive the man who had dared to 
act without waiting for his commands. • Fos some time past he 

* See Sir W. Hunter’s Life of Brum ilotifjkton ilothjfion, p. 110. 
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had been irritated by what he ^^^arded as the insolence of 
Napier’s bearing; and he resolved Jp teach him that the Governor- 
General was his master. He th^efore publicly reprimanded the 
Commander-in-Ohief for assuipmg an authority that did nob 
belong to him, and field up to the natives the unedifying 
spectacle of disunion among their rulers. The old soldier re¬ 
sented this rebuke as a persomil affront; ancf a keen controversy 
arose between the two. But of the nume.rous questions upon 
which they disputed, two only are of vital interest: first, were 
the forty thousand sepoys in the Punjab really infected with a 
mutinous spirit or not ? Secondl}^ was the Commander-in-Chief 
justified in putting forwtird the claim to act, in real or supposed 
emergencies, itjjon his own discretion ? Th(? former of these 
points cannot, for want of sufficient evidence-, be positively 
determined; but it is probable *that Napici- o\er-cstimated the 
danger, and that the measure by which ho tried to avert it was 
uncalled for. The othci' question is one which men will answer 
according to their individual temperaments. Assuming that 
Napier was right in his estimate of the tTang<»‘, ho would 
certainly have been unworthy of his high otiico if, for fear of 
incmririg an official rebuke, be had shrunk from dealing with it 
promptly. But while we may admire, as the highest and most 
valuable .form of courage, the* readiness with which a Nelson 
assumes responsibility upon occasion, we must admit that he 
should bo very careful to make sure that the occasion isj’eal. 

Bight or wrong, however^ Napier was determined that ho 
would no longer be subject to Dalhousie.^ Stung b}’^ what he 
rcgarditl as the unjust and ungenerous oondiict of his chief, and 
resolved not to be a powerless specUitoi- of the evils which he 
predicted, he resigned his post, and spent the rest of his life in 
composing a solemn warning of the fatal results that would surely 
flow from Indian misgovernment.- 

® t 

^ See i’a])er.s relating to 1:he Resignation by Sir Charles Napier of the office of 
Coinmau(Ier-in-Cliief in Imlia {P/tr/. Papers^ vol. xlvii. [1854]) ; Life if Sir 
Napier, vol. iv.; and an article by Sir H. La^\rence entitled “ Sir Charles Napier's 
I’osthunions Work” {Qdcutla Jlevieu\ vol. x\ii.). 

* It has often heeu said th.at Napier never nTote anything that <'ould bo fairly 
interpreted as a warning against or a }>rophecy of a sepoy mutiny. But I tind 
these words among his pnblisheil writings ;—” he (the sepoy) is devoted to us as 
yet, but we take no pains to preserve his attachment. It in no cmiccm of mine, 1 
shall be dead bt^fore what 1 ybgcseg v'iU. take place, hut it will fake jtfacif’ Again, 
“high caste,—that is to*say mutiny —is euconraged.”- -J'/«(^s, July 24, 1857, 
p. 6, col. 1, and Aug. 17, p. 9, col. 4. 'Fho italics are mine. See also p. 91, 
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The sepoys themselves one more practical warning; but 
it was lost upo^the Governor-Cicneral. In 1852 
bSSi'by invited the ?feth Bengal Native Infantry to 
amitiv.* volimtecr for sor\^o in Burma. Bcgarding the 

regiineut. ... . % i • • v. 

invitation as an encroachment upon their ngnts, 
for the Bengal sepoy enlisted on the understanding that he should 
not he required to c%ss the sea, the men flatly refused to nuirch. 
Besides the ])roofs of the rottenness of our military system 
which occasional mutinies had supplied, there had 
naihnn*,i(> and Ibcen 110 huik of warnings from men whose experience 
of counsfUora. gavc them a right to speak. Thomas Munro and 
John Malcolm Tuul earnestly insisted upon the 
necessity of attaching the se})oy to the service hy making the 
prizes which it* held out to his ambition more valuable; and 
Charles Napier had adiled his t^istimony to theirs as to the fatal 
results which would ensue from so lo^v^ering the position of the 
Englisli commandant as to deter all jihle oflicers from aspiring to 
it,^ But Dalhou.sic’s predecessors, or the authorities who had 
cliosen thenif had neglected to profit hy these warnings; and, 
when he assumed office, lie was so beAvilclered by the conflicting 
opinions which a multitude of counsellors thrust upon him, that, 
he resolved, perh-aps in despair, perhaps in easy con/idenco, to 
leave the system as he found it. • • 

Still, though it was hard to choose between the opposite 


Itadical dffrert-s 
of tho 
army. 


theories on the effects of gi’^dng preference to 
high-caste candidates for enlistment, of mixing 
men of difterent races in the same regiment,'' 


of promoting by seniority, and of adding to the nuAber of 


notfi 1, infra. It is quite true that lie often spoke in liifjjh terms of tlio ili.seipline 
of t!ie native troops. But, in tiie lirst i^lace, lio expressly e.\;cepte<l the Beugai 
army from this pr.alse. (See Tima, July 24, 1857.) Ami, in the .second jdace, 
the fact that he Bestowed th-: ])iuise is qujf;e consistent with his having foreseen 
that the objects of it would sooner or liit(‘r mutiny. As far as 1 can see, all that 
he meant to say was that the sepoys were by natiu e far more ti’aetablo tlian British 
soldiers. He foresaw tliat, if they wei'e eiicouraged by continued relaxation of 
discipline to mutiny, and thought thn^ it would be their interest to do so, tliey 
v/ould, being human, yield to tlic tfMuptation. 

^ Many officers who were aware of the laxity of discipline in sepoy regiments 
were afraid to siteak out. See W. II. Russell’s I)lart/ in. Jndi^, vol. i. p. 267. 

Mr. H. D. Robertson {District Duties dnriwi the /fo'o//, pp. 101-209) dwells 
on the “ vital error ” which “ was lormerly committed in not rocruiting according 
to nationalities.” ^folm Lawrence, when raising ntfv lilies in 18r)7, took care to 
form each regiment of companies differing from one another in race .—JAfe of Lord 
Lawrence, vol, ii. pp. 111-12. See, however, Kaye, vol. i. pp. 332-8, 
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European ofSl k wtli each re^^f^cnt, there were certain 
undeniable W f which might ha^ij shown Dalhoiisie that the 
opinions of til / opponents of tiy-'Eengal system were sounder 
than the oquany plausible opinijl^is of its supporters. It needs 
a man of genius to riepnstruct a long-established system, and 
push aside the dead weight of prejudice which defends it. But, 
though Dalhousie is not to be blamed for* having lacked the 
force to achieve so gi’cat a task his acquiescence in tlie defects 
of the c.xistmg system is inexcusable. It was impossible to 
explain away the fact that in Eengal, where a low-caste subahdar ^ 
might often be soon off paradci crouching in abject submission 
before the Brahnii!! recruit Avhom ?ie was sup])o.scd to command, 
the predominance of high-caste men, or, at l^ast, the deference 
that was yielded to theii* caste prejudices, Avas fatal to diseqffinc. 
It was ccT’tainly true that native opinion in ihc T)om]>ay and 
Madras Prcsidencios allowed a high-caste seiJO}'^ t(» perform duties 
which would have shocked brahminical lacjudice in Bengal, just 
as, to choose a familiar illustration, niru? English I’rotcstaiits out 
of ten no longer finfl themselves troubled Ijy £fciup],es a))out the 
observance of the Sabbath when they go iibrfiad. But this 
consideration ought not to haA c led the (.lovcrnment to tr;.ckle 


to caste prejudices, hut rather to reject all i*eeruits Avho allowed 
tho,se prejudices to interfere Avjth their military duties, and to 
enlist in their stead the tliousands of better men Avho would Iuia’c 
been only too glad to take their places.^ Had this been done, 
tlio Brahmin’s self-interest would haA"C soon got the better of his 
pi-ejudices ; for, even in Bengal, he kept Ins caste in the baek- 
ground*vvhoii his officer dared to shoAV tlv^it he pitied it, and only 
obtruded it hecanso h(j found that he could generally use it as 
an instrument for tlic coercion of his eonimandcrs."^ Again, 
though Dalliousio. may Avell have been perplexed Avhen Napier 
insisted that the Bengal system of promotion by seniority kept 
the army contented by holding out to every man a sure prospect 
of ultimate advancement, Avhile John Jacob asserted Avith equal 
truth that the sepoys Avho became officers under that system 


Native captain. 

“ See letter^ from Lewis IVlly and John Jacob to tlio Times, Jan. 19, 1858, 
p. 7, col. 2, and Jan. 28, p. 7, col. fi. 

® “It IS a mihtake to suppose tbcni (the Madias sepoys) fiet? from caste 
prejudices. There ai’c plentv of these, but they have not been given in to,”— 
Calcutta Review, vol. i.v.'fllii.,Article—“The Madras Native Anny," p. 134. See 
also p. 145. 
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were worn-out imbeciles iVfit for command, yet the fact that in 
the Bombay army, where p^motion went by merit, the native 
officers were the bulwarks of qjeciplino, might have been accepted 
as a proof of the inferiority the Bengal system.^ Finally, 
Dalhousie should have remembered thife not Jacob only, but 
some of the ablest officers of the Bengal army itself had lifted up 
their voices against the system under which they had been 
brought up. It was a fact, and one of which many of those 
officers wore uneasily conscious, that for thirty years ^Kust the 
Bengal army had been in a state of quasi-niuti ny, and that 
several actual mutinies, besides tlioso which were too flagrant to 
be concealed, had been liuslfed up by the authorities at head¬ 
quarters.f 

The disputed i)oints that have just been noticed Averc, how¬ 
ever, of small imj^ortance compared with one vital 
question, Oii the answer to Avhich dejumded the 
loyalty of the sc'poy army arul the stability of the 
Indian empire. Were commanding officers to be once more 
entrusted wjth that rightful autlyn'ity of which the jealousy 
the red-tapeism of headquarters had robbed them? This 
question Avas absolutely neglected. The scjK)y Avas taught to 
regard, not his colonel, but the head of the army as his com¬ 
manding officer; ami the head of the army was to him no more 
than a dim idea. IvjioAving the impotence of his officers, ho 
amused^himself by bringing frivolous complaints against them 
at every lialf-yciirly inspection. Fet the men who diil this wore 
as capable of reverencing authority as the veteran who salaamed 
the picture of I'lyj-e (k)ote, his dec.d commander. MAcIi has 
been Avritten about tlic sej)oy’s impulsiveness, his credulity in 
accepting a delusion, his childish ol)stiijacy in clinging to it. 
But, though these qualities did belong to him, they would 
never of themselves have led him to Tcbcl. He AA^•1S by nature 
less insubordinate than the Britmh soldier. Napier C()uld see 
nothing to fear in him so long as he was properly dealt with. 
FoivAvith all his faults, he liarl the quality, which is inborn in 
all men, of respjicting authority Avhen exci’ciscd by a strong and 
just superior. He cntcjred our army AAuth no idea of chiiming 
any rights for himself. But, Avhen he found that his colonel, 
whom he was ready to obey as his absolute king, and to rever- 

’ See als6 VarL Papers, vol, xliv. (ISHT-Ss), Part 4, ji. 1127. 

^ Overland Bonilay Times, 1857, p. 184. Times, July ID, 1857. 
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ence as his father, was powerless to.,furnish or reward him; when 
he listened to the Articles of War, which seemed to imply that 
his officers expected him to dis<^)bey them; a new light flashed 
across his mind.^ It was only Necessary to rule him according 
to his genius, to teacn-hirn that he must obey unhesitatingly, 
and that he would in return be treated generously, and he would 
have been a loyal soldier for life. It was n^t the inconsistency 
of their character that drove the same sepoys who had risked 
their lives on the field of battle to protect their officers, and had 
watched by their bedsides when they were wounded, to murder 
them when the Mutiny bi’okc out it was the inconsistency with 
which they were treated. 

It is, however, possible that, even if all the reforms in detail 
which had been suggested had been carricfl mit, 
the spirit of mutiny might not* have bcetf wholly 
overcome, unless the disproportion that existed be- numberaof 
tween the numbers of the Native and the European Native tlwps. 
troops had been remedied. It may be said that for 
this disproportion the Cabviets, the Boards of Control, the 
Courts of Directors, the Governors-General, the Anglo-Indian 
officers, and the English people of three generations were jointly 
responsible.- At the close of Dalhousie’s administration the 
Native ti*oops amounted to tAva hundred and thirty-three thou¬ 
sand men; while, to watch this gigantic army, there were only 
foity-fivc thousand three hundred and twenty-two Ikiropean 
soldiers of all arms.'* IMoreoA'Cr the latter were located on such 
false principles that their controlling power was seriously im¬ 
paired.* Yet there had never been a time Avheii that power was 
more needed. It cannot be too emphatically stated that the 
natives of India, with the exception of a very fcAv men of rare 
powers of reflection, or rare opportunities of acquiring informa¬ 
tion, had not the least idea yf the real resources of England. 

1 See Jacob, pp. 1-3, n)«.12, 321, 12f), 221, 120-S. AI.-,o Malcolm’:,/W. 
ULt. of India, vol. u. pp. 225-l.'>. 

“ See Temple, p. 115. ^ • 

® Duke of Argyll’s India under Dnlhmisie and Canning^ pp. .51, 63. Jm- 
inediate.ly' before the Mutiny tlie )nitive troop.s amounted to 232,224, the Eiiropeau-s 
to 45,522—6170 oflicers ami 3i),352 iion-comraKsi,ioiie{l officers and men. Thejje 
figures, however, do not give a fair idea of the W'eakiiess of the European troops. 
“In Bombay,” Avrites Montgomery Martin on the authority of PorL Papers, 
“the relative strength of Eurm>can to Native, Infanlvy was as 1 to 9^ ; in Madras, 
ns 1 to 16|; and in ajs 1 to 24^.”^— The Ituliun JSrIfjdrc, voi. ii. p. 125. 

See also Pari. Papers, vol. xxxvii. (1858), pp. 219-65. ^ Argyll, p. 62. 
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They drew their conclusioiit merely from wluit they saw. In- 
credible as it may appeiir, it a common belief among them 
that the population of the Briash Isles was not much more than 
a hundred thousand souls. ^ \As if to confirm them in this 
delusion, the Horae Government had recently withdrawn two 
regiments from India to strengthen the army in the Crimea. 
It is not to be wondered at that soon afterwards it began to be 
rumoured in the bazaars and the sepoy lines that Russia had 
conquered and annexed England. 

Dalhousi? devoted much anxious consideration to the ques- 
tioJi of increasing the numbers of the European 
improving their distribution, and stated 
Daihou.sio. his arguments and conclusions with his u.sual clear- 
iieas aiul emphasis in a series of minutes, which ho 
ordered to be transmjttotl to thq,Directors, lie pointed out that 
the Crimean war had given bii'th to monstrous rumours injurious 
to our prestige: he dwelt upon the fact that, notwithstanding 
the vast increase of our territoiies by the conquests and annexa¬ 
tions of his a^lmiifistration, there ha^ heen hai'dly any correspond¬ 
ing increase in our niilitaiy strength; and he insisted on the 
necessity of maintaining an oflective and constant control ovei- 
the immense alien population of our Indian possessions, and of 
guarding against possible attackfi from the ambitions, princes “ 
who dwelt outside our frontier. But it is a curious fact that 
there is ;io evidence to show that he had the faintest suspicion of 
the far more serious danger to which the European troops were 
exposed fi*om their native auxiliaries. This fact, however, 
does not affect the value of the practical suggestions which he 
offered. He proposed to reduce the number of sepoys in 
each regiment to eight hundred men, to disband four regi¬ 
ments of mitivc cavalry and four of native infantry, to raise the 
strength of th(3 European infantry from thirty-one^ to thirty- 
five or, if possible, thirty-seven battalions, and to increase the 
numbers of the European companies of artillery.'^ But these 

^ See Trevelyan’s Caionpore, ]>. 27 ; and Pari. Popem, vol. xliv. (1867-68), 
Part 4, p. 1126. * 

- TTio rulers of Afghanistan, Nepal, and Burma. 

^ The nominal strength at the time was thirty-three. Two, however, had 
been temporarily withdrawn for scivice in Europe, 

* Argyll; Jackson, pp. 160-70; /W.vol. xlii. (1858), pp. 617-35. Dal- 
bousie also proposed to raise two new European cavjalry regiments, but, say.s SirC. 
Jackson, “as Lord*>lalhousie suggested the withdrawal ol the two Royal regiments 
of cavalry in Bengal, this proi>osal would not have increased the European force." 
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suggestions were not adopted; ^ and the sepoys, inflated by a 
sense of their own importance, faturally looked forward to a 
time when they might use their J^rength to overturn the Govern¬ 
ment, and establish thwr own sApremacy.^ 

On the eve of LordICanning’s arrival, the native army was a 
heterogeneous body, as in race, caste, and ^ligion, 
so also in quality. There were a few superb ir- evcof*rlora° 
regular regiments, commanded by a handful of picked Canning's 
European officers. There were the useful troops o^ 

Bombay and Madras. There was the Bengal array, composed of 
stalwart men of martial aspect, yho had been perhaps better 
endowed by nature with soldierly qualities than the men of the 
other Presidencies, but who had, under a coi^upt system, been 
suffered to become a dangerous mob. It was no wonder that 
these regiments, in which the sctitries relieved each other when 
and how they pleased, in which it was a common occurrence for 
men to quit their ranks without leave, ^'ind scour the country in 
quest of plunder,'^ were ripe for mutiny, d’he nyu'vel is that they 
had so long preserved the semblance of an army •Yet so gi-eat 
is the force of hahit that, while the ablest men in India kept 
repeating the solemn warning that it was in the force on which 
the safety of the empire depended that its greatest danger lay,*^ 
the Benglal officers regarded fhe insubordination which they 
could not "wholly ignore as inseparable from the constitution of 
a native army. They were deaf to the rumbling of the volcano ; 
for they did not know that it lily beneath them until its eruption 
startled them out of their fatal slumher. 


' Up to Feb. 8, 1858, they had not even been brought imder Ihe notice of 
the Directors. 

® Tliis is the opinion of Sir It. Temple, and "was that of Tjiud Lawrence. 
Temple, p. 11,'i. Sir Sydney Cotton mentions in hi., book, yinr }"(!«/■> on the 
Norih-Western Frontier of India, p. 157, that, many months before the Mutiny, 
his native servants wished to leave hlhi on the ground that “there was about to 
be a general rising in the comitry, in which the sejioy army was to take the Kad.” 
See also Evidence taken before the (kmrt appointed for the 1'rial of the King of 
Delhi, p. 267, FarL Pajh^rs, vol. wiii. (1869). , 

“ Jacob, pp. 107-8, 115-17. See App. V/. 

■* Jacob, p. 229. 



CHAPTER III 

FIRST YEAR OF I.ORI) CANNING’S RULE—OUTBREAK OF 

THE MUTINY 
o 

On tho 29th o'£ FcbniaTy, 1856, Lord Dalhousie resigned the 
jg-g Cxovernihcnt of Lxiia. As ho drove down the 

banks of the Hooghly towards the vessel on which 
ciiaratior and hc was to cnibailv, the multitudcs M'ho had 

assembled to witness his departure, lifted up 
'iheir voices, and cheered him loudly and long.^ 
Though he was not alcove the middle height, and his frame 
was emaciated by disease, yet there was such majesty in his 
bearing, such command in his featunjs, such a fire in tho 
glance of his eyes, that ho looked every inch a king/'^- And it 
was with the loyalty due to a king of men that those enthu¬ 
siastic 'Onlookers regarded him. For, if lie lacked that 
sympathetic knowledge of men’s ^hearts, that charm of manner, 
that open enthusiasm which had made the despotism of Hastings 
and of Wellesley so attractive, if, in .spite of liis genufne con¬ 
sideration for his subordinates, he had been rcgarderl by them 
rather with awe than with aftcction, yet, not more by his 
success than by the devotion with which hc had given tho 
flower of his manhood to the service of the state, hc had 
conquered the heart-felt respect and admiration of all men. Ho 
had served India so well tliat he had no strength left for further 
service in the field of state^anship; and now, while still a 
young man, he wa.s going home to England to die. But the 
work which ho had already done had been such as to entitle 
him to rank with Wellesley and Hastings, although below 
them, in the first class of Governors-Genoral. Below them 

'* 4 , 

^ Overland Bombay Times, 1857, ]>. 42 ; (Jalcuita Review, vol. xxxiii. p. 397. 

2 Tempt;, p. 124. 
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because, whatever his powers may have lieen, he had never been 
brought face to face with political trials as crucial as those 
which had assayed and proved fthe metal of their statesman¬ 
ship, With them be<^iusc, bclibving that his countrymen had 
no right to be in India unless they were there as the apostles 
of Western civilisation, believing with an enthusiastic faith that 
the introduction of such civilisation would galvanise the whole 
organism of Indian society, and make its healthy growth 
possible, he set a-going at the highest pressure all the machinery 
that could contribute to the attainment of his (jbjec^. 

llis successor was a man of a dillerent stamp. Not only in 
India, but in England also the ai)pointmerit of 

1 1-1 • Canninp. 

liOrd (/annnig caused more wonder t.lian satis¬ 
faction. An elegant scholar, a ^vami hcai-ted, •generous man, 
shy and reserved, but a true fripnd to tho.spe who loved him, he 
had had much experience of afVairs, and had proved himself a 
creditable administrator: but ho bad needed jiersuasion to 
enter public life at all; and, though lie had never shirked its 
duties, he had nev(*r pi’cssed, forward to undeAakttits responsi¬ 
bilities, or to win its jirizes. Lord Ellenborougb bad offered to 
take him to India as his private secretary ; but he had preferred 
the chances of office at home, and thus lost the opportunity of 
acquiring*a knowledge of liidinn aflairs under a clever states¬ 
man. When he was chosen to succeed Dalhousie, he was holding 
the office of Postmaster-General; and the conscientious assiduity 
with which he had mastered* the unattractive details of his 
wm'k had won for him a seat in the Cabinet. But the high 
place tc» which he was now called needed greater qualities. It 
is hardly necessary to say that he appi'oaclied his work with 
a deej) -sense of its importance: indoetl, he had a presentiment 
that his tenure of otiice would be marked by some great crisis, 
to combat w'liich his faculties would lie strained to the utmost. 
“ We must not forget,” ho sai(5, at a banquet given by the East 
India Company a few months before his departure, “ that in the 
sky of India, serene as it is, a small cloud may arise, at firsli no 
bigger than a man’s hand, but which, growing larger and 
larger, may at last threaten to burst and overwhelm us with 
ruin.” ^ But with all his high sense of responsibility ho had 
one grave defect as a ruler. His conscientiousness was apt to 
degenerate into scrupukusness. He never could-# bring himself 

* Kaye, vol. i. p. 378. 
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to pronounce a judgement even upon the most urgent questions, 
until ho had investigated every tittle of evidence. Such a habit 
of mind is an admirable one ^n itself: but it is one which a 
statesman must learn to hold im j“estr,ain|^ This Canning never 
learned to do. When he should have struck the guilty, ho 
wasted precious moments in taking elaborate precautions against 
striking the innocent.^ Ho was not a weak man; he knew 
how to confront danger calmly; but he had not the insight 
that could {jjt once discern its form and gauge its dimensions, 
the self-reliance that could overrule the counsellors who under¬ 
rated it, the force that could piaster it. 

It would have been fortunate for the new Covernor-General 
if his advisers had been practical statesmen like 
Oifti'am, or Edwardes, or Nicholson. The judge¬ 
ment these m@n had been ripened, and their 
political courage biought to the finest temper by hard, dangerous 
work among the people qf the country: they had firmly grasped 
the principle that no amount of kindness could win either the 
afFcotiou or Ghe respect of those peeplo, unles.s it were supported 
by a masterful muII. But the members of the Suj)remo Council 
were men of a softer fibre. Only one of them, General Low, 
had an adequate knowledge of the natives^ and he had long 
passed his prime. The others’ were John Doriii, John Peter 
Grant, Barnes I’eacock, and George Anson, the Commander-in- 
Chief. * The last-named will be spoken of hci'cafter. Grant was 
unquestionably a very able man.*" His recorded minutes show 
that his judgement was thoroughly independent, and that ho had 
the courage of his convictions. But his training had i/bt been 
such as to foster a healthy development of his powers. He was 

^ I find this passaffp in Ru.ssell’s Diary ■—“ In thi^i and subsefinont con¬ 
versations that night on the siihjeet of the mutinies . . . the Governor-General 
evinced a reinarkiihlc nnalytic.al jiower, ability of investigation, a liabit of 
appreciating and weighing evidence, a spirit of justice and moderation, and a 
judicial turn of mind which made a deep impression upon me. Ills opinions 
once formed seemed ‘ iiii'hranlablcs ’ ; and his mode of investigation, abhorrent 
from’all intuitive impulses, and drcmltng above all Ihmcjft (prick dccisum, is to 
pursue the forms of the strictest analysis, to jiick up every little tliorn on the 
path, to weigh it, to consider it, and then to ca.st it aside, or to pile it up with 
its fellows ; to go from stone, to stone, stnke them and sound them, and at last 
on the highest point of the road to fix a sort of granite pedestal, declaring tliat 
the height is so and so, and the view i.s so and so,—so firm and strong that all 
the storm and tepijiest of tlie world may beat agiijnst^it and find it immovable. 
But man’s life is not equal to the execution of many tasks like these.” Vol. i. 
p. 116. The italics are mine. See also Temple, p. 182. 
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a clever bureaucrat, not a statesm.an. It is unnecessary to 
attempt to analyse the characters of the other two. It is enough 
to say that they, as well as Grant, h.ad cither failed to notice 
the symptoms that indicated the existence of a mutinous spirit 
in the Bengal army, or did not realise what appalling conse¬ 
quences must follow, if that spirit were not instantly and 
sternly crushed as soon as it should manifcst^itself in overt acts. 

Canning had hardly entered upon his duties ])efoi’C bis 
troubles began. Outram was anxious to return to 
Kngland, to ^recruit his shattered health, and, wish- 
ing to leave his work in good hands, urged Canning 
to appoint Henry Ricketts, an able Bengal civilian, as his suc¬ 
cessor. Canning would have acted upon tliis# advice; but the 
Board of Control interposcfl. Iticketts was prefwring a report 
upon the most elfectual mode of #diniinisi’iug the salaries of the 
Company’s servants, it was the old story. Tmjierial considera¬ 
tions were set at nought then, as in the days of AVellcslcy, when¬ 
ever they imperilled the chance of some sordid and petty gain. 
Men lit to rule a province weye not so plentiful that^they should 
have been forced to waste their energies in pettifogging calcula¬ 
tions. But the folly of the home authorities might have been 
harmless, if an imfortimatc accident had not deprived Oudli for 
a time of* a yet abler master flian Ricketts would have been. 
Henry Lawrence, whoso cliivalrous heart yearned to protect the 
people of the newly annexed province from the unsympathetic 
rule of the modern civilian, afid to smooth the Avay for their 
transition from barbarous usage to civilised law, offered to serve 
in OutrSm’s place : but, before his Icttcf reached the Governor- 
General, Coverley Jackson, a smart revenue officer from the 
North-Western Province.s, had been appointed officiating Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh. No moi-e unfortunate selection could 
have been made. Jackson best known for the violence of 
his temper; but Carinijig thought that this defect ought not to 
be allowed to weigh against his undoubted abilities, and imagined 
that he could euro it by a gentle ;jvarnirig. Only a man of* the 
greatest tact and firmness could have reconciled the classes Avho 
had thriven under the corrupt native government to the rigorous 
purity of British rule : but Jack.soti had no tact; and his firm¬ 
ness showed itself chiefly in a series of contentions, which he 
kept up during the whollb of his administration, v«th the Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner, Martin Gubbins, a man whoso iiijudicious 
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self-assertion was as great as his own.^ Eathcr than bate a jot 
of their miserable pretensions, this pair of oflicials spent the 
time which they should have devoted to the public service in 
undignified wrangling. Canning conteri1|‘d himself with exhort¬ 
ing them to bo at peace, and only superseded Jackson when his 
pertinacity had outraged all patience, and when it seemed too 
late even for Lawence to repair the mischief which he had done. 
For the deposed King of Oudh was complaining bitterly of the 
unmanly crjiclty with which the English were treating his 
family, even the delicate ladies of his harem; and, if these com¬ 
plaints were unfounded,^ thcijG were others, proceeding from the 
people, which, though in many cases unreasonable, were natural 
enough. The settlement of the land revenue was directed by 
officers who webe prejudiced against the Ulukfldrs; and by their 
orders men of lower* degree wi^te persuaded to put forward their 
claims. The tdlukdars were being summarily deprived of every 
foot of land to which they could not establish a legal title and, 

^ Tu fiiiniesj, to .Tacksoii it oiij^lit to be jnentiimcd tliat lio repiTitedly warned 
Oovernment, but in viiin, tliat ])lots nnd conspiracies were rile in Oudh. C^’l. 
llarnsay’s RucoUectiuns of Military Srrrice aad Society, vol. i. p. 1S3. 

Pari. Papers, vol. xlvi. }». 416, jiiu'. 7. 'I'lic King’s conijilaints about the 
treatment of Jus family were “very greatly exaggei.ated . , . But Iherc was a 
true foundation for thu complaint, in the fact that . . . (\ Jackson . . . had 
taken possession of . . . one oi' the palaces set apart for the iwal faftiily.” 

^ Sir G. Campbell’s Memoirs (f my Indian Career, li. 12-13 ; Sir R. Mont¬ 
gomery’s, llejHul, pars. 157-8 ; Sy'kes’s Ompeialivin aj the Lams specially relat- 
iny to the Ta/aijdars if Oudh, pi). ‘28, 9L The extent to whieh the talukdars 
suffered has, liowevcr, been gicatly exaggerated be Kaye {vol. iii. ]i. 422), and 
other writers. Asa matter of fact, “out of 23, a 13 villages ineliided in talmias 
at the close of mative lule, ]:j,640, paying a reeemie oi Ks, 3.5,06,519 were settled 
with taluqdars in 1856, while 9903 villa.i.'''.s, paying Rs. 32,08,319 were settled 
with persons other than talnqdars.” Irwin, p. 180 ; Pari. J‘apers, vol. jilvi. 
{1861), p. 439, par. 7. General luues says (Ljifcknoio aoid (Jude m the. Mutiny, 
p. 64), “T’he irritation among the Rapjoot eoinmiinity, chiefs and peasants alike, 
grew apace, owiny to the increa-iiny violation ... of the jiromiscs respectiny the 
land revenue. Besides the matter of unduly high as-sessments, the bias shown in 
deciding on the parties to be dealt with as being yi actual possession gave the 
most serious offence. For the ollicers usually put forwaid the villagers themselves 
and i^orod the Talookdar.s.” But General limes ignores the fact that Dalhousie, 
in his letter of instructions to Ontram^ dated 13th Feb. 1858, wrote, “ It must be 
borne in mind, as a leading principle, that the desire and intention of the Govern¬ 
ment is to deal with the actual occupants of the soil, that is, v'ith rillaye Zemin¬ 
dars or vnth the proprielary coparretutries, who are believed to exist in Oudh, and 
not to irnffer the interjmsition of uiiddlemeii, as Taloukdars . . . and such like. 
The claims of these, if they have any tenable claims, may bo more conveniently 
considered at a ^iture period.” The italics aro^oniqe. “Thc.se orders of the 
Supreme Government,” wrote Sir R. Montgomery {House of Lm'ds Papers, 74 
Sess. 2, 1859, pars. 157-8), “were implicitly obeyed.” 
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although in all hut a few instances their pretensions were ex¬ 
amined with scrupulous fairness, they nevertheless bitterly 
resented the decisions which compelled them to surrender those 
villages which they had acquired by fraud or violence. More¬ 
over they writhed unoer the yoke of a civilising government, 
which cut away their arbitrary powers, and would not permit 
them to tyrannise, as they had formerly dor^, over their weaker 
neighbours. The zamindiirs and the peasants indeed gained by 
the settlement: but it is not likely that they felt any gratitude 
towards the British Government; for they were wholly incapable 
of appreciating the benevolent motives by which it was actuated.^ 
The numerous dependents of the fate court and the traders who 
had minislorcd to its luxury, were suddenly i;hrown out of em¬ 
ployment the disbandment of the King’s army had thrown a 
vast horde of desperadoes upon yie world mith but scanty means 
of subsistence the imposition of a lieavy tax upon opium had 
inflamed the discontent of tliq poorer pojmlation, who languished 
without the drug which they could fio longer aflbrd to buy; 
while men with whom lawlessness was a tifiditjpn, suddenly 
found themselves judged by tribunals which aimed at dispensing 
equal justice to high and low, but which allowed no circum- 

* “T remembor,” .says Irwin, “ini one occasion discussing the .subject of the 
annexation, with a well-to-do zaiuirid4r, a man perfectly well affected towards 
British rule. ‘Why,’ he asked, ‘had the Sircar deposed Nawab Wajid Ali? Ho 
wa.s a poor weak croaturc, a hinnl>le servant of the British Government. What 
had he done to be so suiiiinanly wiped out'? ’ And it appeared to be inite a new 
light to him to Ite told tlial, the misriiio . , . of Oiidh had become more than the 
Britwh Govcrmneiit wouhl tolerate. If this is the point of view of one who w.as 
a severe sufferer by the ex-Xing’s administration, and who gained immensely by 
its subvft'siou, it is to bo feared that the jndgni%iit of those who .suiTcred and 
gained less . . . will hardly he more favourable.” Pp. 174-5. 

“ “Oil the wliole a very fair shaie of jiatronage was reserved for the native 
olliuials beloAV the rank of nii/iin, or indepondent local authority; but their habits 
were utterly unfitted for our service. Arduous and rcspou.sil)lc labours were im¬ 
posed on the ofliccrs, and they wore compelled to choose the fittest in.struments to 
aid in them. None got peiision.s ; ffnt those who were not public servants had 
no claim to any.”— Parl.*l^apers, vol. xlvi. p. 411, par. 13. Much of the dis¬ 
content that was aroused ivas unavoidable. It would have been madness to 
employ the grasping nazims and cliakladars, who had .so .abused their triis^ umler 
the native government; and the inferior ^fticials, who accepted the employment 
that was offered them, accus1,omed to a lax and corrujit system, failed to adajit 
themselves to their altered conditions, and .soon W’cre dismissed or resigned. But 
it is not less true th.at the (.'hief Commissioner showed great lack of judgement. 

® Oaunlng asserted that the ilisbanded troops had been liberally treated, and 
had, w'ith few' exception.s, independent moans of .subsistence ns ciiltivatons. /6. 
p. 418, par. 12. The fa«t, Mbwever, remains that they lost l#avily by the annex¬ 
ation. 
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stances to weigh in mitigation of their sentences, and, in civil 
cases, exasperated plaintiff and defendant alike by an inflexible 
adherence to forms and precepts of which they knew nothing.^ 
It was thus that the advice of Sleeman and Henry Lawrence to 
assume the administration of Oudh in iha interests of its in¬ 
habitants had been followed. However judiciously carried out, 
the change of government, imperatively demanded though it 
was by every principle of right, must have given sore offence 
to the most influential classes of the population; but, carried 
out as it wat, it gave offence to many who might easily have 
been conciliated. 


Such were the perils whiclr Henry Lawrence -was called upon 
to confront when f^anning asked him to undertake the adminis- 


Jan. It), 1857. 

Itfar. 28. 
Tho IJuulvi. 


traf-ion of Oudh. In the interval between his 
appointment and his arrival at Lucknow, a still 
more formidable danger arose. A Moulvi, who 
had for some time past been travelling from city 


to city, and preaching a holy war against the infidels, appeared 


in Fj zabad, and began to sow sedition in the minds 
of the peoiile.- He was seized and imprisoned: 


but the English, never dreaming that their power could bo 
shaken, were too unsuspicious to appreciate his power for mis¬ 
chief ; and it was not until some months af<^ .-wards that he w’as 
recognised as tho chief of a host of conspirators who had stirred 


up their co-religionists to rebel against British rule. 

Early in the preceding year th,e politics of Central Asia had 
1 S 56 begun to engage tho Governor-General’s attention. 
So far back as 18D3, the British Ambassador at 
Porsiaii been obliged to interfere for tho pro¬ 

tection of Herat against a Persian army which had been sent 
to reduce it. But, though the Shah had agreed to desist from 
his enterprise, it was known that he secretly resented British 
interference; and tho Indian Govef nmont anxiously awaited the 
inevitable rupture. Underrating the British success in the 
Crimea, the Persians resolved to rid themselves of an alliance 
from which they expected no advantage, and, by a succession of 
insults, drove the British Ambassador to leave their 
capital. Meanwhile a revolt had arisen against the 
ruler of Herat, which the Shah had perhaps instigated, and 


^ Hutelt?iison’s Narrative of the Mutmiei^inrOwley p. 27. 
® Ihid. p. 35. 
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certainly resolved to turn to account Falsely asteerting that 
the Amir, Dost Mahomed, was bent upon the annexation of that 
city, he pretended that the duty of self-preservation compelled 
him to anticipate his lival, and erpiippcd a fresh army, in viola¬ 
tion of the promise wiich he had given to the British ambas¬ 
sador. Canning was uiiAvilling to send another force into the 
dreaded regions beyond the north-west froiflier: but the Home 
Government decreed that the Shah’s perfidy must be punished, 
and ordered an expedition to bo despatched to the Persian Gulf. 
The Bombay Government, which j^rovided the bulk bf the troops, 
was allowed to nominate their commander, and sent General 
Stalker at the head of the first e:^)editionary force. But, when 
Outvaiu heard that there was to be war, his ^mfeebled energies 
were reiiivigorated by the thought that there was work for him 
to do; and, undertaking to perform 1if'th the political and the 
military duties of the expedition, he sailed towards the end of 
1856 for Bombay. 

It is needless to detail the operations which ho so success¬ 
fully superintended ; for the Persian war only aRectgd the course 
of the Mutiny by affording an opportunity for securing the 
friendship of Dost Mahomed, the inveterate enemy of Persia. 

In order to make it clear how this opportunity had arisen, 
and how it was used, it will be •necessary to review 
the relations that had subsisted for some years pi-e- lot^MahomcJ 
viously between the British Government and Dost . 
Mahomed. In 1853 Colonek Mackeson, the Commissioner of 
l^cshawar, was assassinated. It was conjectured that the assassin 
had be#n instigated by a fanatical muUa ^ of Kdbul; and the 
conjecture was su[)ported by the fact that the bitter feelings 
created by the policy of Auckland in the hearts of the Afghdns 
wore still alive. No one understood those feelings better, or 
deplored them more than the officer who was appointed as 
]\Iackeson’s successor, Herbert Edwardes, the hero of Mooltaii. 
Kesolving to heal them, and seeing that he could only do so by 
effecting a radical change in the British,policy towards Afghani- 
stdn, he WTote to Dalhousie, asking for permission to negotiate 
a treaty with Dost !Mahomed, on the principle that bygones 
should be bygones. Dalhousie, in reply, gave him full liberty 
to act as he might think best, remarking that such a treaty, 
though difficult of atti^nmont, was most dcsiralile. But John 

^ Priest. 
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Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, thought diflfer- 
ently. Again and again he told Edwardes that Dost Mahomed 
would never agree to a treaty, and would not observe it if he 
did; and exerted all his intluenco to coi^vince Dalhousie of the 
futility of the idea. Dalhousie, howeA'cr,* was not to be seduced 
from his opinion;^ and the tact and transparent sincerity of 
Edwardes completely won the confidence of Dost Mahomed. 
"Wlien all the preliminaries had been arranged, Edwardes received 
a letter from Dalhousie, written in terms of the most cordial 
approval, anil empowering him, inasmuch as he had alone con¬ 
ceived and worked out the idea of the treaty, to act as the sole 
signatory. But Edwardes wils one of those rare characters to 
whom the public good is dearer than the gratification of personal 
ambition. lie wrote to Dalhousie in reply, urging that the 
stability of the treaty would be increased if the highest authority 
in the Punjab were to affix his signature to it. Dalhousie recog¬ 
nised the wisdom of this advice;- and in March, 1855, John 
Lawrence on the one side, and llyder Ali Khan, the eldest son 
of Dost Mahomed, on the other, signed a treaty which bound 
the Afghans to be friends of our friends and enemies of our 
enemies.^ When the Persian war lu’oke out, Edwardes saw that 
a further development of his policy was required. On the 
ground that he had cleared he desii'ed to erect a bulwark which 
should defend the British And the Afghans against the assaults 
of their common enemies, lie therefore urged Canning to secure 
the friendship of Dost Mahomed ly granting him substantial aid 
against the Persians. Lawrence again opposed the suggestion of 
his lieutenant;but it was impossible to overlook the'‘irapoi t- 

^ Dalhoasio wrote demi-ofQcially to Edwardes, asking liiiu to correspond witli 
him directly, not through tlio medium of the Punjab (Tovcniment. The request 
was perfectly natural; for, owiug to the geographical position of Peshawar, the 
Commissioner of that Division ranked higher than Commissioners in general. He 
was, in fact, practically the Grovomor-Gciieral’s Agent on the i’rontier. Edwardes, 
however, from a feeling of delicacy towards his immediate superior, persuaded 
Dalhousie to allow him to continue forwarding his coifespondeiice through Lahore. 

“1 am exceedingly vexed,” wrote Dalhousie to Edwardes (Jan. 30, 1855), 
“that-you should not have liad, as I intended yon should, the crowning credit of 
bringing to a close the negotiations you have conducted so well and so successfully 
to their present point.” Lawrence himself wrote to Edwardes, “ T so far agree with 
the Governor-General that I think all the. merit of the affair, whatever it may he, 
is yours." The italics are mine. 

* Aitchison’s Tmitifs, Kruja-fiemevis, and Sunnuds, vol. ii. 'p[i, 430-1. 

^ Lawrence afterwards admitted that, “ as matter^s had turned out in Hindostan, 
the late arraiigerneuts with the Ameer were very foruuuale.” Enclosures to Seerd 
Jjetlcrs from India, 23rd July 1858, p. 151. 
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ance of making use of the Amir’s enmity to Persia ; and accord¬ 
ingly Canning, though, rememhering the events of 1841, he 
would not vsend a British force to co-operate with the Afghdns, 
declared himself rea(j||r to subsidise any Afghan force which 
should march against -the Shah. The Ami'r was invited to a 
conference; and in January, 1857, he mot Lawrence and Ed- 
wardes at the entrance of the Khyber Pas^, and discussed with 
them the terms of a treaty which both parties equally desired. 
After repeated communications with the Calcutta Government, 
it was agreed that the British should furnish the Amir with 
four thousand stand of arms, and a subsidy of a lac of rupees a 
month, and that, in return, the iCmir should maintain an ai*my 
of eighteen th(3usand men to act against Tarsia, and allow a 
British Mission to enter his country, to watch ower the expendi¬ 
ture of the subsidy.^ “ 1 havrfi made an alliance,” said Dost 
Mahomed, “ with the British Government, and, come what may, 
I will keep it till death.” 

A later chapter of this history will show how triumphantly 
the policy that had led to,the conclusion ot this treaty was 
vindicated. The credit of that policy belonged, of right, to 
Herbert Edwardes alone. But years passed away ; and the act 
to which ho looked back Avith just pride as the mo.st valuable 
service tliat he had boon p(irmittcd to render to his country was 
not declared to be his. dohn LaAvrence had then the oppor¬ 
tunity of making a noble return for the .self-abnegatien which 
his lieutenant had practised •towards him. It w^as for him to 
place the facts in their true light; and, standing boldly for¬ 
ward, to })oint to the man who would not utter a Avord to exalt 
himself at the cost of another, and to say, “ Honour to him to 
whom honour is due.” Had he done so, he might indeed haA^c 
lost some portion of his reputation for statesmanship: but he 
would have earned a glory^as pure and imperishable as that 
which illuminates tl^e self-sacrifice of Outram. But he pT*c- 
ferred to claim for himself the credit of a policy Avhich he had 
not only not originated, but l^d persistently opposed ^ and 
history, Avhile acknowledging that part of his fame was indeed 
honestly won, i.s forced to expose the rotteuiiess of the founda¬ 
tion upon which the other part was based.‘^ 

^ Aitcliison, voL ii. ^1-3. 

® “ It is hardly necessary to say," Avritc,s Mr. Boswortli finilth (Li/r. of Lord 
Latorence, vol. i. p. 462), “that, i]i his couiruuiiicatious witli tho Governor-General 
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Boforo tlio conclusion of the second trcuty, a measure had 
been passed which filled up the sum of the sepoy’s purely pro¬ 
fessional grievances, and made him still more 
EXstmeutAct. disposed to cast about for others. Of the six Ben¬ 
gal regiments that wore alone liable for general 
service, three were in 1856 doing duty in Pegu; and two of 
these were entitled *to be relieved within a few months. None 
of the other three was available for their relief. But, although 
it was thus impossible to send a single Bengal regiment by sea 
to the Burmese coast, there would have been no breach of faith 
towards the army in sending the required number by land. 
Unfortunately, however, a part of the road was im))assaldo; and 
the difficulty of ck5aring it in time presented an alnu)st insuper¬ 
able obstacle to*the use of the overland route. Canning, in his 
perplexity, bethought him of fhe Madras army, which was en¬ 
listed for general service: but the Southern Presidency was 
naturally unwilling to rouse discontent among its own troops by 
calling upon them to furnish a permanent garrison to a country 
which lay p»'opei’ly within the sphci’c of the Bengal array. 
Nothing but a radicvil reform coulil help tlie Governor-Cciieral 
out of his difficulty. Exasperated at the absurdity of the pre¬ 
judices that had involved him in it, and had been the source of 
constantly increasing trouble to the State, he resolved that 
thenceforth ho would be the master of his own army, and on 
the •25tb of July i.ssue<l a General Order which decreed that no 
recruit should for the future be atceptcfl wlio would not under¬ 
take to march whithersoever his services might be required. 
“There is no fear,” he wrote a few months later, “of fedings of 
Nov 8 caste being excited by the new enlistment regula¬ 
tions in the Bengal army.” He deceived himself; 
for, while he was writing, recruiting officers were complaining 

John Lawrence 'Iwvlt witli s])ocial emphasis on EJwardes’s services in connection 
With the treaty.” It is all the more necessary, then, ro say, as 1 liave said, that, 
in hLs communications with the pnldie, he did not dwell upon them at all. After 
Edwai^ics’s death, some of his friends determined to erect a tablet to his inomory 
in the chapel of King’s College, London. Aji inscription, which was to be placed 
on the tablet, wfis submitted to Lawrence for perusal. It contained the statement 
that Edwanles liad made the treaties. Replying to the gentleman who had sent 
it. to him, Lawrence assorted that he, not lidwardes, had made them. In an 
official sense, he undoubtedly .spoke the truth. But one would like to know 
w'hether, at the time when he wrote this reply, it oecurred to liim that he had 
formerly written to'hidwardes,—“ I think all the niSrU of the affair^ whatever it 
may he, is yours." 
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that high-caste men had begun to shrink from entering the 
service, which their brethren had once needed no persuasion to 
join; and old sepoys were whispering to each other their fears 
that the oaths of the recruits Avere binding upon themselves 
also. About the same time that the (ircncral Service Enlistment 
Act had been passed, an ill-judged parsimony hud 
dictated another measure, namely, that sepoys do- 
dared unfit for foreign service should no longer be 
allowed to retire on invalid pensions, but be utilised for the per¬ 
formance of cantonment dutyj^ and shoi tly before, it had been 
decreed that all sepoys without exception should thenceforth pay 
the regular postage for their letters instead of sending them 
hinder the frank of their commandant.'-^ The.so'apiiarejitly triflijig 
changes seriously added to the existing irritatimi. The Sepo 3 ’s 
were now in a, mood to believe# any bo lhat reflected discredit 
upon the Government. Seeing that the wailike Sikhs were 
favoured by the recruiting sergeant, they persuaded thomselvcs 
that an entire Sikh army of thirty thousaml men was to be raised 
to supersede them. They Iktencd to the suggestions of clever 
agitators, who assured them that the (biceii had 
herself sent out T.ord Canning for the express pur- desi-'n^ot 
pose of convertihl; them, and that the General fi-wust. caste 
Service Enlistment Act wais only the first step in 
his cai'ccr of persecution. They saw in the rumoured support 
of missionary societies by Lord Canning, in the rumoured zi'al 
of Lady Canning for the confersiou of native w’omeii, evidences 
of the same spirit of proselytism. As a mattei' of fact, neither 


^ Gal)hins’s Mitfivies in Oiid/t, pp. 91-.5. 

'•* I do not fei'l curtain of tlic corrcetnof>s of tlin atatenicnt in the text as to 
the irritation eauscci by the postal regulation. It is true that under the old 
system the sepoys had been allowed to send their letters free ; but they had been 
obliged to pay a shilling for those tl^y received. Under tlie ncvv system, iiitro- 
ducod by Dalhonsie, a uniform single rate of jiostage of half an anna (.fd.) was 
established for letters candied witliiu the limits of India. TJallionsie’s Farewell 
Minute, p. 18, jiar. 72 Papers, vol. xlv., 1856) ; ..1 teio lieDKufiS ancvt 

the Red Pamphlet, p. 13. Sir II. LawrMce, however, in a letter to G-tnuiug, 
dated May, 1857, wrote :—“The new jiost-oflice rules are bitter grievances ; in¬ 
deed the native community generally .suffers by them, but the sepoy, having here 
special privileges, feels the deprivation iu addition to the general micei-lumty a.s 
to letters ; nay, rather the positive certainty of not getting them.”- Lifi af Sir 
H. Lavyreace by Sir H. Edwaides and H. Merivalc. New York edition, p. 670. 
[The correctness of the ,t»tatfinieiit in the text Ls conlirmcil by a well-informed 
critic,—formerly an ollicer m a sepoy regiment. See Ymftin Faii'f 5th July 
1884.j 
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the Govenior-Genoral nor his wife had done more than those 
who had gone before them. But it was not unnatural that they 
should bo suspected of having done so. For, little more than a 
year before, the missiotiaries had pubfls^ed a manifesto which 
went to prove that the railways aiul steamships of the European, 
by facilitiiting the material union of all races of men, were to be 
the indirect instruiAonts for accomplishing their spiritual union 
under one faith. Regarded as a plain invitation by Government 
to join the Christian religion, this paper caused great excitement 
amongst tho^" natives of Bengal; and William Tayler, the Com¬ 
missioner of Patna, reported upon the especially dangerous feel¬ 
ings which it had awakened amongst the bigoted Mahomedans 
of his Division. reassuring proclamation, which the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Go vernop of Bengal issued in consequence of this warning, 
did not lessen the go:ieral alarm ; for the people believed that a 
Government which could meditate their conversion would be 
quite capable of making a false statement to lull their suspicions. ^ 
Nor were the professed ministers of the Gospel the only mission¬ 
aries. Ccrbdii ‘earnest-minded ofiicers, of whom a Colonel 
Wheler was the most pi'omincut, preached to their men with the 
enthusiasm of Cromwell’s captains, and brought doAvn upon 
themselves the displeasure of Govei-nment by their zeal.^ And, 
though Canning was himself guiltless of the proselytism with 
which he was charged, he innocently incurred obloquy by giving 
formal sanction to the Bill prepared by Dalhousie for the re¬ 
moval of all legal obstacles to the mar riage of Hindu widows. 
The excitement and alarm Avhich this combination of causes 
produced were not confined to the sepoys; for these rflen had 
friends or relations in every ■v'illage, and were especially con¬ 
nected by the tics of kinship with the population of Oudh and 
the North-Western Provinces, where our rule had provoked the 
most hitter animositios. But why should they think that the 
Government wished to convert them ? Their imaginations sup¬ 
plied a plausible answer. ’The white man was bent upon taking 
away’^heir caste and making them Christians, in order that, no 
longer hesitating to eat his strengthening food, or to embark in 
his ships, they might he able to go forth at his bidding, as 

^ See Syail Ahmad Khan’s The Causes of the Indian Rcoott, pp. 18, 22, and 
Kaye, vol. i. pp. 472-3. , 

* Wlieler’s prei'cliing may possibly, owing to otfior circumstances, have iieen 
harmful, but would not have been so in itscll'. 
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waniora endowed with new vigour, to gratify his insatiable 
ambition by fresh conquests. This, if they could help it, they 
wore resolved that they would never do. They had served the 
effete Feringhees for s^my wages long enough. Their own day 
was coming now. Vague ambitions arose in their hearts. Sooner 
or later, they would vindicate the honour of religion ; they would 
oni*ich themselves by plunder; they would collect the revenqps; 
they would drive the Avhite upstarts into the sea. And now, 
as if to give confidence to the disafiected, and to shah^e the loyalty 
of the faithful, an old Hindu prophecy was raked up, which said 
that in the year 1857, the hundredth since its foundation by 
the victory of Plasscy, the Company’s KAj was to bo destroyed.^ 

Infuriated by real grievances, haunted by* groundless fears, 
tossed about by idle rumours, the enemies of British rule were 
still afraid to strike, when the. arch agitators lighted by an 
accident upon the spell, the potency of which was to liberate 
the pent-up passions of their dupes, and nerve them to revolt.^ 

A fcAv idle words betrayed the existence of this engine of 
rebellion. One day in January, 1857, a Lascar,* 
attached to the magazine at Dum-Dum ncrir Cal- 
cutta, asked a so])oy of the garrison to give him a 
drink of water from his lobih.'^ Nettled by the haughty reply 
that the wcssel Avon Id be contaminated by the lips of a loA\’--caste 
man, the La.scar retorted that the sepoy Avoiild soon bo depriA'cd of 
his caste altogether; for the Government Avas busy man ufactming 
cartridges greased Avith the fat^of coavs or SAvine, and the sepoys 
would have to bite the forbidden substance before loading. 

It iif hard to convej^ to the mind (ff an English reader an 
adecpiate idea of the force of the shock beneath which the 
imagination of that Brahmin must have reeled Avhen ho heard 
these words. It Avas all true, then, he must haA^e felt. The 
Government Avcrc really bcn|. upon ruining him. They had 
devised an expedient A^hich, under the specious pretext of put¬ 
ting a better weapon into his hands, aa.-is to destroy his caste, 
his honour, his social position, evi^ything that made life AA^orth 
having, and to pave the Avay for his perversion to Christianity. 

^ 'fhe evulftiire for the facts reconhnl in this parasvayh is to he funnel in tlio 
Pari. Papers, MneJmures to ^errii Letters from hulut, iiew'<paj)ers j'^ihlished 
India, Guboina’s Mulinie.t in Ovdh, etc. 

* See Evidence taken hefore the Court appointed for the Trial of the King of 
Delhi, pp. 267-8. * • '* 

“ A brass drinking-vessel. 
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It must be romemborccl that not faith, not righteousness, but 
ritual was the essence of his religion. For him to be told that 
he was to touch with his lips the fat of the cow was as appal¬ 
ling as it would have been to a medical Catholic to listen to 
the sentence of excommunication.i 

Yet it was all ^ delusion. There was some foundation for 
what the Lascar said; that was all. The manufacture of 
greased cartridges to be used with the new Enfield rifle, had long 
boon going pn; and the grease contained tallow of doubtful 
origin ; ^ but no cartridges greased with the fat of cows or swine 
wore destined to bo issued to the sepoys.’'* (Jreasod cartridges 
were no novelty. They had first been seiit out to India 
in 1853. Colono! Tucker, who was then Adjutant-General of 
the Bengal arihy, at once foreseeing the alarm which they 
might cause, had wrfrned his superiors against issuing them to 
the native troops until it should have been distinctly ascer¬ 
tained that the grease was inofferivsivo : but his letter had gone 
no further than to the Board which was at that time vested 
wth military authority at Calcutta. Colonel Birch, the Mili¬ 
tary Secretary, who had fallen under the ban of Charles Napier, 
was accused by the old generars admiiers of having neglected 

^ I mal?e the coniparison to exconnnunic-atiou .advisetlly. Just as excom¬ 
munication could bo remedied by penancfi, so could loss of caste. Many loose 
statements have Ijcen made about the effect which tho story of the greased cait- 
ridges mipt have had upon tlic imaginations of tlje sepoys. For instance, the 
autlior of tlie Rtxl Pamphlet gave great point and emphasis to his Jiarrative by 
asserting that the cow was reganled by fl Indus as aii incarnation of Deity. 1 
have taken great pains to investigate the point. Mill states that the cow is wor¬ 
shipped in India. Hist, nj Brit. India, vol. i. p. 297. His edit'^r, II. II. 
Wilson, conects liiiii, remarking that ” the worship of the cow by the Hindus 
is a popular eiror.” lb. note 2. Talboys Wheeler says “the bull and the cow 
are worshipped all over India.” B/wrt JJist. of Indin, pp. 64-5. Bewildered by 
these conflicting authorities, I wrote to Professor Ma.x Muller, asking for his 
opinion. “I do not think,” he replied, “that a cow is auywhero in India 
considered as an incarnation of jthc Deity’.” Since then the kindness of Dr. 
Ro.st, who referred me to an article on “ Beef in Ancient India” by Bdba 
Rajendralala Milra, has cnableii me to ascertain the truth. The writer points 
out that beef was at one time actually eaten by the Hindus, and that cattle 
were sacrificed to Vishnu, ludra, tw*d other deities. “ When,” ho concludes, 
“ the Brdhmau.s had 'to contend agaiii.st Biuhlhlsni, which . , . denounced all 
sacrifices, they found the doctrine of respect for animal life too strong ... to be 
overcome, and therefore gradually and impereejitibly adopted it in such a 
manner as to make it appear a part of their S'dstra.”— Journal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, vol. xli. part 1, pp. 171, 196. 

Kaye assert,'!, probably with truth, that it qoutaiued beef-fat; but this is 
not pre/eed. See App. W. 

3 This has been denied ; but it is absolutely true. See App. W. 
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Tucker’s solemn warning.^ But, in fact, he never received that 
warning. It was the Military Board that neglected it; and on 
the Board the chief blame must lie.^ * 

At the time, howe|lrf, the neglect produced no evil results. 
The cartridges wore isstied to certjun sepoy regiments, not for 
practice, but to tost the effect of the climate upon the grease, 
and were received Avithout a murmur. In 18i?G similar cartricjges 
began to bo actually manufactured in India; and at Meerut 
Brahmin factory-boys handled the grease without a thought of 
its affecting their caste. It was not till the Lascar blurted out 
his t^lunt that the note of aluTin was struck. 

The lerritied Brahmin rushed off to tell his comrades; and 
from them the report flew in all directions wnth the lightning- 
like rapidity with which news, and especially biftl nows, travels 
in India. The agihitors who weye preaching sedition in secret, 
hailed the story with delight, and, as they retailed it to their 
disciples, clothed it with new terrors. The Brahmins of the 
Dharma Sabha, a religious institution'in Calcutta, turned it to 
account for the excitement of the caste prejudices cf the Hindu 
population. The agents of the King of Oudh, who was living in 
the suburb of Crarden Beach, used it to increase the odium of those 
who had deprived him of his throne. It was by such means that 
this crowiing professional grievance of the sepoys was twisted 
into a grievance affecting their co religionists of every condition. 

The effects were instantly manifest. General Hearac}'", who 
commanded the Presidency Bivision, reported on the 2iSth of 
January that there was ill-feeling among his men. At Bar- 
rackpoit! and at Baniganj, where was sftatioried a wing of the 
2nd Bengal Grenadiers, a Birrackpore regiment, the sepoys 
nightly vented their rage by setting fire to public buildings 
and their officers’ bungalows. T'hcre was haidly a man of the 
four regiments at these two,stations who did not see in the 
manufacture of the greased cartridges a foul plot for the de¬ 
struction of his religion. But official routine hindered the 
prompt action which might possib^ have nipped the evil in the 
bud. Lieutenant Wright, who commanded the detachment to 
which the Brahmin belonged, reported the story of the Lascar 
on the 22 nd of January. The new cartridges were to be issued 

^ Red Pamphld,, p. 15. 

® Colonel Tucker, in # lifter to the Tm.es (Oct. 1, 1857 8, col. 3) vfirote 

that, even if hia remon.'strance had been addressed to the Military Board, Bir^ch 
was to blame for not having examined tho records of the Board. ^ 

G 
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to the sepoys of the Eiflc Dep6t at Dum-Dum, but not, for some 
time to come, to the regiments at Barrackpore or elsewhere. 
General Hoarsey, through whom Wright’s report passed, ap¬ 
pended to it a recommendation that sepoys at Dum-Dum 
should he allowed to grease their own cartridges as they pleased: 
but the report hacl to pass through a series of offices before it 
re^fhed the Government; and it was not till the 28th that 
Hearsey heard of the approval of his suggestion. It was too late. 
The day before, a native officer at Barrackpore, as if unwilling to 
believe in the -vneked intentions which wore imputed to his*rulers, 
had asked whether any ordprs had been received about the 
cartridges; and his commanding officer could only answer. No. 

Meanwhile, the Military Sccrekiry had begun to ask for that 
information about the cartridges which he ought 
Oovemun'nt. before to h;),¥e obtained. Finding that none 

had 3 ’^et been issued to the native army, ho tele¬ 
graphed to the Adjutant-General to see that all cartridges 
issued from the factorv at Meerut wore free from 

Trti» OT ^ «/ 

’grease, and leave the*mcn to use whatever mate¬ 
rial they liked best; and warned the commandants of the Eifie 
Depots at IJraballa and )Sialkot not to allow any greased 
cartridges that might have been issued to be used. These orders 
had of course the sanction of the Governor-General. At the 
same time the Secretary recommended that the Commander-in- 
Chief should 1 »g directctl to proclaim to the army that no greased 
cartridges were to he issued to them, and that they might use 
whatever material they thought proper. But Canning allowed 
himself to be pcrsuadc^i by th.e Adjutant-General to Counter¬ 
mand the telegram on the ground that, a.s those sepoys who 
were armed with Miuie rifles had long })een in the habit of 
using mutton-fat for their cartridges,^ the new instructions, 
by suggesting to their minds ti?e idea of an objectionable 
grease, might set them thinking that the grease which they had 
hitherto used involved some offence to their caste. He therefore 
decided that greased cartridges might be issued at the Depdts, 
if the grease was composed only of mutton-fat and wax.® 
He should have reflected that, as the fear of the now cartridges 
must anyhow soon reach the sepoys of every regiment in the 
Bengal Army, the Secretary’s instructions and the suggested 

* See, However, Kaye, vol. i. p. 616 , nofe, and pp, 656 - 6 . 

At Umballa, however, the sepoys greased their own cartridges. Sec App. W. 
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proclamation could do no harm, and might do good. But 
perhaps the incident was only important as showing how easily 
the CTOveriior-Geiieral c^ld be led by his advisers; for the 
fniitlessncss of the jifoclamation that had been intended to 
soothe the fears which- had been aroused by the missionary 
manifesto of 1856 had shown how difficult jt was to eradiaite 
a delusion once firmly fixed in the mind of a native. m 

Proof was soon forthcoming that the delusion of the greased 
cartridges had taken root. While common-sense dictated the 
necessity of early isolating all tainted regiments, 
military routine allowed two deVichments of the 
.‘Uth Native Infantry to march on .s[)ecial duty Naiivo 

from Barraekpore to Bcrhami)ore. On arnving 
there, they were anxiously (piestioncd about tlie truth of the 
cartridge story by the men of rtie lOtli, \Vho had caught the 
alarm some three weeks before, but had been for the moment 
tranciuillised by the cxplamdions t)f tlieir commandant. What 
they heard from the 64th reawakened tliei)' fears. 

On the evening of the noxf day th(!ir command * 
ant, Colonel Mitchell, was informed that they had refused to 
receive their percussion enps for the following morning’s 
parade, on the ground that they were suspicious of the cart¬ 
ridges. A judicious officer woifld have at least tried the effect 
of quietly ex])laining to the men the unreasonableness of their 
fears. Mitchell, however, hastened in hot passion l-o the lines, 
and spoke so angrily to the *sepoys that they felt sure their 
fears were well founfled. They could not believe that their 
colonel Ivould allow himself to threaten *them so savagely if he 
wore not uneasily conscious of the injustice of his cause. Tliey 
therefore remained where they w-eic, sullen and fearful, while 
Mitchell returned to his quarters, harassed by the thought of 
coming danger, and not knowing how he could meet it without 
a single company of British soldiers to aid him. lie was not 
kept long in suspense. Just after ho had lain down, he heard 
the sound of drums and angry voices coming from the fires. 
He knew that mutiny was upon him. What v as he to do ? 
He must either try single-handed to pacify a regiment of muti¬ 
neers, or attempt the hazardous experiment of coercing his 
native infantry with his native cavalry and artillery. He chose 
the latter course. Haftily dressing, he summoned his officers, 
ordered the cavalry and artillery to the lines, and, going thither 
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himself, found the 19th drawn up, trembling with fear. The 
sight of their comrades, ready, as they imagined, to fire upon 
them, increased their agitation. Then^for the second time, the 
colonel began to threaten fiercely his ^anic-strickcn soldiers, 
who, like beasts maddened with fear, might at any moment 
turn upon those wjhom they believed to be seeking their lives. 
Seeing what a drejidful effect his words were producing, the 
native officers pressed forward, and implored him to calm the 
men’s fears ^y withdrawing the force which had been brought 
up to overawe them. If once they saw that they were not to 
be compelled by violence tq^ use the dreaded cartridges, they 
would lay down their arms without demur. Mitchell saw that 
he had placed Mmself in a false position. lie could not act 
upon the adviefe of the officers without yielding a moral victory 
to his men. He cotild not dksregard that advice without pro- 
voldng a mutiny. And then, what if the cavalry and artillery 
should sympathise with the mutineers instead of acting against 
them ? Clutchiyg at a compromise, ho said that ho would 
withdraw his supporting force, but Avoidd ccrtfiinly hold a 
parade of all arms in the morning. But, when the native 
officers again interposed, warning him that he would thus only 
defer the outbreak, ho saw that he must yield altogether. 

Theii he departed, and left ‘his men at leisure to«reflect on 
what they had done. They had taken the lead in mutiny : but, 
Avheri tiiey reassembled in the morning, there was depression 
rather than exultation in theif demeanour. They seemed 
ashamed of themselves ; and, though they continued to show 
in various ways that they were still haunted by suspicion, they 
discharged their duties thenceforth Avith obedience and punctu¬ 
ality. It was impossible to overlook their conduct: but it was 
equally impossible to punish it with due promptitude; for no 
European troops could be spared tf> coerce them. The falseness 
of the economy that had weakened the sufcst support of British 
supremacy was now too clear. All that Canning could do was 
to s^nd for the 84th Itegimeni from Rangoon.^ 

Before the regiments at Barrackpore handed on the torch to 
General Hearsey thoir brethren at Borhampore,they had worked them- 
and the 34th. gelves into a state of feverish excitement. Sooner or 

’ Pari. Papenu vol. xxx. {\%h7), pf). 38 9, 42-^ 47, 54-5, 59-62, 69-72, 
76-7, 81-6, 95, 297-325, 327-31, 333-5 ; Forrest’s Selections from State Papers, 
vol i., Introduction, p. 9; Kayo, vol. i. pp. 506-7. 
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later it would be their turn to use the new cartridges. When 
they were assured that they would be allowed to use their own 
lubricant, their diseased fancy suggested that the shining 
cartridge paper must ^pcrftain grease. The paper was analysed 
and reported harmless ; hut still they refused to be eomforted. 
At last Hcarsey, who spoke their language like 
themselves, and knew them bettor than they 
knew' themselves, paraded them, and tried to convince tffem 
that they had nothing to fear. His attempt ought to have 
made it clear to the Government that the madness of their 
ai’iny was not to be cured by any soothing remedy; for, 
though his speech could not have been improved upon, 
its gO(*(l effects were only transient. When the 34th, 
with whose feai‘S there was far m<jro of ill-feelmg mixed .than 
with those of the Berhampore iipgimcnt, liieard what the latter 
had done, their surliness increased; and, marvelling that their 
comrades went unpunished, they began to dread that, under 
the mask of leniency. Government was* i)reparing for the w’holo 
brigade some teri'iblo doom* But the Govcfnor^eneral had 
no desire to be hard U])on them. He sympathised with their 
doubts and scruples, and w-as only anxious to remove thein as 
gently as he could. Accordingly he accepted a suggestion that 
the sepoys should be alloweck to 2 )inch off the ends of their 
cartridges instead of biting them, and so avoid the taste of the 
paper.^ The concession w'as, as might have been c^'pected, 
useless. Habit, the sepoys iobjected, w'ould make them use 
their teeth instead of their fingers. Meanw^hile, Hearsey had 
iosolvc4 to try the effect of another speech. 

Again he assured his men that there wms no design 
against their caste or their religion, and that, as they had not been 
convicted of any crime, they need fear no punishment. That 
was to be kept for those who ];)a<l deserved it, the mutinous 19th. 

This was the part of Hearsey’s address that had most effect 
upon his hearers, ’flunking over the fate that 
was in store for their comrades, |hey paid no heed 
to the assurance that they need have no fear for 
themselves. Twelve days later Sergeant-lMajor Ilcwson was in 
his bungalow when a native officer came ruiyiing in to 
report that a sepoy named Mungul Pandy had come 
out of the lines withdii* musket loaded. Howson |pnt to Avarn the 
^ Tlie suggestion was made on March 2 .—ParL Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), p. 7. 


March IV. 


March 20. 
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adjutant,Lieutenant Baugh, and walked to the parade-ground. The 
sepoy was marching up and down in front of the quarter-guard, 
calling upon his comrades to aid him and strike a blow for their 
religion. Catching sight of the Englfaii^Vin.n, he fired at him, 
but without effect. Presently the adjutant rode up and cried, 
“ Where is he ! where is ho ! ” “ Kide to the right, sir, for your 

life ! ” shouted Hewson, “ the sepoy will fire at you! ” The words 
were hardly uttered when the mutineer fired at the adjufaint 
from behind the shelter of the stotion gun, and bi'ought his 
horse to the ground. Baugh sprang unhurt to his feet, 
advanced on the mutineer, and fired at him, but missed. 
Then began a desperate hand - to - hand encounter. The 
mutineer drew Ids tulwar,^ and slashed the adjutant across 
his left hand -‘and neck. Hewson rushed to support his 
officer; but the sepoy was a snatch for them both. Hard by 
stood the guard of twenty sepoys looking on miconcerned; 
while their jamadar^ made no attempt to bring them for¬ 
ward, and even suffered them to strike their heljjless officers 
with the biJ^it - ends of their muskets. One man only, a 
Mahomedan named Shaikh Paltn, came to help the struggling 
Europeans, and held the mutineer while they escaped. Mean¬ 
while, other European officers were hurrying to the spot. One 
of them, Colonel Wheler of the 31th, ordered the guard to seize 
the mutineer: but no one obeyed him. Then Grant, the 
brigadier of the station, interposed his superior authority ; but 
still the guard paid no heed. " The solitary but successful 
mutineer was still taunting his comrades for allowing him to 
fight their battles unaided ; the Briti.sU officers, their authority 
despised, were still looking helplessly on ; when their chief with 
his two sons rode up at a gallop to the ground. Indignantly ho 
asked his officers why they had not arrested the mutineer. They 
answered that the guard would r\pt obey orders. “Wc’ll see 
that,” said Ilcarscy, and descrying the mutineer, he rode to¬ 
wards the quarter-guard. “His musket is loaded,” cried an 
officer. “ Damn his musket,” answered Hearsey; and then 
turning to the jamadar, and significantly shaking his revolver, 
he said, “Listen to me : the first man who refuses to march when 
I give the word is a dead man. t^,uick, march ! ” Sullenly the 
guard submitted, and followed their master to arrest Mungul 
Pan<iy; but h<?., too saw that the day w^s 'lost, and in despair 
^ Native KAVord. - Native lieutenant. 
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turned his musket against himself. He fell wounded; but he 
did not save himself from a felon’s death. ^ 

The general had suppressed open mutiny; but he could 
not hinder secret mifpmef. Next day the 19 th, pisbanding 
who had marched quietly and penitently down ofthoivth. 
from Berhampore, knowing that, when they 
reached their goal, they were to be disba*nded, were met at 
Barasat by some emissaries from the 34th, who urged them to 
join that '•egiment in slaughtering the European officers. But 
the 19th atoned for their past sins by resisting ^le tempters, 
and marched on sadly to Barrackpore. There, on the last day 
of March, confronted by two field batteries and all the European 
and native troops that could be mustered, • they listened to 
their sentence, piled their arms in obedience to the order which 
it convoyed, and received their Jast issue 'jf pyy. Then, with 
Hearsey’s kind farewell ringing in their ears, they went their 
way, cheering their old general; for they knew that, while he 
piiriisherl, he forgave thcin.*'^ 

Very different was the treatment of the sullen 24 th. Mun- 

gul Pandy was indeed tiied and sentenced on the 
6 th of April, and executed two days later. But canning m 
though the jamaddr who had forbidden his men 
to aid th§ir officers was sentenoed on the 11th, his 
execution was delayed till the 21st, owing to a difficulty which 
routine threw in the way. Worse still, the men themselves, who 
had struck their defenceless offiicors, were suffered to go absolutely 
unpunished, because the Governor - General fcvared that any 
hasty aft of retribution would confirm nnstead of allaying the 
evil temper of the army.'* He did not know that the army 
attributed his leniency not to humanity but to fear. 

The records of the proceedings of Government during these 
months are indeed a melancjioly, though not im- 
edifying collection. While the Governor-General 
ought to have been acting, ho w'as wasting his 
time in trying to solve casuisticjjjl ])uzzles, writing • 

elegant minutes, and devising elaborate expedients for coaxing 

^ Letter in (Jah'utta. Englishman, April 4, 1857 ; Pari. Papns, vol, xxx. 
(1857), pp. 126, 135-7 ; Cave-Browue’s The Punjab and Delhi m 1857, vol. i. 
p. 20 ; rorr3st, pp. 109-31, 178-207. 

Forrest, pp. 97-102 ^ l^ye, vol. i. p. 544. 

* Cave-Browne, vol. i. pp. 20, 21 ; Pari. Pajiers, vol. xxx? (18571, p. 145 ; 
pp. 20, 21 ; Forrest, Introduction, p. 15, and pp. 107, 207, 211. 
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the sepoys into accepting the cartridges. The cartridges would 
have offered no terrors to troops who wer^ under a strict 
discipline, and who had an affectionate confidence in their 
officers. John Jacob’s irregulars laugjftsjl at the idea that any 
sensible man could possibly object to them. Such a healthy 
state of mind was not indeed to be expected from the Bengal 
sepoys; but they wore not beyond the reach of a drastic 
remedy. When a number of men are possessed by a delusion, 
to endeavour to reason away each successive development of 
their morbid fancies is the surest way to encourage the fertility 
of the latter. Even if the cartridges had been fdtogether with¬ 
drawn, matters would not have been mended : tlic sepoys would 
simply have felt that the Government was afi'aid of them. If 
Canning had inidcrslood their characters, he would have seen 
that it was his duty to give cmic clear and patient explanation 
of the harmless character of the cartridges that were being 
issued; then peremptorily to insist on their being accepted and 
used ; and to punish with terrific severity the first man, if 
necessary tht» fir^. regiment, that disobeyed. 

Long before this the infection had spread beyond the furthest 
limits of the North-Western Provinces. In the 
middle of March the Commander-in-Chief, who, 
escorted by the 36tb Native Infantry, wat engaged 
on a tour of inspection, had. arrived at Umballa. Two non¬ 
commissioned officers belonging to a detachment of the 36th, 
which was already at the station, ran out to welcome their com¬ 
rades ; but, instead of receiving the cheery greeting which they 
expected, wore railed at‘-as perverts to Christianity, handlers of 
the accursed cartridges. The miserable men ran to the musketry 
instructor of the Depot, Lieutenant Mr.rtineau, and told him 
what had befallen them. He saw at once the terrible significance 
of their story, and promptly took pains to ascertain the feelings 
of the troops, by whom he was thoroughly trusted. Next day 
March ‘>0 reported, as the result of his enquiries, to the 

< “ ’ Assistant Adjutapt-General that the whole Bengal 
army was labouring under a dread of conversion, and had resolved 
to treat as outcastes any men who should degrade themselves by 
using the cartridges. The Comraandcr-in-Chief tried himself to 
soothe the men of the Depot; but, luiablo to address them 
except through an interpreter, ho was notn likely to succeed when 
Hearsey had failed. The native officers listened respectfully to 
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his arguments, but privately told Martineau that, though their 
own fears and jbhose of their men had been removed, the 
general fears of the army remained. Must they obey the 
order to use the cartrid|f;^, they piteously asked, when obedience 
would cast them out from the society of their comrades, and 
even of their own families. Anson was sorely perplexed, lie 
was unwilling to discontinue rifle practice at the Depot, in 
deference to prejudices which his best native officers admitted 
to be groundless; but, when those officers told him that, unless 
they yieldcu +o +^he groundless prejudices, their li^'es would be 
made a burden tv them, ho was loth to be severe. 

At last, however, t e Governor-CTcneral put an end to 
his difficulties by d' 'idiug that concession would be weakness. 

As soon as this v. ecision had been made known to the *mcn, 
>ires began to break out in the CfOvernmv;n<fc build¬ 
ings and the officers’ bungalows. The authorities, 
who had not yet learned that incendiarism was the 
regular symptom of coming mutiny, wffi’e long unable to find a 
clue to the origin of these outriiges. Courts of enquiup were held; 
but no one would come forward to give evidence. 

Later on, however, a hut belonging to a sepoy 
attached to the musketry school was set on fire. On the following 
night fivedmts belonging to men of the COth Native Aiini ‘>3 
Infantry, were burned down. The former outrage 
w'as clearly an expression of the hatred felt tow\ards the musketry 
school sepoys for submitting t« use the cartridges. The latter 
was an act of retaliation. Probably, then, the earlier fires had also 
been thi^vork of sepoys. Towards the end of April this conjecture 
was confirmed ])y the evidence of a Sikh attached to the school, 
who said that the men had sworn to burn down every bungalow 
in the station, in revenge for the order to use the cartridges.^ 

Thus, within three months after the Lascar had told his 
story, it had become §n article of faith with niiie- 
tonths of the sepoys in Northern *lndia. Mean- 
while another delusion had fixe^ itself in tlieir • 

minds. Persuaded that Government had concocted this hellish 
plot for the destruction of their caste, they could easily believe 
that, if it could not force its unclean ciirtridgcs upon them, it 
would find some other engine of pollution. The iicav fable said 
that the officers woi^ mixing du.st ground frora<,tho bones of 

* Cave-Browiic, vol. i. pi>. 42-50. 
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COWS with the flour for their men’s use, and throwing it into 
the wells. There had been like stories at earlier periods of 
Anglo-Indian history; but the times had never before been so 
favourable for their circulation. Th^twithe present belief was 
no sham was proved by the conduct of the men at Cawnpore, 
who, though the flour sold there had risen far above its usual 
price, refused to t8uch a cheap supply sent specially down from 
M?erut, because they feared that it had been adulterated. And, 
while this new lie was adding to the perplexities of the English, 

1 .... *they were asking each other what could be the 

meaning of a mysterious phenomenon which had 
startled them a few weeks before- In January a strange sym¬ 
bol, the flat cake" or chapatty which forms the staple food of 
the Indian people, began to pass from village to village through 
the length and breadth of the North-Western Provinces, like 
the fiery cross that summoned the clansmen of Roderick to 
battle. Here and there a magistrate tried in vain to stop the 
distribution. The meaning of the portent has never been posi¬ 
tively disGorercU: but it is certain that many of the natives 
regarded it as a warning that Government was plotting the 
overthrow of their religion.^ Whether or in)t the authors of 
the distribution intended to create this belief, the belief itself 
had its share in unsettling men’s'minds. • 

Meanwhile at Delhi, where Bahildur Shah, the aged repre- 
I sentativc of the house of Timour, was still suffered 
at^DeUn^"^ to hold his court, the news of the gathering dis¬ 
loyalty of the sepoys had begun to stir the smoulder¬ 
ing embers of Mahomedan fanaticism into flame. It AvaS of the 
last importance to the English io keep a firm hold upon that 
city; for it cont^iined a vast magazine stored with munitions of 
war which were practically inexhaustible. Yet they had per¬ 
mitted the palace, which dominatgd the magazine, to remain in 

^ See Kaye, vol. i. pp. G32-9, jv’.mI Bvitlence takeiT before the Coux-t appointed 
for the Trial of the King of Delhi, p. 268. On the other hand, Major G. W. 
Willifftns in his Meyiio, on the Aluligiy of ^tccrut wrote, “Tlie circulation of 
chapatties so .shortly before the outbreak, though apiiearing to us mo.st mysterious 
and suspicious, yet, if we may credit the statements of those [ have questioned on 
the subject . . . was not regarded by them as an ill omen, but suppo.se<l to have 
originate*! in some vow,” i>. 4. Sec also Syad Ahmad Khan’s The Cavsest of the 
Jntlktn Revolty p. 3. Tiie tiuth evidently is that the ehapattie.s were regarded 
differently in ditferent districts. 

[Mr. M. Thorrfhill {Adv&rUures during the Tmflhn Mutini/, p. 3) say-s that a 
similar distribution of chapattios preceded the Mutiny at Vellore in 1806.] 
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the hands of a Mahomedan prince, and, with incredible folly, 
had neglected to post a single company of British soldiers to 
keep a check upon the native garrison.^ And now the hearts of 
the Mahomedans were lifting fast in the expectation of great 
political changes by which their city was again to become the 
imperial city of India. It was universally believed that a vast 
Eussian army was soon coming to expel the ^English. A native 
journal announced that Dost Mahomed, the pretended ally of 
the Governor-General, was secretly encouraging Pcr|ia to resist 
him. The courtiers in the recesses of the palace talked of a 
general mutiny of the sepoy army as an event sure to happen 
soon, and believed that it would restore the King to the positioT} 
of his ancestors, and advance their owm fortunes. The King, 
though for his part he never believed that the* sepoys would 
rally round one so poor and so faljen as bin^self, fancied that, if 
the British Government were to be overthrown, a new dominant 


pow'er would arise, which would treat him more respectfully and 
considerately than its predecessor had done.- 

In this gloomy spring of 1>»57, while the hearts of*fi turbulent 


soldiery wore failing them for fear, yet vibrating 
with ambition, while oilicers and civilians, blind 


Nnna Sahi' ’s 
tour. 


to what w^as passing around them, were dining, and 


dancing, and marrying, and giving in marriage, there w^as one 


man who, wandering from place to place, and observing the 


^ Kayo (vol. ii. p. 17, note) say.-^ that Sir Charles Napier, when Coinuiaiidcr- 
in-Chief, did not lay any stre.ss upou*tho fact that no Kiiropoau troops ^\prc 
posted in Delhi. He may not have done so in his ollicial corjespoiKlenro ; hut in 
a private lifter he wrote Men Ironi all parts of Asia*ine,t‘t in Delhi, and some day 
or other much mischief will be hatched within Ihose walls, and no European troop-j 
at hand. I have no confidence in the allcgiaiiee of your liiuh-easte niercenarie.s.” 
—Ilistoiy of the. Sieffc of Delhf, by an Officer who serveil theie, p. 10, note. 

- Evidence taken liefon*. the Oourt appointed for the Trial of the King ol' 
Delhi, pp. 225, 230, 231, 267. This seems the right phace to .speak of a jao- 
ulamation, purporting to come from Ih* Shah of Persia, which was posted up on 
the walls of the Jamma Masjid in Delhi in March, 1857. Tins proclamation 
stated that a Persian army w^ coming to expel the English from India, .and called 
upon all true Mahomedams to put on their armour, ami join the invaders.—Kaj". 
(vol. i. p. 483) appears to regard it as genuine ; hut Sir Tlieophiliis Metcalfe .nml 
other witnesses examined at the trial of the king, spoke of it as the work of an 
impostor, and said that it attracted scarcely any attention. Evidence, ko. pp. 
180, 190. The Shah afterwards admitted that he had fomented di'safl'eclion in 
Upper India during the I’crsiau war, and had intended to invade India ; hut in 
Oct. 1857 he offered to lend 30,000 men to the British Government .—Knelosures 
to Secret Letters from />if?/«,Nov. 24, 1857, p. 455. [John liawmuie pointed out 
{Pari. Papers, vol. xxv. Sess. 2, p. 332), that there w as no evidenee of any connexion 
between the intrigues of the King of Delhi with the Shah and the Mutiny itself.] 
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signs of the times, considered how he might make his profit out 
of them, but did not yet imagine the grim dot^iils of the part 
that destiny had reserved for him. li was not strange that, as 
the Nana Sahib passed on his way fnJhi BithVir through Kdlpi, 
^ Delhi, and Lucknow, the English saw nothing 

remarkable in such unwonted activity on the part 
of^ a native nobleman. Never doubting the justice of the deci¬ 
sion which had refused to him the continuance of his adoptive 
father’s pension, they did not know the abiding resentment 
which it had stirred up in his soul. Thus he wont his way; 
and none can tell what foul |^'easons ho was even then hatching. 
But there is reason to suspect that he had long been trying to 
stir up native chieftains against the English, and that, at first 
indiflerent, they lent a ready ear to his suggestions after the 
annexation of Oudh had aroused their alarm.^ 

All this time Henry Lawrence was striving with holy zeal at 
iionr Law rcdress the grievances of the afflicted people 

n^nco tries to of Oudh, and to disarm their resentment. The 

ofi^cials had hushed tkeir quarrels at his coming, and 
had united in devotion to his will. He had won 
the affection of Jackson, though he hsid not hesitated to reprove 
his follies j and he had gained the confidence and sympathy of 
Gubbins. He was able to write, a few weeks after his arrival, 
that all his subordinates were loyally supporting him.^ But he 
had to complain too of the blind haste with which they had 
forced their improvements on vho people, and of the bitUu’ 
resentment which they had evoked by demolishing houses, seizing 
religious buildings as Government property, and fixing’ an ex¬ 
cessive rate of revenue in their anxiety to show the profitable¬ 
ness of annexation.^ Nor had the seditious utterances of the. 
Moulvi been the only dangerous symptoms of discontent. An 
angry townsman had thrown a cl(?d at Lawrence himself, while 
he was driving through the streets. B^it by the seizure and 
imprisonment of the Moulvi, the prompt payment of the pensions 
which had been promised t 04 .the royal family and their depend- 

^ Kaye, vol. i. p. t>79 and note, App. pp. 646-8. 

- Life of ISir II. T/ivyi-cnce, pp. 555-7, 564. 

•'* GubhinK, the Financial ConirniK.sioner, hitnaelf admitted that the rate of 
revenue hatl, in some instances, been fixed too high.— Muiinien in Oudh, p. 9. 
Still, the total amount racsed by the British Government was only Rs. 104,89,755, 
whereas the ex-kCiig h.ad exacted Rs. 138,03,73J.^J;m?tai Bejtort on the Ad-' 
viinistnition of the Province of Oodh fw 1858-9, p. 32. 
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ents, the issue of orders for the readmission of the displaced 
native officials and disbanded native soldiers to employment, and 
the promise of restitution to the dispossessed landholders, Law¬ 
rence quickly restored timer, and re-established content among 
the great mass of the civii population. It was from the sepoy 
regiments alone that he looked for cknger. 

While Lawrence was waiting quietly for t!ie storm which ho 

hoped that he would be strong enough to weather,^ Canninp iioik-s 
C anning, observing a general lull, deceived himself uwt qinet is 
with the belief that it presaged a lasting calm. Nor 
was he alone in his want of foresight. It docs not appear that 
a single official of rank in India, except Sir Henry Lawrence, was 
sciiously troubled by forebodings. On the 'k.h of May John 
Lawrence wrote that the sepoys at the SiiUket Depot were 
charmed with the new rillc. Thei^ officers cc^Jifirnicd his opinion. 
General Barnard warmly praised the pfitient zeal of the men at 
Urnballa in extinguishing the fires which, though he would not 
believe it, some of their own' number "had caused. The Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief was so little: impressed by thb symptoms of 
mutiny which obtruded themselves upon his attention, that he 
did not think it worth wdule to make a single representation 
about them to the home authorities.- Tt was not extraordinary 
then that •the Governor-General, who kneAv little of India, and 
who had no genius to supply the lack of experience, should have 
failed to perceive that a general mutiny was at hand. It^vas no 
wonder that he laboured at hts ordinary round of business as 
(yilmly as if no danger-signals had appeared, and thought that 
there Wfis no further need for the presencts of the regiment which 
he had fetched from Rangoon.^ lie could not foresee that in a 
few days he would have cause to rejoice that there had been no 
vessel to convey it back to Burma when he had ordered its return. 
Still he could not ignore th§ misconduct of the 34th, or mis¬ 
understand the report^s of their daily increasing insolence and 
untrustworthiness. Yet, whereas he should have long since 
severely punished these sullen soldjers, and executed the gnanl 
who had dared to strike their adjutant, ho tortured himself with 
doubts as to the justice of even disbanding the remaining com- 


^ Life, of Sir II. Laicrence, pp. 564-5, 568. 

^ LeiUrn of hylophilus to the 7’im^„'<, p. 25. 

^ R. Montgomery Martin’# The Indian Empire, vol. ii. p.Jl35, H. Mead’s 
Sepoy Remit, p. 59. 
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panies,—those companies of which not a single man had stirred 
to arrest their mutinous comrade,—and wasted precious days in 
wearisome discussion, until the remonstrances of Hearsey and 
Anson roused him to action. Even tnc»* he spent four more days 
in examining with microscopic accuracy the claims of individuals 
to indulgence, so that his decision was not made known until the 
4th of May, five weeks after the commission of the crime. The 
delay in punishing, however, was less fata] than the choice of 
punishment. The disbanded sepoys, stripped of their uniforms, 
luit siillered to retain the Kilmarnock caps which 
otihe:nih: they had paifl. for themselves, contemptuously 
'the"epo>^s.'^* trampled under foot these only remaining tokens 
of their former allegiance to the Company,^ and, 
welcoming thtir so-called punishment as a happy release from 
bondage, Avent ofi‘»with light hearts to swell the number of 
our enemies. Discontented Europeans muttered against the 
lenity of the Oovernor-Gcneral ; uncompromising journalists 
openly atbicked it; - and worst of all, Avhen the order for dis¬ 
bandment v*as read ont at the military shitions throughout the 
country, and the soiioys, after listening to its solemn denuncia¬ 
tions of the terrible crime which their comrades had committed, 
and .expecting to hear that a terrible punishment had been in¬ 
flicted upon them, learned at la-st that they had bcei:? sentenced 
not to death Imt to disbandment, they did not care to conceal 
their contempt for rulers whom they noAv believed to be afraid 
to punish them.^ Henry LaAvrvncc, Avho understood what an 
effect the order must have upon the minds of the sepoys, would 
not allow it to bo published at LucknoAv.* lie had lately proved 
that ho was as able to suppress mutiny himself as he Avas 
sagacious in detecting the failure of his superiors to suppress it. 
The finest sepoy corps at Lucknow, the 48th Native Infantry, 
AA'as the first to manifest a mutinous spirit. Early 
Luckiuwl' in April Dr. Wells, the sungcon of the regiment, 
feeling imAvell, wont into the hospital for a bottle of 
medicine, and raised it to his^ lips, forgetting that he had thus 
hopelessly polluted it in the eyes of his Hindu patients. The 

* Red Pamphlet, pp. 33-4. 

Frieyui of India, M.ay 14, 18r)7, p. 459; Overland Bombay Times, 1857, 
p. 81 ; Mead, pp. 6S-9 ; Mntjlishimin, Ap. 8, 1857. ^ 

^ I. Pricbiirdfc Mutinies in Rajpooiana, pp. 2'h5. 

* Red PatnphXet, p. 34. 
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sepoys soon heard what he had done, and raised an outcry for 
their caste. Their colonel had the bottle broken in their presence, 
and severely reprimanded the offender; but the matter did not 
end there. A few days iMer Wells’s bungalow was burned down ; 
and it was soon known that the regiment was thoroughly dis¬ 
affected. Still nO overt act of mutiny took place. But May 
brought a change. On the 1st of that month the recruits oi the 
7th Oudh Irregular Infantry refused to accept their cartridges, 
oil the ground that their seniors had warned th^m that the 
olmoxious grease had been applied to the ends. The officers 
laboured, apparently with some success, to explain to their men 
that the cartridges were precisely the same that they had been 
in the habit of using. But the day after this explanation had been 
given, not the recruits only but the whole regiment ^ • 
refused to touch them. Then LavTcncc f.rdcrcd the 
Brigadier to hold a parade, and try the effect of a conciliatory 
speech. It was of no use. The men said that they must do as 
the rest of the army did. Even of the* well-intentioned sepoys 
only the mo.st resolutely faithfiil could stand againstdho opinion 
of their pulilic. Let Englishmen think whether they could have 
i nsisted the terrors of social ostracism and religious excommunica¬ 
tion before they condemn poor ignorant Asiatics. But‘this 
particular d'egimeiit was not woH-intentioned. On Sunday, the 
3rd of May, they were drifting from passive towards active 
mutiny. When LaM'rencc heard that they had threatened to 
murder their ofiiO(;r.s, he saw tliat he must act promptly; and, 
taking with him his whole aviiilable force, he marched against 
the mutineers. It was late in the evening when he confronted 
them. By tlic uncertain light of the moon the mutineers saw 
an irresistible force before them, and Avere anxiously expecting 
its movement, when suddenly a jiort-fire was incautiously lighted 
by one of LaAvrence’s artillory/nen, and seemed to their guilty 
imaginations to be the signal for their destruction. First a 
sepoy here and there stole away: then groat gaps appeared 
in their ranks; and soon all but^ a hundred and tAA^enty had 
fled. The rest laid doAvii their arms at LaAvrence’s order; 
and before two in the morning the troops had returned to 
their lines.^ 

When Canning heard of this fresh outbreak, he bethought 

^ Gubbins, pp, 3, 10-13 ; fj/e of Sir II. Lawrence, pp. .^j71 ; Pari. 

Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 247-8. 
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him of his old remedy, disbandment; but Dorin was beginning 
to discern the signs of the times, and demanded a 
CMinmgand Severer punishment.^ The multitude of counsellors 

busily recording^lieir opinions in elaborate 
minutes, when a telegram was passed from one to 
another, containin|T the first dim tidings of a disaster which all 
fe|j) to be the heaviest that had yet befallen them. 

At the great military station of IMcerut were quartered the 
1 Ith and 20tli regiments of Native Infantry and 
Meerut. Native Cavalry. The station covered a 


great extent of ground, and^was split into two parts by a deep 
ditch. Oji the northej'ii side Avere scattered a number of officers’ 


bungalows. Be^^nd them stretched the European barrachs. The 
church stood between the ])arracks of the infantry and those of 
the caA^alry. A loRg way olF^ on the opposite side of the ditch, 
were the native lines. The intervening space was covered by a 
Avilderness of bazajirs, extending southwards in the direction of 
the town.2 The radical fault in the plan of the station Avas the 
great distance that separated the ajuarters of the European from 
those of the native troops. 

The Lascar’s story had caused even more excitement at 
Meoi’ut than elscAvhere. It was aftei'Avards ascertained that some 


of the sepoys had made a compact with their comrad«s at Delhi, 
promising, in case the cartridges Avere pressed upon them, to join 
the regiments there. The English residents, however, feared 
nothing; for they were guardtid })y a dragoon regiment, a 
battalion of the 60th Killos, and bodies of horse and foot 
artillery, foi'ming altogether the strongest European foi^c at any 
post in the Noi th-AVestorn Provinces. Still the officers, confident 
though they were, did not neglect the usual conciliatory assurances 
to their men. But the excitement was not abated. At length 
Colonel Smyth, who commanded ,thc 3rd Native Cavalry, a Iwd 


^ It is fair to say that on the 12th of May Canning recorded a minute, con¬ 
curred in by Dorin as well as the other members of Council, in which he said “ I 
did not conceive, that ... all grayer punishments would be swallowed up in 
disbandment ” Dorin’s original minute, hoAvever, was conceived in a far more 
vigorous spirit than that of Canning. “The sooner,” he wrote, “this epidemic of 
mutiny is put a stop to the better. Mild measures won’t do it. A severe 
example is wanted ... I would try the whole of the men concerned for mritiny, 
and punish them with the utmo.st rigour of military law.”—i6. p. 249, inc. 4 in 
No. 14, pp. 2.52-3, inc. 8 in No. 14. » 

® 'Cave-Browtie, vol. i. p. .51 ; Thornton’s Gaz^ueer, vol. iii. p. 449 ; sketch-plan 
drawn for me by an officer who was once quartered at Meerut. 
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and unpopular officer,^ But one of the few Europeans that had 
discerned symptoms of disease in the sepoy army, resolved to 
take advantage of the order, for tearing off the ends of the car¬ 
tridges instead of biting»*Chem, to give a final explanation to his 
troopers. Accordingly, Cfn the 23rd of April, he ordered a parade 
of the skirmishers of his regiment for the following morning. The 
cartridges that wore to be issued were of tfie old kind, which 
the men bad long been in the habit of using. A rumour ran 
through the station that the skirmishers would refusg them ; and 
a fire which broke out in the evening boded disaster. In the 
course of the night the colonel was informed that the men desired 
the postponement of the parade: nut, as he had heard that the 
whole army was going to mutiny, he felt that tft yield to such re¬ 
monstrances would be a sin. Early next morning ninet}'' men met 
him on the parade-ground; but, thougli lie‘pointed out to them 
how the new regulation had been drawn up out of consideration 
for their scruple.s, five, oidy would even touch the cartridges.^ He 
could only break up the parade, and order a court of enquiry to 
assemble. The court elicited# the fact that, as at Vmballa, not 
genuine fear of the cartridges, but fear of public opinion had 
influenced the mutineers.^ A report of the proceedings was sent 
to the Commander-in-Chief; and his orders were awvaitcd. • All 
this time nightly fires told of tlTC. evil passions which were work¬ 
ing in the sepoys’ hearts ; but fc^v heeded the warning. Early 
in May a message came from the Commandcr-in-Chicf, ordering 
the mutineers to be tried by a native court-martial. They had 
virtually nothing to say in defence of their conduct. The court 
sentenced them to ten years’ imprisonmeift; and General Hewitt, 
the commander of the Division, approved of the sentence for all, 
except eleven of the younger oflenders, half of whose punishment 
he remitted. On the morning of the 9th of May, beneath a 
sunless sky darkened by rolli^^g storm-clouds, the whole brigade 
was assembled to see the culprits disgraced. Stripped of their 
uniforms, these miserable felons vrere handed over to the smiths, 
who riveted fetters on their arms ar|^ legs. In vain they entr^ted 
their general to have mercy upon them. As they were being led 
away, they yelled out curses at their colonel.** Their brethren, 
choking with suppressed indignation, longed to strike a blow in 

* See App. \V. 

® Pamphlet by Col. Smyth, printed for private circulations Forrest, yol. i. 
pp. 227-45. ® Pari. Papers, voL xliv. (1867-58), Part 4, p. 178. 

* Montgomery Martin, vol. ii. p. 146. 
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their behalf; but fear was stronger than the thirst for vengeance. 
After gazing passively at the removal of the prisoners to the gaol, 
they dispersed. There was ah unnatural stillness in the lines for 
the rest of that day ; an unwonted re^ctfulness in the manner 
of the sepoys towards their officers.^ But none could interpret 
the omen. The lines of the sepoys were too far distant from the 
dwrellings of the Europeans for the latter to hear what Mussulman 
and Hindu were saying of them. In the afternoon a native officer 
of the disgraced regiment told Lieutenant Hugh Gough, who was 
temporarily commanding the troop to which ho belonged, that 
the men had determined to rescue their imprisoned comrades. 
Gough at once went to Colonel Smyth and reported what ho had 
heard : but the colonel ridiculed the story ; and Brigadier Arch¬ 
dale Wilson, tire commandant of the station, was equally sceptical.^ 
Officers jested at meas; civilians talked over the work of the day ; 

ladies chatted gaily in their verandahs. On the 
May 10 . g^nday morning the chur-eli held its usual congrega¬ 
tion ] and, when the worshippers rcturnetl to their homes, they 
hardly notiicd the unusual absence of their native servants. 
Here, as elsewhere, the self-satisfied Englishman knew nothing 
of the inner life of the despised races around him; and he was 
punished fur his neglect by the moral ])lindnoss which would not 
let him guard against their vengeance. Unknown to him, the 
sepoys were moving to and fro all that Sunday afternoon with 
war in. their hearts; the courtesans were taunting the troopers 
who had looked on at the humiliation oi their comrades, and 
calling upon them to prove their courage if they dared; the 
children were wondering at the straoge commotion around them; 
and the budraashos, like foul harpies, were emerging from their 
haunts, to profit by the troubles whicli they foresaw. In the 
hearts of the sepoys a vague but irresistible fear mingled with 
hatred and the thirst for vengeance, and impelled them to antici¬ 
pate the doom which they imagined the English to be preparing 
for them; while stronger than all their passions was the sense 
of a brotherhood linking th,em with the rest of the army, and 
joining with religious fanaticism to hurl them as martyrs against 
the British battalions, whose power they knew to be stronger 
than their own. 

Towards sunset the Christian residents prepared, as usual, for 

‘ * Cave-Browne, vol. i. p*. ,53. 

® Lord Roberts’s Forty-one Fears in India, vol. i. p. 88. 
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church. One of the chaplain's female servants begged him to 
sta 7 at home, assuring him that there was going to be a fight. 
Disregarding her warning, he drove off. But, as he approached 
the church, his ears ci^^ht the sharp reports of volleying 
musketry; and, looking up, he saw clouds of smoko ascending 
from burning houses into the air.^ The woman had told the 
truth. It was the dread with which the sepoys regarded ^e 
movements of the Rifles, whose assemblage for church parade 
they intei-preted as the signal for their own imprisoj^ment, that 
precipitated the outbreak.^ Suddenly a cry was raised, “The 
Rifles and Artillery are coming to^ disarm all the native regi¬ 
ments ”; and the sepoys who were lounging in the bazaars started 

^ The Chaplain's Narrative of the Sie-ge of Delhi, by*the Rev, J. W. 
Rotton, p. 4, • 

^ 1 have been convinced of this by the j^gumettl s of j^olonol G. W. Williams, 
who collected a vast amount of evidence on the subject of the rising at Meenit, 
and prefaced it by an invaluable little essay, entitled Mevwrnnrhm on the. Miftiny 
and Outbreak at Meerut in 1857. He. points out on p. 3 that No.s. 22 to 26 of 
the Depositionii taken under hi-s direction prove fliat “the nmtineera fled as a 
disorganised mob . . . many towards Dehhe, but others » totally opposite 
quarters,” which they would not have Ifeeii likely to do, if tbey haf acted upon a 
prearranged plan. The following extracts from the Depositions strongly sup}Jort 
the argument. P. 7. “Q.—Did the regiments preconcert the rebellion? A.— 
The said regiments did not plot anything beforehand. Had they done so, they 
would not have kept their wives ami chiUlren with them as they did. Q.—^low 
then (if there was no preconcerte<l plan) did the detached guards at some distance 
from the lines at once join the mutineers? A.—'J’hc uproar and confu.sion was 
very great, and immediately it reached the guard.s, they joined their regiments.” 
Other witnesses gave similar replies.—See pp. 10-14. Moreover th^ native 
residents in the Bazaar suspected nothing; for “ their shops were all open and 
gocxls unprotected ; men were pa.ssing to and fro, paying, realising, and carrying 
about . . . money; vendors of goods hawking abou^ their wares as usual; anil 
travellers journeying unarmed both to and from the city and district.”— Memo. 
p. 6. A girl in the town wa.s indeed told at 2 p.m. on the lOth that there was 
going to bo a mutiny that day; but her informant was probably only repeating 
some vagne utterances of ttie sepoys ; and the incident does not prove more than 
that the idea of mutiny was “ in the air.” [Still there is evidence that some sowars 
of the 3rd Cavalry determined on the ^th to mutiny on the following day. Sir 
Hugh Gough says {Old Memories, pp. 21-2) that the native oflicer who spoke to 
him on the 9th warned him that there would be a mutiny on the morrow ; and 
Mr. P. V. Luke shows in Macmillan’s Magazine, Oct. 1897, p. 403, that the 
telegraph wire between Meerut and Delhi vms cut soon after 4 r.M. on the iDth. 
(See also Depo.sitions, pp. 37, 41.) This eviuence, however, is not irreconcileablc 
with the depositions which Major Williams collected. The native officiT doubt¬ 
less hoard some of the sowars threaten to mutiny on the Sunday: but his state¬ 
ment does not prove the existence of a general plot; and there is no evidence that 
the sowars who cut the wire acted in pursuance of a generally understood plan. 
It is indeed probable that even if the panic which precipitated the outbreak bad 
not arisen, and only a few meifhad mutiniecl, the rest of the se|k>ys, though not 
forewarned, would have followed them ; but whoever studies the depositions will, 
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up, and, followed by a mob of townsmen, rushed wildly to 
their respective lines. 

The 3rd Cavalry took the lead, Some hundreds of the 
troopers dashed off at a gallop towardr*the gaol, to the terror of 
the quiet citizens whom they passed, wrenched out the bars that 
guarded the wind^)ws, and struck the fetters off their comrades. 
Nqt all, however, were swept away by the tide of mutiny. Colonel 
Smyth indeed never went near his regiment from the moment 
that he he£V,‘d of their uprising; but two of his officers. Captain 
Craigie and Lieutenant JMelville Clarke, handling their own troop 
as though mutiny were a thing unknown, brought it to the parade- 
ground in perfect order.^ Meanwhile the infantry regiments 
were surging tuinultuously in their lines. Hearing the uproar, 
the officers hastened thither, and began to remonstrate with their 
men. The latter were quietly submitting, when suddenly a 
trooper galloped j)ast, and shoutetl out that the European troops 
were coming to disarm them. The 20th at once ran to seize 
their muskets: but the ilth, w'ho had all along shown the least 
obstinate spirit, wavered. Colonel Finnis, their commanding 
officer, Wiis imploring them to ])e faithful, Avhen some men of the 
other regiment fired upon him; and he fell riddled with bullets, 
the first victim of the Indian Mutiny. Seeing the fate of their 
commandant, and feeling sure that they would never be forgiven, 
the nth no longer hesitated to throw in their lot with his 
murdei'crs.^ 

The thirst of the mutineers ^or the blood of Christians was 
only stimulated by the slaughter of Finnis. The convicts, let 

I think, arrive at the conclusion that tlie hulk of the mutineers acted on the spur 
of the moment, and that no definite plot for a general mutiny had been prearranged. 
Sec.jilso GazfUem' of tlie. vol. iii. p. 340.] 

There ia, however, evidence that the sepoys at l)4lhi expected that those at 
Meerut would sooner or later mutiny and come to join them. At the trial of the 
King of Delhi a news-writer named Jat Mull deposed, “1 heard a few days before 
the outbreak, from some of the sepoys of the gate of the palace, that it had been 
an’auged in case grea-^jed cartridges were pressed upiin them, that the Meerut troops 
werp to come here, w’here they would be joined by the Delhi troops.”—Evidence 
* taken before tbe t’ourt apiiointcd fca, the Trial of the King of Delhi, p. 182. The 
king’s confidential physician, a highly trustworthy witnes.s, deposed that the 38th 
N.I. “said, that before the breaking out of the mutiny, they had leagued with the 
troops at Meerut, and tliat the latter had corresponded with the troops in all 
other places.” lb. p. 158. [On the [other hand, the Judge Advocate-General 
had no authority for saying, in his review of the evidence, that “ the sepoy guards 
at the gate of the palace on Sunday evening .... spoke openly ... of what 
they expected to occur m the. Tnorrow.” They did not mention any date. lb. 
p. 185.] ^ See App. W. ^ Depositions, pp. 8, 10-12, 14, 25. 
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loose from the gaols, and fraternising with the native police and 
the increasing swarm of budmashes, joined in the bloody work. 
Gangs of these marauders,yirmed with swords and clubs, roamed 
about the station, hurlefr showers of bricks upon every stray 
European who crossed their path, burst into peaceful dwellings, 
murdered the inmates, and poured forth j^gain laden with 
plunder ; and the terrified witnesses of this dreadful scene hegrd 
mingling with the roar of the flames that leaped up from the 
fired houses the savage voices of Mahomedans shoijting, “ Ali, 
Ali.” ^ Soon, howo^^er, the sepoys had had enough of pillage: 
they were sure that the white troojjs must be coming : “ Quick, 
brother, quick ! ” was their cry, “ Delhi, Delhi ”; and the bud¬ 
mashes were left alone.^ A staff-officer rode fo the telegraph 
office, in the hope of sending a message of warrfing. He w'as 
disappointed. The signaller had* already Attempted to com¬ 
municate with Delhi: but there was no reply ; and he realised 
that the wire had been cut.-^ ■ Meanwhile, incredible as it may 
appear, the Treasury Guard, though beset by^ extraordinary 
temptations, remained faithful «to their trust."* And,•even when 
the rioters were doing their w’orst, their intended victims ne'^er 
doubted that the white regiments would soon come to rescue 
and avenge thorn. 

It was not the fault of the‘British soldier, but of his com¬ 
mander, still more of the system w hich had given him such a 
commander, that this hope w'as unfulfilled. General Hewitt, 
an infirm old man who had l5ng outlived whatever military 
capacity he might once have possessed, w’^as almost too inert to 
be oven bewildered by the crisis, and ron^ained simply passive. 
But Archdale Wilson did make some attempt to grapple Avith 
the danger. On receiving the now's of the outbreak, he mounted 

' Willianjs’s Memo., pp. 1, 7. t 

^ Letter from Colouel Mollerus IjC Champion (the Lieut. Iklollcr mentioned in 
the text), who was an eyc-witiTess of the scene. 

Information from Capt. B. H. Peal, late of the Telegraph Department. Sec 
also Depositions, pp, 37, 41, and Pioneer^ A^-il 1, 1807. * 

■* The following is one of several instances recorded hy Colonel Williams of 
the inconsistency so often rem.arked in the conduct of llie native soldiers during 
the Mutiny:—“A few days after the onthreak at Meerut, a small guard of the 
8th Irregular Cavalry ... of their own accord and for gi-eater safety, escorted 
the Office records and Trea.sure-chest in their charge from Meerut to Agra, fighting 
their way down, and, when ^tacked by insurgent villagers, beating them off with 
heavy loss. They were well ri^'arded for their lidelity ; yet, izf less than two 
months after, deserted almost to a man.” 
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his horse, ordered the British artillery to join him on the parade- 
ground of the Eifles, galloped thither himself, and directed the 
colonel to dismiss his men from chufch-parade, and reassemble 
them for action.' But there was deliS^^ in supplying the Rifles 
with ammunition, and the Dragoons were nowhere to be seen; 
for, as they wer^ on their way to grapple with the sepoys, 
Wjlson had turned them back, and sent them on a bootless 
errand to the gaol.^ At last Hewitt appeared on the parade- 
ground, ant*, though too helpless to take the initiative himself, 
sutfered Wilson to act foi‘ him. Placing himself at the head of 
the Artillery, and some companies of the Rifles, Wilson marched 
for the Infantry lines. But the sepoys had not failed to take 
advantage of tlie incompetence of their officers. Only a few 
stray troopers remained near the lines; and even these easily 
found refuge in a wood, concealed in which they laughed at the 
efforts of the artillerymen to destroy them. Then the British 
began a hunt in the dark for the mutineers. Marching in 
breathless hast/e to their own quarter of the station, they found 
only a felV unarmed plundercVs on whom to wreak their 
vengeance. By that time great numljers of the mutineers were 
far on their way to Delhi. Many of them had at first not 
knoVn their own minds. Hardly had they got outside the 
station when the leaders of the fcavalry stopped to coTisider what 
they should do next. The majority were for taking refuge in 
Rohilkhand; but one pointed out that the best course would be 
to make a dash for Delhi; and hils counsel prevailed.® Marvelling 
to find that they had escaped all reprisals, the mutineers never 
doubted, as they pressed on by the light of the irioon, that 
the White Man, rousing himself from his lethargy, was pursuing, 
and would soon overwhelm them.' 

But they wore never for a moment in danger. Asserting 
that it was his duty to provide for the safety of the station of 
which he was Brigadier, Wilson left Delhi to perish because he 
dared not leave Meerut exposed to the attacks of the escaped 

' 6. W. Forrest’s Selections frottt State Papers, vol. i. pp. 260-62. 

® I have not seen it anywhexe positively stated that Wilson gave this order ; 
but Colonel Le Champion has written to me, “I Imve always heard it was 
Brigadier Wilson ” ; and, as Hewitt expressly said to Le Champion, "I give no 
orders without Wilson’s permission,” I am sure that the statement in the text is 
true. See also letters from Colonel Castauce and Colonel Le Champion, quoted 
by Kaye, vol. i^ pp. 687-91. 

® Pari. Papers, vol. xviii. 1859, p. 335, par. 15 ; Depositions, p. 8. 

* Forrest, pp. 261-2 ; Annals of the Indian RMlion, p. 101. 
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convicts and the budmashes. He forgot that one half of his 
British soldiers was sufficient for the permanent protection of 
the station, now freed fym its most dangerous enemies ; and 
that the other half, Icd^^by able officers, of whom there were 
some even at Meerut, "would have been able to punish the 
mutineers, and to reinforce their destined victims.^ But there 
were at least two men who felt indignant that one of the 
strongest garrisons in India should take no thought for^the 
safety of any station but its own. Captain Rosser of the 
Dragoons offered to arrest the flight of the mutineers, if but 
one squadron of his regiment and a few guns were allowed to 
accompany him. Lieutenant MoIIct of the 11th entreated 
Hewitt to allow him to ride to Delhi, and warn the authorities 
of their danger.*-^ These brave men were not suffered to reprieve 
the errors of their superiors. , 

The baffled Europeans bivouacked on their parade-gi’ound, 
but did nothing to help the suffering people for whose protection 
they had been retained, though the sullen roar of a thousand 
fires lighting up the darknesi of the night mi^t Jiavc warned 
them to be up and doing. It was not to them but to a few 
faith fill natives that those who were saved owed their lives. 
Greathed, the Commissioner, and his wife had fled to the roof 
of their liouse on the first souikI of tumult; but their furniture 
was set on fire by a band of ruffians,^ and they must soon have 
perished but for the devotion of one of their servants, Golab 
Khan. While they expected every moment to be destroyed by 
the flames, this man, pretending that he could point out their 
hiding-place, decoyed away their enemies, and thus gave them 
time to escape.'* Not less heroic was the self-sacrifice of Craigic’s 

^ See App. B. 

* “Dr. O’Callaghan/’ says Mr.H.G.Keene, “mentions Rosser’s offer {contra¬ 
dicted by Kaye), and has since iufcfmcd ino that ... he was only fifteen feet 
from the Brigadier wlien Rosser spoke, who then came over, reined up his horse 
hy O’Callaghan’s side, and repeated to him what he had said.” Moller made his 
offer before the mutineers left Meerut. 

^ H. Greathed’a Letter^ lorittcn during Me Siege of Delhi, App. ii. p. 

^ An Afghan pensioner, named Syaa Mir Khan, also risked his life in 
endeavouring to repel a mob which had collected round the Commissioner’s 
house. His account of his owm exploits is so exquisitely comic that I cannot 
resist the pleasure of quoting from it. “The mob appearing,” he deposed, “I 
attacked them with great ferouity like a terrible lion . . . By the favour of God 
I fought many actions wit^ the mutineers . . . The above is but a short account 
of my doings, if 1 were to derail them it would bo immense. Depositions, etc., 

pp. 17-18. 
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troopers, who, posting themselves outside his bungalow, protected 
his wife from the attacks of a savage mob. But when daylight 
revealed the grim charred skeletons-of what had been neat 
bungalows, the heaps of property wanbonly destroyed, and the 
mutilated corpses, the soldiers, though they burned to be 
avenged upon the ruffians who had wrought this destruction, 
wore forbidden by their officers to stir. Not all, however, were 
paralysed by this efiemiriate weakness. Lieutenant Moller, 
resolving to^ execute justice upon the murderer of a brother 
officer’s wife, sought and obtained evidence of his identity; 
tracked, arrested, and carriec^, him back to cantonments single- 
handed ; and then delivered him over to the judgement of a drum¬ 
head court-martiai, by whose sentence he was summarily hanged. 

Thus even 'Meerut had its heroes. The negligence which 
had permitted the great disaster, the apathy which had made no 
effort to retrieve it, were half redeemed by the promptitude of 
Clarke and Craigie, the daring of Kosscr, the gallant self-sacrifice 
of Golab Khan, the chivalrous courage of the faithful troopers of 
the 3rd, thetswiit vengeance of Lieutenant Moller. 

On the morning of the 11th the sun which exposed the 

Delhi nakedness and desolation of the Avrecked stafion of 
<. ’ jMeerut Avas shining gloriously upon the gorgeous 
mosques and palaces of Delhi. • The great city wore its usual 
aspect. The traders were chaffering with their voluble customers. 
The civil authorities were patiently listening to suitors, or trying 
prisoners in cutcherry. The officeis were preparing for breakfast 
after morning parade, in happy ignorance of Avhat had passed 
the night before. Even the sepo 3 "t’, though emissaries from 
Meerut had come among them on the previous afternoon, masked 
their feelings so cleverly that only a few penetrating eyes could 
see anything unusual in their demeanour. Suddenly the civil 
authorities were startled at thei» Avork by messengers who 
reported that a line of horsemen had beep seen galloping along 
the high road from Meerut. Not at once realising the whole 
impoit of the news, they ne\ertheless lost no time in acting 
upon it. The magistrate galloped to the cantonments, and put 
Graves, the Brigadier, upon his guard, while another civilian 
hurried off to warn Lieutenant Willoughby, the chief officer of 
the great magazine, to look to the safety of his charge. Mean¬ 
while, howevei*, the rebel horsemen, folb’Ared by some of the 
infantry, had made good their entrance into Delhi Some, after 
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fording the Jumna a little below the city, had burst open the 
gaol, and released the prisoners. The foremost of the main 
body rode straight for tly palace, and, surging round its walls, 
clamoured fiercely for admittance, boasting that they had already 
slaughtered the English at Meerut, and crying, “ Help, 0 King ! 
we pray for assistance in our fight for the faith.” In vain 
Captain Douglas, the commandant of the palace guards, came 
out upon the balcony, and called dowm to them that their King 
desired them to depart. Unable to force an entrance where 
they were, they made for the RAjghAt gate, which w-as thrown 
open tp them by a Mahomedan rab])lc, and then, with these new 
allies in their train, rushed back towards the point from which 
they htul started, firing every European dwelling, and murdering 
every European inhabitant upon their route; while the citizens 
shut up their shops in terror, aridL. trembled* as they thought of 
the retribution which the English w’-ould exact for such wicked¬ 
ness.^ On returning to the -jjalace, the mutineers were joined 
by the guards and the King’s dependents, to whose loyalty 
Douglas and Fraser, the ComniisRioncr, were fnntfessiy appealing, 
their once dreaded voices drowned by the insolent shouts of the 
multititdc. Falling back before the advancing crowd, Douglas 
leaped into the moat, and, wounded cruelly by his fallj was 
carried by «ome natives into the palace ; but Fraser reached the 
Lahore gate‘^ unhurt, and, while his injured friend was being 
taken up to his apartments, remained himself in the court«below, 
and made a last elibrt to coi^trol the furious mob who w^ere 
pressing into it. AYhile he was speaking, a lapidary cut him 
down : swne of the guards despatched hint; and the rest, rushing 
upstairs, smashed ojiGn the door, and massacred the collector, the 
chaplain, his daughter and a lady who "was staying with him, arwl 
the helpless Douglas, frsoon the rest of the Meerut infantry 
arrived, and joined the munflerers; while another party of 
troopers, who had jusj come up, finding what their comrades 
had achieved, and eager to rival their exploits, went off to the 
Darya Ganj, to work .their will ujjpn the bkirasian ^ Christians 
and poorer Europeans who lived in that quarter of the city.^ 
Some were slaughtered on the spot; others, who had barricaded 

* Kaye, vol. il. p. 77. ® Of the palace, not the city. 

® Eurasian—a person bojn of a European father and aji Indian mother, or any 
person of mixed European and*l'ndian origin. 

^ Cave-Browne, vol. i. pp, 58-61, 63, 65-6 ; Evidence taken before the Court 
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themselves in houses, or fled to the river side, were soon over¬ 
powered, and thrown into a room beneath the palace. After 
being confined for five days in this darjc and pestilential dungeon, 
ill-fed and constantly insulted, but defying their tormentors to 
May 16 dragged out to execution,^ and 

their bodies flung into the river. 

Meanwhile another gang of mutineers had chosen for their 
^Ma 11 operations the portion of the city in which the 
^ ‘ ^ chief public buildings were situated. Here the 
teachers in the Government colleges wore slain in the midst of 
their work: ^ the manager of the bank was cut down "with his 
wife after a gallant defence in which she had supported him: 
the missionaries,'European and native, were murdered without 
distinction ; and the compositors at the Delhi Press, who had 
just finished printing special ^editions of the Gazette^ announcing 
the crisis of w'hieh they were themselves to be the victims, fell 
at their posts. Here too the church was foully desecrated. In 
the telegraph office outside the city a young signaller named 
Brendish w?»i standing, ivith his hand upon the signalling apparatus. 
Beside him was his fellow signaller, Pilkington; and Mrs. Todd, 
the widow of their chief, who had been murdered a few hours be¬ 
fore,* was there too with her child. They heard the uproar and 
the rattle of musketry; and native messengers brought news of 
the atrocities that were boiiig enacted in the city. Flashed up 
the wire.s to Umballa, to Lahore, to Ksiwalpindi and to Peshawar, 
this message warned the authorities of the Punjab, “ We must 
leave ofiice. All the bungalows are on fire, burning down by 
the sepoys from Meerut. They came in this morning. We are 
off.” More fortunate than their countrymen in the city, the 
boys, with their helpless charge, were in time to escape the 
fate which, in the performance of their duty, they had dared. 

Before these things took placer, the Brigadier had acted upon 
the information which he had received, feeling sure that the 
English regiments from Meerut would soon come to his support. 
The* cantonments, in which ,the bulk of ..his force was posted, 

appointed for the Trial of the King of Delhi, pp. 183, 186, 189, 199, 202 ; see 
aiso Kaye, vol. ii. p. 79, note. 

^ A Mrs. Aldwell and her three children saved their lives by pretending to be 
Mahomedans.—Evidence taken before tlie Court appointed for the Trial of the 
King of Delhi, p. 203. ^ 

Cave-BrowCe. vol. i. p. 67 ; Pioneer Mail, *iVIarch 4, 1897 ; Ma&niUan^s 
Magazine, Oct. 1897, pp. 404-5. See App. W. 
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were situated upon a high ridge, about two miles north-west of 
the city. Colonel Ripley of the 54th, leaving a portion of his 
regiment to escort two guns which were to follow him under 
Captain de Teissier, mlirchcd with the remainder towards the 
Kashmir gate, the nearest entrance to the city. He had just 
reached the main-guard near the gate, whej^e a detachment of 
the 38th under Captain Wallace was on duty, when he found 
his progress disputed by the troopers of the 3rd cavalry. 
Wallace ordered his men to fire upon the mutineiy-s; hut they 
insolently refused. The troopers fired their pistols at the 
officers of the 54th, six of whom^fell dead. The 54th did in¬ 
deed fire at the word of command, Init only into the air, and 
then, bayoneting their own colonel, joined fhe 38th and the 
cavalry. When the murderers heard that «le* Teissier’s guns 
were coming down, they turned «and lied. • The guns, on their 
arrival, were placed at the main-guard ; while Wallace, who had 
galloped back to hasten their advance, rode on, after he had met 
them, to beg for further succours. A few companies of the 38th, 
the 74 th, and a handful of aftillerymcn formed tlitf whole of the 
Brigadier’s force. Not a man of the 38th responded to W.'^llace’s 
appeal: but, when Major Abbott, who commanded the 7 4th, 
called upon his men to prove their loyalty, they came forward 
in a body, and demanded td be led against the mutineers.^ 
Taking them at their word, he marched them down with two 
more guns to strengthen the main guard. Pic and his country¬ 
men whom he had left behind at cantonments had still an after¬ 
noon of terrible anxiety to live through. The Brigadier and 
his ojfflfccrs, wondering why no succoTirs came from Meerut, 
laboured manfully to keep their mutinous men in check, and 
placed the women and children and their servants for safety in 
a building known as the I’lagstaff Tower. There, huddled to¬ 
gether in a room smaller thafri the Black Hole of Calcutta, was 
collected a great company of every age and class, frightened 
children crying and clinging to their not less frightened ayahs, 
women bewailing the deaths of their husbands or brdthors, 
others bravely bearing up against heat, and discomfort, and 
anxiety, and busily unfastening cartridges for the men. At 
last, when the agony of waiting for help beciime insupportable, 
a young Englishman offered to ride to Meerut for reinforcements; 

* i.e. all who were prosei^ about 240. The rest were disfributed in detach¬ 
ments over cantonments. 
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but he had only gone a little way when he was shot by the men 
of the 38th on guard at the powder magazine. Then Dr. 
Batson of the 74th started on the san^ errand, disguised as a 
native; but he too was fired upon, and escaped, only to bo 
robbed and stripped by the villagers.^ There is no reason to 
suppose, however, ^hat, even if those brave men had succeeded 
in reaching Meerut, their devotion would have shamed the 
authorities into action. 

Meanwhile the officers at the main-guard were keeping watch 
over their men, knowing nothing of what was passing else¬ 
where, except what they couljl g/ither from the stray fugitives 
who from time to time joined them. Only the distant roar in 
the great city suggested to their imaginations the horrors that 
were being wrought within its walls. 

AVhile the two parties at the main-guard and at cantonments 
wore in this suspense, both were startled by the sound of a 
tremendous explosion, and, looking towards the city, saw a 
cloud of white smoko, followed by a coronal of red dust, rising 
into the air.^ ^fhey know that the great magazine had been 
blown up. Was it accident or design ? Presently two artillery 
subalterns came into the main-guard, and told the story. 

AV-arned of tlie approach of the mutineers, Lieutenant 
Willoughby had lost no time in'sending to the Brigadier for 
help. The young officer well knew that the possession of his 
magazine, with its vast stores of ammunition, would be eagerly 
coveted by the mutinoor.s, and that’, standing as it did close to 
the palace, it must be an early object of attack. He could not 
trust his native guards,* and ho had only eight Europc*i.ns ^ to 
support him; but he could depend upon these for any sacrifice, 
and he could depend upon himself. For, though chance acquaint¬ 
ances saw in him only a shy, refined, boyish-looking subaltern, 
his friends knew that, in the cause of duty, he would face any 
danger.* No help came in answer to his .appeal: the suffering 
and the glory of that day wore for him and his gallant eight 
alonel His dispositions were spon made. Barricading the outer 
gates of the magazine, he placed guns inside them, and assigned 

' Cave-Browne, vol. i, pp. 68-9, 71, 73-4; Tims, Aug. 18, 1857, p. 3, 
cols. 4, .5, 

Cave-Browne, vol. i. p. 8.3. 

® Lieutenants Forrest and Raynor, Conductors Bivikley, Shaw, and Scully; 
Snb-Condnctor Cr&vr, and Sergeants Edwards and StSwart. 

Red PampMct, p. 41. 
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to each man his post. But what if defence should fail 1 lie had 
another plan in reserve. A train was laid from the powder 
store to a tree standing i^the yard of the magazine. Here stood 
Conductor Scully, who had volunteered to fire the train when- 
ever his chief should giVc the signal. If the enemy broke into 
the stronghold, they should find death, not plunder within. For 
a time, however, the enemy seemed to hesitate. It was because 
they and their lung feared the vengeance of the white troops 
from Meerut. But at last the King’s scouts told him that no 
white troops were coming.^ Then he gathered confidence to 
demand the surrender of the magazine. The gariison did not 
oven answer the summons; and, when the multitude no longer 
hesitated to advance, opened fire upon them^ from every gun. 
The most daring of tlie assailants planted ladders against the 
walls, and came swarming in; -.but the guns, served with in¬ 
credible swiftness, though the gunners were exposed to a fearful 
musketry fire, poured round after round of grape into their 
midst. Yet so great were their numbers that the survivors, 
strengthened by the nativoi guards, who had treacherously 
joined them, must soon have overpowered the little band of 
Englishmen. Still 'Willoughby hoped on. lie had defended 
his magazine for three hours, and he w'ould still defend it against 
any oddsdf only reinforcements were coming. Kunning to the 
river bastion, he bent over for a last look towards Meerut. Ko 
English were to be seen. Then, resolving that, tluAigh his 
countrymen had failed him, ^e would be true to himself, he 
gave the fatal order to Conductor Buckley : Buckley raised his 
hat as » signal; and Scully fired the train. In a 
moment some hundreds of rebels were destroyed, ’ 
whilA many more without were struck down by Hying splinters 
of sfiot and shell. Lieutenants Forrest and Raynor, Conductors 
Bmckley and Shaw, and Sergeant Stewart lived to wear the 
"Vitoria Cross: but Scully died where ho fell, too cruelly 
wounded to escape; and Willoughby only survived to be 
murdered on his wajj to Meerut.-, • 

^ Cave-Browiie, vol. i. p. 77 ; Rotton, p. 20 ; Flfs/. of the Sirye of Delhi, by 
an Officer who served there, p. 39. 

® G. W. Forrest’s Selections from State rapers, vn], i. p. 261 ; Cave-Browne, 
vol. i. pp. 75-9. Evidence taken before the Court appointed for the Trial of 
the King of Delhi, pp. J86-7. It is .stated in the History of the Siege of 
Delhi, by an Officer who seiVed there (p. 38), that “ Scully . i 's-ns killed, when 
trying to escape, by a sowar.” 
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At the sound of the explosion the mutinous sepoys flung off 
every remnant of disguise. The natives of all classes believed 
that the King had turned against the English; and his followers, 
assured that the day had come for the restoration of the Mogul 
Empire and the revived supremacy of Islam, wore burning with 
tihe lust of plunder and the more terrible passion of religious 
fanaticism. Suddenly the 38th at the main-guard fired a volley 
at their ofiicers. Three fell dead. Two of the survivors rushed 
up to the bastion of the main-guard, and jumped down thirty 
feet into the ditch below. The rest were following, when hear¬ 
ing the shrieks of women in the guard-room, they ran back 
under a storm of bullets to rescue them. The women were 
shuddering as they looked down the steep bank, and asking 
each other whether it would be possible to descend, when a 
round shot, whizzing over t^eir heads, warned them not to 
hesitate. Fastening their belts and handkerchiefs together, the 
officers let themselves down, and then, having helped the women 
to follow, carried them with desperate struggles up the opposite 
sido.^ Mea&while at the Flagstaff Tower, though the men of 
the 7 4th who had remained behind continued respectful, those 
of the 38th were becoming every minute more insolent. At 
last an officer suggested that it was time to retreat. The 
Brigadier was indignant. He could not abandon his post, he 
said. But the sun was fast sinking ; there was no pro.spect of 
succour; and there was nothing to be gained by remaining. At 
y ^ ^ last the Brigadier gave way. Accoidingly the 
women and children and a few of the officers got 
into their carriages ami drove down the hill toward* canton¬ 
ments. The sepoys marched obediently for a few minutes; but 
once in cantonments, they began to disperse, hinting to their 
officers that they had better make haste if they wanted to save 
themselves. The fugitives could ^ee their deserted bungalows 
already on firc.'-^ Then began that piteous flight, the first of 
many such incidents which hardened the hearts of the British 
to inflict a terrible revenge, n^t more for tjic physical sufferings 
of their kindred than for their humiliation by an inferior race. 
Driven to hide in jungles or morasses from despicable vagrants, 
robbed and scourged and mocked by villagers who had en- 

' Cave-Browne, vol. i. p. 80 ; Evidence taken beftwe the Court appointed for 
the Trial of the Ikin^ of Delhi, p. 205. " 

® Narrative of Mr. Le Bas in Fraser's Magazine, Feb. 1858, pp. 186-8, 
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trapped them with promises of help, scorched by the blazing 
sun, blistered by burning winds, half-drowned in rivers which 
they had to ford or swj^n across, naked, weary, and starving, 
they wandered on; while some fell dead by the wayside, and 
others, unable to move further, were abandoned by their sorrow¬ 
ing friends to die pn the road.^ But some, who reached at last 
a haven of refuge, had to tell of genuine acts of kindness shown 
to them in their distress by the subject-people.^ ^ 

The outbreak at Meerut was soon seized upon b^j an unerring 
instinct as the real starting point of the Indian Mutiny ; for the 
woalmess of Hewitt ami of AVilson allowed the mutineers to 
seize the imperial city of India with its inexhaustible munitions 
of war, and to enlist the inlluence of the Mogul’s name on their 
side, and thus yielded to them an immense morsd and malerial 
advantage at the very outset of* th(5i.- optrations. Now that 
they had proved their strength, they could confidently appeal 
to the discontented who had hitherto longed hut feared to rebel. 
It is impossible to do more than conjccCure whethca-, if the out¬ 
break at Meerut had been cinished, the Indian Mtitiny would 
have been nipped in the bud. Perhaps, if there had been a 
Nicholson at Meerut to annihilate the mutinous regiments, the 


whole Bengal army might have taken warning by their* fate. 
But it may be that their passions, having been so long allowed 
to gaither strength, could not at that late hour have been at once 
extinmiishcd, but would have only smouldered on for a time, to 
burs»‘orth thereafter with stilk more awful fury. It may even 
be tl»t nothing short of a mutiny could have awakened the rulers 
fto a/sensK of their shortcomings. • 

1*1 On the 12 th of May C arming, perhaps uneasily conscious of 


^ popular verdict upon his tr-eatment of mutineers, declared in 
^^wasiinute that that treatment had not been too mild.-^ On the 
same day a telegram frdim Agra announced the outbreak 
ej. fa^Meerut. Dorin tried at first to disbelieve a report which 
t ' ^^gested so rude a comment upon the policy in which he had 

• « 

y^i^ Letter from an officer of the 38th N. T. to the Times, Aiig. G, 18.o7, p. 7, eol. 4. 

A^Aplso numerous other letters and pamphlets written hy survivors, [Many of 
*6 ^ found in Annals of tlie Indian RebefUmi.] 

' g &**^The Mahometan villagers distinguished themselves hy tlieir cruelty . . . 

1 re^'ere protected and kindly treated for weeks hy Hindoo vilLigens.”— 
\ of Siege of Deihi, by an Officer who served there, p. 40. See also 
«on’s narrative, Times,^Ang. 18, 18.57, p. 3, coLs. 4, 5. • 
qrl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), p. 253, inc. 8 in No. 14. 
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Action of 
Canning. 


concurred. But further details kept coming in; and the main 
facts of the risings at Meerut and Delhi were known on the 14th. 
Like the lightning-flash, which makos^. itself seen even by closed 
eyes, the great disaster penetrated the mental blindness of the 
Government. Men looked anxiously to see how they would act 
upon their knowledge, and tried to combat ^eir distrust of the 
ruler to whom they felt that loyalty was due. 

’When Canning heard the news, he thought of what Gillespie 
jhad (lone with his dragoons at Vellore, and asked 
indignantly why the powerful European force at 
Meerut had tiimely suflcred such a disaster.^ For, 
though he had not yet learned to spurn the feeble counsels of 
his advisers, his' spirit was never for a moment cowed by the 
blovr. Yet, though he might fairly com])lain of the false economy 
that had weakened the strength of the British force in India, it 
was his own fault that so few British regiments were immediately 
available. If he had formed an accurate diagnosis of the events 
which had passejd at Berhampore, at Rarrackpore, and at IJmballa, 
he would lung ago have summoned to his aid the regiments 
whose tardv arrival he was now forced to await. Even those 

V 

who would not blame him for having lacked a foresight which 
only <i great statesman would have displayed, will hardly defend 
him if it can be shown that ho neglected to avail rhims'^^lf of 
the resources that lay ready to his hand. Of this neglect was 
guilty. He allowed the 84th to remain inacti\o at Barraj iporc 
for eight days after he heard of the outbreak at Meerut, i tough 
ever since the 6th of May it had been disengaged. wa( 

this all. On the l7th he received a telegram fr«m Y^on 
Elphinstonc, the Governor of Bombay, containing an offer t 
send a fast steamer with despatches to England : but he saiv 
reason for authorising such irregidar energy. Fortunately, t? 
ever, the successful conclusion of the Pervsian war had set fr^ 
considerable body of troops who were nojv^ on their way bacl^ 
Bombay. These he ordered to bo sent on instantly to Calci^ 

At the same tiiyc he ordcr^l the 43rd, and * 

1st Madras Fusiliers to be kept ready for embarkat 
at the southern lYesidency; despatched a steamer to fetch* 
35th from Pegu ; telegraphed to Colvin/*' 


May 14. 


May 10. 


Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Westerni 
vinces, to order John Lawrence to send‘ down every ay 

* Kaye, vol, i. p. 597. 


for 
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Sikh and European soldier from the Punjab to Delhi; begged 
the Governor of Cov-lon to send him as many men 
as he could spare j anr^ took upon himself the 
responsibility of diverting from its course an army which was 
then on its way to punish "the insolence of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment.^ Contemporary joimnalists and pamphleteers were loud 
in asserting that he ought not to have the sohi credit, which 
was surely not very great, of the idea of sending for reinforce¬ 
ments ; but the suggestions of others bad nothing to do with 
his determination. He gave liis two most trusted lieutenants, 
Henry and John Lawrence, full authority to act as they might 
think best in Oudh and the Punjab. Finally, to supplement 
his material resources by a moral stimulus,* he empowered 
commanding officers to reward on the spot nati\f*. soldiers who 
might perform distinguished act% of loyalty, and 
at last issued that reassuring order to the sepoy 
army on the subject of its religion and its caste which Birch 
had long ago recommended, but against which the Adjutant- 
General had successfully plewlcd. But the orTlcr«was issued 
too late. Had it been published before, and preceded by the 
condign punishment of the Barraekporo mutineers, it might have 
done some good. The effect which it actually produced upon 
those w^iom it was meant to coi^ciliate was shown bv a proclama- 
tion wh m the King of Delhi in his turn issued towards the end 
of May .S “ If the infidels now become mild,” said he, “ it is merely 
an oxpi^c^nt to save their lives*” ^ 

the same day on which the Governor-General heard the 
first vague rumour of the great disast(A’, a clear 
though incomplete statement of the main facts May 12 . 
reached the Commander-in-Chief at Simla. He 
was in poor healtli at the time, and was looking Anson the 

p j . , . . .11.11° Commander- 

lorward to a shooting excirsion in the hills, m-chief. 
Naturally, therefore, he could not at first bring 
himself to believe the whole truth of the announcement. Still 
he could not entircly^ignore it. ^t first lie contented hirilself 
with sending an order to Kasauli for the 75th Regiment to march 
thence to XJmballa, and to the Company’s hkiropean 
regiments at Subithu and Dagshai to hold themselves 
in readiness to march. Next day, however, becoming more alive 

^ Enclomres to Secret inters from India, 4th July. lS5iP, p. 662. 

® Mead, p. 108. 
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to the magnitude of the danger, he directed the last-named 
regiments actually to put themselves in motion, and the Sirmfir 
battalion of Gurkhas to move dowi^ from Dehra to Meerut. 
Seeing the paramount necessity of securing the great magazines 
in the Punjab, he warned the commandants of those at 
Fcrozepore, Goviijdgarh, and Phillaur to be on their guard. 
Finally, he ordered a siege-train to be made ready at Phillaur, 
an(?directed the Nasiri battalion of Gurkhas and a detachment 
of the 9 th ^regular Cavalry to prepare to escort it to Umballa. 

But he did not himself stir from Simla till the following day. 
From Umballa, which he reached on the 15th, he wrote to 
the Governor-General, comjilaining of the insur¬ 
mountable obstacles which the want of transport, 
of ammunition, and of siege-artillery threw in his way. And 
in truth ho hardly overrated his difficulties. lie had had 
little more than a year’s experience of Indian life when he was 
called upon to face a crisis far greater than that which, eight 
years before, had tested the mettle of a Napier. Blind, 
like his fellows, to every sign -of disaffection, he had made 
no preparations for coming trouble. His departmental officers, 
unable to extricate themselves from the clogging processes 
of routine in which they had been educated, gave him no 
support. With provoking URaniniity the Quarter - raaster- 
General, the Adjutant-General, the Commissary-General, and the 
head of the Medical Department told him that the tasks which 
he had set them were impossible.* Dalhousie had, from motives 
of economy, abolished the permanent transport service; ^ and 
the Commissary-Genertil, who had no authority to diaw upon 
the resources of the country. Avas at the mercy of native 
contractors. While Anson could thus get small encouragement 
from those around him, he saw no cheering signs in the distant 
outlook. He could not hope for aid from the native regiments 
in the Punjab. lie might, however, at l^ast have disarmed the 
native regiments at Umballa, and thus have set himself free for 
an ftnmediate march on Delhj^ John Ijawrence implored him to 
take this obvious step. But he listened to the remonstrances of 
the Umballa officers, who told him that they had guaranteed 
their men against the shame of being disarmed, and would not 

* Pari. Papers, vol. xlv. 1856 (Dalhousie’a Farewell Minute, par. 160); 
letter from Can|fing, quoted by Kaye, vol. ii, pp, 167-8; information from Mr. 
H. G. Keene. 
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May 19. 


B.inii'8 and 
Forsyth sup- 
port liuii. 


May 12. 


hearken to the counsels of the Cliief Commissioner. It was in 
vain that the latter pointed out to him that the sepoys’ repeated 
acts of disobedience had absolved him from the duty of observ¬ 
ing their officers’ pledges. Pie resolved to trust men who had 
shown themselves unwortfiy of trust, and thought to 
bind them to loyalty by proclaiming the rgsolve 
of Government to respect their religion. It was no time for 
proclamations.^ * 

There W'cro two men, however, whose unconquei^ble energy 
was all this time supporting the Commander-in- 
Chief, and making up for the failures of the 
Departments. No sooner had Forsyth, the 
Deputy - Commissioner at Umballa, rcceiv'ed •the news from 
Delhi than ho despatched a message to warn Ids 
Chief, George Barnes, the Commissioner the 
Cis-Sutlej States, who was then at Kasauli, and hastened to 
make all necessary arrangements in his absence. P'irst ho 
organised a body of Sikh police to protect Unilj|illa, Then he 
proceeded to organise a systefn for the defence of tfie ivholc of 
the Cis-Sutlej States. Fortunately the means of defence were 
independent of the sluggish motions of department-governed 
battalions. In the wide district between tlie Sutlej and* the 
Jumna wewe a number of Sikh chieftains, whose 
ancestors many years before had sought and obtained Loyalty or 
the protection of the Fiiiglish against the. encroach- 
ments of Ranjit Sing. In Anticipation of the 
Commissioner’.s sanction, F'orsytli applied for help to the Rajas 
of PatiAlft and of Jhind. The Raja of Patiala promptly sent a 
body of troops to Thaneswai-, to keep open the road to Karmil, 
where the troops from Umballa •were to assemble; while the 
Raja of Jhind, who, on hearing the news from Delhi, had 
voluntarily sent to Umballa <l> ask for instructions, hastened, 
at Barnes’s request, to ivanidl, to protect that stotion, ami thus 
preserve an unbroken communication between Umballa and 
Meerut^ The Nawak of Kariidl Jiad already paved the way 
for the coming of the Raja by exerting his influence in the cause 


^ Cave-BrowTie, vol. i. pp. 189, 193-4, 203, 208, 377-9 ; Endusinv.'t to Secret 
Letters from May, 1857 ; Pad. Papers, vol. xliv., Part 3, pp. 200-1 ; Kaye, 
vol. ii. pp. 138-41, 167-8 : G. W. Forrest’s Selections from State Papers, vol. L 
pp. 277-82. • 

® Cave-Browne, vol. i. pp. ]y0-l ; Punjab Mutiny Report, p. ^.5, par. 7, p. 97, 
par. 9. This document is to be found m Pad. Papers, vol. xviii. (1859). 
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of order. Presontirig himself before the chief civil authority at 
Karndl, he had said, “Sir, I have spent a sleepless night in 
meditating on the state of affairs. 1 have decided to throw in 
my lot with yours. My sword, my purse, and my followers are 
at your disposal.” Thus early the more sagacious of the natives 
foresaw the ultimeto triumph of the British. 

Meanwhile Barnes himself, who had reached Umballa on the 
night of the 13th, was actively suppressing the disaffection which 
had followed swiftly upon the events at Meerut and Delhi, posting 
guards at the fords of the Jumna, and sending out the contingents 
of the native I'ajas and jiigirdars to maintiiin order in the 
districts. When the success of these precautionary measures 
was apparent, he*and his lieutenant began to collect carriage and 
stores for Anson’s troops, to inalce up for the shortcomings of the 
commissariat. Their energy* carried all before it, though the 
natives of every class, bankers, tradesmen, contractors, and coolies, 
tried to keep aloof, fearyig the downfall of the English RAj.^ 
While, how^iver, the la})ours of the civilians were removing 
* most of his difficulties, Anson was suddenly dis¬ 
quieted afresh by the news that the Nasi'ri Gurkhas, 
complaining that, while they had been ordered to 
unddi’takc a distant service, their pay bad been allowed to fall 
into arrear and no provision ha*d been made for llfb safety of 
their families, had mutinied near Simla. The Deputy-Commis¬ 
sioner* Lord William Hay and the officers of the regiment re¬ 
mained at their posts; but the hffiglish inhabitants, dreading the 
, same fate that had befallen their brethren at Meerut 
and Delhi, fled headlong from the statiofl, women 
screaming to their servants to carry their children faster out of 
danger, men offering bribes to*the bearers to carry their baggage 
and leave the women to shift for themselves.^ The Gurkhas, 
however, were simply out of tem*[)er with the English, and had 
no thought of touching a hair of their htfads. Anson entrusted 
Captain Briggs, an officer who thoroughly knew the temper of 
the hill-tribes, with the w«rk of bringing the mutineers to 
reason. Feeling that it was necessary to conciliate them at all 
costs, as, while their defection lasted, the siege-train must remain 
idle at Phillaur, he restored them to good-humour by granting 


PatiK* at 
Simla. 


* Cave-BroTsye, vol. i. pp. 192-3 ; Punjab Mutir,y*Reportt pp. 86-7, pars. 12-8, 
p. 97, par. 15. 

* Robertson, pp. 81-2 ; Cave-Browne, vol. i. pp. 196-202. 
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their demands and offering a free pardon to all. Then, asham</ 
of their groundless panic, the fugitives returned to their homes. 

While his forces wer§ moving down, Anson was discussing 
the plan of his campaign with John Lawrence. 

He tried to convince him" of the imprudence of correspond- 
risking an advance against Delhi with so ^ small wlthcLnnSg 
a force as he could command. His idea was to con- 
centratc his whole force between the Sutlej and the May iY 
Jumna, and, permitting the fire of rebellion to, 
bui*n itself out within these limits, to wait until the arrival of 
reinforcements should enable hin^ to quench it once for all.^ 
But the sagacity of Lawrence discerned the paramount necessity 
of striking a swift and staggering blow at I)e!hi. The instinct 
of the mutineers had seizetl upon the imperial city as the head- 
centre of revolt, the possession of which wiiid give a national 
dignity to their cause. The instincts of the Gov'Ci'nor-General 
and of the Chief Commissioner, told them that the one counter- 
stroke that could restore the shattere*! dignity of their rule 
would be the recovery of this* stronghold. They wfre prepared 
to sacrifice everything to this grand object. It was only natural 
that, in their eagerness and their ignorance of military affairs, 
they should underrate the difficulties which the Commamler-in- 
Chiof complained of. Lawrence said bluntly but 
good-hiunouredly that he could see nothing in the 
organisation of the Departments to prevent their working 
effectively; but that, at the w(Ji'st, the army might surely march 
for so great a stake with thice or four days’ provisions in their 
knapsacks, and trust for further supplied to the people of the 
country. Canning even went so far as to demand that v 3 i 
Anson should take Delhi udth a part of his force, 
and detach the remainder to overawe the districts between Delhi 
and Cawnporc. • 

Overruled by the commands of his chief, but sorely doubting 
his ability to fulfil them, Anson had already made up his mind 
to march against Dellp. Weakened though ho was by sickfiess, 
tortured by anxiety, ho strove, like a good and faithful serv^ant 
of the State, to push forward his preparations.^ But, before he 

^ Extract from an unpublished memoir by Colonel Baird Smith, quoted by 
Kaye, vol. ii. p. 149, note. See also Bo.sworth Smith’.s Li/e of Lord Lawrence, 
vol. ii. p. 28. • 

® See an article by Sir IlAiry Norman in the Fortnightly ^eciew for April 
1883, pp. 542-3. 
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could begin his march, it was necessary that ho should communi¬ 
cate with the general at Meerut; and it was believed that the 
road from Karnfll to Meerut was in* possession of mutineers. 

. In this extremity, William Hodson, a lieutenant of 
sonsri Company's 1st Fusiliers, begged to be allowed 

to open a passage to the distant station. Anson consented; 
and, on the 20th of May, Hodson, escorted by a corps of Jhfnd 
Horfe, started from Karnal with a message for Hewitt. “ Hodson 
is at UmbaUp, I hnow,” said an officer at Meerut, “and I’ll bet 
he will force his way through and open communications with the 
Commander-in-Chief and our|elvcs.” The officer knew his man. 
In seventy-two hours, having ridden a hundred and fifty-two 
miles through ait enemy’s country, delivered his message, and 
obtained all fhe required information, Hodson returned to 
Karndl. Hurrying •on in th* mail-cart, he presented himself 
within another four hours before his chief at Umballa.^ But 
he had been anticipated. On the road to Meemt, ho met 
Captain Sanfor^l, who, escorted by only twenty-five loyal men 
of the 3r(l Jjight Cavalry, was himself carrying despatches from 
Hewitt, which he had volunteered to deliver to Anson.Now 
, , , that he had acquired the information for which he 

Anson's plan , , ^ , i ■ i e 

of caifipaifpi. had waited, Anson tlrcw up Ins plan oi campaign, 

and recorded it in a despatch which he •wrote for 
the instruction of Grencral Hewitt. He intended, ho said, to 
assemble his army at Karnal; to march thence on the 1st of 
Jimo; to enter Bagpat on the ith; to await there the arrival 
of Hewitt with his contingent from Meerut; and then to ad¬ 
vance to the attack fif Delhi. But he was not sufiered to 
execute even the first stage of his design. Sending on the 
main body of his troops before him, he followed 
Ilfs death, with thc last batch on the 25th of May. Two days 
later ho was lying de#l of cholera at Karndl. 
General Sir TIciiry Barnard, who succeeded him in the com- 
^ ^ mand of thc Delhi force, made a generous effort 

to refute the charge of inccinpctonce which men 
had begun to bring against him; but he only half succeeded; 
for the late Comraander-in-Chief had lived long enough to set 
his mark upon Indian history, and he had left no mark. He 

^ Twelve Years of a Soldier’^ Life in India,^ the Rev. G. H. Hodson, 
pp. 187-9 ; CavefBrowne, vol. i. p. 220. See App.*N. 

'■* Col. A. R. D. Mackenzie's Mutiny Memoirs, pp. 52-5. 
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had indeed many of the qualities that go to make a general. 
But his warmest panegyrists have not been able to convince 
Englishmen that he was one of the heroes of the Mutiny; for 
they felt that neither his neart nor his head were great enough 
for the crisis; and they knes\^ that there were one or two giants 
in India who would have made head even ai^inst tlio obstacles 
that beset his path.^ 

Resolved that at least ho would not incur the chargt? of 
delay, which had been the great crime of his predecessor in the 
eyes of the Government, Barnard made up his ^ 

V ' i Gpnornl Ocini&rci 

mind to march at once to join Wilson, instead of luarches for 
.waiting for the siege-train ; and then, after making 
his communications with Meerut and the Buiijab sure, to con¬ 
centrate his whole force under the walls of Ilis men 

at least never doubted that, within a L'-.v hours of their 


arrival at most, they would cstaldish themselves Avithin 
those walls. Strong in this .assurance they marched on, 
bearing' up resolutely against the Iffssitude engendered by 
the fierce May sun. But even contempt for tli#ir enemies 
sustained them less powerfully than the furious desire to 
be avenged upon the '^murderers of the women and children 
of their nation. Many cruel deeds were wrought upon. that 


’ “It ia the feelinff nf all hem,” •wrote Robert Montgomery to Secretary 
Edmonstone, “that it "wonld be iv good thing were ho (An.son) in Calcutta. A 
man like Chamhei'lain, Edwardes, or Nicholson would liaie been in Delhi a week 
ago.” In another letter he wrote, “ Why the foice due.s not move dVi is not 
apparent. Private letters Irom ottloc-rf at Kunial express great iudignatiou at 
the delay.” — JCnclosurm to J^errel Lftierii from India, May, 1857. [Mont¬ 
gomery wojjlil have modified the.se lem.arks if he hai^known all the facts.] 

In the Fortnightly Jtevino for April, 1S8I1, pp. 541-4, Bir Henry Norman 
argues that Anson dul the best tliat could liave been done under the cireum- 
stances ; Imt, in my judgement, he. only succeeds in proving wh.at no one baa 
ev'er denied, viz. that Anson did his best. Three detinito charges may be 
brought against him. No one will conteiul that, in refusing to disarm the 
mutinous sepoys at Umhalla, ho did^iot commit a grievous error ; he had, in 
May 1850, disregarded Oiitrani’s entreaty to garrison Allahabad—a jtost of vital 
importance—with European •troops ; and, judging after the event, we may say 
that he made a mistake in waiting so long as ho did for the siege-train. See 
Lord Canning’s letter, quoted by Kaye, npl. i. pp. 167-8. [General M^^eod 
Innes [Lucknmo and Onde in the Mutiny, ]>. 15) say.s, “the Comniander-in- 
Chief . , . was paralysed by the ah.solute want of transport of any kind— 
tho result of his own blindness to the disaflectiou that was raging, and lii.s own 
neglect of the precautions and propaiations that might consequently bo required.” 
This is true ; hut it is jiidgiug Anson by the very highest standard : other men, 
who did good work in the# Mutiny, were equhlly blind. Mr. Forrest, on the 
other hand {Seiections from, ^tate Papers, vol. i. p, 39), holds^that the publica¬ 
tion of his (Anson’s) diary (Jb, pp. 277-82) must dispel the charge of . . . want 
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march on villagers suspected of complicity in the ill-usage of 
tHfe fugitives from Delhi. Officers, as they went to sit on courts- 
martial, swore that they would hang, their prisoners, guilty or 
innocent; and, if any one dared to lift up his voice against 
such indiscriminate vengeance, he was instantly silenced by the 
clamours of his angry comrades. Prisoners, condemned to 
death after a hasty trial, were mocked and tortui'ed by ignorant 
prh'^dtes before their execution, while educated officers looked 
on and approved. ^ 

Though nearly three weeks had passed away since the out-. 
break at Meerjjt, the force that was marching 
^Meerut!*' thcnco to joiii Barnard bad only just shaken itself 
Anarchy ill frcc'from iiiactioii. Yet the most strenuous action 

the uifstncls. 

had been required. The released convicts, pour¬ 
ing from Meerut iv.to the svrrounding country, had told the 
story of the outbreak as they passed from village to village. 
The villagers, hearing that the sepoy regiments had mutinied, 
and believing that on tho.so regiments the power of the Ferin- 
ghees depeiiled, relapsed into the anarchy which had prevailed 
in the good old times. The Gujars, though they had lived from 
their youth up under a Government thf^ enforced obedience to 
the law, robbed and outraged everyone upon whom they could 
lay their hands, with an aptitude which could only be explained 
on the theory that with them the propensity to crime was an 
inherited quality. Villagers took down their m.atchlocks, swords, 
and spears, and fought with one Another about landmarks which 
had been defined at the beginning of the century.^ Murder, 
rapine, and wanton destruction went unpunished. Highwaymen 
robbed travellers, and plundered the mail-bags. Then came the 
news from Delhi to increase the exultation of the evil-doers and 
the terror of the English. Still, Hewitt made no attempt to 

I? 

of promptitude that has been brought against him.” See also Life of Lwd 
Lawrence, 6th ed., vol. i. pp. 480-500 ; Sir G. ‘Campbell’s Memoirs of my 
Indian (Jareer, vol. i. pp. 378-9 ; Lord Canning’s letter, quoted by Kaye, vol. i. 
pp. TO7-8 ; and Lord Roberts’.3 F^rty-one Years India, vol. u p. 105. 
The truth I take to be this. A Napoleon, if he had been placed in Anson’s 
position on the 12th of May, could not have satisfied John Lawrence. Anson,’ 
from want of foresight, had placed himself in a position of extreme difficulty. 
Being in it, he acquitted himself with credit, but failed to do the best that could 
have been done.] 

^ History of the Siege of Delhi, by aii Officer wlio served there, pp. 59, CO. 

® History of tike Siege of Delhi, by an Offictr who served there, p. 63; 
Williams’s Memo., p. 8 ; Depositions, p. 11. 
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re-establish his authority, or to support the district officers. • He 
did indeed rouse himself so far as to join with Greatlied \n 
proclaiming martial law ;»but, as there was no Neill at Meerut < 
to make the law dreaded, the proclamation remained a dead 
letter. It was not till the'24th of May, just a fortnight after 
the great outbreak, that a few dragoons were sjpnt out to chastise 
plunderers, It is true that there was no light cavalry for the 
work of scouring the country in such heat as then prevatied.^ 
But there were commanders in India who did nutshrink from 
requiring oven infantry to make forced marches for the destruc¬ 
tion of mutineers, under the fiercest»suns of that Indian summer; 
and the soldiers of Hewitt dreaded hardship as little as the soldiers 
of Havelock or of Nicholson, The historian,’however, has no 
need to rebuke the feebleness of the authority’s at Meerut. 
The most scathing comment upo« their iiwction was the fact 
that, till those dragoons emerged from their seclusion, the 
natives had believed that not- a single Englishman remained 
alive in Meerut. Yet more than a thousand soh^iers were there, 
ready to go anywhere and do .‘^tlything for their couiftry. There 
was wanting only a general to command them. 

The time, however, was at hand when their mettle was to be 
tested under the only general whose services Avere available. 
The letter which Anson had wiitten to Hewitt gave the signal 
for their departure from Meerut. Chafing under their enforced 
inaction, they had long impatiently expected that signal ; and 
on the 27th of May, the day ftf their Commander- 
in-Chief’s death, they set out in high spirits for {Knudan 
Delhi, with Brigadier AVilson at tlleir head. 

Three days afterwards they arrived at the village of Gha/d-ud-din 
Nagar. About a mile in front of it ran the I'ivcr 
Hindan, Avhich was hero spanned by an iron sus- 
pension bridge. On a high i^fdgo on the opposite bank of the 
riA^cr the mutineers, Avjho had adAM-nced confidently from Delhi 
to dispute the progress of their assailants, were obserA'ed strongly 
posted. At four o’clock in the afternoon they o^Jcned fire from 
their heavy guns. Wilson lost no time in sending a company 
of the Rifles to hold the bridge, which formed the key of his 

^ Pari. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), p. 350, par. ]4. It was tbe fault of Hewitt 
that there was not. Lieutenant Fumell, of the Mounted Police, Inid offered to 
lead out thirty-six volunteets^vlioin he hail persuaded to serve as cavalry: but 
the offer, gladly accepted at nrst, wae afterwards coldly dcclfhed.—Williams's 
Memo., p. 19. 
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position. Lieutenant Light and his men replied vigorously with 
their eighteen-pounders to the enemy’s challenge. Meanwhile 
Colonel Mackenzie and Major Tombs ^idvanccd with their horse 
artillery along the bank of the river, dashed down its rugged 
banks, crossed it, I’egardless of the quicksands that lay concealed 
in its bed, and turned the enemy’s left flank. The mutineers, 
who had served a long apprenticeship under British artillerymen, 
worked their guns with admirable precision until their fire was 
silenced by^Tombs’s troop. Then, as they were beginning to 
give way, the Rifles were let loose upon them, and drove them 
in utter rout from their position ; while Colonel Custance pursued 
them with his dragoons. 

The British encamped that night upon the field w'hich they 

^ had won. The next morning was Whitsunday. 

^ ■ Hardly*was the «burial-service for those who had 
fallen on the previous day completed, when the mutineers, who, 
on their return to Delhi, had been bitterly blunted for their 
defeat, and sent out with reinforcements to try their luck once 
more, appe.'xrcd on the opposite Irank of the river, and opened 
fire from the distance of about a mile on Wilson’s advanced 
piquet, which was posted in front of the bridge. The Rifles 
wore instantly sent to secure this important position; while the 
horse artillery under Tombs, supported by a squadron of dragoons, 
advanced to return the enemy's fire, and again won the admira¬ 
tion o£ all who saw them. Their gallant leader had two horses 
shot under him; and of his fifty men thirteen were killed or 
wnmnded; but not for a moment did the troop cease its action; 
and, supported by Light, it gradually forced the enemy t« slacken 
his fire. Then a general advance of ail anas routed the waver¬ 
ing foe: but he was able to carry off all his guns, and almost all 
his ammunition to Delhi; for the British soldiers, parched jwdth 
thirst, and fainting after the toit of a battle fought under a 
burning sun, were physically unable to follow' up their victory.^- 
Still the victory was decisive. Wilson had done something to 
retrieve his tarnished reputation;^ and fce and his men had 
fairly earned the right to share in the attack upon Delhi. 

’ Greathed, pp. 12-14 ; Pari. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 612-16. 

® It should be mentioned, however, that Nicholson wrote in a letter to John 
Lawrence, “By all accounts he (Wilson) was driven into fighting at the Hindun, 
and could not h»lp himself. ”—Bosworth Smith's ffw/V of Lord Lawrence, vol. ii. 
p. 207. 
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On the day after the second battle the conquerors were re¬ 
inforced by Reid’s Sirrauri Gurkhas, who had pushed j 

their way southwards to rBulandshahr, contributed wiison joins 
to the tranquillisation of the country by inflicting a 
signal punishment upon the insurgent population of that village, 
and thence hastened on to overtake Wilson, 'l^e array reraained 
upon the field of Ghdzi-ud-din Nagar, waiting for instructions 
from Rirnard, till the 4th of June, when an order came to march 
to Alipur. Thither Barnard arrived upon the 5th,- and there, 
two days later, Wilson joined him. The siege- ju,ie 7 
train had come in safely the day before from 
Phillaur, after many hair-breadth escapes. On 
the night of its arrival, Barnard’s staff wci'e anxiously debating 
as to the position which the mutineers might have taken up to 
make their final stand. Unless the point could be ascertained, 
the General uwild have nothing to guide him in making his 
preparations for an attack. In this emci-gency Hodson sallied 
forth wdth a few sowars, and, riding i-iglit up to .the Delhi race¬ 
course, made a careful reconnaissance, returned lo '' 
camp at day-break, and presented hi.s report,^ The 
mutineers were strongly posted aljout five miles north-west of 
Delhi at Badli-ki-Serai, a group of buildings protected oii the 
right by an impassable water-Course, and on the left by the 
Najafgarh jheel canal.^ Thus secure from an attack on cither 


side, they had posted guns to defend the front of their position, 
Seeing the impossibility of nlaking a flank attack upon his 
enemy, Barnard resolved to send his infantry and light field- 
pieces alifng either side of the main road to attack the serai. 


while the heavy guns ^vcre to advance for their support upon 
the road itself. Colonel Hoj)e Grant, with the cavalry and two 
troops of horse-artillery, was to move across the canal, between 
Badli-ki-Serai and Delhi, an^f then, recrossing, hurl his foi'ce 
upon the left rear of the mutineers. 

In the evening of that day it was known in the camp that a 
battle Avas to be fought ^ju the morrow. The hearts of the soldiers, 
as they passed the news from one to another, were almost con¬ 
sumed by the rising fire of their passions. Even the sick rose 
painfully from their beds, and swore that they would remain in 
hospital no longer.^ 


* Cavo-Browne, vol. i. pp. ft6-l7. ® Cave-Browne, vol. i. p. 318. 

^ History of the Sieye of Delhi, by an Officer who served there, p. 73. 
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Before daybreak, Hope Grant led out his brigade; while the 
Junes. infantry brigades under Colonel Showers and 

Battle of Badii. Brigadier Graves march|>d straight for Badli-ki- 
ki-sorai. Serai. Day was just dawning when Showers’s men, 
who had advanced on the right to within a short distance of the 
sorai, were startlei^ by a sudden fire from the enemy’s guns. The 
British field-pieces swiftly replied : but Graves’s column, impeded 
by «a mass of baggage-carts, which had been allowed to block up 
the way, \%‘is still two miles in the roar; and the mutineers, 
working their heavy guns with precision, began to overpower 
their opponents. Then Barnard, seeing that the batteries must 
be taken at any cost, ordered the 75th to charge. Shouting 
fiercely, the soldiers rushed up to the sorai, while the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers hastebed to their support: but the mutineers, unappalled, 
fought bravely for their giins,*and fell beside them, asking for no 
quarter. By this time the men of the other column had come 
up, and, splashing through water which reached up to their 
knees, forced ^he left of the position. The rebels, unable to 


hold their ground, were retreating steadily towards Delhi, when 
Hope Grant, suddenly appearing, hurled his lancers upon them; 


the horse - ai tillery a.ssailed them with a terrible flanking fire; 
and their orderly retreat was changed into a precipitate rout. 

The victors were fearfully cjdiausted, but still eager for more 
blood; and Barnatd resolved to follow up his success, lest the 
enemy should have time to rally and stop his advance. About 
half a mile beyond the serai •the main road split into two 
branches. Along the left branch, leading to the cantonments, 
Barnard and Graves lAarchcd with part of the force; ^hilc the 
remainder, under Wilson, was sent along the other towards the 
city. The mutineers were soon discovered, strongly posted on 
the llidgo. The entire British army was too small to make a 
front attack upon the whole lel^gth of their position; but it 


was intended that the two divisions, fajling upon either flank, 
should reunite in the centre, while Keid with his Gurkhas was 


attacking in front. The left column was harassed in its advance 
by a heavy fire from a battery which the enemy had established 
at the Flagstaff Tower, the extreme end of his position; but it 
held on resolutely; and now Graves was triumphantly leading 
his men into the cantonments from which, just four weeks before, 
he had been# expelled by his own trocjps. Presently Wilson’s 
column came up, having fought its way under a still more galling 
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fire directed against it from the cover of walls and gardens along 
its route. Then the exhausted troops lay down to rest and eat 
a mouthful of food; but ^the tents were not yet pitched when 
the enemy, emerging from the city, opened a fresh fire. The 
Gurkhas, the Rifles, the Fusiliers, and some of the 75 th had to 
rouse themselves to repel the attack; and i^ was not till five 
o'clock, after sixteen hours’ marching and fighting, that the 
victorious army laid its weapons aside. ^ 

The British loss had been severe: but the victory was worth 
the price paid for it; for the enemy had sustained the third and 
bloodiest of their defeats ; they ha^l been forced to surrender to 
their conqueror a commanding position from which he could 
attack them to the greatest advantage 'while keeping open .his 
communications with the sources of his supplies' and expected 
reinforcements; and they had boen drhen-ignominiously by a 
force far smaller than their oivn to take refuge within the walls 
of the city from which they • had but lately expelled every 
Christian inhabitant whom they had no£ destroyed. 

The sun was still high 5rbove the west horizfti; but the 
fierce heat of the day had spent itself; and the British 
soldiers, as they stood upon the Ridge, had leisure 
to look down upon a scene of glorious beauty. ' ' 
Right in front of them lay the imperial city of India. The 
long line of wall that fenced it in was broken at intervals 
by massive gates and bastions half-hidden by clumps oh trees. 
Straight across the city withirr ran the broad Chandni Chauk, 
fringed by rows of trees; and here and there, above the labyrinth 
of streetif and la}ies on cither side, stately houses and graceful 
mosques gleamed in the sun. On the left, in the midst of a fair 
garden, rose the lofty red walls and round towers of the palace 
which Shah Jalnln had reared; and on an island to the north of 
it, the old towers of SolimgSrh frowned down upon the blue 
sparkling waters of the^ Jumna. In the centre of the city, high 
above all, soared the swelling white marble domes and tall 
minarets of the Jamqfia Masjid; and far away to the south, in 
the midst of a vast sandy waste strewn with the ruins of old 
Delhi, rose the gigantic Minar of Kutab.^ 

I Blachvooifs Magazine^ Jan. 1858—Article, The First Bengal European 
Fusiliers in the Delhi Cawfpaign, pp. 123-4 ; Pari. Papers, vol. xxx. (1867), 
pp. 618-20 ; Cave-Browiie, vo?. i. p. 321. * 

® History of the Siege of Delhi, by an Ofiicer who served there, pp. 81-2 ; 
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Exhausted though they were, the British lay down to rest 
with light hearts; for they did not know how many weary 
weeks they were to spend outside tj^ie walls which they had 
boasted that they would overpass on the day of their arrival. 

J. Medley’s A Venr^s Oampaigning in India, pp, 43, 45 ; TiirttbuH’s Sketches of 
helhi ; Forrest’s PirtriTjsque Tour along the Riv&rs Ganges and Jumna ; Roberts’s 
Uindostan, vol. i. pp. 68, 72, 86. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE NOllTH-WESTEllN PROVINCES, GWALIOR A>'D RAJPUTANA ^ 


Before the glad tidings of the viej^pry at ijn^ih-ki-Scrai had been 
despatched fi om the British camp, the etibets of tlu* 
outbreak at Meerut had begun to develop themselves western 
through the length and breadth of *thc North- 
Western Provinces. The peasant poj)ulation of this extensive 
region, who had suffered grievously under the consuming 
tyranny of the iVLarathas, liad gone on steadily prospering 
since the introduction of British rule; but the great landowners 
had been lyimiliated and exasperated by the levelling action of 
the modern revenue system. Moreover, even the poorer classes, 
though their material welfare had been go improved, disliked 
and suspected the educational pleasures of their new masters; 
abused their civil procedure ; complained that the native magis¬ 
trates an^ police whom they appointed w^re unfit to be trusted 
with power; and bitterly resented their protection of the hate¬ 
ful baniya- in his extortion. High and low alike were irritated 
by the interference of the Government with their customs, and 
groaned under the steady pressure of its taxation.® Thus, when 

^ The Saugor and Nerbmida T’erritories, though subject to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces, are. not referred to in this chapt^, ns 
the plan of the work requir^ that they shoiild be dealt with later on. Similarly 
Meerut and Delhi, Benares and Allahabad, and Cawnpore arc treated of in separate 
chapters. 

® Grain-dealer or money-lender. 

* Raikes’s Notes on the Revolt^ p. 7 ; Report on the Adiuinistraiion of PMic 
Affairs m the N. TV. P. for 1857-58, pp. 6, 7, par. 32 ; H. D. Robertson’s 
District Duties during thewRevolt, pp. 132-7 ; M. Thornhill's of a 

Magistrate during the Indian Mutiny, pp. 87,114-5 ; G. W. Wilitaras’s Narrative 
of Events connected with the Outbreah in 1857, p. 6, 
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the storm broke, sagacious administrators feared that the strain 
would be too great for the loyalty of the people. Their anxiety 
must have been increased when th^y reflected that a Single 
regiment and battery at Agra, and the dishonoured troops at 
Meerut formed the only European force whose aid they could 
command. In th^t crisis, however, the personal character of a 
ruler was a graver consideration than the number of troops at 
his disposal. 

The rulgr of the North-Western Provinces was Lieutenant- 

Joimcoivia dohii Colviu. With a mind that could 

master the minptost administrative details,^ he was 
esteemed as an able civil officer, a kind friend, a conscientious, 
brave, Christian gentleman. Yet, with all bis gifts of intellect 
and graces of ^character, ho lacked that robust self-reliance, that 
unswerving decision, which enabled many men far inferior to 
him in other respects to pass triumphantly through the ordeal 
of the Indian Mutiny. Many said that his faith in his owm 
judgement had^ been shattered wffien the great disaster of 1841 
had exposed the hollowness of tlm policy which, as Lord Auck¬ 
land's trusted secretary, he was believed to have advised. Bo 
this, how’-over, as it may, it is certain that some of those who 
best loved John Colvin regarded him as unfit for the responsible 
post which he held inl857.^« • 

The headquarters of the Government of the North-Western 


Provinces were at Agi’a. This city, which is situ¬ 
ated on the right hank of the Jumna, a hundred 
and thirty-nine miles from Delhi, was perhaps the richest of all 
the cities of India in ^ecimens of the noble architecture of the 
Moguls. In the midst of a desolate expanse near the left bank 


was a mausoleum, which the beautiful Empress, Nur Mahdl, 
erected over the body of her father. It w^as from the minarets 
of this edifice that the most comprehensive view of the city 
might be obtained. The blue, rippling waters of the river, over 
which bright-plumaged birds hovered an^ skimmed, flowed past 
ovef smooth sands. On the opposite bapk, close to the water’s 
edge, stood the marble palace of Shah Jahdn, its pinnacles and 
turrets glittering in the sun, and reflected in the clear stream: 
the three white domes and the gilded spires of the Pearl Mosque 
peeped out above the grim, red walls of the fort: the bastioned 


^ Litters of Indophdus to the Times (3/d edn.), pp. 68-4. 
* See App. A, and App. C. 
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walls and gateways of the city were partly hidden by the foliage 
of many trees ; and the eye, as it wandered over the various 
features of the panorama,•^vas riveted at last by the domes and 
minarets of the Tdj Mahal.^ On the landward side of the fort 
stretched the cantonments and, about three miles further north¬ 
ward, the civil station, between which and ^he river lay the 
native towii.^ 

The news from Meerut reached Colvin on the 11th of Slay. 
Alarmed by a false report, which said that the^ . 

• . . M -p- 11,''* A i^olicy of Colvin# 

mutineers were on their way from iJeihi to Agra, 
he summoned a representative council of the civil and military 
officers, clergymen, and Europeans of every class, to discuss the 
state of affairs. The council met on the 13tli. Colvin’s own 
idea, he said, was to abandon the station, and refirc within the 
fort. This proposal was met by a^burst oi •remonstrances ; and 
it soon became clear that the Lieutenant-Governor had no real 
poAver over his multitude of counsellors. The meeting Avas as 
stormy as that of a French Assembly. Some Qlliccrs actually 
rushed uninvited into the rooffi, to ask for instiuotiSns, or offer 
advice. Everyono luid his OAvn theory as to the Avay in Avhich 
the crisis should be mot. At last it Avas agreed that the best 
policy would be to secure the fort Avitliout lietraying an^T fear, 
raise a corps of volunteers, and'appoint a parade of the troops 
for the folloAving morning. The paiiulc Avas accordingly held ; 
and Colvin himself came doAvn to addrc.5S the men. Turning 
first to the English soldiers, he Ibegged them not to distrust their 
native comrades, but added Avith unhappy impulsiveness, “ The 
rascals af Delhi have killed a clergymar/s daughter, and, if you 
have to meet them in the field, you Avill not forget this.” The 
men looked as if they Avmdd like to fire a volley at the sepoys 
there and then. Passing to the latter, Colvin assured them of 
his sincere confidence in their loyalty, and offered to listen to 
any complaints Avhich t-hoy might wish to make. Prompted by 
their officers to cheer, they uttered Ji yell, and looked with a 
devilish scowl at the Europeans. • 

Colvin was deaf to that threatening yell, and blind to that 
devilish scowl. Since the meeting of the previous day, he had 
suffered himself to be persuaded that there was no real danger; 
and in the third weekjof May he sent a series of telegi*ams to 

^ E. Roberts's Hindostan, •^sLanclscM 2 ^es, etc.,vo\. ii. pp. 25-6 TSir W. Hunter'sf 
Imperial Gazetteer, vol. i. pp. 63-4 ; H. O. Handbook to Agra, 1874, p. 11. 
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Canning, assuring him that the worst would soon be over. Still 
he know that, though it might be easy to weather the storm, 
the pilot could not afford to be wholly inactive. He therefore 
resolved to apply to Sindhia and the liaja of Bhurtpore for the 
help of their Mardtha and Jilt troops, believing that the mutiny 
had been set on^foot by the Court of Delhi, and would bo 
effectually opposed by the two races who were the hereditary 
May 15 10 enemies of the Mogul. Both princes made haste to 
\ prove their loyalty; and Colvin, cheered by Can¬ 
ning’s hearty assuriinces of support, and strengthened by his 
bestowal of full powers, looked confidently forward to the 
restoration of order.^ 

Soon, howe^^r, news arrived from Aligarh, which disturbed 
May serenity. For a week, indeed, after the story 

Miitinies in of the* Mcerut ^outbreak had reached them, the 
till DoAb. detachment of the 9th Native Infantry which 
garrisoned that station showed no signs of disloyalty, Jind even 
delivered up justice a Brahmin who had formed a plot for 
the murdef'of the British officers.' But on the evening of the 
20th, when the conspirator had just been hanged in the 
presence of the paraded ti'oops, a sepoy pointed to the quivering 
body, and exclaimed to his comrades, “ Behold a martyr to our 
religion.” Tlie appeal at once kindled their smouldering 
passions into flame. They' did not indeed lay violent hands 
upon their officers; but they drove them away, and went them¬ 
selves to join the rebels at Dellsi. The result of this mutiny 
was not simply the loss of an important station. It stopped 
the communication ffetween Meerut and Agra, anfl sot an 
example which was speedily foliowed by other detachments of 
May 23 Bulandshahr, Etawah, and Miiinpi'iii. 

Meanwhile a panic had arisen at Agra. Carts 
loaded with women, children, furniture, beds, and bedding 
were to bo seen rattling into the fo^t; carriages and foot 
passengers swarming along the roads to a largo building which 
hadT been apj^inted as a plac« of refuge ; ^imid citizens running 
for their lives to their houses, screaming, as they went, that the 
mutineers wore crossing the bridge. Every Englishman carried 
a sword or a revolver. One civilian was observed to turn 
ghastly pale, and was overheard warning his underlings to save 
their lives a.^ best they could. The o»ly unclouded faces were 
* Pari. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 220-1, 228, 536 ; Raikes, pp. 1, 9-12. 
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those of the young officers, who bathed, and rode, and played 
billiards as merrily as ever. It was obviously necessary to take 
some steps for the protection of the non-combatants. Edward 
Reade, the senior civilian, prepared a scheme, by which they 
were to rally, in case of danger, at the principal public buildings, 
which were to be protected by a cordon of ad^nced posts: but 
the effectiveness of the plan was marred by want of unanimity 
and discipline. The Lieutenant-Governor, persuaded that*the 
groat majority of the Bengal army would return to*their duty, 
if once they v/ere assured that they would be leniently dealt 
with, took upon himself the resp 9 nsibility of issuing a pro¬ 
clamation, which ho intended to be understood as c,j]vin’s pro- 
offering forgiveness to all who would give up tlleir ciainatioii. ^ 
arms, except those who had maliciously instigafed 
revolt, or Uken part in the murdenof Europeans. The English 
translation, however, was so loosely worded that Canning, who 
knew nothing of the original, and feared that the proclamation 
might open a tloor of escape to many who descrvej^l punishment, 
ordered his lieutenant to rescinfl it, and publish in ♦ts place a 
more explicit document which he had himself drawn up. But, 
though the incident gave rise to much controversy at the time, 
it is of slight historical importance; for neither proclamation 
had the smallest effect in restoidng order. The sepoys would 
not have appreciated clemency until they had been taught to 
fear punishment. This was clearly demonstrated only five* days 
after the issue of Colvin’s proflamation. The magistrate of 
Muttra had begged permission to send the Government treasure 
into Agr.o^ in order to remoA^e temptation*from the sepoys who 
guarded it; but Colvin replied that he was convinced of their 
loyalty. On the 30th of May tAvo companies arrived in duo 
course to relievo them. The former guard was to convey tho 
treasure to Agiva. ReinforceS by the new-comers, they im¬ 
mediately rose; and on tho following morning the detachment 
which the Raja of Bhuitpore had sent in answer to Colvin’s 
appeal, and by tho ai(^ of which it, had been intep|ied to inter¬ 
cept them on their way to Delhi, folloAved their example and 
drove their officers away.^ 

^ Kaye, vol. iii. pp. 227-8 ; B. A. Reade's Narrative, p. 43 ; Pari. Papers, 
ol. XXX. (1857), pp. 370-3, *75-8 ; Raikes, pp. 14-15 ; Thornhill, pp. 10, SO-Sj; 
Sir A. Colvin's John Russell Colvin, pp. 184-6. A ooinpany of •British soldiers 
might have been sent from Agra to fetch the treasure. 
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Oil the preceding night the nows of the mutiny at Muttra 
had reached the ears of Robert Drummond, the 
* Dromawnd. ^^^^J-g^strate of Agra, "{his officer had gained a 
decided ascendency over the mind of the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor, whose proposal to withdraw within the fort he 
had strenuously ^ombated, while insisting upon the necessity 
of shornng confidence in the loyalty of the sepoys. Since he 
had'givcn this advice, however, a series of mutinies had proved 
it worthies!)^. Moreover, though Agra itself had remained com¬ 
paratively quiet, nightly fires and secret meetings proved that 
there, as elsewhere, the p(jison was %vorkiug in the sepoys’ 
minds. The English had been living in the misery of suspense. 
Day after day the judges had been forced to talce their seats 
upon the lienfth, and listen, with distracted attention, to tedious 
arguments, which, they had good cause to fear, would soon be 
settled by violence rather than law. All meanwhile had begun 
to sec in the weak impulsiveness with which their chief gave 
orders only to/!Ountermaiid them, evidences of an instability of 
character 1/hich disqualified him to rule in troublous times. 
Drummond therefore hastened to rouse him from his sleep, 
and, after telling his story, urged that the time had come for 
slay .31 disarming the native regiments at Agra. At first 
i)ii«,rming at Golviii hesitated: • but he soon yielded to the 
firmness of his subordinate. In the morning a 
gencual parade was held, and the sepoys were deprived of their 
arms. The English at Agra coiiid breathe freely once moro.^ 


But the safety of the women and children was not yet 
rFf-pamtiDn ^'^surcd. * The position which they occupied was of 
of tiM' fort great extent and wholly indefensible : sooner or 

for ^ 

later Agra would probably be attacked; and none 
could tell when the assailants would appear. Colonel Fraser, 
the chief engineer, implored Cofvin to remove the non-combat¬ 
ants into the fort, and to secure the property of the Govern¬ 
ment and of private individuals within its walls while there 
was yet time. But the ^rt, notwitlpstanding its imposing 
appearance, was incapable of standing a siege; it was not 
provisioned; and on sanitary grounds it would liave been 
unwise to allow the large non-combatant population to flock 
precipitately within its walls. Colvin had made up his mind to 
reject Frasg:‘’s advice; and in spite qf‘insolent remonstrances 


^ Raikes, pp. 18-9, 38-9. 
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from various quarters, he adhered to his resolve. As early as 
the 14th of May, however, he had issued orders for provisioning 
the fort and mating it defensible. But at Agra there was no 
real head. Disputes and altercations were incessant. Drummond 
set his face against all measures of precaution. His idea was 
simply that the British should overawe the natives by a fearless 
and confident bearing. By untiring vigilance and severe re¬ 
pression, he did indeed maintain order for a time in the city and 
the Agra district; but his interference went far to^render his 
chiefs orders for the prepar/ition of the fort nugatory. Supplies 
came in slowly : the work of strengihening the defences was left 
half undone; and sanitary precautions were wholly neglected.^ 
Meanwhile Colvin had been trying to recover his hold upoi\ 
the stations which he had lost. If he had dis* ^ . 

armed the sepoys in time, a wing fif the ruA-opcan to m^toro 
regiment might, without endangering the safety of 
Agra, have saved much treasure and prevented much disorder : 
but unhappily it was suffered to remain inactive. Several 
detachments of the Gwalior (Contingent went forth i(f pacify the 
country : but, though they did good sendee for a time, the sight 
of the villagers rising in revolt and every .sign of British authority 
fading away throughout the districts which they traversed,**was 


a test too Strong for their loyalty; and soon one after another 
rose in rebellion. Moreover, though a corps of Jaiyi-s. 
mounted volunteers performed enough to show 
that some vitality was left in the British power, they were not 
numerous enough to hold the villagers in check; and, after the 
mutiny of* the Gwalior Contingent, even the most resolute of 
them were obliged to fall back on the capital. 

Far more sad, however, than the tales of mutiny and rebellion 
which gi’ieved the TdeutenantjGovcrnor was the report that, at 
a distent station, a British officer had turned his back upon the 
subject people. Some distance to the north of Meerut lay the 
station of Muzaffarnagar, where a few sepoys, 
belonging to one of thciregimcnts that had mutinied 
at Meerut, were posted for the protection of the treasury. It 
was hardly to be expected that they would remain quiet a 
moment after the nows from JSleerut should reach them. They 


^ ^arrative^ jp. 42, 47 ; Selection of Papers from, the Ojfice of 

Commissioner of Finance (E. A. Reado), p. 11 j Thoruhill, pp.* 173-4, 178-9, 
181-2; Colvin, pp. 190-1, 194-5. 
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did so, however, until the civil population set them an example 
of rebellion. And that the civil population rebelled was directly 
owing to the cowardice of the ma^strate, Berford, who, not 
content with closing the public offices as soon as he heard of the 
mutiny at Meerut, and thus practiailly confessing the overthrow 
of British authority, actually withdrew the sepoys whose duty it 
was^to guard the gaol, for the protection of his own life. It is 
not improbable that those shrewd judges of character felt that 
their new charge was less valuable than the one from which they 
had just been withdrawn. Anyhow they, as well as the towns¬ 
people and thef villagers, showed their agreement 
May It. magistrate’s estimate of his own power 

of rule by entering upon a course of indiscriminate plunder. 
But at the more northerly station of Sahtiranpur there were 
worthier represefttatives of the British power. There 
Saharaiipur. magistrate, Spankie, and his colleague, Dundas 

Robertson, though they had only a few hundred sepoys and 
policemen of doubtful loyalty to control a notoriously disaffected 
population of nearly a million,* and though the rising which 
Berford’s pusillanimity had encouraged increascfl their difficulties, 
resolved never to acknowledge that their authority could be 
overthrown. Knowing that the existence of the empij’e hung, 
in a maimer, upon their cbnduct, for with •the safety 
of Sahdranpur was bound up that of the neighbouring dis¬ 
trict 'of Roorkce, from which alone could be drawn a large 
portion of the siege materiaf indispensable for the reduc¬ 
tion of Delhi, tliey set out into the district to collect the 
revenue as calmly as in the most peaceful times, ''led their 
half-hearted sepoys against the insurgent villagers, and, when 
Juno 2 . mutiny at last broke out, still continued with the 

Junes. aid of a body of Gjirkhas, who had been sent to 

their assistance, to assert their supremacy.^ 

Meanwhile the Lieuteiiarit-Govenior had hardly begun to 
^ ^ congratulate himself upon the relief which the 

IR)hilkhand. ^ ^ ^ t 

disarming of the native regiments had given to 
Agra before ominous news reached him from Rohilkhand. At 
Shahjahflnpur the sepoys, after remaining com* 

Slialijahanpur. / i ^ • i. j ^ r i. • Hj. i-i. ° 

parativcly ([uiet for a fortnight after the news 
from Meerut had reached them, rose on jjjic 31st of May. Some 
of the Englich were slaughtered. Othih'S, escaping through the 
1 Robertson ; (Jazeiteer of (lie. X.W.P., vol. iii. pp. 624-6. 
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disunion of the mutineers, fled to Pawayan, and besought the 
Raja of that place to shelter them. Ho received them for the 
night, but, fearing that hc§would bo unable to protect them, sent 
them away in the morning. Baffled and weary, but still clinging 
to the hope of life, the fugitives went on their way, and, after 
tramping for ten miles with naked feet, rcijiphed 
Mohamdi in,Oudh. There they found another 
party of Europeans. Three days afterwards the 
whole body sot out for Aurangalmd, trusting to the solemn oaths 
of the native troops belonging to the station which they had 
just left, that they would not injure them. In 
mingled hope and fear they pressed on till they 
were close to their goal, Ijooking round, they saw the troops 
following close behind. Still they pushed on, fcai*ing treachery, 
but not giving up hope till, when they wose within half a mile 
of Aurangabad, their pursiUM's rushed forw'ard and began to fire. 
The fugitives, four of whom were little children, collected under 
a tree, and the ladies, descending from h buggy ^in Avhich they 
were travelling, calmly joined fn prayer. That hist •service was 
soon over; for the murderers fell u})on them, and in ten minutes all 
but two were lying dead, stripped of everything that they had on.^ 
It was at Bareilly, however, that the progi’ess of aflaiise was 
most anxiously awaited; for 'this town was not 
only the capitjil of Rohilkhand, but also the seat 
of the Commissioner and the headquarters of three .native 
regiments. Tjong before the wutbreak at Meerut, the story of 
the lascar of Dum-Dum had found its way thither and caused 
cxcitomcat among the sepoys: but, everf as late as the close of 
the third week in May, the Brigadier wrote to Colvin, expressing 
his belief in their loyalty. His second in command, Colonel 
Colin Troup, shared his confidence. Till the 29th all went well. 
On the morning of that day Troup heard that the two infantry 
regiments were going to rise within a few hours. The remaining 
regiment, the 8th Irregular Cavalry, was accordingly ordered to 
get under arms. Th(^ men obeyej the order with the uttnost 
apparent zeal; but no mutiny took place after all. That very 
evening, however, Troup heard that even in the ranks of the 
Irregulars there were traitors. But their commandant. Captain 
Mackenzie, would not listen to a word in their disparagement. 
He had done his duty* towards them for years ^^ith heart and 
^ Qubbius, pp. 123-5 ; Annals of the Indian Rebellion, pp. 359-60. 
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soul; ho was justly proud of their noble appearance and their 
proved efficiency ; and he could appeal to the readiness with which 
they had volunteered to go on servi<;P to Pegu in 1852, and to 
their splendid conduct during the aimpaign, as an irrefragable 
proof of their loyalty. His confidence was soon to be tested. 
On the morning of the 31st of May ho was informed by one of 
his native officers l:hat the infantry regiments were going to rise 
at omie. Only half believing the report, he nevertheless resolved 
to be on his guard. He and his ofiicers had hardly put on their 
uniforms, wlien the brigade-major came rushing up to tell them 
that the mutiny had already^ begun. 'Fhe words Avere only just 
spoken when the roar of artillery and the reports of musketry 
were heard confirming their truth. Mackenzie instantly rode 
down to the Ikies to turn out his men. The right wing obeyed 
at once; but Mack(^zie, iioti^iing that the troopers of the left 
wing were less prompt, Avent among them in person, and was 
busy foi-ming them up, AA'hcn suddenly he saAV the right wing 
moA’ing off. Oalloping After [hem, he asked what the movement 
meant. A *iati\^e officer replied that Colonel Troup had ordered 
it. The ansAver Avas quite true. The Brigadier liad been slain; 

and Troup, as the senior officer, had resolved to retreat, lie 

kneAV,.that there Averc traitors among the Irregulars; but it 
Avas not improbable that the e*cst might have obeyed Mac¬ 
kenzie, if Troup had not interfered. As it Avas, Avhen 
Macke;izie asked leave to take the men back, and attempt 
the recovery of the guns, Tr«»'up replied, “ It is no use; 
but do as you like.” Before Mackenzie had finished talk¬ 
ing, the senior native officer had ridden off tha. ground 

with the left wing. Perceiving their absence, but not at 
first understanding its cause, Mackenzie told the right vving 
that he Avas going to take them, to recover the guns. Riding at 
their head to the parade ground, 'no there found the loft wing 
drawn up side by side with the mutinous infantry; rode up to 
them alone to try to vdn them back; and was apparently just 
going to succeed AAdicn sornc^ of the infantry, Avho had been 
looking on intently at tlic struggle of inclinations, as a last 
resource, summoned the troopers in the name of their religion 
to join them. The appeal was as magical in its effect as that 
of the Brahmin sepoy at Aligarh. The left Avirig yielded 
to the temptation: the right wing ^iloAved their example; 
and Mackenzie, seeing that the day was lost, rode off with 
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twenty-three faithful trooperfi, and, overtaking Troup, who had 
retreated with a few of the surviving Europeans, escaped with 
him to Naini Till. • 

In Bareilly a pensioner of the British Government, named 
Khan Bahadur Khan, was proclaimed Viceroy, and 
began his reign by ordering all the English ^ipoii Bahddur 
whom he could lay his liands to be executed. But 
he could not kill their dauntless spiiit. One of them, dragged 
into his presence before lie was taken to exccutii^n, proudly 
defiecl him to do his worst, and warned him that the worst he 
could do wouhl not lie able to hinder the British from over¬ 
throwing his usui’ped dominion.^ 

The loss of Bareilly soon made itself felt. On the very next 
day the sepoys at Budaun mutinied ; and Willian^ 

Edwards, the magistrate, who, Alithout a* single 
white man to bear liim companj^, had held his ” 
ground so long as it had been possible to maintain even a show 
of authority over the disaficclcd population whi^h surrounded 
him, was forced to fly for his life. At Moradabad indeed, the 
bulk of the Native Infantry regiment, influenced by 
the master-spirit of the judge, Cracroft Wilson, “ 

■whose strength of character wa.s reluctantly acknowledged by 
the worst eftemics of British rule, not only remained quiet during 
the fortnight that succeeded the outbreak at Meerut, but, on 
three distinct occasion.s, showed the most loyal zeal 23 

in checking the attacks of mutineers from other * 
stations. Before long, however, they too succumbed to the 
conbigion* of rebellion in the surroundriig country and the 
irresistible influence of the news that the regiments at Bareilly 
had ri.sen. On the .‘ird of .Jnne they rose; and the English 
officials, after looking hel]-)lessly on at the plunder of the 
Government property, reluctantly withdrew from the station 
which they had so hopefully and so valiantly defended.'^ 

With the loss of Moradabad, the do'wiifall of British rule in 
Ilohilkhand was complete. Anarcli^ took its place; Ttohiikimrui 
for the inlc of Khan Bahddnr Khan was never 
universally acknowledged. Villagers attacked 
sepoys wheticver they had a chance of success. Hindus 

^ Pari. Papers, vol, xxv.^(] S.*)?), pp. 5.'>9-60, 633-6 ; Jmuds »/ the Tndian. 
Rebellion, pp. 307-21 ; Mallcsc^i’a Jiulian Mutiny, vol. i. pj). 30.%-6, 312-17. 

® Narrative 0 / the Escape of IP. Edwards frmn JBxulaon to Caicnjiorc, pp. 1-6; 
Narrative of the Mutiny at Mcrradahad. 
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were robbed and murdered by Mahomedans. The Viceroy him¬ 
self, though he could not keep the peace, was strong enough to 
repress the Hindu barons who disputoll his power, and punished 
their disobedience with merciless cruelty. Even in a proclama¬ 
tion which he issued immediately after his usurpation, to gain 
over the Hindus •to his cause, he could not help betraying the 
innate Mahomcdau spirit of persecution, by threatening to 
slaughter the kine of all who would not join him in exterminating 
the Christiswis. Such a rule could not but bo execrated by all 
who were unable to protect themselves. For plunder, confisca¬ 
tion, mutilation, and murdei M^erc cverywhei’e rife: everywhere 
the strong preyed upon the weak; and all who cared for peace 
and security sigfiod for the restoration of the British power. 

The district of Farukhabad still remains to be considered. 

Farukhabad belonging to the Agra Division, it was 

peopled by a race closely akin to the fierce Fathdns 
of Rohilkhaiid. The Mahomedans were numericidly a small 
minority; buUin no (fistrict of the North-Western Provinces 
weie they fnorc turbulent or nioife antagonistic to law and order 
as such. Many of them were of good family, and, mindful of 
the past glories of their ancestors, too proud to work and too poor 
not tt welcome any opportunity of acquiring riches. Though, 
however, before the end of May the district wa^ surging in 
rebellion, the 10th Native Infantry at the capital, Fatehgarh, 
without being wholly obedient, remained quiet longer than any 
other corps in the Division. Orf the 16th of June, indeed, they 
informed their commanding officer, Colonel Smith, that they had 
been called upon by tfie 41st, who had lately risen at ftitapur in 
Oudh, to murder their officers, and promised to fight for the 
Company, which had so long cared for them, against the 
Tune 18 Huitinccrs. Yet, only two days later, they told the 
Colonel that they would obey him no longer, and 
warned him to retire within the fort. 

^He lost no time in following their advice. A fortnight befoue, 
he had sent off about a hund];;ed and seventy of his 
PaShgarh. non-combatauts to Cawnpore, to bo out of the reach 
of danger. Forty of these, however, had since 
returned, and now with some thirty others who were unable to 
bear arms, and only thirty-three fighting men, took refuge in the 
asylum pointed out by the sepoys. Th^j^ had so little ammuni¬ 
tion that they were obliged to collect screws, nuts, and bolts for 
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grape. Still the sepoys showed no signs of advancing to the 
attack. They had acknowledged the Nawab of Farukhabad as 
their ruler, but had refuse! to give him the Government treasure, 
which had fallen into their hands; and, when the 41st, who had 
arrived from Sitapur, demanded a share in the plunder, they too 
met with a rebuff. Violent dis-sensions then liroke out between 
the two regiments. Most of the 10th escaped with their ill- 
gotten gains across the Ganges into Oudh, and dispersed to their 
homes. The rest were attacked by the 41st. Aftear many had 
fallen on both sides, the survivors agreed to join in an attack on 
the fort. It was not, however, tilhthc morning of the 27th of 
June, that they opened fire. For several days their ^ 

a I f ^ -1 f 4 .U "i June 27 or 28? 

ciiorts were of no avail; tor, as they were weaker 
than the garrison in artillery, they contented th*emselves with 
discharging their muskets from bbhind trees and bushes, and 
over and anon bringing up ladders, which, in the face of the un¬ 
erring fire directed against them, they were never able to plant 
against the Avails. On the fifth day, however, finding all their 
efforts at escalade useless, they occupied a numbed of houses 
surrounding the fort, and from their roofs poured a deadly fire 
into its interior. Still the garrison, though they noAv began to 
lose men fa.st, continued night and day to maintain a -Tioble 
defence. The women prayed Avilhout ceasing for their defenders. 
Prominent among the men was the chaplain, Fisher, AA'hosc frank 
and manly nature endeared him to all, and who, like Walker of 
1 iondonderry, only relaxed his*cfforts to solace and encourage 
his people AAith the Avords of Christ, that he might join with 
them in ifipelling the enemy. Yet even the unsurpassed courage 
of the garrison could only protract the unequal struggle. The 
enemy succeeded in exploding a mine under the fort; and, 
though they Avere twice hurle^l back from the breach AA'hich it 
had opened in the walls, they persevered and began to sink 
another shaft. Then Colonel Smith, seeing no hope of succour, 
and reflecting that his ammunition Avas fast failing, that niany 
of his best men had fallgjn, and that the survivors Avero Avorn out by 
the sleepless labour of the defence, resolved to attempt an escfipe. 

Three boats lay moored beneath the Avails of the fort. Into 
these the garrison descended on the night of the 3rd i >2 \ m 
of July. tAvo o’clqpk all Avere in their places; 
and the boats, commaiid«d respectively by Colonel Smith, Colonel 
Goldie, and Major Kobertson, began to drop doA\m the river. 
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But there was already light enough for the sepoys to see that 
their prey was escaping j and, with fierce yells, they started in 
pursuit. The current, however, carried the fugitives so swiftly 
away that their pursuers, stumbling along the uneven bank, 
could not gain upon them: but presently Goldie’s boat ran 
aground; and, W(hile its occupants were being transferred to one 
of the others, the sepoys came hurrying up and opened fire. 
Meanwhile the two remaining boats had been again set in 
motion, and drifted on, pursued but still untouched, as far as 
the village of SingerAmpur. There ItobertsoTi’s boat also 
grounded; and the villagers, taking advantage of the accident, 
swarmed down to join in the attack. Then Major Muuro, 
Captain Vibart, and Lieutenants Eckford, Henderson, and 
Sweetenham sprang ashore, charged up the bank and drove the 
mob away. Returning to the river, they found that every 
effort to push off Robertson’s boat had failed, while the other 
had drifted far down the stream. The poor people who were 
left behind Avere still wondering what was to become of them, 
when they^ saw two boats coming down the stream, full of 
sepoys who, as soon as they had got Avithin range, i)oured a 
<lreadful fire into their midst. Then Robertson besought the 
ladies to leap into the river Avith their children, rather than fall 
into the hanrls of their inhuma'm enemies. Most df them did 
so ; and noAv their last agony began. Some AA^ere shot down by 
the sepoys or the swarms of rebel villagers. Others Avere taken 
prisoners, brought back to the Nuwab, and blown aAvay from his 
guns. Othei's Avere carried away by the sAvift river. Robertson 
saw his AAufe torn from his givisj), and (ho.vned, and on^ escaped 
himself to die t\ro months afterivaids of the wounds which he 
had received. The gallant Fisher too saw his wife and child 
drowned in his arms. lie and onp other survivor, named Jones, 
alone succeeded in reaching Smith’s boat. Jones, who had been 
cruelly Avounded, remained with some friendly villagers who 
offered him food and shelter. The remainder found their last 
resting-place in the city of Cawnpore.’ g 

Meanwhile the NuAvab had persuaded most of the native* 
officials to take service under him, and had murdered every 
Chi’istian upon whom he could lay his hands. 

^ Nov. 3, 18.*)7, p. 7, fiols. 1 and 2 ; W. Personal Adveiiiure^ 

dnrivj) the Indian Rebellion, pp. 131-5 ; RirL Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-68), Parti, 
p. 286. 
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The mutiny at Fatehgarh sounded the knell of British rule 
in tho Doab, the country between the Ganges and 
the Jumna. The historjl of the Mutiny in that the umtiiiles 
country and in Kohilkhand is specially interesting, “nclsYn «Ie 
not only because it describes some of tho mo.sl North-wcsiem 
tragic scenes of that sad time, but also becai^e it 
furnishes the most complete and important body of evidence for 
determining the nature of the purely military and the various 
other factors of the rising. The hesitating dcmeano)^r of many 
of the mutineers, notably of the Irregulars at Bareilly, in the 
very midst of the crisis, the praet-jeal loyalty of others up to 
the very day of mutiny, a loyalty which cannot be satisfactorily 
accountetl for on tho thcv)ry of accomplished dissimulation, the 
fact that few detachments mutinied until tho nc^Vs that ncigli- 
bouring detachments had committed theim elves, or the infection 
of civil rebellion overcame their fidelity, and that .sometimes a 
mere accident, like tho exclamation of the fanatical sepoy at 
Aligarh, occasioned the outbre.ak, pro\''c that, Ijowevcr skilful 
and elaborate may have been tiie attempt.s of tho riiA^lcadcrs to 
secure concerted action among their dupes, there was nothing 
like perfect organisation among the various sections of the 
mutineers even up to the time of mutiny, that is, even .up to 
tho comi)lction of the first step only towards the attainment 
of their objects. It is more than likely that, if we take into 
account as well tho natuivil tendency of men thrown together in 
largo masses to fling off the lestraints of law and order when 
once the example of successful contempt of authority has been 
set, tho theory advanced by an intelligefit Brahmin sepoy, in 
conversation with that able officer, Julius ISledley of the Bengal 
Engineers, is the true one :—“ Sir, there is one knave, and nine 
fools; the knave compromises the others, and then tells them it 
is too late to draw back.” ^ * 

From the point of view of the historian, however, it is more 
important to learn how the civil population felt and acted 
during the Mutiny than to anojyso the phenomena of’tho 
Mutiny itself. It is hard for a reader unacquainted with the 
characteristics of Indian society to picture to himself the head¬ 
long ’vuolenco with which the floods of anarchy swept over the 
North-Western Brovinces when once mutiny had let thorn loose. 
Neither the Hindus rfor the Mahomedans generally regarded 
^ See also General M'Leod Innes’s Lucknow and Ouda in the Mutiny^ pp. ’2‘2-3, 48. 
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the English with any particular dislike: they acknowledged, 
notwithstanding all their grievances, the comparative justice and 
efficacy and the absolute benevolence English rule: but they 
were too ignorant to perceive that it was their interest to support 
it; they knew nothing of the reserve force that was available to 
rescue it in case (nf danger; and therefore, when the defection of 
the sepoy army seemed to threaten it with destruction, they 
natUially relapsed into the turbulent habits of their ancestors, 
and prepared to make their profit out of the now order of 
things. Bands of mutineers and hordes of escaped convicts 
roamed over the country, ard incited the villagers to turn upon 
the Feringhees. Iljijas emerged from their seclusion, gathered 
their retainers around them, and proclaimed their resolve to 
establish their authority, as vassals of the King of Delhi. Mobs 
of Mahomedan fanatics unfilled their green flfigs, and shouted 
for the revival of the supremacy of Islam. EAjputs and Jdts 
renewed old feuds, and fought with one another to the death. 
Swarms of Guiars, starting up on every side, and girding on their 
swords and* bucklers, and shouldering their matchlocks, robbed the 
mail-carts, plundered peaceful villages, and murdered the villagers. 
Mobs of budmashos set fire to tahsils, and drove out the 
tahsibUrs.^ The native police, who had generally been recruited 
from the dangerous classes, aiub whom interest, not Royalty, had 
hitherto kept on the side of authority, felt that there was 
nothing to be gained by endeavouring to prop up a doomed 
government, and threw in their lot with the evil-doers. Dis¬ 
possessed landowners, clutching at the opportunity for which 
they had long waited, gathered their old tenants'^ together, 
hunted out the purse-proud upstarts who had bought up their 
estates, and triumphantly re-established themselves in their 
ancestral homes. Insolvent debtors mobbed and slaughtered 
without pity the effeminate bahiyas, whose extortion they 
would have punished long before, but for their dread of the 
strong arm of the law. Even the Hindu villagers, who, with 
the 'exception of tliose with whom robbery was a hereditary 
calling, remained quietly in their homes, were not sorry to hear 
of the overthrow of a Government which they regarded merely 
as an irresistible engine for the collection of taxes. Suttee 
and other barbarous customs which benevolent rulers hatl 
abolished, were re-established. The mjvss of the people enjoyed 
^ Tahsilddr—the head native revenue officer of a pargaua or “Ixundred.” 
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the excitement and the freedom of the time; and the English 
oflScials sadly confessed that their rule, notwithstanding all the 
good that it had elfectid, had taken no hold of popular 
sentiment. In Rohilkhaiid indeed and in Saharanpur they 
reported that the bulk of the Mahomedans displayed an animosity 
against the British Government, which wouId»> have *becn more 
formidable if they had not been distracted by racial and religious 
feuds. How disastrous was the collapse of authority will 
be understood from the fact that public works, ei^cept those 
undertaken for military purposes, absolutely ceased; that 
surveys had to be suspended; thaS civil justice could only bo 
administei’od in a few isolated and favoured spots; that educa¬ 
tion was either stopped, or frequently interrupted; and that in 
fact, with the exception of the administration of criminal justice 
and a partial collection of the revenue, the organism of Govern¬ 
ment was paralysed. 

On the other hand, many of those who committed themselves 
to the cause of rebellion, w'crc actuated not by ipclination, but 
by fear. Most of the talukda'rs were shi’ewd ermugh to per-- 
ccive that it would not answer their purpose to join the rebels ; 
and though of the whole body of iniliicntial landowirers some 
unquestionably took an active part against us, a considerable 
number were passively loyal, tind some few manfully threw 
themselves into the breach, and exerted theii’ influence to stem 
the rush of insurrection. More than one niuulvi had the courage 
to proclaim that rebellion was^ a sin ; and if some Mahomedan 
notables staked their all upon the success of revolt, others did 
their utulbst to support the Power which protected all creeds. 
A fair proportion of native ohicials stood gallantly at their 
posts, some of them even giving their lives for the alien 
Government \vhich paid them. Those natives who had 
been taught English were generally, and those wdio had 
been converted to Christianity invariably loyal. Finally, 
with the exception of the hardened criminals, the professional 
robbers, and those wh^ knew thatithe mercy of a long-suffering 
Government could never bo extended to them, o^'cn the in¬ 
surgents themselves learned at last by bitter experience that 
the evils of anarchy outweighed its advantages, and hailed the 
British ofticers who caino to re-establish autliority, as deliverers.^ 

^ Major Williams’s Narrative of Krmts connected vnth the Outhreak in 1857, 
pp. 6-9, 14 ; Robertson, pp. 31, 48, 108, 189 ; Dunlop’s Service and Adventure 
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Gwalior, 
Sindhin, 
Diiikar Rao, 
and Macpher- 
son. 

• 


While day after njby heart-breaking tales of mutiny and 
massacre Tjifere reaching the ears of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, he was anxi^sly asking himself what 
course the native allies of the British would 
pursue. Was it certain that Sindhia’s troops 
would not follow the example of the Bengal 
army ? Was it oven certain that Sindliia would not himself stir 
them up to follow it ? Had the Paramount Power done any¬ 
thing to ar^.tach him to its rule; or had it treated him with the 
insolence of a foreign conqueror? At the time Avhen Ellen- 
borough had been obliged to interfere in the allairs of Gwalior, 
Sindhia bad been too young to take bis part in governing; but 
in 1852 the l^ritish Govcininenl declared his minority at an 
end, and appointed as his J)iwan, or Prime Minister, a young 
pundit named HinXar Kdo, Irho was aftei'Avards pronounced ])y 
the Political Agent to be the alilcst and best of the natives of 


India. The Diwdn indeed soon proved himself Avorthy of this 
high praise. fWitliin a few' years he raised the people, by a 
series of ^reat reforms, from the abject poA'crty to Avhich a 
corrupt system of farming the taxes had reduced them, to a 
prosperity not inferior to that of the most flourisliing districts 
unde? British rule. For a time, however, his tenure of power 
was uncertain. The young jlTaharaja Avas surro’linded by a 
group of unprincipled courticr.s, Avho hated Dinkar Rdo for 
having deprived them of the corrupt sources of Avealth Avhich 
had lain open to them under thh old system of reA'cnuc. Yield¬ 
ing to their insidious Avhispers, Sindhia dismissed his faithful 
minister, snatched up the reins of governraent wutH his w'cak 
and untrained hands, and within tAvo years undid all the good 
that had been done, and threw all the affairs of State into the 
utmost confusion. At last, how'cver, it dawned upon him that 
ho had made a mistake; and, of his own accord, he restored 
Dinkar lido to office. Meanwhile a new Political Agent, Mdjor 


ioith the Khak.ee Ressalali, pp. 69,<71 ; Raike.s pp, 93, 139, l.'57-60, 162-3, 176, 
note ; Report on (he Adminvitruiion of J'Mic Affairs in the K. IV,P. for 1857- 
58, pp. 6, par. 23, 16, pars. 64-6 ; PmI. Papers, vol. xliv, (1857-58), Part 8, pp. 
30.5, par. 11, 509 ; H. G. Kcone’s Fifty-seven, pp. 41, 50, 86, 88, il5 ; Thorn¬ 
hill, pp. 87, 114-5, t323-4 ; Hunter’.s Imperud Gazetteer, pmssim', P. C. Maude 
and J. W. Sherer’s Monorie^s of Die Mntiny,vo\. i. pp. 160-61, 194; E. A. 

Narrath'e, p. 39; Gazetteer of the K.W,P.,'^k)\. ii. pji. 116-17,254-6,503-4 ; 
vol. iii. pp. 331-2, 626 ; vol. v. pp. 120, 132, 6’03; vol. viii. (Muttra), p. 169 ; 
vol. ix. (Moradabad), p. 163. 
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Charters Macpherson, had come to his court. Macpherson was 
one of the noblest of tho^ many noblo^officers who have led 
lives of hardship and danjer, and courted premature death, in 
the cause of Indian civilisation, knowing all the while that their 
countrymen at home felt lib interest in their doings or their 
sufferings. He had laboured for years in a pe^ilential climate 
to persuade the hill-men of the Khond country to abandon the 
hideous rite of human sacrifice, and had at last succeeded. S.nd 
now ho entered upon his new duties in the same dev<jted spirit. 
Deeply sympathising with the natives of India, tolerant of, but 
never acquiescing in their sins, he ifas just the man to watch 
over the uncertain cffoi-ts of a native government to work out 
a sound administrative system for itself, lie tviscly resolved 
not to interfere obtrusively, but, while ever holding himself 
ready with suggestion and advice, t(# cncoiuage Sindhia and the 
Minister to regard themselves as the responsible rulers. With 
Dinkar Kao his task was easy. The Englishman and the 
Maratha soon learned to know each otKcr’s wortji; and there 
gi'GW up between them the famSiar intercourse that nfay subsist 
between able and high - minded men, however diverse thcii 
national characteristics may he. But, while the Agent could 
regard the Diwdii as a friend, towards the Maharaja h(V felt 
himself in tke position of an anxious father; for he soon dis¬ 
cerned that the young prince, though intelligent and well- 
intentioned, was unstable and impulsive. ^Gradually, however, 
Maepherson’s tact and firmness *prevailed over the influence of 
iho courtiers; and, by the time that the Mutiny broke out, bo 
had established his ascendency. It chanc*ed, moreover, that, a 
few weeks before, Sindhia had paid a visit to Calcutta; and, 
while he was strongly impressed by the evidences of British 
power which ho saw there, he was gratified by Canning’s 
assurance that the British Government would always continue 
to respect the independence of his dynasty.' 

When, therefore, the storm broke, Sindhia, though he could 
discern the signs of the times well enough to foretell that the 
hold of the British upori India would be strained to the utmost, 
never doubted that they would eventually triumph, never 
hesitated to declare that his loyalty to them was unshaken. 
Macpherson sa.w that it would be his task to keep him steady to 

Macplierson’s Memorlais of Service in India, pp. 299, 301, 304, 307, 

811. 
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this resolve, and prevent the courtiers from working on his 
well-known love of military display^hy reminding him of the 
martial glories of his ancestors and Lompeing him to assert his 
family right to the championship of the Mardtlia people against 
the British intruders. There was, indeed, cause to fear that 
Sindhia might ligten to their suggestions. For almost the entire 
mass of his subjects were convinced that the knell of British 
sup^omacy had sounded. Presently, however, it became clear that 
the Agent’^influei'iCe was gaining the day ; for, while promptly re¬ 
sponding to Colvin’s request for the aid of tlie detachments from 
the Contingent, Sindhia aho sent the flower of his own army, 
his cherished body-guard, to protect Cohdii’s person. But that 
which most .strdngly impressed his people with the belief that he 
had resolved'f o side witli the Paramount Power was hi.s evident 
determination to be guided by the counsels of his Minister, 
whom all knew to be a resolute opponent of the rebellion.^ 

Unfortunately, however, not everyone at Gwalior who “wished 
as well to the British cause as the Minister saw 
cleai’ly how to serve it. Among the first 
(nutiiorand (luestioiis which had to be decided was how to 

of Colvin. ^ , P 1 e P 1 1 1 M 1 

provide io)‘ the safety of the women and chilclren. 
They were then living in cantonments at the mercy of the 
Contingent, of whose determination to mutiny Simlhia, Dinkar 
Rao, and Maepherson were alike convinced. Sindhia earnestly 
begged that they .should be removed to the protection of the 
Residency; and, on the 28th of May, Brigadier Ramsay, the 
Commander of the Contingent, hearing that the troops in canton¬ 
ments intended to rise that night, actually did renlove them. 
In the course of the night they were transferred from the 
Residency to Sindliia’s palace. The Brigadier was annoyed on 
hearing of this;^ and listening^ to the remonstrances of his 

^ Maophcisoii’LS Memoruds of Semce in Jytdia, pp. 310-12. 

- Endosurejy to AV-ref Letters frmn Jndia, 20 to 29 July 1857, pp. 208, 
211. Major Meade thought that it waH unwise to send the ladies and ohildren to 
Sindhia’s palace, because the palace was in the heart of the native town. But, a.s 
the Brigadier had refused to do tne right tiling (^nd send them to Agra, the 
question is whether it would have been wiser to keep them in the cantonments 
or to entrust them to • Sindhia’s protection. Now it was certain, though the 
Brigadier, like other confiding officers, did not think so, that the troops in 
cantonments would mutiny : so long as Sindhia remained loyal, the ladies would 
be safe with him ; and Maepherson had, as the event proved, good reason to 
feel absolutely confident that Sindhia would bo staunch. Moreover, eight Eng¬ 
lish women, who, rafter the outbreak, went through the town to the palace, were 
not molested. See Mrs. Coopland’s A Lady's Escape from Gwalior^ p. 130. 
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native ofScers, who declared the original removal to be an insult 
to them and their men, Mid paying no heed to the warnings of 
those wiser than himselff ordered their return. He was thus, 
though he knew it not, signing the death-warrant of many for 
whose lives he was responsible. 

Then began a period of intolerable suspc«se for these un¬ 
happy people. Theymiglit perceive, but they could not remedy 
the insane credulity •which had subjected them to a mental 
agony worse than that of a condemned cj iminal, ior fear of 
wounding the sensitive honour of intending rauidcrers. One 
of them afterwards recorded this •solemn recollcctirni of the 
agony she had gone through :—“ the wortls, ‘ 0 <leath in life, 
the daj^s that arc no more,’ kejit iccurring to my memorj'^ like 
a dirge.” At last tliey were allowed to hope that they might 
he sent to Agra. But the ray of fiomfort Iffwl hardly shone out 
before it was overclouded. The Tacutenant-Governor telegraphed 
that they must remain at (rwalior until mutiny 
should break out there.^ On the 14tli of Ju»c 
they heard the sickening details of a massacre *at Jliansi. 
To many of them the news sounded like a prn])hecy. That 
night the piophccy was fulfilled. The nine o’clock gun had 
just been fii’cd when a bugle sounded; and the 
sepoys poufed out of their Imfs, and seized Uicir G\\’aho^ 
muskets. The officers hurried down to the linos: 
but they could do nothing to restore order; and four of them 
were shot dead on the spot. Wflrnod by tlie reports of musketry, 
the crackling of flames, the shrill blasts of bugles, and the 
shrillci' sHrieks that dinned upon their cars, the inmates of 
every European dwelling fled. The chaplain, with his wife and 
another lady, hid themselves in a garden. Bresontly they heard 
loud shouts of brutal laughter^ a number of bayonets, gleaming 
in the moonlight, thrnst aside the hushes behind which they 
lay concealed; and a mob of sepoys passed udthin arm’s length 
of them. They were still marvelling at their escape, whiyi a 
faithful Mahomedan si^want discovtred them, and took them to 
a hut close by. There they lay cowering all night. Day had 
dawned brightly, and the birds were singing, when a number of 
sepoys rushed up, climbed on to the roof, and, tearing olY tlie 
beams, fired down at tlyim. Choosing rather to die in the open 
air, they rushed outside. Instantly the sepoys descended and 

^ Sue App. W. 
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surrounded them, and, when the ladies, with clasped hands, 
cried out for mercy, replied, “We wiP not kill the mem-sahihs, 
only the sahib.” Then the chaplain was hurried off: his 
wretched wife was dragged, with two other ladies, into another 
hut close by; and in a few moments the sound of volley fol¬ 
lowing volley toW. her that all was over. But the Mahomedan 
who had rescued her from the first outburst of the sepoys’ fury 
watcTied over her, and escorted her to Agra, where, after endur¬ 
ing grievous hardshi])s and cruel insults from the people of the 
country, she and the rest of the survivors found a refuge at last.^ 
Among those survivors i>^as Maepherson. He, however, hful 


Macpiiorson Grwalior until he hsul achieved a political 

pcrsiudes triumph without which India could hardly have 
hiH troopa saved. Narrowly escaping an attack from a 

aJ'aiiof Ihahomcdan fanatics, he had made 

his way to the Maharaja’s palace, and, before he 
left him, had persuaded him to use all his influence to detain 
the mutinous Contingent and his own army within the limits of 
Gwalior, it was a signal illustration of the irresistible influence 


which an English gentleman of strong and elevated character 
can establish over the mind of a native. For not only was it 
obviottsly for Sindhia’s immediate interest to rid himself of the 


rebellious soldiery; but he might fairly think that he had long 
ago done enough to prove his loyalty, and was now free to follow 
his own inclination. ‘Yet Maepherson was able to persuade him 
to undertake a task full of anxidty as well as of positive danger 
to himself, for the sole object of rendering harmless two powerful 
armies which must otherwise have gone to swell the iftimbers of 
the enemies of the British power. In other v/ords, he so wrought 
upon Sindhia as to induce him to interpose his own person and 
power to parry a thrust aimed at,the power which professed to 
protect him. Yet the man who performed this transcendent 
service for his country was suffered to die without receiving any 
reward beyond a few words of official commendation.^ 


Hitherto, in the North •‘Western Provinces, the course of 
RAjpiiUna. signally falsified the confident anticipa¬ 

tions as to the speedy termination of the revolt 
which Colvin had expressed to Canning in the middle of May. 
There was one territory, however, nof^ included within those 


^ A 
131-44. 


Lady's Escape from Gmlior, by R. M. (Mrs.) Coopland, pp. 107, 

Maepherson, pp. 320-21. 
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provinces, but yet subject to his supervision, for the tranquillity 
of which he might reason^ly have hoped. This was the country 
of RajputAna, comprising I, number of native states, six of which 
were supervised by Briti^ political officers,^ while all alike 
acknowledged the general control of an Agent appointed by the 
Governor-General. The flat, uncultivated, and^ desolate expanse 
of this vast region was here and there relieved by spots of 
romantic beauty; and almost every hill was crowned by old 
ruined castle, glorified by traditions of some gallant Jeat of arms 
performed against the Mahoraedan invaders of a past age, who 
had never been able to reduce the high-spirited Rajputs to com¬ 
plete subjection.*^ In 1857 the descendants of these patriots 
had for nearly forty years been under British* protection, fijid 
were the bettor able to appreciate the blessingff which it had 
conferred upon them, because thej^ had not yet forgotten what 
their fathers had sutfered at the hands of the Mussulman, the 
Mariltha, and the Pindiiri. On the other luind, some of the 
Rajas were on such bad terms with tKeir noblo,^, the thakurs, 
that they were not in a position to render efllcien# support to 
the Paramount Power in case of need. These very thdkurs too 
hated and feared the Paramount Power because, in its character 
of guardian of the public peace, it had restrained thent from 
bullying their Rajas; and it •seemed certain that, if mutiny 
were to break out in the army which foimed the chief strength 
of the Government, and compel it to relax the grip of its re¬ 
straining hand, their hatred would prove stronger than their fear.® 
The Governor-Genorars Agent was Colonel George St. Patrick 
LawrenceJJ a gallant, straight-forward, hard-headed 
cavalry olficor, who, in the course of a most adventur- 
ous service of thirty-six years, during the latter part 
of which he filled a succession of responsible political offices, had 
given evidence of a strong good sense and a solid ability which 
had raised him, like his more gifted younger brothers, to the head¬ 
ship of a great province. He was living at the summer station 
of Mount Abu when the news ofathe outbreak at j* 
Meerut reached him. *Ho took in the whole political 
situation, so far as it affected him, at a glance. He was respon¬ 
sible for the safety of a country more than ii hundred and 
thirty thousand square miles in extent j and, though the rela- 

^ Pritcliard, p. 6. “ //>. pp. 8, 9. 

^ Jindosm'cs to Secret Letters from huiia. 
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tions of its inhabitants with the British had not been such as to 
predispose them to revolt, there was danger in the presence 
among them of five thousand sepoys, vhose inevitable disloyalty 
there were no British soldiers to check.^ 

« 

Lawrence lost no time in proving to the native princes that 
he 4id not despair of the safety of the common- 
HamaUon. wcalth. Four days after the news from Meerut 
“js reached him, he issued a proclamation, calling upon 
, them to If cep the peace within their respective 
territories, and to hold their troops in readiness to assist the 


British Government. His Ifputenants ably seconded his efforts 
by inspiring the princes with the belief that it was their interest 
to support the ’ power which protected them; and though the 
troops which they offered to furnish were as little to bo trusted 
as the men of the Gwalior Contingent, the knowledge that they 
were themselves loyal had a reassuring influence upon the minds 
of their people.^ 

Meanwhile,, Lawrence himself had another serious object in 
'* view. Tn the heart bf Kajputana was an important 
L?outwKmt stronghold called Ajmere, belonging to the British. 
^mlTroThis town was to RAjputilna what Delhi was to 
K. North-Western India. It possessed a well-stored 


arsenal and a full treasury: it was a venerated ros(3'rt both for 
Mahomedan and for Hindu pilgrims; and within its walls was 


concentrated most of. the w'ealth of the nati^^e merchants and 


bankers of llajputana. Lawrencfe foresaiv that, if it were to fall 
into rebel hands, it would become a rallying point for all the 
enemies of order throughout the country. Yet at that time its sole 
garrison consisted of two companies of native infantry. Fortun¬ 
ately, however, there was stationed at Befiwar, thirty-seven miles 
south-west of Ajmere, a regiment of Mairs, who, being hill-men 
and of low caste, had no sympalihy with the sepoys. Colvin 
sent an order to Colonel Dixon, the Commissioner of Ajmere, to 
send for two companies of the Mairs, who were to displace the 
sepoys. This delicate opcni^ion was entrusted to Lieutenant 
Carnell, who, making a forced night-march from Bedwar, relieved 
the sepoys before they had time to mature any plans of resistance 


^ Hunter’s Imperial (iazetieer, vol. vii. p. 503 ; Lawrence’s Reminiscences 
of Forty-three Ymra in India, pp, 278-9. MS. ‘notes sent to me by Sir A. 
Lyall, K.C.B. 

® Lawrence, pp. 279, 302-3. 
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which they may have formed.^ Thus Ajmero was s/ived, and 
with it the whole of KdjpuMna. 

It was not, however, tJ be expected that there would bo no 
isolated outbreaks. Within a few days after the 
reinforcement of Aj mere, tfie troops at Nusseei’abad KueswraMci 
and Neemuch, the two chief military stations lujder Nec-mucu. 
British occupation, mutinied, and, sotting their faces 
towards Delhi, plundered villages, destroyed bunga - 
lows, and threw everything into confusion. The ]^arsees and 
shop-keepers of Neemuch fell into an agony of alarm. But the 
stations were almost immediately re«>ccupied by a mixed detach¬ 
ment of Europeans and Bombay sepoys, whom Lawrence had 
promptly summoned from Deesa. Moreover, thl* Kaja of Jodh¬ 
pur placed at the disposal of Lawrence a body of •troops, about 
two thousand of whom were sent pursuit of the mutineers. 
Lawrence himself, on hearing of the mutiny at Nusseerabad, had 
moved from Abu to the more central position of Bedwar. He 
had noticed on his journey that the coubtry was ^comparatively 
quiet; and, on his arrival, he did much to strengthen the con¬ 
fidence of the people in the vitality of the British power by 
assuming the office left vacant by the recent death of the 
Commissioner, Colonel Dixon, and carrying on judicial business 
in open court as calmly as in a time of profound peaco.*^ 

Thus, in a most critical period of the Mutiny, the Agent and 
his officers had, with utterly inadequate resources, uphold the 
authority of their Government, %n spite of mutiny, over the vast 
territory of Eajputdna. But, before the end of the month, the 
mutineers*whose malice they had disapj^ointed were on their 
way to threaten Agra, and throw in their lot with the rebels 
who were harassing its distracted ruler. 

Though the history of the Mutiny in the countries under 
Colvin’s direction is brightened by many individual siiortcoinmKs of 
instances of political courage and personal heroism, 
yet, on the whole, it is a dismal record of failure. 

a 

LaAvrcnce, pp. 279-8§; information from Major-General W. Carnell. 
Lawrence’s account of thw episode is inaccurate. 

^ fbid. pp, 281-3; Eridosvres to Secret Letters from India, Aug. 1857, 
p. 1025, 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, pp. 691-2, 24 Dec. 1857, pp. 178, 343. It must not 
be supposed tiiat the people were universally well affected. Captain Hanicastle, 
who acuompaniod the Jodhpur troops, wrote, “At every station (in .Teypore) 
through which we passed, the inhabitants cursed and abused us as English.”— 
Enclosures to Secret Letters fivm I/idia, Aug. 1857, pp. 1082-3. 
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• 

For this failure Colvin was in part responsible. It is true that, 
owing to the paucity of British troops and the evil effects of 
British legislation, his position was o^e of unexampled difficulty. 
It is also true that, owing to the selfishness and faint¬ 
heartedness of Hewitt and of Wilson, the povrerful force at 
Meerut did absolutely nothing to support him; and that his 
lieutenants did not all display the strong self-reliance which 
enaVed Spankio and Dundas Kobertson to maintain their hold 
upon a large and turbulent district. But, on the other hand, 
there wore some high officials at that time who, though they 
were no better served than ^ipolvin, yet, far from allowing them¬ 
selves to be disheartened by tlie failure of erring subordinates, 
only laboured the more earnestly to inspire them with their own 
high courage‘'and vigorous resolve, and made up for their want 
of material resource,by acting a.s though they possessed them. 
It is impossible indeed to affirm that the most resolute and clear¬ 
sighted of Indian statesmen could, if he had been placed in 
Colvin’s position, havcf preserved entire tranquillity over the 
Norlh.-Wes.‘:ern Provinces: but^it may confidently be affirmed 
that to Colvin’s feebleness and political blimlness was due the 
unprecedented anarchy which actually prevailed. The truth 
was ^hat from the outset his burden had been too heavy 
for him, and that, while he had grown weakci’, it> had grown 
heavier. Day after day messages ])oured in upon him, tell¬ 
ing how officers of .high rank had been hur>te(l out of their 
stations, and had fled into juiugles, to sdvo themselves from 
being murdered by men from whom they had been accustomed 
to receive the most 'servile obeisance; how ladies ‘•and little 
children had been put to a cruel death, or had escaped only to 
endure sufferings worse than death.^ He could not conceal from 
himself that all over the country the fabric of his Government 
was falling to pieces; and be ^bitterly complained that the 
result of years of conscientious labour had been undone within 
a few weeks by the very people for whose benefit it had been 
undergone. But to a man^of his kindly nature it was more 
bitter still to know that his countrymek were crying out for 
help, and that he could not help them. Yet, though he ac¬ 
knowledged that the misery which their sufferings caused him 
and the load of his responsibility were greater than he could 
bear, he continued resolutely to watch every detail of public 

’ Sec Robertson, pj). 181-2. 
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business. He would have served his country better by sparing 
himself this labour, and baviiig room in his mind for larger 
views of state policy, miile Agra itself was now almost the 
only stronghold not subme^ed by the flood of insurrection, he 
continued, with unfortunate ciedulity, to entrust a share 
in its defence to the native police. It was* pointed out to 
him in vain that these pretended guards were in league 
with all the rebels in the district. Drummond believfeU in 
their fidelity; and he had given himself up to Drummond’s 
guidance.^ 

Towards the end of June, however, he hcar-d a report which 
would have startled the most apathetic of rulers 

. . Ti • 1 i * j,- Up removes tlio 

into vigorous action. It was said tliat the muti- women and »iiii- 
ncers from Kajputana, invited by the native police* 
were in full march upon Agra. 'The mutineers 
from JliAnsi were in the neighbourhood of Etdwah, and 
might come to their aid. Hitherto Colvin had refused to 
listen to the most urgent entreaties for the rianoval of the 
women and children into tho*fort; although the fo^*t had, for 
at least a fortnight, been ready for their reception,- and tlu-ir 
removal would have released the adult males for the work of 
defence. Now, of course, he could refuse no longer. Yet even 
nov^ he forbfide anyone to take Into the fort more than a few 
indispensable articles of personal use, thus exposing much valu¬ 
able property to the risk of being plundered and destroyed by 
the mutineers.^ • 

Meanwhile it was necessary to consider what measures ought 
to be takeTl to rcjDcl the expected onslaught. Be¬ 
sides the European troops, there were available for 
defence a contingent furnished by the lidjput Raja 
of Kotah and a small force jaised by a native official named 
Saifulla Khan. It was deckled on the 2iid of July to post the 
Kotah Contingent for the protection of the cantonments, and 
to send out Situulla Khan’s levies, a a corps of observation, 
to the western subuij|) of Shahr ai i’he day after these 

^ Tliornlull, pp. 179-81, 183 ; Ilaikes, pp. 52-3, 56 ; QazetUer of the N, W.P. 
vol. vii. p. 649. Seo App. C. 

® As nearly ready, to speak with strict accuracy, as it was when tlicy were 
actually admitted. The native Christians, it should be noted, wore refused 
admission till the 4th of July. Sec Reade, pp. 47, 49, and Nineteenth Century^ 
April 1897, p. 562. 

3 Raikea, pp. 52-4 ; Reade, p, 49. 
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arrangements had heen made, Colvin’s health broke down 
so completely that he was obliged lo make over the Govern¬ 
ment to a provisional council. ThJ* members were Brigadier 
Polwhele, the military chief, Eeade and Major Macleod. 
Next day the council ordered a pontoon bridge over the 
Jumna, by whick mutineers from the Doab might have entered 
the towm, to be ilisconnccted. On another question, how- 
ever^a difficulty arose. The loyalty of the Kotah Contingent 
was suspected. The mutineers from Riijputana had halted 
at Fatehpur Sikri, about twenty miles from Agra. Polwhele had 
resolved, in the event of tlifir approaching the station, to march 
out and oppose them. He agi’ced to allow the horse and foot 
of the Kotah tJontingent to accompany the British force ; and 
with this object they wore ordered to lake u[) a position on the 
road leading to Fatehpur Siltri. Separated from their artillery, 
they fancied that the British intended to destroy them, and 
hastened to join the mutineers, who had moved nearer in. Thus 
reinforced, and encouraged by promises from the police, the 
mutineers advanced to a village called Sacheta, situated not more 
than five miles fi’om the cantonments. Further they would not 
go ; for they doubted whether there was much treasure to be 
got aft Agi*a, and were not really inclined to risk an attack upon 
the British troops. The same* night Saifulla Klftin repor ted 
that his men were not to be trusted. He was therefore ordered 
to withdraw them out of harm’s way to the neighboui’ing village 
of Kerauli. Beforfi sunrise on the following morn- 
ing Colonel Fraser and ether senior officers called 
upon Polwhele, and begged him to bring matters to H crisis by 
marching out, and attacking the rebel army. Polwhele decidedly 
refused. His duty was simply to defend Agra. His cavalry 
were so few that even if he were,to gain a victory, ho would be 
unable to follow it up. He had less than a thousiind men all 
told, many of whom were volunteers; and the European regi- 
mei;t, which numbered little more than six hundred, was 
composed of young soldiers, who ha^l never seen a shot 
fired in anger. The mutineers outnumbered his force by 
five to one 3 and a large proportion of them were seasoned 
troops, who had fought iit Sobniou and at Mooltan. He 
believed that if they were left to their own devices, they 
would go on to Delhi without attacking Agra; and he was 
determined not to leave Agra at the mercy of the police, the 
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budmashes and the five thousand criminals who wore lodged 
in the gaol. At seven o’dock a young ensign galloped into 
Agra in great excitement aid announced that he had seen the 
mutineers moving into Shahganj. The report rapidly spread. 
Presently a score of officers, civil and military, went to Polwhele, 
and vehemently urged him to go out and fighf'- took no 
steps to test the truth of the report. Two courses, it seemed, 
lay open to him. He might, in the spirit of his declared ihten- 
tion, keep his troops ready to repel the mutineers, ii\casc they 
should venture to brave the heavy guns of tlie fort; or he might 
march out and attack them, on the bare chance of success, and 
with the certainty that the convicts and budmashes would take 
advantage of his a])sence to rise. For a time he clung to his 
resolve; and the more experienced of his officers tried hard to 
keep him firm: but the clamour *of the forward party pre¬ 
vailed. He allowed his judgement to bo overborne, and issued 
orders for an immediate advance.^ 

Early in the afternoon the little arifiy fpiittcd, the parade- 
ground. Ncai* Shahganj PohvhClo halted and foimd ^chat, after 
all, it was not occupied. The youthful en.sign had deceived 
himself. What he saw was onlj^ an advanced piquet, which was 
now falling back, to warn the main Ijody. As it seemed evident 
that the muttneers had, after all, mio intention of attacking Agi’a, 
the Brigadier Avished to return. But Captain D'Oyly, who com¬ 
manded his artillery, assured him that be could drive the 
mutineers from their position. • The army again advanced. 
After a march of about half-a-mile it came in sight 
of the eneiAy, who Avere posted in and behind the 
village of Sacheta, their guns, Avhieh had been 
placed in front and on either flank, being protected by rising 
ground and clumps of trees. Presently their left battery 
opened fire. Pohvhelo, Avho had already formed up his line, 
ordered the infantry to lie down, and directed the artillery, AA'hich 
Avas divided into tAvo half-batteries, placed, like that of the cnem}', 
on either flank, to reply to the challenge. The officers fought 
their guns like heroes? but the mutineers, sheltered as they 
were by natural breastAvorks, were too strong for them. 
While the British infantry Avere suffering from the fire of rifle- 

^ March PhiUipps’s report* {AnnaU of the Indian ReheUwn, i)p. 761-2); 
Thornhill, pp. 177-90 ; Reado, pp. 19-20, 52; printed (but unpublished) 
papers by Col. de Kantzow. See App. D. 
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men perched in the trees and on the tops of houses, the enemy’s 
gunners were leisurely finding the r^nge. A tumbril was blown 
up; and one of the guns on the left was dismounted. The ofiicers, 
finding that their ammunition was running short, implored Pol- 
whele to order a general advance. There were the infantry, 
chafing under their enforced inaction, eager to be allowed to rise 
and hurl themselves upon the rebels. But Polwhele saw that the 
artillery had not yet done its work ; and he shrank from diminish¬ 
ing the s(}:inty numbei's of the defenders of Agra. The mutineers 
held a strong position; and if the infantry failed to dislodge 
them, his retreat might be^cut oft’ and then Agra would be lost. 
TTo continued to bombard the village until a second tumbril ex¬ 
ploded. The brigade might now have fallen back upon Shahganj, 
and waited for fresh ammunition: but, as there was nothing 
to be gained by prolonging the battle, the wiser course would 
have been to retreat. Polwhele adopted neither alternative. 
Though his artillery ammunition was completely exhausted, 
though the (?nemy’s cavalry had actually charged the left half- 
battory, he sent his infantry, in‘*two small columns, to the attack. 
It was too late,—or too soon. The infantry did indeed penetrate 
the front part of the village: but the enemy still swarmed 
beyond a lane which bi.sected it, and behind the wall of a planta¬ 
tion on its right; the British soldiers, after a fihrce straggle, 
were seen streaming back; and Polwhele, perceiving that the 
contest was hopeless, reluctantly gave the order to retreat. The 
retreat was conducted with such cooliie.ss and skill that the 
enemy believed that he was only returning to procure fresh 
ammunition and renew the combat. Their infantry irfdeed, which 
had suffered heavily from the fire of his guns, did not attempt to 
pursue.^ 

Meanwhile the women in the fort had been anxiously wait¬ 
ing for the issue of the battle U})on which they 
believed their safety to depend. The distress of 
those whose husbands wore in action was terrible. 
For three long, hours they glistened to the roar of 

^ TiMes, Sept. 2, 18.57, p. 5, col. 6 ; Sept. 1, p. 8, col. 6 ; Colonel White’s 
Indian Reminiscences, pp. 117-21 ; Thornhill, pp. 191-4 ; .s,ccount of Mr. March 
Phillipps, who fought in the volunteer cavalry (ijrintea in Koene’.s Handbook to 
Agra, 1874, pp. 57-9); printed papers by and per-sonal information from Col. de 
Kantzow. See App. D. ** 

One company of the mutineers was armed with Eiifleld rifles; while the 
British had only muskets. 
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the contending artillery. At last some of them, unable to bear 
the strain of suspense any l^ger, hurried to the flag-staff on the 
Delhi gate, from which thJy knew that they would be able to 
discern the movements of the two armies. Then their suspense 
was terminated indeed, but by despair; for they could plainly 
see their countrymen retreating, hotly pursued ,by the enemy’s 
cavalry. Presently a mob of soldiers, covered with dust and 
dripping with blood, came rushing into the fort, clamouring for 
drink. Now that they know the worst, the women fq^got their 
own sorrows. Some of them went about ministering to the 
needs of the thirsty soldiers. Othe»’s watched over the bed¬ 
sides of the wounded and the dying. And among the objects of 
their tender devotion \v'a.s one whose dying rnoifients Florence 
Nightingale herself might have been proud to soothe,—Captain 
D’Oyly of the Artillery, whose "'last spoken words were, 
“Put a stone over my grave, and say that I died fighting my 

7 ’ 1 

giins, ^ 

All this time the budmashes of Agra, joined by, the convicts, 
who had escaped from prison, anti by those of the poliefe who had 
not dispersed, were burning the houses in cantonments, destroying 
the property which Colvin’s fatuity had left in their way, and 
murder ing every Christian who still lingered in the city. Clu.stor¬ 
ing on a large plateau within the fort, the refugees were forced 
to listen to the hellish din, and lookcrl on helplessly at the swift 
ruin that was overtaking their houses, from which the flames, 
leaping upward, shed their glow»over the maze of streets, over 
the broad expanse of the river, and upon the snowy wonder of 
the Trfj. No pi*ccaution was taken to repel an attack ; there 
was no order and no head: loose horses were galloping about 
and fighting: wounded gun-bullocks were lying on the ground ; 
and drunken soldiers bivouacking in the rain. For two days 
after the first outburst in the town had subsided, disorder went 
on unchecked; for the English were too dispirited by their 
late disaster to march out and reassert their authority. On 
the 8th of July, however, Drunamond, having heard from 
a friendly native thai there was no serious opposition to 
be expected, sallied forth with a small escort, and paraded the 
streets. The rabble instantly dispersed. Thenceforward, 
although anarchy was rampant in the district, Agra itself was 
at peace. * 


^ Coopland, pp. 181-2 ; Raikes, p. 62. 
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Tho fort, within which nearly six thousand human beings 

Life ill tho fort ® gathered toother, looking forward to a 
‘ captivity of indefinite diration, was a huge, massive 
erection of red sandstone, commanding the town and the river. 
Inside its walls were grouped a vast collection of edifices—plain 
Government bpildings, lofty marble halls, graceful mosques, 
pavilions, towers, kiosks, and splendid palaces. Within those 
the«^3aptivc people had now^ to find what accommodation they 
could. Ip the corridor running round tlie noble palace of Akbar 
ladies might have been seen busily tiying to impart a look of 
comfort to the little improvised huts which had been assigned as 
their temporary homes. Among the fugitives were to bo found 
representatives^ of many dificreiit races, creeds, and professions, 
—soldiers, dvilians, English ladies and their children, Eurasians, 
native servants, mpnks, units, and even ropc-danceis and circus- 
riders belonging to a travelling French company. At first there 
was necessarily confusion among such a motley assemblage, 
huddled together in th*e nai-rowest quai tcrs. Signs of defective 
prepare,tidn were cveiywhere •manifest. Heaps of filth lay 
putrefying in the sun, and emitted sickening smells. But order 
was soon established by the exertions of those in command. 
Dirt ,and confusion gave "way to cleanliness and arrangement. 
Every room, hut, shed, and ccU, w^as carefully numbered. Nor 
were regular official duties suspended. The chief po’wer was 
practically in the Ivinds of the military authorities, of whom 
Colonel Cotton was soon appointed the head. Under their 
vigorous rule measures were promjiily taken for the victual¬ 
ling of the garrison and the stiengthening of the fdt't; and all 
gradually resigned themselves to make the best of their new 
life.^ 

In that life there was more of dull monotony than of tragic 
interest. Tho civil and military officers indeed were occupied 
from morning till night, with their respective duties; and iminy 
of tho ladies forgot the weariness of captivity in ministering to 
tho'wounded, or teaching 11*0 young; but some of the inmates 
found tho time bang heavy upon their lands. No one indeed 
was exposed to any risk of starvation: no one was obliged to 
crouch within doors for fear of being struck down by shot or 


^ J^drl. Paiiers^ vol. xliv. (18.''t7-r>8), Part 1, fV. 190; Thornhill, pp, 193-4, 
198, 207; C. C. Seymour’s How 1 vwn iJw Mutiny Medid, p. 99; Coopland, 
p. 183 ; Jindoswres to Secret Letters from Jndia^ 24 Sopt. 1857, p. 680. 
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sholl ; there were no worse hardships to he endured than those 
which were inseparable fjom the conditions of over-crowding 
and want of ventilation. PBut, as time passed, and the hoped- 
for news of the fall of Delhi never came, the inmates of the fort 
became seriously anxious for their own safety. Indeed, though 
there were many true heroes among them, they were afterwards 
taunted by some of their countrymen with having displayed a 
very unheroic spirit. It is true that they more than onca..had 
good reason to believe that they were in imminent danger of 
being attacked by overwhelming numbei’s: but still there was 
something ludicrous in the idea of scyne hundreds of able-bodied 
men subjecting themselves to all the inconveniences and suffer¬ 
ing all the terrors of a besieged garrison, while Ijiioy were never 
really besieged at all It seems at last to have dawned upon 
them that it was discreditable to rcntaiii shut^up in a fort instead 
of boldly marching out, and trying to re-establish their authority 
ill the surrounding country; for,- towards the end of August, a 
small force was actually despatched to Aligarh, defeated there a 
band of rebels whose chief had*set up a government id his own, 
and thus did something to weaken the general belief that British 
authority had collapsed.^ 


That the garrison were in fact spared the miseries of a siege 
was due t«k the exertions of, Maepherson, who, ^;^,^ros^)ondl*Ilce 
during the whole pei'iod of his captivity, corre- ot Maepherson 
sponded unceasingly with Sindhia and Dinlyir Kao.^ Bindhia. 

If he had not thus inspired them with his counsel, and cheered 
them by his support, they could never have succeeded, as they 
did, in cariying out his instructions. Thoifgh the reverses which 
the English everyAvhere suffered in July and August seemed to 


warn Sindhia to desert a hopeless cause while there was yet 
time, his confidence in Maepherson was such that he submitted 
for four months to the insults,'and resisted the entreaties of his 


troops, and, in turns, defying, llattering, deceiving, and sowing 
dissensions among them, bafHcd their evil purposes, and kept 
them inactive at Gwalior, at the v^ry crisis at which their help 
might have turned thi scale in favour of the rebels. With all 
his loyal intentions, he would never have been able to do this if 


^ Farl. Papers, vol xhv., Part 3, pp. 157-9 ; Coopland, pp. 159, 162-6, 
170-6, 184-213. • 


® Colonel de Kantzow thinks that it was also due to the fact that iu July, 
after the battle of Sacheta, the Cbantbal was in full flood. 
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it had not been for the marvellous influence -which, even from a 
distaillce, Macpherson exercised over him.^ 

In other districts besides Aligarh tie civil officers were trying 
manfully to re-establish their authority. It was of 
ESopf course impossible for them to achieve anything like 
complete success while the natives could point to 
the glaring failure of the English to reconquer Delhi. Still, 
something was done. The credit of striking the first effective 
blow for the restoration of British prestige and of orderly rule 
belonged to the magistrate and collector of Meerut, Robert 
Dunlop. This officer was (^njoying a well-earned holiday in the 
May 31 Himalayas, when ho heard of the massacres at 
Meerut and Delhi. Instantly he rode down to 
Simla, and thwnce drove on to Delhi. Thence again, in obedience 
to the orders of his ,^Commisfc.’oner, ITervey Greathcd, ho rode to 
Meerut. The authorities at that station were, as has been 
pointed out already, absolutely helpless. Since the outbreak 
not a rupee of revenue had been collected. Dunlop, however, 
soon show, d what one resolute and clear-headed man could do 
to repair and start again the machinery of Government. Ho 
appealed to all loyal men to enlist as mounted volunteers for the 
restoration of order in the districts. Unemployed officei’s, high 
civilians, merchants, clerks, and Sikhs eagerly gave in their 
names: Major Williams, the superintendent of police, was 
appointed commandant; and so zealously did the adjutant pro¬ 
ceed with the work of drilling, mounting, and arming the volun¬ 
teers, that in three days one troop was ready for service. From 
the dust-coloured uniform which it adopted, the corps received 
the name of Khilki RisAla. All the men who composed it could 
ride : many of them were good shots and practised swordsmen ; 
and the Europeans at least were aflame with a fierce indignation 
against the ruffians who had outraged and massacred their kins¬ 
folk, that would more than make up for the paucity of their 
numbers. On the first expedition which the corps undertook, 
accohipanied by two guns and a few dragoons, it burned three 
villages, which had been occupied by Gljars, killed several of 
these rebels, and took forty prisoners, of whom thirty-four were 
promptly hanged. The very next day the collection of the 

^ Macpherson, pp. 320-3; Sindhia’s chief thdkurs and zamn'ndirs were 
wrought upon by Dinkar RAo to support him .—Endoaurcs to Secret Letters from 
Indiaf 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, p. 774. 
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revenue began. But Dunlop and hi.s comrade.s did not oi| that 
account relax their exertim-g. Supported, as occasion required, 
by any guns they cou]d |)rocuro, and a few policemen, native 
Christians, armed musicians, dragoons, and riflemen, they swept 
over the districts; encouraged the friendly portion of the popula¬ 
tion; rescued terror-stricken baniyas; buyied 
numerous villages; destroyed hundreds of Gujars; 
slew two formidable chiefs, who, not content with plundering, 
had actually raised the standard of insurrection ; aiiiJ by these 
measures taught the astonished natives that there was still some 
vitality left in the British Goveriiine*t.^ 

All this time the Lieutenant-Governor had to live in the 
bitter consciousness that he could achieve not lung 
worthy of the high place which he tilled. Besides* 
all his other ti-ials, he was called fipon to <endnrc 
cold looks, and to read savagely insulting letters from many 
who ought to have supported him.'^ Gradually his health be¬ 
came more and more feeble : but, though the docktors told him 
that his life would la? sacrificed he did not rest, he cdbtinued to 
serve his country to the best of his ability. On the 9th of Sep¬ 
tember he died. Only a few days before, conscious that his days 
' were numbered, he had quoted to his secretary the ])athetic words, 

“N?c mihi jam patriam anflquam spes ulla videndi.” ® 

He was not one of the world’s heroes. Yet the most brilliant 
achievements recorded in the history of the Indian Mutiny do 
not awaken a truer interest than the heroic failure of this man, 
who continued, faithful to the end, to face a* responsibility which, 
as ho knew all along, was too great for him. And, so long as 
England continues to honour a man who tries to do his duty, 
there will be some who will cherish the remembrance of his dying 
words:—-“I have not shrunk from hearing the burden which 
God has called upon me to sustain; I ha\'c striven to have 
always a conscience void of otfeiice towards God and man.” 

* EndomreH to Secret Letters from India, 24 Sept. 1857, p. 435; !M?ijor 
Williams’s Narratioe, pp. 11-12, 14 ; Duulopf 

® Not long before his dealm, he received from Calcutta a despatch, eoiitaiuing 
a reprimand for delay in sending in the administration ro[>ort of lh(i preceding 
year, and aii elaborate form, to be filled up and returne<l, regarding the un¬ 
answered letters for the pa.st six montlis. “What manner of men,” reiiiarlced 
Thornhills brother, “must th^ be in Calcutta, who, at a time lihe tliLs, when 
they ought to lie .straining every nerve to save the Nmpire, are thiiilviiig only of 
unanswered letters ? ’’—Thornhill, pp. 272-3. 

** Virg. JSn., ii. 137. Kaye, vol. iii. pp. 415-6. 


CHAPTER V 

canning’s policy ; EVENTS AT CALCUTTA 


It is now necessary to relate the events that had taken place, 
during the past few months, at the seat of the 

For some days after the seizure of Delhi, Canning allowed 
himself to buoyed iip by delusive hopes. Men whose infor¬ 
mation aAd authority he was iiot strong enough to disregard, 
kept assuring him that the worst would soon be over. On the 
IGth of May Colvm telegraphed, “The worst of the storm is 
past, and the aspect of affairs is fast brightening; ” and on the 
20th he telegraphed again, qucjting the words of Commissioner 
Greathed, “ A very few days will now see an end of this daring 
mutiny.” ^ But Canning ought not to have allowed these com¬ 
fortable anticipations to put him off his guard. It was high 


Supreme Government. 


time for him to arise, ami show that he was indeed 
tomuisi'^the GovemoV-General of India Though, however, he 
set an example of personal courage and manly 
calmness when some of the English residents of 
Calcutta were unmanned by the direful news from the North- 
West, he yet left on the minds of those who were most anxious 
to believe in him, the impression that he was not equal to the 
occasion. In the face of new announcements of mutiny and 
murder, he would not believe that the whole army was infected 
with the spirit of disaffection, or at leAst ready to be swayed 
into mutiny against its inmost convictions. He did indeed hurry 
up the reinforcements, as they arrived in Calcutta, towards the 
North-West, and passed an Act on ^he 6th of June, giving 


^ Pari. Papm, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 228, 346. On the 25th Canning himself 
reconlcil a similar opinion, p. 19. 
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extraordinary powers to civil and military officers for the 
summary trial and punishpent of all disturbers of the peace; ^ 
but he took no steps to provide for the safety of Bengal itself, 
or even of the capital. Not only the English, but the Christians 
of every class and nation at Calcutta saw the danger. In the 
third and fourth weeks of May the Trades’ ^Association, the 
Masonic Fraternity, the Armenians, and the French residents, 
vying with each other in the loyalty of their jiddrosses, Mered 
their services for the protection of the city. The Gjovernment, 
liowover, refused their offers. Cecil Beadon, the Home Secretary, 
replying on the 25th of May to the »ffer of the French residents, 
wrote in a tone of confidence which even the recent telegrams of 
Colvin ought not to have encouraged. “Everything,” he said, 
“is quiet within six hundred miles of the capital. The mischief 
caused by a passing and groundfess panis has already been 
arrested.”- This letter was very bitterly criticised by many of 
the loyal inhabitants of the city. They asserted „ , . „ 

that, if Canning had availed himself of flie servicis oniir.Vottho 
of the volunteers, an entire Regiment could ha^'c 
been set free to act against mutineers ; and that, if to dis- 
he haq promptly dislmnded the native regiments at Bjurackporo 
still remaining at Barrackpore and those at Dinaporc, 
the Europeifns who were detained for the unproductive duty of 
watching over these disaffected troops could have been spared to 
march for the relief of Cawnpore. But CJanning did not believe 
that the volunteers would be efficient soldiers. In this belief, 
as was afterwards proved, he was wrong. ^ Again, he would not 
disarm theffiative regiments at Barrackpore and Dinapore, because 
he feaied that such a measure would exasperate the sepoys at 
other stations where there were no white soldiers to protect the 
Christians from their vengeance; and also because ho trusted 
the professions of loyalty which several of the regiments in 
question were cfireful to make. The former of these reasons 
was plausible, but it was not sound. Canning 
afterwards found himself obliged t» consent to the “' 
disarming of the BarAickpore sepoys; and none of the evils 
which he had dreaded followed the measure. On the other 
hand, the fact that the sepoys at Dinapore were allowed to 
retain their arms did qptually produce evils, the magnitude of 

^ Pari. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 408-9, 438-40. 

'■* Ib. pp. 20-3. 
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which it would he difficult to ex<aggcrate. In his willingness to 
trust the sepoys' professions of loyall^v Canning was not alone. 
The commandants of sepoy regiments, almost without exception, 
believed in the fidelity of their men. As they had lived with 
them for years, interested themselves in their pursuits, received 
many tokens of«their gratitude, and in some cases the most 
touching proofs of disinterested fidelity, shared with them the 
hardsilips of many campaigns, led them to many victories, and 
sustained their drooping spirits under defeat, it was not strange 
that only a few officers of rare insight should have discerned 
the premonitory symptoms of a mutinous spirit. But that 
experienced colonels, who hoai'd by every post that regiments 
around them had risen against their officers, and sometimes 
add(id murder to mutiny, should have obstinately clung to the 
delusion that their •own pai^icular corps would remain faithful, 
and often only surrendered their faith when the bullets of their 
babaloguo^ had lodged in their breasts, is one of the most 
extraor‘dinary4|jhcnomcna in the history of the Indian Mutiny. 
If then3 is*one more extraordinary, it is that Canning, who was 
unbiassed by the associations which had led the oflicers to repose 
confidence in their men, should yet have shared that confidence. 
Whilo*^ those who condemned him for refusing to disarm the 
sepoys, and rejecting the offers of the volunteers, took no account 
of the considerations which influenced him, his advocates, on the 
other hand, did not see that the necessity of allowing for those 
considerations proved tliat at best ho erred in company with 
some respectable statesmen. A well-known historian, who 
defended his rejection of the offers of the volunteers by the 
argument that, in the hour of danger, nine out of ten of them 
would have stayed at home to protect their families and posses¬ 
sions, instead of joining their co,mpanies, was forced to admit 
that when, later on, it became necessary to accept their offer, 
they rendered excellent service to the Shite.- The same 
histprian, complaining of the unfairness of condemning Canning’s 
early policy after the event had proved it wrong, forgot that 
there were other statesmen in India who,tfrom the first, adopted 
a policy which, as they foresaw would be the case, the event 
proved right. Canning argued that it was unnecessary to disarm 

^ Children—a term of endearment often nsed by commanding officers towards 
their .sepoys. 

“ Kaye, vol. ii. p. 125, vol. iii. pp. 12, 42. 
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his regiments, because they had professed themselves loyal. 
John Lawrence arguedthat it was necessary to disarm 
his regiments because no sepoy’s profession of loyalty could be 
trusted. If it was unfair to blame Canning after the event had 
proved him wrong, it was unfair to praise Lawrence after the 
event had proved him right. Canning had no^ yet gi’asped the 
great truth that a handful of EngHshmon could only hold millions 
of disafTected Asiatics in check by boldly taking the initiative 
against them, and trusting that they would be too^errified to 
perceive the absence of a material force sufficient to support 
the uncompromising assertion of fmthority. Many reasonable 
excuses have been made for his failure: but history refuses him 
the title of a great statesman, because others,*who had fewer 
resources than he, needed no excuses. * 

It was from no lack of sym^ifithy with the Christians at 
unprotected stations that he did not send them more succours. 
He spoke from the depths of his heart when he lamented his 
inability to help them. Rightly believing that Jiis duty to the 
empire was more urgent than •his duty to suffering individuals, 
he sent all the troops whom he believed that he coukl spare 
the rescue of the posts the preservation of which was, in a 
j)olitical and military sense, most im])ortiint. If, howeyer, he 
had consenflbd in time to the imrolmcnt of the Calcutta volun¬ 
teers and the disarming of the sepoys at Barrackporc; and 
Dinaporc, he would not have had to resist the promptings of 
coiripassion: we might neve*' have heard of the well of 

Cawnpore.^ 

• 

’ I am aware that the Governor-General in Council wrote. “If all the garrison 
of Fort William could have been spared, theie were no means of sending one more 
man to Cawnpore in time for its relief.”— l*url. Paprrn, vol. xliii. (1857-58), p. 
98, But he himself supplied the means of disjiroving this assertion. On May 21 
he telegi-aphed to Henry Lawrence, ¥ The hnlloek-train ean take 100 men a day 
at the rate of 30 miles a day.”--/A. vol x.xx. (18^*7). p. 3.53, The distance from 
Calcutta to Cawnpore is 639 miles. The capitulation of tlie L^awnpore garrison 
did not lake place till June 26. It is clear then that, if the means of transport 
were forthcoming along the whole line of road, there W'as aiii])le lime t» send 
troops to their relief. But, it may be nrj^il, after the mutiny at Allahabad on 
June 6, it w.xs impossible Ar some days to collect cattle for the journey of more 
than 120 miles from that station to Cawnpore. This ohjection is jilansiblc ; but 
it may easily be answered. To say nothing of the fact that the mutiny of .Tune 6 
was due to Canning’s want of foresight in not gamsouing Allahabad with 
European troops, as Outram advised him to do, he ought to have sent the 84th 
up country on the 6th of May instead of on the 20tli. Had he done so, the 
mutiny at Allahabad, if it had oeenrroil at all. would not have interfered with the 
passage of the troops. This accumulation of proofs will probably be considered 
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June 1. 


The citizens of Calcutta were not the only friends whose 
Ho plays fast ussistancG hc sot.at nought. The kingdom 

ami loose with of Nepjll was at that time virtually ruled by the 
Jang Bahadui. Jang Bahddur, a very unscrupulous but very 

sagacious minister, who had visited England eight years before, 
and had carried ^ back with him to India a firm faith in the 
resources of the British power. Though, however, from the 
moment when the mutiny broke out, he never doubted that the 
English would, in tlie end, re-estaWish their supremacy, he was 
far too clear-sighted to be deceived by the momentary lull in the 
middle of ^lay which deluded the Governor-General. Ho there¬ 
fore n\ade an ofi’er to Major liamsay, the Kesident 
at Khdtmandii, to lend a body of Gurkhas to the 
British Govcinment. Itamsay took a few days to think over 
the proposal. It h{\d come to his knowledge that the Governor- 
General had authorised Henry Lawrence to avail himself of the 
aid of a Gurkha force, in case it should be offered to him. 

Accovdiiig]}> he decided to take upon himself the 
responsibility of accepting the offer, and wrote to 
Lawrence an<l General Lloyd, the commander of 
the Dinapore Division, informing them that he was prepared to 
send detachments to their aid. On the Ibth of June the first 
detachment, a thousand str-ong, marched from Khiltnnlndu. Only 
two days later, however, the Kesident received an 
express from the Foreign Secretary, George Edmon- 
stone, ordering him to recall the Gurkhas, if they had not passed 
the frontier. Kamsay obeyed. In rccrossing the pestilential 
belt of jungle which stretched along the base of thoir Jiill.s, they 
suffered grievously from sickness: but the vacillation of Canning 
condemned them to undergo the same trial again; for hardly 
had they reached KhdtmAndu when he ordered the Kesident to 
ask Jang Bahddur for three thousand men to be 
sent to the aid of Lawrence. It is true that the 


J«m‘ 5. 
J'lm* (). 


Juno 17. 


June 23. 


sufficient. But there is .mother. , On May 26 Henry Lawrence urged hy 
tfelegrapli that ekkas (or native ijony-carts) slioiild he^fiollectcd for the more rapid 
transport of the troop.s. Jh. p. 360. Tins suggestion was not accoiitod, apparently 
because ekkas were not thought suitable for Europeans. Jh. p. 358. But John 
Nicholson used them with the host results. [Sir Hugh Wheeler stated on June 18 
that a reinforcement of 200 men would suffice to raise the siege (Gubbins’s 
Mutinies in Oudh, p. 443), and his oi)jnion was confirmeii hy trustworthy native 
testimony. See Nanakchand’s Diary, p. xvi., and Annals of the Indian Rebellion, 
pp. 678-9.] 
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accounts of these transactions published by Canning’s opponents^ 
were grossly distorted. But the story, told, as it has been here, 
in strict accordance with the facts, carries with it a fresh proof 
of his deficiency in statesmanship.’-^ 

Tiike Jang Bahadur, thS loyal citizens of Calcutta had the 
grim satisfaction of being solicited to renew the offers of the 
oilers of help which, when they were first made, volunteers 
had been contemptuously rejected. From the time 
when Secretary Bcaclon returned his memorable r^ly to the 
address of the French residents, the English newspapers per¬ 
sistently urged Canning to retract h^ refusal of the offers of the 
volunteers. But he remained immoveable until John Grant, 
pointing out, with unofficial directness of language, the dangers 
to which the capital was exposed from the Mahomedan popula¬ 
tion, the budmashes, the armed retainers of the King of Oudh, 
the disaftcctcd native regiments within its precincts or at neigh¬ 
bouring stations, the weakness of the loyal troops, and the un¬ 
trustworthiness of the native police, and«declaring his conviction 
that the effects of even a .street-riot at the capitaf wi»uld be felt 
not only throughout Bengal, but to the very extremities of India, 
at length overcame his objections.^ Accordingl}’-, while he pro¬ 
tested that his opinion as to the worthlessness of the volunteers 
was unshaken, he consented to ^auction their enrol- 
ment. If they had been hui't by his rejection of their 
original oiler, many of them rose above the. littleness of resenting 
his want of confidence by want ^f loyalty. Sacrificing all private 
considerations to the good of the State, heedless of scorching 
suns and •drenching rains, they voluntarily submitted to the 
labour of drill and discipline, and formed themselves under the 
able guidance of Orfeur Cavciiagh, the Town-Major, into a power¬ 
ful brigade; and, as they ultimately earned the hearty cora- 
mendation of Sir Colin Campbell, they could afl’ord to forgive 
the scepticism of Canning. 

Though it had been given with an ill grace, the Governor- 
GeneraTs consent to the formation^ of the volunteer corps iftight 
have established a nuj^'o cordial feeling between himself and the 
European residents of Calcutta if ho had not, on the very next 

p.ff. Mead, who was, in 1857, o(ULor*of th« Friend qf liulia.. 

L\fe of Sir II. Laiorence, p. 575 ; Endomres to Secret iMters from India, 
July 4, 1857, pp. 5, 15, 17, €9, 33 ; 24 Nov. 1857, pp. 704, 706-8 ; Mead, pp. 
6-7 ; Sir W, Hunter’s lAfe of Brian Houghton Hodgson, p{>. 255-6. 

Kayo, vol. iii. p. lo, note. 
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day, passed another measure which was sure to provoke a fresh 
outburst of ill-will against him. He had for some 
time observed with uneasiness a growing inclination 
on the part of the native journals to advocate the 
cause of the mutineers. The English journalists were giving 
him even more uneasiness in another way. From the very outset 
of the Mutiny fhey had, with a keener discernment than the * 
Govejinmeut, advocated a policy of vigorous repression: but they 
had fallen^ into the habit of publishing unguarded statements 
which, it was feared, might give a perilous advantage to the 
disaffected ; and, though thc*v liad at first striven to give Canning 
credit for the power of dealing vvitli the crisis, they had through¬ 
out uncomjjromlsingly denounced his advisers, to whose influence 
they ascrilied' the feebleness of his policy.^ It was natural that 
members of CoimciJ should ♦resent this treatment. They had 
not learned, like English statesmen at home, to boar the most 
stinging invectives with equanimity: tlioy had often before 
smarted under the blows of the Press ; and perhaps they now 
saw in lhef.’ecldcssness of its contments on the political situation 
a pretext for silencing its attacks upon themselves. They found 
Canning ready to listen to their arguments, although, only a few 
days before, he had refused to put the native editors undei- re¬ 
straint, on the plea that the remedy would be wo»se than the 
disease. On the 13th of June he went down to the Council 
Chamber, and there, in a sitting of forty minutes.'^ proposed and 
carried an Act requiring every printer to obtain a license from 
Government, and empowering the executive to suppress any 
publiciition, without w'arning, whenever it might see fit.® Never, 
since the days when Prynne had his nose slit and his cars cut 
off for publishing the Histriomastix, had any act of an Plnglish 
statesman been i-eceivcd with a greater burst of indignation than 
that which greeted the announcement of this measiu’e. Con¬ 
temporary writers did indeed exaggerate the extent of the feel¬ 
ing, for the general opinion of the lawyers of Calcutta supported 
• the Governor-General: but it^ depth was revealed unmistakeably 
by the furious invectives which journalist® and pamphleteers of 
every profession heaped upon the Act. What specially exasper- 

^ Friend of India, May 21, 28, Juno i, pp. 482, 506, 631 : Calcutta 
Englishman, Feb. 21, April 1, May 16, 18, io, 25,'June 5. 

Red Pamphlet, p. 103. 

" Poffl. Papers, vol. xxix. (1857), pp. 164-5. 
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atod them was that they, the representatives of the free and 
enlightened Press of England, should be put on a level with 
treasonable native scribblers. They refused to believe that the 
Government was sincere in ^ its denunciations of the mischief 
which their recklessness had produced. They did not hesitate 
to say that Canning and his advisers, conscious that they had 
* committed great errors of policy, Averc resolved to prevent 
infoiTnation of those error,s from being transmitted to»Eng¬ 
land.^ # 

The Gagging Act, as this measure was petulantly called, may 
be criticised from two points of view. As a matter of policy, 
the wor.st that can be said of it is that it Avas unnecessary. It 
is true that Henry LaAvronce, who knew the natives aa'cII, told 
Canning that the disloyal native press Avas less dangerous than 
the loyal but headstrong English joifi'nahsts :• but it is not likely 
that, if the latter had been left unfettered, their leading articles 
and sensational })aragra]jhs Avould have seriously increased such 
disaffection as prevailed.^ Such a danger, supposing it to have 
existed, might have been avertetl if the Governor-Gciiliral, while 
thanking the Press for their zealous co-operation, had given them 
a friendly Avarning against using their poAver indiscreetly. ' On 
the other hand, it would be absurd to contend that the unpopu¬ 
larity which Hie Act brought upon the GoA^ernment weakened in 
the slightest degree the hands of any one Avho Avas concerned in 
the suppression of the Mutiny. 

Again, it Avould not be true tf) say that the Act was a blunder 
simply because it aroused the indignation of the Press. The 
evil was nfbre deeply seated. If Canning’s previous measures 
had been such as to inspire the Press Avith confidence, if he had 
shoAvn a hearty sympathy with the loyal inhabitants of the city, 
a readiness to Avork with as \voll as for them, he might have 
passed the Act Avith comparative impunity. If Wellesley had 
been GoA crnor-Gencral at the time of the Mutiny, ho Avould not 
have thought twice about gagging the Press if he had believed 
that it Avas doing harm and the Piess would have submitted to 
his Avill Avithout a muiinui’. But Wellesley knew the secret of 
i-uling men’s hearts. 

’ Friend <>f hidm, June 18, 1857, pp. S79-80, 683 ; Overland Bmnhnj Times, 
1857, p. 236 ; Enijlishman, Jmie 15, 21, 30 ; Mead, Red Pamphlet, etc. 

See Mead, pp. 187-98 ; Part. Papers, vol. xxix. (1857), pp. 159-76 ; Life of 
Sir H. iMierence, p. 566, and Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, July 4, 
1857, p. 487. 
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It has been pointed out that one of Canning’s reasons for 
refusing to disarm the sepoys at Barrackpore and Dinapore had 
been his trust in the professions of loyalty which they had been 
Ciireful to make. On the 8th of June Hearsey had forwarded 
to Calcutta a petition, expressing the wish of the 43rd and 70th 
regiments to bg allowed to use the Enfield rifle.^ It may bo 
imagined then Avith what amazement and disappointment Can- 
ning^read on the 13th a letter from Hearsey, informing him that 
the Barrackpore regiments intended to rise that very night, and 
urging that they should be instantly disarmed. lie consented 
sadly. For he still clungrto the belief that to disai’m was un¬ 
necessary ; and his consent looked like an admission that when, 
in his gonerou^ eagerness to catch at any sign of repentance and 
good feeling on the part of the native army, he had thanked the 
Barrackpore se'poys for their address, he had shown 
ijanad’pore^ a daiigeroiis crcdulity.“ On the 14th, Hearsey 
ouni-Dma!'*'^ telegraphed that the disarming had been success¬ 
fully performed.^ At the same time the detach- 
ment.'s atthe Presidency and kb Dum-Dum were deprived of 
their j)ower to do mischief. 

That day had been a memorable one in the annals of the 

Paaic'dimday ^ ruiuoui* of the intentions of the Bar¬ 

rackpore sepoys hrA reached Calcutta; and m.any 
believed that they designed, when they should have murdered 
their own officers, to march down upon the capital, and, rein¬ 
forced by the armed retainers^of the King of Ondh, to finish 
their bloody work by the slaughter of the Christian population. 
The merchants and traders of Calcutta closed their Cars against 
these rumours, and sot an example of steadfast courage. But 
their example was not generally followed. Members of Council 
and Government secretaries, who, so long as their own persons 
wore safe, had scoffed at the idea of rebellion, and censured brave 
officers for allowing their men to mutiny, barricaded their doors, 
or abandoned their homes in terror, to take refuge on board the 
ships in the river.^ Inferior officials, scampering wildly across 

1 

1 Pari. Pa'pers, vol. xxx. (1857), p. 468, inc. 86. 

Colonel llamsay tells us that, when the 70th volunteered, ‘‘Lord Canning 
was much pleased, aiid said it was the first ray of sunshine he had felt.”— Recol- 
lectiuns of MUilarjf fferrdee and Pocieti/, vol. i. p. 242. 

3 J^arl. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), ]>. 481, ino. ]13. 

^ Kaye (vol. iii. p. 34) refuses to accept the chaig«‘H of cowardice made against 
high olliciais by contemporary writers as iiroved ; hut Malleson, on whose 
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the plain from Chowringhee to the Fort, b.csieged the command¬ 
ant with demands for admittance. Eurasians rushed out of their 
houses in the suburbs to seek refuge from an imaginary foe. 
The streets were thronged with the carriages and palanquins of 
the fugitives, while their deserted homes lay at the mercy of the 
budmashesj but no thieves came to disturb thq silence of the 
forsaken houses ^ for the natives themselves, not less terrified 
than the Europeans, lay cowering in their dwellings, exp(k.ting 
every moment to be .searched out and cut down by^he white 
soldiers of whose coming they had heard. Thus passed the 
morning and afternoon of Panic Sunday: but towards evening 
the terror began to subside: the fugitives .sneaked back to their 
houses: the night set in and passed off quietly ^ and in the 
morning the city once more wore its accustomed aspect. 

Before the close of Monday, 'however, another memor- 


alile event occurred. The Barrackpore .sepoy.s, 
whose designs had excited such dread, had indeed 
been disarmed ] hut it was still probable' tliat the 


.Til no 15. 
AiiPht of IliP 
King of OuiUi. 


King of Oudh’s men would woVk raiscliief. The Gdvernment 


had in their hands proofs that some of the King’s dependents 
liad tried to corrupt the fidelity of the native sentries at the 
Fort ; and it was impossible to say that their machinationg had 
not spread much further. Canning, therefore, acting on Grant’s 
advice, sent Edmonstone to secure the person of the King and 
his chief advisers. Starting on his mission- in the early morn¬ 
ing, J^dmonstone entered the palace after po.sting a strong 
detachment of soldiers round the walls, to cut off the King’s 
escape. W<ion he had arrested the Prime Minister and the 
chief courtiers, he sought for admittance to the jiresence of the 
King himself. After some delay he ivas ushered into the royal 


apartments, and courteously informed the King that the 
Governor-General, having hcarcl that plots were being carrietl 
on in his name, desired to remove him, by way of precaution, 
to Government House. The King, protesting his innocence 
with unwonted energy of manner, si^ffered himself to be led off 
For a while ho bore hiimself firmly^ but on the way to Fort 
William he hurst into tears, and, contrasting the misery of his 


authority 1 have made the statement in the text {Red Pamphlet, p. 105), says 
that “ho was prepared then, as ho is now prepared, to name, had he hceu ealled 
upon, the individnals to whom he refeiTcd.”— Hist, of the Jndian Mutiny, vol. i. 
p. 24. 
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own lot with the glory of his ancestors, exclaimed that, if 
General Outrjxm had been there, he would have borne witness 
to the submission with which he had obeyed the British Gk)vem- 
ment. Edmonstone, however, could only carry out his orders; 
and the King and the ministers w’ho had made him their tool 
were handed ever to the custody of Colonel Cavenagh. Thus 
deprived of their leaders, the Oudh plotters were rendered 
po\^t;rless.^ 

Two* days later Sir Patrick Grant, the Commander-in-Chief 


Juno 17. 
Sir Patrick 
Urant. 


at Madras, came to Calcutta, to assume temporary 
command of "the Bengal array. His career had 
been one of smooth and unbroken success; but. 


though ho had proved himself a cool-headed soldier in the 
bloody combats with the Sikhs, Charles Napier had said of him 
that he was only^ lit to command a division.^ Ho was now 
called upon to command an army, and to su])press a rebellion. 


But he declined the honour which was thrust upon him. If he 
had believed that he was not the fittest man that could be found 
to command the army in the field, and had on that account 
resolved to icmain in Calcutta, his resolve would have been 


worthy of all honour. But there is no evidence to show that , 


he thought so humbly of his own powers. No doubt he acted 
up to his lights: but the reasons which he gave for his action 


wore unsound, if not frivolous. AVhilc Delhi was still in the 


hands of triumphant mutineers, while from a hundred stations 
his countrywomen were utterihg a despairing cry for help, he 
declared that he could best serve his country by taking up his 
abode in Government House, and there directing dh paper the 
movements of the troops whose glory he refused to share. He 
would not take the field in person, he said, because, as Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief, he would reepfiro a numerous staff and exten¬ 


sive office establishment, with an entire regiment to escort them, 
an entire regiment of those British soldiers, of whom the whole 
force then in India, by the expenditure of all their energies, 
could not yet hold revolt In check. Above all, he had a great 
work to perform, to which even the subpressioii of the Mutiny 
must be postponed. Others might have ability enough for 
crushing the rebellion of the native army; he had to meditate 


^ Pomphhi, ]ip. 100-7. 

2 Llf6 of air C. Napier, vol. iv. p. 282. 
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on its reorganisation and rcgeneratidh.^ But, in declining to 
take the field, he performed a service which his countrymen 
appreciated more than his designs for the direction of the 
campaign or the reorganisatipn of the array. For the officer 
whom ho selected to act against the rebels and mutineers was 
Brigadier-General Henry Havelock. , 

On the day after Grant's arrival, it w'as reported in Calcutta 
that Delhi had fallen: but the joy which thi,s 
announcement created was succeeded by disap- oiy.my 
pointment when authentic information was re¬ 
ceived that only the cantonments on «the liidge had fallen into 
Barnard’s hands. A succession of gloomy messages, only varied 
by the occasional announcement of an isolated success, poured in 
upon the Governor-General; and early in -Tnly ho beard the 
first rumours of an awful tragedy ;tt Cavviqiore. But with all 
these troubles coming upon him, and a load of personal odium 
to oppress him, he bated not a jot of heart or hope. While 
waiting for the coming of the China rc'giments, he had been 
labouring to sujiply the lack df military material \vhich had 
been so apparent when the fir.st attempts at retrieval had been 
made, sending to Madras for supjilies of clothing and camp 
orpiipage, collecting horses for the cavalry and artillery, and 
preparing thd means of carriage for the sick and wounded.'^ 

Yet ho had to suffer the hitter piinislimerit of the ruler, who, 
having once lost the confidence of his peo|)le, finds 
that even his good measures afe ignored or cou- 
denmed. The news of the sufierings of their 
countrymei/ had excited in the liearts of the Europeans at 
Calcutta a savage desire for indiscriminate revenge. Canning 
was determined not to listen to their clamours. Among his 
many noble qualities were a calm love of justice, a scrupulous 
respect for the rights of others, 'which were only misunderstood 
by his contemporaries because they were not balanced by 
decisiveness. On the 31.st of July he passed a Ilesoliition ]^ro- 
viding that no native soldier belongjing to a regiment that Tiad 
not mutinied, should lft3 punished, unless be were taken with 
arms in his hands, but should simply be handed over to the 
military authorities, or imprisoned until the orders of Goverii- 

* Pari. Pajpem, vol. xxx.'(1857), p. 528 : see :ilso Mallesou, vol. i. pp. 
29-82. 

“ Pari. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 527-8. 
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merit respecting him shoiild bo declared; that mutineers or 
deserters belonging to regiments that had mutinied, but had not 
murdered their officers, should, when taken without arms in 
their hands, be dealt with by the military authorities; and 
lastly, that mutineers or deserters belonging to regiments that 
liad comniittedf any outrage on Europeans, should be judged by 
the civil power, but not punished until the Government had 
deciticd upon any extenuating circumstances connected with 
their ofP^ices.^ Though the Resolution offered no mercy to 
those who did not deserve it, though Canning had insisted as 
sternly as any one on the 'duty of inflicting condign punishment 
on the murderers of Europeans, the public would listen to no 
defence of the measure; for in their eyes Canning could do 
nothing right. Nor was the distrust in his statesmanship con¬ 
fined to India. E’ en in England the press and the public alike 
condemned the Resolution, and nicknamed its author “Clemency 
Canning.’ 

Another bill, dratted at the same time as the Clemency 
Resolution, but not finally sanctioned until the 
The Arms Act. , ^ September, intensified the popular indigna¬ 
tion. Struck by the danger of allowing the vast mixed popula¬ 
tion rof the capital to go about armed at such a time, the 
Governor-General resolved to take away from thein the right of 
carrying arms without a license.'^ Here, muttered the British 
residents, was the -blunder of the Gagging Act repeated in 


another form. They refused to listen to the argument that the 
necessary license would not be refusetl to them if they asked 
for it; for their hatred ^of the Government was now too firmly 
fixed to be shaken by any argument. 

Not less unpopular than this Act was the refusal of the 
Governor-General to agree to a memorial signed by a number 
of influential residents of Calcutta, praying for the establish- 


Aug 21. 
■Janniiig re¬ 
fuses to 


c-stablish 


ment of martial law throughout Bengal.^ The 
clamours which his refusal stirred up were not the 
less loud becaiuse ho justified it by the argument 


martjaiL-iw that ample powers had already been granted to the 
executive authorities for the punishment of offenders, 


and that, even if it were desirable to establish martial law, it 


would be impossible to spare the Eu’-opean troops whom the 
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memorialist desired for its enforcement. So bitterly indeed 
did the European community hate him that, before the close of 
the year, they actually petitioned the Queen for his recall.^ 

But, in the midst of hjs troubles, ho was not altogether 
without consolation. On the 1st of August Outrara 
appeared in Calcutta, fresh from his Per^an 
triumphs, and ready to render the State any 
service in his power. A few days later another Anrffs. 
ofFicer arrived, who was destined to win a lasting # 
fame in the suppression of the revolt, Captain William Peel, 
with his Naval Brigade. On the ii3th of August ISir Colin 
Campbell, with his Crimean honours thick upon him, came and 
took up the office of Commandcr’-in-Chief, with the waim 
approval of the army, who knew him as “tbe *\ar-bred Sir 
Colin,” Charles Napier’s lieutenant •and fnand. Moreover, re¬ 
inforcements were now fast flowing in ; and, as tlie transports 
steamed up the liver, the people on the course stood up in 
their carriages, and, taking off their hatk, cheered and cheered 
again the soldiers who w^erc conMng to save tliem.- * 


Nearly a year and a half of Canning’s administi’ation had 
passed away; and in the last six months of that period he had 


had such an opportunity of winning distinction as 
had fallen Uf the lot of no otlioi’ Indian statesman. 


Kpmp* of till* 
lirst yoar aud 


He had indeed been severely .tritul: but, if he had 
endured the trial, his glory would have lieen pro- 


n liall of 

C'anmriLr's 

adiuiinhtralion. 


portionatcly dazzling. But ]i« had made it evident to all 


men that he was not strong enough for the work that ho 
had to do. • No ruler could iiuleed have shown a more calm and 


dignified courage, a more conscientious devotion to the State. 
When, five years afterwards, he lay upon his d(iath-bcd, worn 
out in his prime by the incessant labour and the galling anxieties 
of this baleful summer, he might have told himself, if his 
humility had not been ecpial to his self-sacrifice, that he was 
foi’ his country as honourably as the bravest soldier who 
had perished on the field of batt^. But these qualities were 
not sufficient to make ti Governor-General of India. Nor is it 
possible to draw a strict line of demarcation between the moral 
qualities of a statesman and the qualities that constitute fitness 
for rule. None can tell Jiow far Canning’s indecision, his morbid 


^ Pari. Papers, vol. xliii. (1857-58), pp. 04-103. 
* Meml, p. 85. 
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scrupulousness, his excessive deference to the opinions of his 
advisers were congenital qualities, how far they were due to 
failures of his own in building up his character in earlier years. 
Men judge each other by results ; and, if the method is a rough 
one, it generally leads to as correct a conclusion as a more subtle 
analysis. The ^nglish at Calcutta judged Canning hardly; 
but they erred less in the direction in whicli they drew their 
conclusions than in the extent to which they pushed them. At 
bottom, it^ps not true that what roused their anger against him 
was his clemency : fear and wounde<l pride h.ad made many of 
them savage, but not dead*> to the feelings of humanity. If a 
Hastings or a 'Wellesley had ruled them in those days, he 
would have forced them to realise the dignity of mercy : for he 
would have made it very clear to them that he could afford to 
be merciful because, he wa-s strong. Those who justified Can¬ 
ning on the ground that he was biassed by the erroneous advice 
of his counscllor.s, forgot that they were thiLS denying his title 
to the chief glory of the statesman, the power of penetrating 
through the mists of prejudice and error which surround him. 
When the storm }»nrst upon his vessel, he never left the helm, 
though the seas dashed over him; but, when his crew saw that 
he gave the wrong word.s of command, and that he had no firm 
hold upon the wheel, the ablest of his lieutenants pressed 
forward to support his feeble grasp, and made their voices 
heard above his. 




CHAPTER VI 


I’.KNGAL AND WESTERN EEIIAR 

While Ciimiing luid been labouring on, and striving to bear 
up agaiLHfc tho ?icws of calamity in Upper Inflia ^g,,. 
and Ibo undisguised hatred and contempt of the* Mtu'iioiuiid 
English inhahitaTits of Calcutta, events ijad oc- 
curred in Bengal itself which pronounced a jhtiless condemna¬ 
tion on his policy. On the evening of the 12th of June, Major 
Macdonald, who commanded the 5th* Irregular Cavalry at 
Kohni, and, like his comradeS at other stations, fiad never 
doubted the loyalty of his men, was surprised, with two of his 
brother olHcers, by three troopers, and cruelly wounded. At 
first ho would not believe that the traitors belonged to his own 
regiment; b»t, when a few days afterwards he discovered his 
mistake, ho arrested them; had them tried ; assumed the re¬ 
sponsibility of carrying out their sentence,without orders from 
Government; car e out, thi>ugh« still sufi’ering acutely from his 
wound, to superintend theii' execution himself in presence of 
the whole ^'ogiment; silenced a, cry for 'rescue which one of 
them made to his comrades, b}’^ threatening to blow out his 
brains; and, standing his gj'ound alone till all three were 
swinging lifeless from the gallows, proved by his splendid de¬ 
cision that the unaided moral force of a single Englishman 
could subdue the ])rute strength of a thousand mutineers.’ 

The pi-esencc, however, of an able officer at an isolated station 
was not enough to secure the saf(j|>y of the vast Presidency of 
Bengal. The danger^to which that Presidency was exposed 
was very diflerently estimated by the two civilians 
upon whom lay the chief burden of providing for 
its security. These were Frederick Halliday, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of*Bcngal, and one of his local represen- 
’ Pari. Papers, vol. yxx. (1857), pp. 619, 621. 

N 
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tatives, William Tayler, the Commissioner of Patna.^ The 
former, who had already gained a strong influence over Can¬ 
ning, was a hard-working administrator and a very able man of 
business. But, though his outward appearance impressed many 
with the idea that he was a born leader of men, he was not 
universally respected oven by the members of his own order. 
Some of them complained that he had treated them with 
Oriental duplicity; and Dalhousie’s private secretary had 
openly ac^jiscd him of falsehood mthout eliciting any repudia¬ 
tion of the chiirge.- No doubt he had his good points: but 
the part which he played hi the suppression of the Mutiny was 
too insignificant to make it worth while to attempt any elaborate 
analysis of his character. 

William Tayler was a man of culture, keen sense of humour, 
and wide sympathies. His" spirits wore marvellously buoyant 
and elastic for his years ; and withal ho was by nature so com¬ 
bative that he could not always bring himself to work submis¬ 
sively under a superior whom he could not respect. This 
temper, however, though it was injurious to his prospects of 
official succe.ss, did not weaken his efficiency as a public officer. 
Deploring the want of sympathy which prevented the a verage 
English official, in spite of the conscientious industry with 
which he fulfilled his duties, fr6m becoming familiar with the 
habits of thought of the natives and their real feelings towards 
British rule, ho had not contented himself with working for the 
material prosperity of his people, but, had tried, like Henry 
Lawrence, to reach their hearts as well. But the tenderness 
which moved him to make allowance for their weaknesses, was 
balanced by a stern resolution which would never allow them 
to dispute his supremacy. He was not a man of iron, however, 
but a man of tempered steel. sympathy and the kindli- 

^ The authorities tliat I iiavoconsultcil for my account of Tayler’s administra¬ 
tion are ParL Pa^/crs, vol. xhv. (1857-58), Parts 1 and 2; Tayler’s Memorial 
presented to the Duke of Argyll, lb. vol. Iv. (1878-79); Halliday’a Minute 
presented to Parliament in 1879, lb.; Tayler’s Reply to Halliday’s Minute, Jh. 
vol. lii. (1880) ; Papers connected udi.h tlie Removal of Mr. W. Taj/ler from the 
Gonimissimiership of Patna ; Calcutta Englishman ; \x^*apers regarding the Patna 
Industrial Institution ; Tayler’s Pativa Crisis ; Dr. Duff’s Letters to Dr. Tvxedie 
on the Indian Rebellion; and the following pamphlets hy Tayler,— The Injustice 
f/1857, Veritas Victrix, Fact v. Falselwod, What is Truthi Further Disclosures, 
A Narrative of Events connected with my Revwml from the Patna Commissioner- 
ship, etc. 

® Mr. Halliday and Mr. Courtenay (Copies of correspondence published in 
the Calcutta Englishman). 
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noss of his nature were allied with a keen sensitiveness. He 
felt that the duty which lay before him was a grave one, that 
his responsibility was appalling. 

The districts under his charge contained about twenty-four 
thousand square miles, and a population of more 
than ten millions. These numbers, however, give ®tuatio™of 
only a faint idea of the stake which depended ^® 
upon his 2 )Owor of dealing with the crisis. (Ireat 
mercantile interests were in his keeping; for withiif his Divi¬ 
sion lay many of the estates of the wealthy indigo-planters of 
Bengal j and at Patna itself a well-stored opium godown 
tempted the av^arico of the enemies of order. Siill more impor¬ 
tant and no less exposed to danger wcj-e the political interests 
over which he had to watch; for,the city of Patna, with its 
hundred and fifty thousand ^. inhabitants,' was a hot-bed of 
Mahomcdari intrigue; and the memory of a great conspiracy 
which had been discovered some ten ye^irs befni-e, remained to 


warn the English that they \’^erc surrounded by a 4 ) 02 )ulation 
among whom there were many rcvstless spirits, secretly longing 
to overthrow their power, and re-establish a Mahomedan 
dynasty. When the first symptoms of revolt appeared, there 
was hardly a man in Behar who did not look to Patna as the 
head-centre of disloyalty.*^ 

To meet these a^jpalling dangers, Tayler had few resources 
but the strength of his own character. Af the outlying station 
of Segauli, indeed, was quartered the 12th Irregular 
Cavalry, upder Major James Holmes, aw officer onayu-r^ 
upon whom he knew that he could dejicnd for 
enthusiastic support. But he had not a single European soldier 
in Patna itself; he could not rely confidently upon his native 
police ; and the British soldieis at Dinaporo, condemned by the 
Government to the unprofitable task of watching the se})oy 
regiments, could give him no help. To crown all, ho knew that 
he would have neither encouragement nor support from ‘the 




’ In the Pafna, Gmi.?, 21, it is stated that the population “is estimated 
at 400,000.” According to the census of 1872 tlic number was only 158,900. 
Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of Induiy vol. vii. pp. 330-1. The population of the 
Patna Division in 1881 was 16,063,944 ; according to the census of 1872, the 
estimate of which was rather t»o low, 13,120,817. Ih, 2nd eil., vol. xi. p. 91. 

2 Patna Crisis, pp. 21-2, 24 ; Dr. Duffs Letters, p. 10 ; Letters in niiat 
IS Truth I and Fact v. Falsehood. Pari, Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, 
pp. 562-3 ; Part 2, p. 92. 
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Lieutenant-Governor. A dispute had lately arisen between 
them on a question of educational reform. The general opinion 
was that Tayler had been in the right, and that the Lieutenant- 
Governor had treated him badly. Moreover, it was notorious 
at Calcutta that the Lieutenant-Governor, fearing perhaps lest 
unpleasant revelations might bo made, if Tayler were suffered to 
continue the controversy, had resolved to put an end to it by seiz¬ 
ing thu first plausible pretext for transferring him to another post.^ 
Whenufcthercfore, the news of the mutiny at Meerut revealed 
to Tayler the extent of the danger which threatened him, he. 
know that he would have fo meet it alone. And ho did meet 


Muy 20 ^P'ltning the timid suggestions of the judge, 

Hus early who tried to persuade him that it was best to flee 
iiioasurch. T^•ltna, he at once proceeded to make arrange¬ 

ments for protecting the lives of the people under his charge, 
and securing the Clovernment property.*^ Before going on to 
see how he succeeded, the reader must pause for a moment, and 
survey th^city of Patna, ^ 

Patna is situated on the right bank of the Ganges, three 
Patna hundred and eighty miles north-west of Calcutta, 
and ten miles east of Dinapore. It was a busy and 
thriving centre of commerce, but possessed none of those archi¬ 
tectural glories which lent such mterest to the chief*cities of the 
North-Western provinces. One street, running the whole 
length of the city from the eastern to the western gate, was 
tolerably wide; but the others* wore merely narrow, crooked, 
filthy alleys, lined wi^h mean houses, most of_ which were built 
of mud. Viewed from the river, however, the cityliad a more 
attractive appearance.' The houses of the wealthier citizens, 
with their flat roofs and carved balustrades, lined the bank, and. 


with scattered trees, turrets am^ spires, and old gateways of 
dark red stone, were mirrored in the water. Emerging from 
the western gate, the traveller found himself approaching the 
Eiicpp€ ^ houses, which were scattered along the banks of the 
river. ?he Commissioner’s «houso stood by itself in spacious 
grounds close to the south-western corner of the race-course, 
\i^ich lay south of the line of houses on the right bank.® 

/ ^ See App. E. 

® Gorrespondenee cfmvecied with the Memovnl^ of Mr, W. Tayler from the. 
Commissioner ship of Patna ^ pp. 5, 6, 33-5. 

/ ' ® Robert.s’s Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, vol. i. p. 171 ; Hunter’s 
/ Imperial Oazetteei\ vol. vii. pp. 325, 332 ; Patna, Crisis, pp. 19-20. 
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On the evening of the 7th of June, while driving on the 
race-course, Tayler was infoancd that the Dinapore 
regiments were expected to rise that night. He at 2 ritna?* 
once drove to the nearest European houses, warned 
the inmates, and offered them the shelter of his house, sending 
messengers at the same time to warn those the Europeans 
who lived farther off. In less than an hour all except a few 
who had found a refuge elsewhere came hurrying up igt avail 
themselves of his offer. Soon afterwards, while he# was busy 
making ariungcments for their accommodation, he Avas called 
out of doors. It appeared that o*c of the native police had 
just shown his commanding officer two letters, Avhich he had 
received from the Dinapore sepoys, announcing that they Avere 
going to rise at once, and Avished the police to seizS the treasury 
at Patna, and then march out to mdbt them* The officer handed 
the letters to Tayler. Tayler saAV .at a glance that, hoAvever 
loyal the individual policeman might be, the letters proved the 
existence of a previous understanding between the force generally 
and the sepoys. But he had absolutely no instruinelits for the 
preservation of order, except these very police and a feAV of 
Holmes’s Irregulars. In this extremity his heart did not fail 
him. All night long, Aveighed doAvn but not crushed^ by the 
burden of his anxieties, he ke{)t Avatch over the safety of his 
guests, while his Avife ministered to their comfort, and a bofly of 
the suspected police and some of the irregulars mounted guard 
outside. In the morning, hoAWvcr, instead of the 
expected mutineers, Avho had postponed their rising,^ * 
there arriA^d a reinforcement of Sikhs, under an officer named 
Rattray, whom Tayler had lately summoned to his assistance. 
Then the fugitives returned, with lightened hearts, to their 
homes; but they kncAv that, so long as the crisis lasted, the 
shelter of the Commissioner’s liouse Av'ould be open to them.^ 

While, however, the arrival of the Siklis remoA*ed Tayler’s 
immediate anxiety, it added another. For Rattray 
reported that his men had been C(jnstantly insulted dishu ts. 

* Fortunately the lettei^ had heeu ignorantly delivered to a man for whom 
they had not been intendetl; and the vSepoy.s who had brought them from Dina- 
porc, on discovering the mistake which they had made, hurried away with all 
speed from tlie station. To this mistake was probably duo tlio posti)oneinent of 
the rising.—MS. Correspondouce. 

^ Patna Crvtis, pp. 27-31 ; Ctyrrespondoice mnupcfed with the lieimval of 
Mr. IF. Tayler front, the VomtiissmiersMp of Jhttmi,, p. 8. 
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on their inarch by the population. Most of the zamlnddrs 
indeed were believed to be well disposed: but the magistrates 
generally expressed a conviction that the Mahomedan portion 
of the population was thoroughly disaffected, and that, if any 
disturbance occimred at Patna, the infection would probably 
spread throughout the province. Moreover the fear that pre¬ 
vailed at Patna "naturally communicated itself to the surround¬ 
ing districts. Everyone laboured under a vague but oppressive 
sense o! dj^nger. Some of the Europeans so far yielded to their 
fears as to desert their posts: but Tayler vehemently exhorted 
jiiuo 8 fhem to returnt On the day following the alarm 
at Patna, ho had sent Halliday a full report of the 
dangers which ^threatened that city. The reply which ho re¬ 
ceived a feW days later was in itself enough to stamp the 
Lieutenant-Govenior as unfit for his post. Eor, in the face of 
the evidence which I’aylcr’s letter contained, ho wrote that “ ho 
could not satisfy himself that Patna was in any 

hhumV^u mutiny of the Dinapore 

not believe t scpoys was incoiicoi^^ablc.’' But Taylor’s opinions 
in danger.^ wcre not to bo shaken by the utterances of his 
chief, notwithstanding, the air of infallibility with 
which they were delivered. He knew precisely the extent of 
the danger and the conditions upon which it dejiended. He 
believed that he could hold Patna in check so long as the 
Dinapore sepoys remained quiet; but he know that the sepoys 
would mutiny unless they w'ero disarmed. He 
urjes Geiierar therefore strongly urged General Lloyd to disarm 
them. Lloyd replied that he could <teep them 
down without disarming them. Taylor, whose in¬ 
sight detected the timidity which lay behind this assumed air of 
confidence, could now only do his best to avert the probable 
results of Lloyd’s weakness. AndT he saw that the only possi¬ 
bility of doing this lay in resolutely repressing the Mahomedans 
of Patna, and in preventing all communication between them 
and the Dinapore sepoys.^ ^ 

To effect the former of these objects, hfj devised an expedient 
of w’hich Warren Hastings might have felt proud 
author. The most dangerous inhabitants 
®wvationof of Patna were the Wahdbis, the Puritans of Islam, 
whose close organisation, widely extended com- 
' Patna Crisis, pp. 35-7, 42-4 ; Pari, Pa^rs, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, 
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munications, and Jesuit-like submission to their rulers gave 
them a formidable power. Tayler knew that, if he could secure 
the persons of the three Moulvis who directed the Patna branch 
of the sect, he would obtain a certain pledge for the good 
behaviour of their disciples; for no Wahdbi would venture to 
commit any act that could endanger the safety of his venerated 
leaders.^ He therefore determined to arrest the Moulvis; but, 
as he know that Halliday had long ago resolved to belicvp that 
the Wahdbis were mere harmless enthusiasts, in sj^te of the 
clearest proofs of their disloyalty, he did not inform him of his 
design. This was one of the very Jew occasions on which he 
did not send his chief full reports of his circumstances and of 
his intentions; and, if he had not made these exceptions to his 
rule, if he had shrunk from acting on his own resjA)nsibility, he 
would not have ])een allowed to sAve Patmu Peflcctini; that 

4^ I J 

any attempt to effect the arrests by ordinary means would only 
cause a riot and perhaps loss of life, ho felt obliged to resort to 
stratagem. Accordingly, on the 18th ai June, he invited the 
Moulvis and a few of the most fespcctablc nativ'c citiAsns to his 
house to discuss the political situation. Next 
morning all were assembled in his dining-room,^ 
and took their seats round the table. Presently the Commis¬ 
sioner, accompanied by liattray, a few other Englishmen, and a 
native officer, entered the room. Two of the Moulvis looked 
very uncomfortable when Rattray, with his sword clanking, sat 

« 

pp. 5, 6, pars. 6-10 ; Part 2, p. 102 ; Correspondencr. conmded mith (he Removal 
of Mr. W. Toiler fmil the Cmmnissionersfiip of Paim, p. 2, pars. 6-8, p. 10. 

^ Patna Crisis, pp. 4.5-7, 51. “Tlie dangers,” wrote General Le G. Jacob to 
Tayler, “ that you so admirably uijipcd in the bud* were not confined to youi 
quarter of the world . . , they were jiart of a network of conspiracy, spre.ad over 
the length and breadth of rndia.” Colonel Colin Mackenzie wrote : “ When you 
laid bare the conspiracy of the Wall#bees, the ramifications of which e.\tcndcd 
throughout nearly all Imlia, and when you arrested their chiefs, you cut the tap 
root of that upas tree .”—Selection of Letters from distinguished Indian States¬ 
men. See ahso Punjab Mutiny Report, p. 61, par. 40, which prove.s that ;« 
treasonable correspondence went on between the Mahouiedaus of Patn.'v and 
those of Pe.shawar. ^ 

Proof of this will be found in Pari. Papers, vol. xliv. Part 2, in Mr. Tayler’.s 
pamphlet Further DisclusuMs, in the copy of his Memorial to the Secretary of 
State for India, pp. 25-9, and in his reply to Halliday’s Minute, pp. 48-9, 66-8. 
The other measures which Tayler carried out without informing the Government 
6c/breftanti—though he reported them fully after their accomplishment—were 
those recorded in the Ee.Kt paritgraph. 

^ It ought to bo mentioned that the dining-room was used at the time as an 
otRce. 
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down beside them: but their leader, Moulvi Ahmad Ulla, soon 
be'gan to take part in the conversation, and made some sensible 
suggestions for the defence of the city. At length the confer¬ 
ence was over; and all the native guests, except the Moidvis, 
were told that they might go. Turning to the Moulvis, Tayler 
informed them tjiat ho was obliged to detain them as hostages 
for the good behaviour of their followers, and handed them over 
to thixpustody of Rattray. “ Great is your Excellency’s kind¬ 
ness,” said', Ahmad Ulla, joining his palms, “ groat jonr wisdom : 
what you order is the best for your slaves; so shall our enemies 
be unable to bring false changes against us.” “ What is pleasing 
to you,” smiliiigly replied Taylor, “ is agreeable to me.” Just 
as the three were about to bo led away, he said significantly to 
Ahmad Ulla, “ Ivemembcr, I have not arrested your father; but 
his life is in your h^ids, yodrs in his,” The Moulvi looked as 
if he understood the hint.^ 

Now that he had checkmated his most formidable enemies, 
j ^ Taylei- felt that be was master of the situation. 
Next day he followed up his victory by the arrest 
of the patrolling darogah,^ who, he knew, would use his power 
to prevent investigation of the designs of the disaffected if, as 
j seemed probable, he was himself a sharer in them. 

Finally, he required* the citizens to suftender their 
arms, and to remain indoors after nine o’clock at night.-'^ The 
obedience that was paid to these orders was a striking illustra¬ 
tion of the homage which mai^ind yield to moral for(;e. In 
Calcutta men asked each other in amazement how it was that, 

I ' 

while from other stations news of massacre and rebellion was 
consUintly arriving, from Patna came week after week the news 
that tranquillity was maintained and British prestige vindicated.'* 
Perhaps even Halliday could ha^o answered. Because Patna is 
ruled by William Tayler. 

Taylor’s success was not, however, wholly unbroken. On the 
, 23rd of Juno Waris Ali, a native police-officer, was 

w?dBedftimi. arrcstod, and fov.nd to be in possession of letters 
which convicted Ali Karim, wealthy Mahomedan 
who lived near Patna, of treasonable intentions. The magistrate 

’ Patna Crisis, pij. 44-.'31. 

- Native Suxjerintendoiit of Police. 

* Patna Crisis, pj», ,’>.3-4. Correspondence, ctr.. pp. 20, 44, 68-9. 

Red PwiiipMel, p. 174. 
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of Patna was sent to seize the criminal, but, after a long and 
wearisome chase, returned uiipuccessful. On the 3rd of July H 
riot broke out in Patna itself. As, however, the bulk of the 
malcontents had been too thoroughly frightened by Tayler’s 
measures to join in it, it was easily suppressed by the Sikhs,’ 
while the ringleaders were seized and brought to trial. Chief 
among them was a Mahomedan bookseller named Plr Ali. A 
number of letters inviting various persons to join in organising 
an anti-Christian crusade were found in this man’s housjK *From 
the fact that these letters, having all been found in the house of 
a single man, were evidently a more :3ample of others, ihat Pir 
Ali would never have kept men in his pay except for a regular 
plot, and that Wtiris Ali had been ready to give up his lucrative 
situation in order to join Ali Karim’s enterj)iise, T;tylcr argued 
the existeiK.'c of a.n extensive cohspitacy wh|ch his own antici¬ 
patory measures had alone prevented from issuing in an appalling 
calamity. Pir Ali himself bore the most emphatic testimony to 
Tayler’s vigilance by confessing that his* strong measures had 
forced the conspii’ators to strike before they were ready. They 
and twenty-one of their associates, convicted of having taken part 
in the riot, were summarily hanged.^ 

But Taylor would not have been able to procure the evidence 
which he required against these -men, if he had not nativps 
been helped by three loyal natives, Syad Wihlyat wuo .supi^rtefi 
Ali Khan, Moula Bakhsh, the deputy magistrate, and 
Hiddyat Ali, the subahdar of the ^ikh corps. Throughout the 
crisis these men laboured day and night to support him, helping 
him to pati^l the city, and furnishing him with all kinds of 
valuable information, which only a native*could obtain, though 
their loyalty exposed them to the hatred and ridicule of their 
fellow-citizens. Aided by their investigations, he was able to 
discriminate between the countfess accusations against influential 
Mahom6dans which were put into his hands, so that ho could 
afterwards assert that he had never moved against a soul, ext;ept 
in the way of precaution, till suspicion had been corroborated by 
many concurrent circuijjistanccs.^ 

* Varl, Papers, vol. xliv. Part 2, ^j). 6-13, 15-23 ; Palna firms, pp. 6.5-72. 
It is impOTtant to notion that this was not a Wahabi plot. The V\^iabis were now 
powerless. Pir Ali was a native of Jjucknow, and had been corr<j«<])on(linK treason¬ 
ably with one Mnseeh-oos-Zuniaii of Lucknow ever since the arfnexation of Oialfi. 

“ Jb. pp. .57, 6.5, 7r-3. ' 

/ 
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While Tayler was working with heart and soul for the safety 
of his Division and his people’s lives, Halliday was 
carping at his measures and warning him against 
doing anything illegal or irregular. The littleness of the man’s 
mind appeared in such words as these “ It is impossible that 
you should have anything to do of greater importance than 
keeping the Government informed of your proceedings.” ^ No 
indoq^ ! The saving of a province was a trifling matter compared 
with iha, sacred duty of writing detailed official reports. How 
different was the spirit in which John Lawrence directed his 
subordinates! • 

It was not only within the limits of Patna that Tayler’s 
example made itself felt. As soon as danger began 
threaten Pehar, his friend and ardent admirer, 
Major ^ Holmes^ 'svrote to Canning, expressing with 
great freedom and plainness, the view that stern and instant 
repression was the only policy for the times. Canning told him 
in reply that ho was entirely wrong, and that his 
‘ t « Bloody, off-hand nfeasures” were not the cure for the 
disease. But Holmes cared nothing for the rebuke. “ I am deter- 


mined,” ho rejoined,to keep order in these districts, 
and ril do it with a strong hand.” ^ His method was 
simple, but very effective. On his own responsibility, he actually 
placed the whole country between Patna and Gorakhpur under 
mJArtial law.^ His only instrument for enforcing it was his single 
native regiment; but he thorcwigbly trusted his men; and, if 
they were not loyal to him in their hearts, they were so carried 


^ Correspondence, etc., p. 14. 

® Kaye, vol. iii. pp. 7, lh4. 

^ On July 29, Halliday, in a reltukc wliicdi Vie administered to Tayler for taking 
upon himself to praise this unauthorLsed act, remarked, “ At the time when Major 
Holmes declared martial law in Behar, mj^hing whatever had occurred to jmstify 
that step, and the moment it was known hy Government, liLs act was set aside and 
cancelled.” On the very next day Halliilay himself jiroclaimod martial law in the 
districts of Shahabad, Patna, Behar, Sdran, Charnpiiraii, and Tirhiit. ParL Papers, 
vol.^liv. (18.'57-58), Part 2, p. 145, par. 3, p. 146. 

It is quite true that, in the vic;jv of a purblind statesman, nothing whatever 
had occurred to justify Holme.s in declaring martial law when he did. But Holmes 
was a man of clear mental vision. The principle ^pon which ho acted was one 
that never failed in the Mutiny, the principle of taking the bull by the horns while 
it was hesitating whether it should lower its head or not; in other words, of acting 
again.st men who were known to be disaffected before they had time to commit 
overt acts of disaffection. Halliday, on the othcif hand, put off declaring martial 
law until after the Dinapore mutiny, which he liad declared “inconceivable," had 
broken out. 
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along by his daring spirit that they could not choose but do liis 
bidding. Sending out parties of them to seize evil-doers and 
protect the civil stations, and declaring that he would visit with 
instant death anyone who showed the slightest sign of disaifection, 
he soon established such a terror of his name that none dared to 
stir a fiiiger in the cause of rebellion. Canning had argued 
in his letter that the sepoys who had not yet rebelled 
were mad with fear: but Holmes knew that fear might well 
hurry men in their position, like frightened beasts, to tnrn^ upon 
their masters, and that, until they were thoroughlv cowed into 
submission, it would be useless to attempt to reason with their 
fears. 

In spite, however, of all that Holmes anrl his irregulars could 
do, it was impossible for Tayler to guarantee the si’ifcty of his 
Division, so long as there was daiigcr of a inutiny at Dinapore. 
During the three weeks that had elapsed since he had tried in 
vain to persuade Lloyd to disarm, he had indeed 
still maintained order; but ho knew that, if Lloyd oiniptm 
persisted in neglecting his advice, the rising must 
sooner or later take jjlace, and, by letting loose an 
army of mutineers thi-ough Bchar, \iudo all the good which he 
■ had done. At last the English merchants resolved to try whether 
their arguments could not induce the Government to order the 
General to take the stop which ho dared not take on his own 
responsibility. A favourable opportunity foj’ stating their views 
had just presented itself. Canning had originally excused himself 
for refusing to disarm the Dinajjore sepoys on the ground that 
the reinforcefnents which W'ould give him the power to do so had 
not yet come. Now, however, they had arrived, and had been 
ordered to call at Dinapore on their way up the Gauges. By his 
own confession, the Governor-General now had the game in his 
own hands. But, while many of his lieutenants were assuming 
the responsibility of executing great measures ^vithout consulting 
him, he shifted the responsibility w^hich naturally belonged to 
himself on to the weak shoulders the poor old General at 
Dinapore. Well knowing that Lloyd had only promised that his 
men would remain quiet if “some great temptation ” did not assail 
them, well knowing that a great temptation was even then strongly 
assailing them, well kno^^ing that Lloyd would never have the 
courage to use his own discretion, he yet left it to him to decide 
whether he would employ the howly-arrived reinforcements to 
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deprive his regiments of the power of doing mischief.^ The 
merchants, to whom this decision was privately made known, saw 
its imbecility, and resolved to make a last effort to induce Canning 
to change it. Accordingly, on the 20th of July, they sent a 
deputation to implore him to consider what vast commercial 
interests were, imperilled by the threatening attitude of the 
regiments at Dinaporc, and to urge him to secure the safety of 
thos^ interests once for all, and restore public confidence by com- 
mandm^Lloyd to disarm, lie curtly refused their request. 

The natural results of his blind obstinacy followed. On the 
22nd of July a body of" the 5th Fusiliers reached Dinaporc. 
Lloyd shrank from using his authority to detain them, and let 
them go by. Of course he regretted his decision. But ho was 
still to have another chance of setting himself right. Two days 

Jni 24 l^ter two confpanies of the 37 th touched at Dina- 
pore, awaiting his commands. His remorse was 
strong enough to make him order their disembarkation; but it 
was too weak to mak^ him turn them to good account. If it is 
true tha^ Nemn repentp fil'd turpissimus, it is equally true that a 
weak man cannot suddenly become strong. IJoyd writhed 
under the responsibility so cruelly cast upon him. Afraid to 
crush^the nettle in his grasp, afraid to leave it alone, he just' 
touched it; and, when it stung him, he cast the blame on others. 
As he could not brace himself to disarm his men, he thought he 
would take away their percussion-caps instead. Next morning 

July 25 accordingly the Efiropean troops were di awn uj), by 
way of precaution, in the barrack-square, close to 
the native lines; and the caps were carted aw!ly from the 
magazine. Many of» the sepoys showed great indignation when 
they saw the carts moving towards the barracks; but they 
feared, with the British soldiers^ close at hand, to give full vent 
to their feelings. Lloyd, however, was not content with the 
success of his half-measure. lie ordered his officer s to hold a 
second parade of the sepoys in the afternoon, while the European 
troops would bo busy eatijig their dinners, and then require 
them to surrender the contents of thjj cap-cases which they 
carried on their persons. It is difficult to gauge the depths of 
the folly which prompted his resolve. For the measure which 
he now ordered would exiisperato tho^epoys far more than that 

^ The Oonimander-in-Cliiefs letter to Lloyd, written at Canning’s request, will 
be found hi Pari, Papers, vol. xliii. (18.')7-58), p. 103. 
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which had been with difiiculty carried out in the morning; and 
the absence of the British troops would deprive the officers of 
the only means of crushing the mutiny which seemed certain to 
follow. An attempt was made, however, to obey the order. 
The parade was held. The sepoys were ordered to empty their 
pouches. They answered the demand by tiring on 
their officers. The noise warned the European 
soldiers and the General that mutiny had broken 
out. The (xcncral, having given certain vague instrimtitins to 
his officers how to act in case of a difficultv, <iid not think it 
necessary to do more than go on bo..rd a steamer in the rive?, 
from which he hoped to be able to shoot a few .^.tiaj' muiineers.^ 
The soldiers turned out and formed up on the parade ground; 
but their officers, wffio could not have understood the nistructions 
which they had received, dared not assume the responsibility of 
acting in the Gencral’.s absence; and not till tavo staff-officers 
hurried up fjom the steamer, bringing his orders foi an advance, 
was any attempt made to retT-ieve the foi tunes of the day. It 
was then too late. Only a fesv sepoys, wffio rashly attempted to 
cro.ss the river, were destroyed by the guns of the steamer, or 
drowned. The rest, after re-possessing themselves of the caps 
that had been taken from the magazine, went off in the direction 
of the river 9oane. As that river was then gi'eatly swollen by 
the rains, Lh)yd had only to lead his Europeans in pursuit, in 
order to overtiike and de.stroy them beforci they could effect a 
passage. He afterwards recordc.I in his own defence the extra¬ 
ordinary opinion that such a step w'ould have heou of little use. 
But it is nbt extraordinary that he did not attempt it. A 
general who had shown such feebleness iuithe morning was not 
likely to prove an able commander in the evening. The wonder 
IS that next morning it did occur to him to send 
a party of riflemen in a steamer up the river, to 
intercept the passage of the mutineers. But his attempt failed ; 
for the steamer, after running a short distance, stuck fast on a 
sand-bank. Even before it had returned, however, ho received 
a startling piece of nc^JJS, which led him to resolve to entrench 
his position at Dinapore, and leave the surrounding country to 
the fate which ho had brought upon it, thus imitating with the 

^ See hi.s letter to tlie Daib*Kcu'fi, referred to on p. 100. 

It should he nientioned that, when travelling by river in India, pa.s.sengcrs 
were generally cai'ried in what is called a flat, towed by a steam tug. 
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closest fidelity the line of conduct which Hewitt had followed 
after the mutiny of the 10th of May. In many respects, indeed, 
this shameful story of the mutiny at Dinapore resembles the 
story of the mutiny at Meerut. The strength of the British 
force at hand to crush resistance, the imbecility of the General, 
the dread of j-esponsibility manifested by the oflScers, and the 
amazement of the mutineers at their own success, were all points 
com\non to the two disasters. And for the weakness of Lloyd, 
as for <he weakness of Hewitt, the only excuse that can bo 
pleaded is the infirmity of old age.^ 

There was a man, hdvvcvcjr, in Behai', who, though several 
years older than Lloyd, still retained the vigour of 
unwai mg . youth, and was resolved to use it to effect his 
own aggrandisement, and complete the humiliation of the English. 
This man was a ,Kajput*^noblc, named Kuiiwar Singh, who, 
formerly a staunch adherent of the English power, had lately 
cooled in his friendship from resentment at the hard usage 
which he, in common with niJiny other great landownei's, had 
received irom the Revenue Board of Bengal. As, however, he 
had a strong personal friendship for Tayler, he might even now 
have thrown in his lot with the English, if ho had not heard at 
the critical moment that an important law-suit in w^hich he was 
engaged had gone against him. Tayler had carnesHy interceded 
for him %vith Halliday, but in vain.^ The result was, that 
Kunwar Singh determined to join the Dinapore mutineers with 
his retainers, and regain his ITist wealth by the sword. This 
was the news that piadc Lloyd resolve to shut himself up in 
Dinapore. But, more fortunate than Hewitt, he had a strong 
and wise adviser at hand, who would not let him do so cowardly 
an act. As soon as he had heard of the mutiny, the Commis¬ 
sioner, true to himself still when .others were false to him and to 
themselves, had sent out a body of Sikhs, volunteers, and police, 
to cut off the retreat of the stragglers ; but on the next morning 
he .he^rd of an event which, letting loose a fresh multitude of 


^ I am not aware that Lloyd has ever had any d^ender but himself. Anyone 
who wishes to read his defence will find it ui the Daily NcAUSy Oct. 30, 1857, pp. 
4, 6. He “ thought,” he says, “ that the men would feel it quite madness to 
attempt resistance with only fifteen caps per man.” There was method in their 
madness. • 

^ Corrcsponihnre^ efc., pp. 243-5, pars. 51-7 (letter from Mr. Samuells). Letter 
from Tayler to Secretary to Oovermuent of Bengal (April 5, 1858), pars. 34-52 ; 
Pari. Papers, vol. Iv. (1878-79). 
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enemies against him, forced him to recall this little force for the 
protection of Patna. The 12th Irregulars, catch¬ 
ing the infection of disloyalty from the Dinapore 
mutineers, had murdered his dear friend and strong supporter, 
Major James Holmes. Still his counsel might effect 
something. Accordingly he wrote to the General, 
imploring him even then, at the eleventh hour, to go in pursuit 
of the mutineers. Suddenly the alarming news 
arrived that they had already crossed the Soane, 
and were actually besieging Arrah.^ Lloyd hiwl now no choice 
but to accept Taylor’s advice. • 

Arrah, the chief town of the most turbulent district in the 
Division, was situated twenty-five miles west of 
Dinapore. The European residents had been duly 
warned of their danger. The warning, however, would have 
availed them little if Tayler, with rare foresight, had not already 
sent fifty of Kattray’s Sikhs to help them in case of an attack. 
Even with this reinforcement, Jhe wholb garrison w^re only 
sixty-eight in number; and their fortress was nothing but a 
small building, originally intended for a billiard-room, belonging 
to Vicars Boyle, the railway engineer, who, regardless of the jeers 
of his friends, had fortified and provisioned it to resist the 
attack which be had all along deemed possible. His dwelling- 
house was about seventy yards off; and, to deprive the enemy of 
the cover which it would have afforded, he had demolished its 
front parapet. On the eAxning of the 26th the Europeans, after 
writing letters to their friends, went into tl^e billiard-room, and 
bricked themselves up. Boyle, whose foresight had rescued the 
others from instant destruction, was naturally one of the leading 
spirits in the crisis ; and associated with him was llerwald Wake, 
the magistrate, who assumed command of the Sikhs. Next 
morning the sixty-eight were standing at their posts behind their 
improvised defences ; and, when the mutineers, after 
releasing the prisoners in the gaol, and plundering , 

the treasury, advanced to the attack, as to an assiu’ed victory, 
they were hurled back*in astonishment and discomfiture by a 
well-directed fire. From this moment they only ventured to 
discharge their muskets from behind the cover of the walls and 
trees that surrounded the house ; and anyone who ventured into 
the open was sure to be struck down by a bullet from the garrison, 

* Patna Crisis, pp. 76-8 ; Correspondence, etc., pp. 110, Hii. 
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who aimed securely from behind the sand-bags which they had 
thrown up on the l oof. Baffled in fair fight, the assailants began 
to try a succession of foul stratagems for the destruction of their 
foe. They strove to corrupt the fidelity of the Sikhs by threats, 
by appeals to their religious feelings, and by offers of a share in 
the plunder. But the Sikhs, confident in the resources of their 
commandant, were proof oven against this last argument. Then 
the r^els tried to suffocate the garrison by sotting on fire a heap 
of chillies outside the walls : but a favourable wind 

July 28 . blew the stifling smoke away. The same 

wind carried ott‘ the disgusting stench arising from the rotting 
carcases of the horses belonging to the garrison, which the rebels 
had killeil ,and purposely piled up around the house. Finally, 
Kunwar Singh unearthed two guns, which he had kept hidden 
ready for emergencies, amt prepared to batter down the little 
fortress. If he had had a good supply of ammunition, he might 
have forced t he garrison to attempt to cut their way out; but, 
having round sho^at first,^ho wa.s obliged to use the brass 
castors belonging to the pianos and sofas in Boyle’s house, as 
projectiles.^ Yet Wake and his little band knew that, if help 
did not come soon, time must conquer them ; for their provisions 
were beginning to run short. At midnight on the 29th they 
heard the sound of distant firing in the direction •of the Soane. 
Could it be that their relief was at hand ? They were not kept 
long in suspense. 

Influenced by the alarming news tiiat Arrah was being be¬ 
sieged, ,liloyd had yielded to 'Taylor’s entreaties, 
d^'tio^foVuir and sent off' a force of Europeans and Sikhs to 
rescue. But the steamer that carried them 
ran aground in the darkness of the night; and 
Lloyd, overwhelmed by this fre.sh disaster, would have recalled 
the detachment and left the garrison to their fate, if Taylor had 
not once more shamed him into action. Another steamer had 
opportunely come up; and in it a hundred and fifty men of the 
10th, with a few voluntoots, were sent, under Captain Dunbar, 
to reinforce the stranded detachment. .,On the afternoon of the 
29th the united force, amounting to four hundred and fifteen 

^ Afterwards ]ie firoeured some 41b. sliot for one of the gun.s. V. Boyle’s 
Brie/ jS^arraiive of the. Defence of the- Anah Garrison, pp. 13-14. 

* Ibid. ; J. J. Hall’s Two Months in Arrah in 1857 ; Pari. Papers, vol. xliv. 
(1857-.58), Part 2, pp. 333-4. 
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officers and men, disembarked. A small party was sent on to 
procure boats for the passagojof a stream which crossed the road 
to Arrah. Soon afterwards the main body, who were cooking 
dinner, heard the rattle of musketry. They at once fell into 
their ranks, and, after a f(jw ininut(‘s’ march, saw their comrades 
firing at a number of sepoys on the opposite banl^ of the stream. 
Two or three hours wore spent in getting the boats; and it was 
seven o’clock before the whole force had crossed. Tii-cd and 
hungry, but eager to rescue tlicir beleaguered countryre^, they 
immediately Iregan their march. About an hour before midnight 
the moon went ilown, and Dunbar Was urged to halt for the 
night; but, trusting to a report that the mutineers had raised 
the siege, he insisted on going on,^ A few minutes later the 
advanced guard was entering the suburbs of Arrah, wlicn a 
blaze of light flashed forth from a Tlenso tijiango grove on the 
right of the road, and a fearful discharge of mu-sketiy ploughed 
through the whole length of the column. A second volley 
followed, and a tliiid. The enemy could only bo momentarily 
discerned by the flash of their muskets; l)Ut the Britisfi soldiers, 
conspicuous in their white summer dresses, wore falling fast; 
Dunbai- himself was slain ; and the survivors, bewuldcrcd and 
losing all discipline, fired helplessly into space, or into each other. 
At last a bugler, running to a field close by, sounded the assembly, 
and thus gathered his comrades round him, Picsentl}'^ they 
found a tank in which they could take slieUoi’; but they foolishly 
continued to discharge their muskets, and revealed their i^osition 
to the enemy, who, invisilfie themselves, as.sailod them, as they 
lay crouching in the tank, wdth continual volleys. In this 
desperate situation the officers held a council of w\ar, and resolved 
to attempt a retreat to the Soane at day-break. The day broke; 
but no joy followed the lieavincss which had endured throughout 
the night. Wearied and famished as they wore, the soldiers had 
a march of fifteen miles before them; and for every foot of the 
way they had to run the gauntlet of an enemy who liad clevqfly 
availed himself of the cover affordid by the woods and jungles 
that lined the road. ^Sharp reports echoed: puff’s of smoko 
curled up through the trees; and man after man dropped down, 
Lver and anon some of the survivors, infuriated at the loss of their 
comrades, charged aimlessly right and left: but the mutineers, 
safe in ambush, laughed at their impotent rage. Among the 
' HaJl says that Dunbar sent out no .scouts, though the night was dark, p. 47. 

o 
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Britisli there was little order or discipline; hut there was much 
heroism. Two privates of the 10th caiTied a wounded officer of 
their regiment the last five miles of the road; and young Ross 
Mangles of the Civil Service, with none to help him, rescued a 
wounded private in the same way. \Vhcn at last the poor beaten 
force reached tl\e river, they found nearly all the boats stranded ; 
but many still retained their presence of mind, and, pushing the 
boats ^nto the stream, would not enter them themselves till they 
had helped their weaker brethren on board. One of the boats, 
under a freight of thirty-five men, was drifting helplessly down 
the stream with its rudder tied up and useless, when a volunteer, 
McDonell of the Civil Service, climbed on to the roof, and cut 
the lashings under a hail of bullets. Many, however, as they 
strove to cross the stream, fell under the enemy’s fire; others, 
who had plunged into the water to esctipo the bullets, were 
drowned ; and few indeed reached the steamer that was waiting 
to carry the detachment back in triumph to Dinaporo. But 
worse than all the suiferings that the enemy had inflicted upon 
them must have been the misery and the shame of that ]X)or 
remnant, as they approached the landing-place at Dinaporc, and 
saw their countrymen standing upon it, waiting to congratulate 
them pn their victory, and knew how soon they would be 
undeceived. As the steamer hove in sight, the' crowd grew 
breathless with excitement: they looked in vain for some sign 
of triumph on her deck : their hearts sickened as they saw her 
run past her moorings and mu-kc for the hospital; and, as she 
eased up and blew oft’ her steam, the soldiers’ wives rushed down, 
beating their breasts and tearing their hair, to the water’s edge, 
and screamed out curses against the General who had brought 
this calamity upon them.^ 

But there Avxu'e stout hearts still beating in the province of 
Debar. The little garrison of Arrah, listening 
of Ai rah still eagci’ly from the roof of Boyle’s house to the 
holds out. of firing on the night of the 29th, soon 

heard it die away, and knc;v that no help had yet come. But 
they could still help themselves. Theiij provisions were nearly 
gone; but, when the besiegers were asleep, they sallied forth, 
and brought in four sheep as the reward of their daring. Thirst 

^ Pari. Papem, vol. xliv. (1857-f>8), Part l’, pp. 185-9; Times, Sept. 21, 
18r>7, p. 6, ccl. 1 ; Nov. 7, p. 7, col. 6 ; l^atm (Jrisis, pp. 82-3 ; Hall, 
pp. 88-94. 
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began to afflict them; but the Sikhs dug a well, and procured 
an abundance of good water. - Ammunition threatened to fail ; 
but Boyle had laid in a supply of lead, and new bullets were 
cast. Mining was repelled by countermining. Every expedient 
that the ingenuity of the besiegers could contrive was baffled by 
the ingenuity, but still more by the resolution of the besieged. 
^Jlius four more days passed away. On the morning of the 
2nd of August the sound of distant firing once more thmw the 
garrison into suspense.' And this time too the suspens^'‘^aid not 
last long. 

Among those whose S 3 ’^mpathies ha?l been roused by the story' 
of the leaguer of Arrah was a major of the Bengj^ 
artillery, named Vincent Eyre. This officer had 
been in the arni}’' for nearly thirty ^ears; but, though ho had 
seen much hard service, and had made many efforts to smooth the 
rugged lot, and elevate the moral condition of his men, whom 
ho haf] honourably refused to fonsake for the lucrative arena of 
civil emplo}^ he had not yet fqjind an opportunity o^ showing 
what he could accomplish as a leader in the field. Fifteen years 
before, however, in the disa.strous winter of 1841, he had found 
and used a more glorious ojjportunity. The Afghiin chiefs had 
demanded four British officers with their wives and children as 
hostages; and the British commander had asked for volunteers 
to undertake the cruel risk. Every oflicer refused to expose 
his family to danger except Eyre, who, in* the words of Lady 
Side, “said, if it was to be ^noductivo of great good, he 
would stay with his wife and child.”- He ^^ho reads this record 
of heroism will not ask for any further comment on Eyre’s 
character. • 


On the 10th of July he started with his battery from Calcutta, 
under orders to join the British force at Allahabad. Touching 
at Dinapore on the 25th, he of course heard of the mutiny which 
had just taken place. Re-embarking next morning, he reached 
Buxar on the 28th. There ho was informed that the Dinapore 
mutineers were besieging Arrah. Hearing later in the day that 
some of them were marcliing up the country to destroy the Govern¬ 
ment stud property at Buxar, he detained the steamer for the 
night. Next morning, as there appeared to be no imminent danger, 


Hall, BoyU;. 

^ See an article on Eyre in Colonel Malleson’.«i Recreations of an Indian Official^ 

y. 276. 
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he pushed on towards Ghdzipur, intending, if he should find that 
station safe, to return to Buxar, and thence march 

reiievrArrah° relief of Arrah. Finding that Ghd,zipur, 

though still quiet, was not out of danger, he landed 
twH) of his guns for its defence, and took in exchange twenty-five 
Highlanders of Jthe 78th, to aid him in his projected expedition. 
Keturning to Buxar in the evening, he was rejoiced to find that 
one hundred and sixty men of the 5th Fusiliers had just arrived 
from Calcutta; and, as he felt that, with their aid, he would be 
strong enough to begin his march for An-ah at once, he asked 
their commander, Captain^L’Estrange, to join him. L’Estrange 
promptly agreed, ])argHining only that Eyre should take upon 
himself the, entire responsibility of the expedition. That Eyre 
did this for L’Estrange as unhesitatingly as he had done it already 
for himself, is his gr^eat title'^to the honourable mention of history. 
Many officers would have gone cheerfully with two lumdred men 
to attack five thousand : but few^ would have turned aside from 
the instructions of thmr Goveijpment, and risked dismissal from 
the service, to do so. Fifteen years before, however, Eyre had 
dared to risk even the safety of his wife and child in his country’s 
service; and ho was not likely now to shrink from risking his 
commission. lie therefore sent back the Highlanders to 
Ghdzipur, which had now greater need of them,* and, appoint¬ 
ing as his staff officer. Captain Hastings, the .superintendent of 
the Buxar stud, by whose energy and enthusiasm 
^ the needful supplies were collected within a single 
day, started to rplieve Arrah in the spirit of Montrose’s 
favourite versos; 

t\ 

Ho either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts arc siuall, 

That flares uot ])Ut it to tJie touch, 

To gain or lose it all. 


« All through the long summer evening and the night the 
force marched t on, not halting till day-break; for 
July 31 . progress could be piade along heavy roads, 

and with bullocks unused to the labour of dragging artillery. 

But at his next encamping ground Eyre heard for 
the first time the news of Dunbar’s disaster, and. 


burning to efface it, pressed on till, on the evening of the 1st of 
August, he reached the village of Gujnijganj, close to Arrah. 
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Hardly had he Broken up his encampment on the following 
morning, when bugles were- heard sounding the 2 

assembly a short distance ahead. Evidently the Battle of 
enemy had come out from Arrah to dispute his 
advance. They were soon discerned lining a large wood which 
extended in front of the British force and on both its flanks. 
Seeing that he was in danger of being surrounded, Eyre cjiused 
his guns to open fire on their front and flanks. Presently they 
took shelter behind some liroken ground in front of wood 
and opened a heavy fire of musketry. Soon, however, unable to 
stand against the accurate discharges of the skirmishers whom 
Eyre had sent against them, they fell back to the ^\ood. Eyre, 
rapidly following up liis advantage, brought all his guns to bear 
upon their centre: they scattered to right and left; and the 
British, keeping up an incessant firif of musketry, hurried over 
the vacant space, and plunged into the wood. The rebels Avere 
momentarily bafiled; for the British, moving out of the further 
side of the wood, w'ere protected from attack by inundated rice 
fields which surrounded the road along which they* marchcil. 
But, two miles further down, the road was intercepted by a river, 
on the opposite side of Avhich lay a village called Biblganj; and 
the j-ebels now hastened to seize this point, hoping thus to render 
Eyre’s furtliel* advance impossible ; for they had Ijrokeii down the 
bridge, and thrown u}i breastworks to command the approaches. 
Unable to find a ford, Eyre began a flanJe march to the right, 
towards a rjxilway embankment, along which a road ran direct to 
Arrah, and, to mask this movement, caused his artillery at the 
same time to play upon the village. Close to the embankment, 
however, there was another wood ; and the rebels now hastened 
to occupy it, in the hope of intercepting Eyre before he could 
gain the road. Then liegan a desperate race between the two 
armies. The rebels won, and, when Eyre’s force came up, opened 
fire U})on it from behind the shelter of the trees. Thus attacked 
m front, the British were sorely harassed by a simultaneous 
fire which Kunwar Singh’s levies ppured into their rear. I?yre 
must now carry the ’^ood, or bo vanquished. His fire could 
make no impression upon the enemy. Twice within an hour 
they rushed up to the muzzles of his guns; and by the end of 
that time they were cleaj’ly forcing his infantry to retire. But 
Eyre had still one resource left, a resource which has often sa^md 
British soldiers from imminent defeat at the hands of a superior 
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force. He ordered his infantry to charge Avith the bayonet. 
Forming rapidly, the little company of Fusiliers sent up a glorious 
cheer, and, l)ounding across the stream, which, though still deep, 
was here pent up within a narrow space, drove their four thousand 
enemies before them in utter rout, and did not pause until the 


guns, opening on the fugitives, had made the victory complete. 
Meanwhile the garrison of Arrah had been listening anxiously 
to the sound of the battle. In the afternoon they 
^ ' saw the beaten rebels come hiUTying up, collect their 

property, and go away. They know now that their deliverance 
had been wrought at last: but there was a still 
Aug. 3. greater joy in store for them. For, when the morning 
came, they saw and welcomed their deliverers. 

Eyre hiid no thought, however, of resting on his laurels. 

He had baulked the mutineers of their prey; but 
deprived them of all power to do 
mischief; and other stations in Behar still lay at 
their mercy. He resflved, therefore, to follow up his victory 
by striki/ig a decisive blow at 'Jagdlspur, a village belonging to 
Kunwar Singh, to which the rebels had retreated. The old chief’s 
asylum was very strongly placed,- and the roads which led to 
it were difficult: but Eyre knew that his men would iioav follow 
him oh any enterprise, and what he had already‘achieved had 
fairly entitled him to ask for reinforcements. While he was 


waiting for them, he^ occupied himself iii restoring order in the 
neighbourhood. Martial law wa/s proclaimed; and thirty wounded 
sepoys who were brought in, as well as a number of native 
officials who had entered Kunwar Singh’s service, were hanged. 
On the 8th and 9th of August the expected reinforcements 
arrived, tAvo hundred men of the 10th and a hundred of Rattray’s 
Sikhs. Strengthened by these and by some of the defenders of 

Arrah, Eyre set out on the 11th for Jagdispur. 

About half-past ten on the following day he caught 
sigjht of the faces of the enemy peeping through a dense belt of 
jungle on the opposite side pi a stream which crossed the road. 
The position Avhich Kunwar Singh had chosen was, in all respects 
but one, faultless. His stronghold lay sheltered behind the 
jungle, the mazes of which, familiar to him and his men, were 
unknown to his opponents : the strean^ protected his front; and 
in his centre stood a village, which he had fortified. But he had 
made the fatal mistake of weakening his force by sending a 
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detachment to occupy another village on the opposite side of the 
stream.^ The British skirmi^ers bogfxn the battle by dislodging 
this detachment, and driving it across the stream. The rest of 
the enemy lay concealed in the jungle, until the continued 
advance of the skirmishers provoked them to fire. Then Eyre, 
at last detecting their exact position, brought his artillery to 
bear upon them, and forced them to huddle in confusion further 
to the right. Now was the time to decide the battle by a 
bjiyonct rush. The men of the 10 th, seeing the encnvy'-’'waver- 
ing, were almost breaking loose from control in their burning 
desire to avenge their comrades wh<» had fallen with Dunbar; 
and, before their leader. Captain Patterson, had finished speaking 
the word of command, they answered him by a rinjflng cheer, and 
dashed forward to the attack. Nothing could have •resisted that 
avenging charge : but the 10 th were cheated of half their desire ; 
for, as at Biblganj, the enemy dared not look at the British 
bayonets, but fled headlong into the jungle. Mean^rhile, Kunwar 
Singh’s irregulars on the loft had fought a gallant battle with the 
Fusiliers, the Sikhs, and the volunteers : but at last fi howitzer 
was brought up against them; and then they too fled. Driv¬ 
ing the enemy l)eforc him, Eyre entered Jagdfspur early 
in the afternoon. It was not till the following 
day, howevei, that he could learn in what direction ^ 
Kunwar Singh hail retreated. Then L’Estrange, 
and afterwards Eyre himself, went in pursyiit: but the old chief 
was never caught. lie had evidently looked foiuvard to a 
victorious campaign; for in his stronghold wais discovered an 
abundance of ammunition, and enough grain to feed an army of 
twenty thousjind men for six months, to, obtain which ho had 
mercilessly robbed the peasantry in the ncighbouihood. But 
the ro-establishnient of the British power brought relief to the 
sufterers; for Eyre allowed them to carry off the grain.'’ 
Finally, after blowing up all the principal buildings in Jagdispur, 
he storted on the 26 th of August for Allahabail. In his cam¬ 
paign of three weeks he had eflect^d far more than the original 
object of hi.^ expedition. Not only had ho relieved the be- 

1 M.illcson, vol. i. pp. 128-9. 

^ Recreations of an Indian Offtcialy pp. 304-17 ; Account of tlie Relief of 
Airah dictated by Major Eyro, printed in Gnbbins’,s Mutinies in Oudh, Aj)p. No. 
10, pp. Pari. Paperf, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, pp. 127-8. 130-1, 

143-7. The British loss in the first action was two killed and fifteen wounded, in 
the .second six wounded. 
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leaguerod garrison of Arrah. He had quelled the insun’cction 
which had threatened to spread from Behar throughout the 
whole of Bengal; and ho had restored the safety of river 
communication between Calcutta and the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. In otlier words, he, a simple major of artillery, had 
prevented the achievements of Tayler from being neutralised by 
the weakness of the Government and the incompetence of Lloyd. 
Before, however, this result was attained, the character of 
the Patna Commissioner had been subjected to a 
Dangers whicii trial luorc sovcre than any which it had yet endured. 

Piicoiiipnssed . fi 

T.iyier.-liter I he mutiriv m the sepoys at Dinaporc had been 

failiu’e. bad enough: but the defeat which Dunbar had 
silstaincd at their hands was far worse. For it 
now seemed* absolutely certain that Arrah must soon fall; and 
then the besiegers would ht free to overnm the whole province 
of Behar with fire and sword. Many of the villagers of 
Shahabad, the district of which Arrah w^as the capital, were in 
open revolt. Kun^var Singh’s success would be sure to encourage 
others to* follow his example : fact the Baja of DumrAon was 

said to have already joined the rebels. The mutiny of the 12th 
Irregulars aggravated the danger. ■ Moreover, the native police 
and even the Sikhs wn)uld not be likely to remain loyal when 
they saw that their masters could no longer hold their ground. 
The Furopcans scattered at the stations under Tayler’s control, 
who had been secure under bis protection till his policy had 
been endangered l>y the Aveaknes*'. of Llcyd, Avero almost destitute 
of the means of resistance.^ For their lives and for the Govern¬ 
ment treasure under their care he was responsible. And he had 
to bear this grieA oiis burden of responsibility by his OAvn unaided 
strength; for his Government had never sympathised AAuth him : 
Lloyd was an encumbrance rather than a help; and the gallant 
Holmes w'as dead. But Tayler met the crisis Avithout flinching. 
He .sent off the European ladies and children to Dinaporo : and, 
feeling that now, when things were at their Avorst, it behoved 
him' to bo most stern anduncompromising in asserting his 
supremacy, he had the gallows shifted ^from the gaol to the 
middle of the lace-course, where it would be in full view of all 
Avho meditated rebellion, and sent another batch of conspirators 
to execution. This, however, was not ^enough. He knew that 
to save the lives of the Europeans at the out-stations, prudence 
^ Patna Crisis, p. 85 ; Correspondence, etc., pp. 115, 119-20, 140-3, etc. 
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Wiis needed as well as boldness. Accordingly, after a few hours 
of earnest consideration, ho issued an oi-der directing 
the district officers at Gaya and Muzaffarpur ^ to his with.' 
come in to Patna, and to bring their treasure with 
them, unless their personal safety should be endangered by the 
attempt to remove it. No measure of his administration had 
been more sagacious than this. For, though he knew that Eyre 
intended to attempt the relief of Arrah, ho could not prophesy that 
Eyre, with a force only half as large as that with which»*i’)unbar 
had been disastrously beaten, would show the moral strength 
and the military skill that could akme achieve success in so 
hazardous an enterprise : he knew that, if Kju e should fail, the 
province must l)e lost; and he therefore resolved To sacrifice the 
out-stations for a time to the great object of saving his people’s 
Jives, holding Patna, and securing hts treasure, lather than risk 
the loss of the whole by clinging m ainly to a part.^ Far more 
admirable, however, than the statesmanship which dictated this 
measure was the moral courage which darud to carry it out in spite 
of the probable disapprobation of an unfriendly Government. 

Lautour, the magistiatc at IMuzaffarpur, acted at once upon 
Taylor’s order, and, as he had no troops to escort „ , , 

. , . , ^ . Hiw Limtour 

his treasui-e, left it behind, imt the magistrate at aiKiMom v 
Gaya, Alonzti^ IMoncy, uidike Lautour, had forty-fi\ e 
Europeans, a hundred Sikhs, and a body of police to rely upon, 
besides a detachment of the 6 Ith, stationed a few miles ofl' 
which ho could summon to his aid. It is true that he was 
exposed to danger from the Dinaporo mutineers: but this 
danger, though serious enough to vindicate the withdrawal 
order, and to justify him in taking mea,sures for obeying it, 
W'as not sufficiently imminent to justify him in abandoning his 
treasure. Only throe days before, he had written to Taylcr, 
saying that he had nothing to apprehend from the 
townspeople, and that, if not more than three hundred 
or three hundred and fifty mutineers attacked him, ho had ‘|^no 
doubt of giving them a good thrashing.” His courage, however, 
had since oozed out • for, a few hours after ho 
received the order, lie hurried away from the station ' ^ 


^ officers belonging to Cliai)ra and Motihari liad already come in. The 
remaining station was Arrali. *lt is unnecessary to mention tbo sub-divisional 
stations. 

3 Corrcsiiondcnce, etc., pp. 114-16 ; Paim Crisis, pp. 8.5-7. 
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under an escort, accompanied by the other Christian residents, 
leaving eighty thousand pounds in the treasury at the mercy of 
the enemies of Government.^ He thus flatly disobeyed the 
orders of the Commissioner; for, as his own letter proved, his 
personal safety would not have been endangered by removing 
his treasure. When, however, he had proceeded a few miles, 
one of his companions, Hollings, of the Opium Agency, came up 
to him, and said that he could not endure the remorse which ho 
felt at’*l>»ving been a party to the abandonment of the Govern¬ 
ment property. Money listened, and i-esolvcd to go back and 
repair the wrong which Ifs had done. But, instead of taking 
his companions and his escort with him, as common sense would 
have suggested, he impulsively bade them continue their journey, 
' and went back alone with Hollings. Soon after 
Aupr. 2. his return, ho'tailed in the detachment of the 64th, 
Au^;. 1 . and, when it arrived, removed the treasure under 
its escort, having already done his best to arouse the 
enmit}^ of the native officials openly burning the Government 
stamped f»aper, an act which they could only regard as implying 
a suspicion that they meditated plunder. After quitting the 
station he would naturally have taken the road to Patna, if ho 
had not been misled by false reports which said that a body of 
the Dihapore mutineers was advancing to dispute his passage. 
As it was, he resolved to take the longoi but safer road to 
Calcutta instead. On his way, he received letters from the 
Governor-General and the Lieutenant-Governor. When ho 
opened them, he was probably somewhat astonished to find him¬ 
self congratulated as a hero. That Canning should have ac¬ 
cepted Halliday’s vic'v of Money’s comluct was natural enough : 
but that Halliday, acquainted as he was with the terms of the 
withdrawal order and with the way in which Money had carried 
it out, should have prai-sod the latter as he did, might well 
startle those who were ignorant of the circumstances that had 
tended to warp his judgement. Nor did he content himself with 
bestowing empty praise uppn Money. The man who had fled 

^ He excused himself for uot removing the trcil urc by saying “ Tlie treasure 
could not be carried away ; I had neither carts nor elephants.” Pari. Papers, 
vol. xliv. (1867-58), Part 2, p. 227. He omitted, however, to add that tliore had 
lieen nothing to prevent him from remaining to collect carts, as he was urged to 
do by some of tbe English residents. Moreover, his brain must have been extra¬ 
ordinarily confnsetl, if be did not .see tbe glaring inconsistency between his apology 
and his own subseqiieut conduct. 
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in panic from his post was rewarded by promotion to a more 
lucrative appointment.^ Of JVIoney himself it is not necessary 
to speak so severely. Though his whole conduct from the time 
that he received the withdrawal order had been a series of mis¬ 
takes, yet it is impossible not to feel sympathy for a man who, 
when his conscience told him that he had done wrong, tried, 
however awkwardly, to amend his fault. 

As, however. Money had been substantially rewarded for the 
defective discharge of an easy duty, surely Tuyler of 

might reasonably look forward at least to the 'I'ayi.r’s 
approbation of his Government. 1# some great 
disturbance had broken out in Patna, and he hnd jiuppressed it, 
his praises would have been sung as loudly as those of anyone 
else: but, as he simply prevented disaffection fi-dm breaking 
out at all in one of the most di.safftctcd cities of India, there 

• % 9 * » 

was too little of the sensational in his achievements to excite 
general enthusiasm. The English inhabitants of his province, 
indeed, and the natives who remained loyal to his Government, 
respected and trusted him absolutely.^ But Halliday had an 
old grudge against him. Halliday had repaid his services by a 
withdrawal of the support which each one of his sulK)rdinates 
had a right to claim: he had vouchsafed not a word of praise 
to encourage thim in his labours: ho had once before suggested 
a frivolous pretext for removing him from his post; and now, 
eagerly clutching at the withdrawal order as an excuse for 
carrying out his resolve, withotit waiting for explanation or 
defence, he stigmatised this last and noblest measure of his 
lieutenant as an act of disgraceful cowardice, and summarily 
removed him from his post, thus depriving his 
country of the services of the ablest, the most 
successful, and the most trusted civil officer in 
Bengal, and blasting all his hopes, his aspirations, and his 
ambitions. Nothing could exceed the sympathy which the 
loyal inhabitants of Bchar showed to him in his trouble. 
“When,” wrote the non-official Christian residents of Patna, 
“ the whole of Patna was nearly shipwrecked, at the moment 
when the rebels rose *at Dinapore, and before that, when the 

^ Pari. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 2, pp. 154-6, 227-32, 327-8, 412 ; 
Correspondence, etc., pp. 119, 122, 137-8. 

^ Except a “ small clique ” rneutioued by Dr. Duff. See miitierous letters in 
^Vh/tt is Truths Also letters m the Knglishman, July 4, 10, 11, 17, Aug. 8, 
Sept. 8, 9, 12, 14, 16, 21, 30, Oct. 1, 2, 8, 12. 
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mischievous niucliinations of Pi'r Ali and his accomplices had 
endangered not only our own city, but nearly the whole pro¬ 
vince, who opposed and braved the storm? Whose were those 
wise, far-seeing, and statesmanlike plans which saved us then ? 
and who so kindly and considerately threw open his house to 
receive the Christian populace at the hour of the greatest peril ? 
With one voice we answer it was you; and wore it not for you, 
and for your exertions, which cost yoti many an anxious day 
and sfot?pless night, . . . Behar would ere this have become a 


scene of anarchy and confusion,”^ 

It was not, however,• to bo expected that public opinion 
Snbsofjupnt induce ITalliday to admit that he had been 

icriduct of in the wrong. He had already misrepresented the 

UuUi<’]n,v * ^ ^ 

purport of the withdrawal order to the Governor- 
General and Council, who^ on garbled and one-sided evidence, 
were led to record a censure upon Tayler.^ In a Bine Book 
which he published upon the case, he suppressed a mass of 
important, correspondefico whicji would have helped to place the 
facts in tneir tme light. Lastly, in a minute which he despatched 
to the Directors in 1858, to explain his reasons for dismissing 
Tayler, he suppressed two letters written on the 8th of June, 1857, 


^ Sec. What is Truth ? If llalliday had not been in soch .4 Inirry to get rid 
of Tayler, he might have rejected on the ineoiisistency of condemning him for 
issuing the witluirawal order, and praising Money tor the way in whieli he had 
acted upon it. If the order proved cowardice on Tayler’.s part, it was equally 
cowardly of Money to run away from Kis station as prcc.ipitately as he did. If 
the danger to which Money was exposed wa.s so great us to justify him in running 
away without his tre.osurt,, the existence of that danger furnished an unanswerable 
proof of the wisdom of Tayler's order. 

For the benelit of anyone who wishes to inve-stigate independently the question 
of the withdrawal order, I give the following reference ; Correspondence, etc., pp. 
114-26, 128-50, 1.54-5, 162-8, 186-9; Tayler’s Memorial, pp. 4,5,9-16; and 
his Reply to Halliday’s Minute, pp. 31-5. I may mention that the majority of 
the district otlicials, including MeDonell, whom Halluhay would hardly have 
accused of cowardice, were grateful for the order. The gist of Ilalliday’s 
.arguments was that there had been no immediate probability of an attack upon 
Gaya and MuzafTarpur. He forgot that it had been probable tliat the attack 
would take place as early as the ajiipareutly imminent fMl of Arrah woiihl allow. 
The whole question lies in a nut-shell. If Eyre had failed to relieve Arrah, even 
Halliday would not have ventured to question thrf’wisdom of the order. And 
did Halliday venture to say that Taylor would have been justified in staking his 
people’s lives and tlie (.Jovenuneiit property on the bare chance, lus it seemed, of 
Eyre's succeeding? No,—for he never atteinjited seriously to grapple with 
Tayler’s arguments. 

Correspondence, etc., pp. 123-7 ; Narrative of Events, pp, 200-18 ; Tayler’s 
MenwrUil, pp. 33-5. 
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in which Tayler had given him full information of the danger to 
which Patna was exposed from the intended mutiny of the 
Dinaporc sepoys, and another written hy himself in reply, in 
which he had declared, in the face of this information, that 
Patna was in no danger, and that the mutiny of the Dinapore 
sepoys was inconceivable.^ 

Though, however, for the moment he had gained a triumph 
condemned by every honest man in India who 
knew the facts of the case,'-^ there was a Nemesis 
in store for him. Time gave judgement between him and his 
victim. For a few years the lattef could only submit Avith 
what patience he could command to the cnn l injustice which he 
had suffered. The differences bclAvccn himself and his Govern¬ 
ment remained as yet within the sphere of o]hnion. Long ago, 
indeed, the Dinaporc mutiny, which llalliday had pronounced 
“ inconceivable,had taken place : but he could still plausibly 
assert that Tayler was absurdly Avrong in maintaining that there 

I 

^ Tliese .arc {'rave charges. They ^viI^ be found fully Mibslantiatefl in T.ayler’s 
pamphlet, Further JJisdosnn’s, in his Rcidy to Hallidiiy’.s Minute, pp. 4S-9, 56-8, 
and ill his Memorial, pp. 25-9. Anyone wlio wishes for further proof need only 
compare the spocitil Blue Book already quoted, entitled Canctipimdcnvr, etc., with 
■ the Purl. Pa 2 )(’r.i. Among the letters omitted from the special Blue Hook was one 
written on the 28th of M.ay to T.ayler by llalliday, in Avliich he s.aid, soon as 
the telegrai>h ish))en I request you will send me a daily message, brief, just to 
say ‘All’s well,' tdl furtlier notiee." In uceordanee ■with the desiie thus ex¬ 
pressed, Tiiylcr sent short deiiii-ofticial and oHicial letters and telegrams for some 
weeks. About the 30th of .Imio he received an order (dated the 25th) to write 
official letters regularly. He obeyed. But the letters in tlie special Blue Book 
are arranged with such marvellous ingeinuty, such eouvem»‘nt disregard for the 
sequence of dates, ,as to make it appear to any but the most raroful reader that 
he contumaciously persisted for .some time in writing demi-olticially. 

It is not iny business to describe tlie vtirioiis moa.sures by which n.alliday 
completed his victory. It ought, however, to ho mentioned that, after Tajler 
had refuted the charge on which he had been ostensibly removed from his post, 
llalliday sent a long list of ex-pod-fucto charges against him, without allowing 
him to see them, to the Directoi'-s. Although tlieir minds were prejudiced by the 
concealment of evidence mentioned in the text, and still more by the fact th.at 
T.ayler had not been .allowed the opportunity of defending himself, they acquitted 
him of all the charges but two, .and expressed their cordial approval of his general 
administration. llalliday published the uiifi^vourahle ami suppressed the hivour- 
able portion of their despatch. The two remaining charges were refuted by 
Tayler; but Halliday .secretly withheld his refubatioii, on the plea that it was 
contumacious, until it was too late to send it. See Halliday’s Minute, Narrative 
of Fmnts, and Tayler’s Metnonixl. 

2 .See letters from General Le Grand Jacob, Sir Arthur Cotton, General Colin 
Mackenzie, Ur. Duff, Hoii. E. Drummond, II. Vicars Boyle, General Sir Sydney 
Cotton, Sir Vincent Eyre, etc., and nxtracte from articles from liidiuii news¬ 
papers, published in Tayler’s pamphlets. 
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had been danger at Patna; for had not Patna remained quiet 
when every other station was disturbed ? The very perfection 
of Tayler’s administration gave Halliday a handle against him. 
But in 1804 and 1865 an extraordinary series of events occurred, 
which proved indisputably the sagacity of Tayler and the blind¬ 
ness of Halliday. In 1863 a frontier war broke out, which was 
generally considered the result of a secret anti-Christian crusade 
preached by the Wahabis of Patna. An elaborate trial, held at 
Umballa in the following year, proved the justice 
of the suspicion ; and three of the prisoners were 
sentenced to death. BiA this was not all. In 1865 the 
notorious Ahoiad Ulla, the chief of the three Wahabis Avhom 
Tayler had arrested in 1857, was brought to trial at Patna on 
the same charge, and convicted. The arch-traitor, whom Taylcr’s 
successor, vuth Haljiday’s approval, had called an innocent and 
inoffensive “ bookman,” against whom there was no cause of sus¬ 
picion, and whom Halliday himself had openly petted and made 
much of, jvas sent to the Andaipjin Islands as a convicted felon.^ 
Now that at last- ho had the evidence of hard facts to 


Trvyiflr’s suppoit him, Tavlcr began a struggle for redress, 
Hiruttgieior which succcssivc disappointments only made him 
more resolute to maintain. In 1878 his loyal 
supporter, Syad Wihlyat Ali Khan, who, like hi'rn, had been 
visited with Halliday’s displeasure, was decorated with the Oi'der 
of the Indian Empire.^ He might fairly Lope that now justice 
would bo at last done him. l^r not only had the Court of 


Hirectors cordially praised him; not only had the Press 
unanimously supported him; not only had two successive 
historians of the Indian Mutiny warmly eulogised his ad¬ 
ministration ; not only had a great company of Indian officers 
and civilians declared to him their conviction tluit his resolute 


statesmanship had saved Bchar; but two ex-members of 
Canning’s Council had written to him, in generous repentance, 
to fetract the censure which they had joined in passing upon 
him, and to add their testimony to the value of his services.^ 


^ There is good reason to helievc that he solaecff'himstdf in his captivity by 
contriviug the plot to which Lord Mayo fell a victim. Fad v. Falsehood, pp. 
32-6. 

® Army and Navy Mnyazine, vol. viii., 1884, />. 232. 

^ The letter frojti Sir John Lf)W Ih to be found in the Selection of Letters from 
Distinfjuislied Indian Statesmen ; un extract from the one from Dorin in What is 
Truth'' p. 46. 
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But he underrated the forces of officialism, of misrepresentation, 
and of intrigue. So long as life and strength remained, he 
persevered; and when at last it became apparent that victory 
was hopeless,^ he still had a strong consolation of which no 
injustice could rob him. For ho knew he had saved Behar. 

^ Oil Juno 15, 1888, Sir Roper Lethbridge moved in the House of Commons 
that a Select Committee sliould lie appointeil to emiuire into Mr. Tayler’s case. 
The motion was defeated, owing to a most serious mis-statement by Sir John 
Gorst, which was refuted by me in a letter to the Tmfs (June 25, p. 5, 
col. 5), and in a jiamphlet, w'ritteii, 1 believe, by Mr. Tayler’s son, tlie late Mr. 
Skipwith 'IVyler, and enlitlcil ./. Unrst'-'f Sfafe/nent in. the Hoiiae of C<ym- 
iiwns o/' J'line 22, 1888, refuted. [The ilate Ju^c 22 in the title of the pamphlet' 
should be June 15.J See also T’/wnw, Aug. 15, 1888, 3. co], S. 
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While Canning, in the clays that followed the outbreak at 
Thpiincbe- Mccrut, was preparing to strike the great blow 
tween Calcutta at Delhi wIlliIi, he believed, would instantly 
and Delhi paralyse the revolt, he could not but feel anxious 
for the safety of the vast tract of country that lay between 
that city and Calcutta. For, while dense masses of sepoys were 
crowded at the stations along the Ganges and the Jumna, a 
single British regiment at Agi’a, another at Dinapoi’c, which the 
irresolution of the Government condemned to inaction, and a 
few invalided soldiers were the only force available to hold 
them in check. If the sepoys had kno\rn how to use their 
opportunity, they might have prevented the passage of the 
reinforcements clestired to succour Cawnpore and Lucknow: 
nay, they might have swept down the valley of the Ganges, 
seized Allahabad, Benares, and Patna, and, gathering strength 
on their way till their numbers had become irresistible, 
destroyed every tracq of Eui'opcan civilisation, and massacred 
every European till they had reached the frontiers of Eastern 
Bengal. But, during the three precious weeks that followed 
the 10th of May, they remained absolutely passive. Perhaps, 
as has been suggested,^ the outbreak at Meerut frustrated a 
carefully matured plot for a simultaneous rising on the 31st of 
May, and thus disconcerted jLhem. Perhaps they simply lacked 
the sagacity or the resolution to strike in time. 

The first important point on the line bf the Ganges beyond 

Eeriares Bengal frontier, was Benares. The troops who 

were being conveyed up the river from Calcutta to 
grapiJe with mutiny and rebellion wore in no mood to look out 

^ 8ce Apiiendix F. 
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for the beauties of the scenery; but even their grim thoughts 
must have been distracted for* a momcTit by the first sight of 
the Holy City. Shooting past a little promontory, the steamer 
entered a broad crcsccnt-shaped reacii, which, sparkling in the 
sunlight, washed the curved shore like a miniature bay. For 
two miles along the left bank a succes.sion of broad flights of 
steps descended into the water; and upon them swarmed 
multitudes of preachers, pilgrims, worshippers, loungers, and 
bathers clad in dresses of many colours. The mellow riusic of 
a hundred bells resounded above the hum of human \oices. 
From the steps rose, tier above tier, pagetias,mosques, round towers* 
and arches covered with funtiistic decorations, leng pillared arcades, 
balustraded terraces, noble mansions with carved balconies, and 
gardens rich with the dark green foliage of tamarinds and 
banians; and high above the highest? perpetuating the humilia¬ 
tion which their founder had inflicted upon the idolatrous city, 
soared the tAvo stately minarets of the mosque of A.uiangzeh.^ 
Although the dynasty of the^pcrsecu4ing Emperor^ad been 
humiliated in its turn, the Hindus of the city Avere as ready as 
they had ever been to resent the slightest rumour of an insult 
against the saTictity of their religion, 'fho influence of an army 
of priests made Benanjs as dangei ous a stronghold of llrahminical 
as Patna waff of Mahomedaii fanaticism. MorcoA’^cr, a* rise in 
the price of corn unfortunately occui i ed at this very time to 
exasperate the habitual discontent of its .inhabitants; and it 
Avas to be feared that the state iprisoncrs of every nation Avho 
had been condemned to pass their lives Avithin its Avails Avould 
seize the first o])portunity to soav sedition against the English. 
While, therefore, the geographical position of the city, its Avealth, 
and the fact that it Avas the capital of a large Division, caused 
general anxiety to bo felt for its safety, it Avas seen that no 
place Avas more exposed to danger. The military force, Avhich 
was quartered at the cantonment, about three miles from the 
city inland, consisted of a mere handful of English artillerymen, 
and three native regiments, the ^7th Native Infantry, the 
Ludhidna Sikhs, and the 13th Irregular Ca\*alry, The native 
infantry were of course* distrusted : but the Sikhs were believed 
to bo staunch; and here, as elsewhere, it was hoped that the 
irregulars, bettor disciplined and officered than the rest of the 
army, would remain true to their salt. 

^ I. Priusep.s Benares Illustrated; Roberts’s Hindostan, vol. ii. pp. 51, 56. 
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Among Iho English officials there was fortunately a man 
who had an extraordinary power of dealing with 
Gubbius. Asiatics. This was the Judge, Frederic Gubbins. 

Entering upon his office six years before, he had 
rapidly introduced a new system of draining and lighting the 
squalid streets, in spite of the prejudices of the priest-ridden 
inhabitants, who feared that his measures portended an attack 
upon their religion.^ By thus successfully accomplishing what 
other "Officers had attempted in vain, Gubbins had established 
once for Jill such a dread of his power in the minds of the people 
that he was able now td attcm])t conciliatory measures which, 
coming from, a weaker man, woukl have been attributed to fear. 
Noting the discontent which the high price of provisions was 
arousing, he exerted himself to convince the morcliants that it 
would be their int(jrest to avoid a riot by selling corn at as low 
a rate as possible. He succeeded so well that a reduction of 
Tucker fifteen per cent was soon effected. Henry Tucker, 

• the Comifiissioner^ w'as a man of a different stamp. 
Jlis strength lay rather in passive fortitude than in aggressive 
activity. With a perversion of that reliance upon a Higher 
Power which supported the noblest heroes of the Mutiny, he 
seemed to suspect a want of faith in the active precautions 
which ordinary political wisdom suggested to others.*'^ It W'as 
not in this spirit that Havelock offered up his prayers to the 
God of battles. But, if Tucker forgot the maxim. Aide ioi et le 
del faidera, he did not forget' to aid his bretliren in misfortune. 
With a noble self-sacrifice in which his colleagues cheerfully 
supported him, he sent on fjt^ery detachment of British troops 
which the Governmeiit had destined for the relief of Benares, to 
reinfoi’ce the gaj*rison of Cawnpore. Moreover, he hoped that, 
by refusing to avail himself of these succours, ho would impress 
the people of Benares ^vith the belief that he felt confident in 
the sufficiency of his existing resources. And for a time, indeed, 
his hope seemed likely to bo realised. For three weeks after 
the news of the outbreak at Meerut reached him, he was able to 
report that all was quiet ip his Division. On the 
5Saragarh. of June, however, he learned that the Sepoy 

regiment at Azamgarh, sixty miles to the north, 
had mutinied, and that the civil officers of the station had 
confessed by their precipitate retreat that they were unable to 
’ Red Pamphlelt pp. 86-7. ® Kaye, vol. ii. pp. 209-10. 
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uphold British authority.^ But by this time an officer had 
come to his support who kndw that the Indian Mutiny could 
only be quelled by the most stern and instant action. 

Among those who arrived in Calcutta towards the end of 
May in answer to Canning’s appeal, was Colonel 
James Neill of the 1st Madras Fusiliers. In a 
military career of thirty years, most of which had been spent 
in India, this officer had given many proofs that he was a born 
I'uler of men. Serving against Kussia Avith the Anglo-Turkish 
Contingent, he had shown that it was possible to rough-hew 
savage Baslii - Bazonks into discipli'^cd soldiers and the 
splendid regiment Avhich he iioav brought wiLh nin^ to Calcutta 
OAved its efficiency to his dcA'otion. Canning recognised him at 
once as a man foi' the crisis, and entrusted him Avith the Avork 
of securing Benares and Alhilia])ad,* and rj?lieAdng Cawnpore. 
Indeed it required no snlule pOAver of analysis to undcrst;ind 
the nature of Colonel Neill. Tendoi- and loAung to those dear 
to him, merciful to the Aveak, ;*nd evei* ready to saqjrifice his 
own comfort for the well-being of his soldiers, he Avas a sta\inch 
friend, hut a terrible enemy. No responsibility could appall 
him. No obstacle could stop him. No perplexities could 
dazzle the clear mental Ausion Avith Avhich he instantly digeerned 
the true boarihgs of every (piestiou of immediate action. When, 
in bis quarters at Madras, he heard of the first beginnings of 
mutiny, and thought that God might call liim to take his part 
in its suppression, he startled a lifothcr officer by saying that be 
“felt fully equal to any extent of profcssiojial employment or 
responsibility Avhich could ever devolve upon him ” But, when 
his friend looked up into his eyes, and saAV the quiet but earnest 
expression of his stem face, bo knew that there Avas no 
an-oganco, but well-founded self-reliance in the AV()rds Avhich he 
had heard® 

Their truth was signally proved, OA'en before Neill bad left 
Calcutta. It was arranged that a detachment of 
the Fusiliers should proceed up tfie Ganges by wuil Ihe ni'ii- 
steamer, Avhile Neill hiiji.self should foIloAV with the aiGiiniUa!’ 
rest by train. Arriving at the station Avith a fcAv 


^ Pari. Papers, vol. xviii. (1459). p. 25 ; vol. xxx. (18.57). m'- 344-6, 348, 
352, 354, 357, 369, ,802, 365, 368, 380, 38.5, 392, 395 ; Times, Aug. 6, 1857. 


' Kayo’s Lives of Indian Officers, vol. ii. pp. 361-3. 
3 Ih. vol. ii. pp. 366-7. 
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of his men some minutes before the main T)0(ly, which had been 
unavoidably detained, he was told by the station-master that 
the train was already late, and would bo started at once without 
waiting for the absentees ; and, when he remonstrated, a crowd 
of other officials came up, and did their best to silence him. 
But he soon showed them what manner of man they had to deal 
with. Putting the station-master, the engineer, and the stoker 
under arrest, he waited till all the Fusiliers had arrived, and 
did not release his prisonei's until he had seen every man safe 
in his place.^ This single incident satisfied the Christians whom 
Neill was hastening to succour. They knew that the right man 
had come atdast. 

On the^ 3rd of June Neill arrived in Benares with a dctach- 
meiit of his regiment. About sixty more, and a 
huiidrfsd and*^ fifty of the 10th from Dinapore had 
preceded him. On the following day the nows 
of the Azamgarh mutiny arrived; ami, as it was certain tliat 
^ the sepo^’^s at Bwarcs would cateli the infection, 
Brigadier Ponsonl>y, who commanded the station, 
went to Neill’s quarters, to cojisult him on the expediency of 
_ , . disarming the 37th. ' Fifteen years before, Pon- 

, ’ soriby had won his spurs in the wonderful on¬ 

slaught on Post Mahomed’s cavalry at Parwafi-darra. It is 
easier, however, to lead even a Balaclava charge than to <piell 
a mutiny. Ponsonby wished to put olT the business of dis¬ 
arming till the morrow. Bitt delay was an abomination to 

Neill. He persuaded Ponsonby that the thing ought U> ])e 

done that very evening. Accordingly Colonel Spottiswoocle, 
who commanded the* 37th, proceeded to turn out his men, and 
ordered them to lay down their arms. They were quietly 
obeying when suddenly the Euroj)ean troops were seen coming 
on to the ground, and a panic seized the whole regiment. 
Those who had laid down their muskets ran to bike them up 
again, and, with the others, began to fire upon the British. 
Some men of the 10th full: but the rest returned the fire; 
and the artillery, under Captain William Olpherts, poured in a 
shower of grape among the mutineers. And now, as Ponsonby, 
who had throughout l3een suffering grievously from the fierce 
heat of the sun, appeared to bo losing all power of mind and 
body, Neill went up to him and said, “ General, I assume 
^ Kaye’s Lhe-t of Indian Officers, vol. ii. 366-7. 
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command.” At this moment the Sikhs, who were reluctantly 
advancing from behind to support the Europeans, were startled 
by the noise of firing in their rear. One of the Irregulars had 
fired at his comniaTiding officer; and the Sikhs, some of whom 
were positively disloyal, while the rest were confused and 
apprehensive of treachery, rushed wildly against the artillery¬ 
men. Olplierts had but just time to wheel his guns round, and 
fire. His swift action saved Benares; for the Sikhs, stagger¬ 
ing under a fearful discharge of grape, broke and fled after 
the 37th ; and Neill, promptly pursuing them, completed the 
victory.^ 

The din of battle, resounding from the panade - ground, 
warned the Christian residents that mutiny had lvf>ken out, 
Most of the missionaries fled. A-motley throng of cmlians, 
women, and children took refuge on the roof of the Collector’s 
cutcherry. Even after the mutiny had been suppressed, 
danger was still to be apprehended from the townspeople ami 
from the revengeful fury of a (k;tachmebt of Sikhs, |vho had 
been placed as a guarii over the Government treasure. That 

’ Kave’s Lwea of Indmii Offleerx, j)j>. 368-70 ; Pml. Papers, vol. xxx. 
(1857) pp. 479-80 ; vol. x%iii. (1859) p 32; Tv.rs, Aag. IS. 25, 1857, p. 6, 
col. 4 ; MS. corrcspoiidouce. Tucker iiiforiiied the CTOvi-niDr-Geiieral that the 
disarniiug h.ad veiy badly luanagcd ; and .‘■oiiie of the ollietT'^ of^the 37th 
cnini>laiii((d that their men had been loiiJly ll^e.d. Montgomery - Martin goes 
further, and maintains that to chs.arin at .all was a mi.stake. The disarming was 
certainly inismamiged, jn’obably becau.se it was nndertJiken without duo jirepaia- 
tion ; and, as I’onsonliy asserted in a letter to the Ti?nt's (Aug. 18, 1S.S7), that ho 
couilucted the whole l)iisim'ss, he must bear the blame. But those who were 
best qualified to .pulgc believed ih.at, if the repment,h.ad not hoen disarmed, 
it would have nmtiiiied on the ni^ht of June 4, It is to be regrette<l, ol' course, 
that well-intentioned sepoys were slaughtered ; but, \^^leu once tlu-y had thrown 
in their lot with their comrades, their slaughter was inevitable, yce Montgomery- 
Martin, vol. ii. pp. 233-5 ; Kayo, vol. u. pp. 226-8 ; Pari. Papers, vol. xviii, 
(18.59), p. 32. 

[Tt has been as.sertod that the Bikha were provoked to mutiny by Olpherts’s open¬ 
ing tire on them without provoc.ation. On this point the testimony of (Tenoral Sir 
D. S. Dodg.son, K.C.B,, and of Major-Ooneral W. Tweedie, (.'.S.I., who wen* both 
prasant, is condusivo. “ I am most positive," wrote Doilgsou in an unpublislud 
letter to Olplierts, “ you did not open fire on J.he Loodmiiah Begiment until they 
had fired on your men and on the infantry (Knrnpe.an), ami had tired on their own 
commanding otficer .and adjijjtant, .and h.wl actually mortally wounded Knsign 
Hayter, and most severely wounded Ensigns Chapman and Tweedie. 1 saw them 
.shot down by the Bikhs ... I know a good many of the Sikli.s were loyal, but a 
great many were disloyal . . . Gordon had evidently the gro.atest dilliciilty in 
getting the Ijouiiianah Kcgiment fb move up in front, of the 37th ; else w’hy should 
Ponsonby have ordered me twice to go and urge him to conic up at once 't And 
when he did get the regiment to move, it wavered and stopped more than onco 
during the advauce.”] 
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this clanger was averted was partly due to the active loyalty of 
a knot of influential natives. Foremost among these was a Sikh 
sirdar, Surat Singh, "who, during a long residence as a state 
prisoner in Benares, had learned to appreciate the character 
of Gubbins, and now, accompanyitig him to the cutchciTy, 
which was in danger of being burned by the iicfuriated Sikhs, 
not only quieted them by explaining that the attack on their 
comrades had been unpremeditated, but even won them over to 
a loyal discharge of their duties. Not less faithful to Gubbins 
were his Nazir,^ Punchy Gokal-Chand, a ricli Hindu noble 
named Deonarain Singh, and the titular Baja of Benares him¬ 
self, who alk did good service in allaying the excitement of 
the pcq)uhi4;e, and rescuing Christians from their fury. About 
tAvo o’clock in the morning, the party at the cut- 
cherry,Avas removed under an escort to the Mint, 
Avhich was better fitted for defence. Huddling together on the 
roof, they fell asleep at last from sheer exhaustion. The first 
sight thtc met their efes Avhenfcthcy awoke Avas a roAV of galloAvs, 
on which Neill Avas busily hanging batches of mutineers as fast 
as they were brought in.- Soon aftei’Avards he received a 
message from the Go\’'ernment, ordering him to liurry on to 
Allahaljad. Instantly ho telegraphed back—“ Can’t move: 
wanted here.” But though he could not stir himself, he sent on 
one of his subalterns Avith fifty of the Fusiliers. By the 6th ho 
was able to report‘that the cantonments avcic safe.^ I'lius 
Avithin Benaroa itself order av?1s re-established and maintained. 
Tucker, w'ho kncAv that he at least had contributed nothing to 
this result, ascribed it to miracle; but the ballled re]>els Av^ouhl 
have told him that* it was due to the vigour of Neill and 
Gubbin.s, and the loyal co-operation of four native gentlemen. 
Anyhow, no miracle was vouchsafed to keep the country popula¬ 
tion quiet. The story of the slaughter at Benares drove another 
detachment of the Sikhs at Jaunpur to rebel ou the folloAving 
day, and stimulated the villagers to fling off and trample under 
Mutiny at every veSlige of British authority. Then 

'l^'ieker bestirred himself tr^ask Canning for leave 
the districts, to give his chief civil oflicers poAven- of life and 

^ An official who i.ssup.a processes, keeps the roll of witiies.scs and Jiimouiices 
their arrival, makes out lists of riiirlairned pro^Erty and stray cattle, and carries 
out public sales by the Court's onhir, just outside the cutcherry. 

* Timen, Aug. 25, 1857, p. 6, col. 4. 

3 Mead. '* Poyrl. Papers, vol. axx. (1857), p. 480. 
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death. The Governor-General, however, had already issued an 
order placing the Division of 'llenares under martial 

X o ^ Juno 9 

law. Some of the officers used their power with in¬ 
discriminate ferocity. Lads who had heen guilty of nothing 
worse than waving rebel colours and beating tom-toms, were 
summarily executed. Gentlemen volunteered to serve as 
hangmen, and gloried in the skill with which they dis¬ 
posed of their victims. But mere executions, however severe, 
were not enough to restore Briti.sh authority. Landholders 
plundered each other and robbed travellers on the roads; bands 
of dacoits began to infest the countr}*; and parties of dispersed 
sepoys continued to attack isolated posts. 

On the 0th of Jnne^ ^'eill found himself able to^m.sh on for 
Allahabad. Standing at the south - eastern point 
of the Doab, where the sparkling Stream of the 
Jumna loses itself in the tui-bid waters of the Ganges, that city 
commanded both the river and road communication between 
the upper and lowci’ province.s ,of Northern India ; ^wliile its 
grand, massive fort, stoicd with ammunition, and hrif'tling 
with guns, offered an invaluable prize to the d.iring of the 
mutineers. Moreover, its natural importance had of late been 
greatly increase<l h}' the annexation of Oudh, to the southern 
frontier of u4iich it .served as a protection. Thus it is*not too 
mucli to say that the .safety of the entire Nortli-AVest hung upon 
the prcscrvaiion of Allahabad. Kllenl)«rough and Charles 
Napier, recognising its importance, liad always kept it .strongly 
garrisoned by Europeans: but their siieccssoi-s had neglected 
it; and, though Outram had warned Cainiing to jirovido for 
its safety, there was not a single British soldier within its walls 
at the outset of the Mutiny.*^ It was not till the Christian 
inhabitants had been roused by the outbreak at ]\[eerut to 
point out the dcfencelcssncss of their position that sixty invalid 
artillerymen were sent from Ghunar to reinforce them.^ The 
nev’s which startled the English residents stirred up the latent 
disaffection of the discontented M^homedan population, many 

of whom were fallen iioldcs who cursed the Government which 

• 

1 Pari. Papers, vol. xxx. (18.57), p. 4.55. 

* “Had the precautions I proposed been adopted," wrote Ontr.ant, “a 
Earoj)can regiment must luivo been retaineil at Cawnporo to su])p]y the 
Allflhabarl garrison, and Genenu Wlieeler’s paity would have beui .'>avi‘d.”—Sir 
F. J. Goldsniid’s Lift; of Outram, vol, ii. p. 123. 

^ lied T^avwhld, pi>. 
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had brought them to the dust.^ Hero, as elsewhere, there were 
rumours of treacherous designs of the Government against 
the religion of their subjects. Yet here too, as elsewhere, 
the native troops were trusted by their commanders. One 
regiment especially, the 6 th Native Infantry, was the pride 
and delight of the colonel and his officers, who had over shown 
an ailectionate interest in all that concerned the welfare of 
their men. And now the men in their tmm seemed eager to 
show themselves worthy of their olficers. On the 19th of 
May the entire regiment volunteered to march against Delhi. 
Meanwhile the excitcmeifc (jf the pojiulace, though it became 
May *>5 nioro intense aftci* the great Mahomedan festival 
of the Eed, had not developed into insurrection. 
Yet all this* time the chief civilians felt ill at ease; for they 
kncAV that the ])i)pulace A\^ould rise at once if the sepoys should 
mutiny, and they could not regard the sepoys wuth that con- 
lidence which old associations liad fostered in the hearts of the 
officers.^ ^ ^ 

On the 4th of Juno the telegraph brought the news of the 
events that had just j)fissed at Benares. Feeling sure that 
the mutineers whom Neill had driven out of that sbition must 
be marching agairrst Allahabad, tiie magistrate begged (JoloneF 
Simpson of the 6th to send a company of his fegiment with 
two guns to guard the bridge by which the rebels would have 
to cross the (Janges/ Simpson consente 1, and at the same 
time detachefl a party of irpegular cavahy to defend the 
cantonments. The magistrate, who had never trusted the 
native troops, may have only advised the former measure as a 
forlorn hope; ljut even now, with the story of the Benares 
mutiny behjre him, Simpson retained his faith in his own 
regiment. Nay two days later, he paid no heed to a warning 
which he received from a non - commissioned (dliccr of his 
regiment, telling him that the news from Benares had dangerously 
Juno 6 excited the men. At sunset on that day he 
paraded the tr(*o])s in order to read them a letter 
from the Governor-General, thanking the 6 th for their offer 

^ “The existence of a Mahomedan conspiracy to externiinate the English 
was now ("May 31) a matter of woinnely."~-(.1(UqUla lieview, July to Dec. 1858. 
Article, “A District dimjij? a Rehollion,” p. ,59, 

CalcvtUt Eevimo, July to Dec, 1858. Article, “A District duriiiR n 
llcbelUou," p. 59 ; voj. xxx. (1857), p. 800. 
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to march against Delhi. The sepoys listened with apparent 
satisfaction, and cheered liko^ British soldiers. More than ever 
convinced of the loyalty of their model regiment, Simpson and 
his officers rode off the parade-ground to mess. But the men 
did not feel that their day’s work Avas over. An order had just 
been issued for the removal of the guns stationed at the bridge 
to the fort, where they might be more needed; and, Avhen Lieu¬ 
tenant TlarAvard, the oflicer on duty, was preparing to move 
them, the sepoys chosen to form their escort do- 
fiantly asserted their resolve to take them to can- and its con- 
tonments instead. HarAvard hastened to Avarn 
Lieutenant Alexander of the Oudh Irreguiars to intercept the 
mutineers on their Avav to cantonments. Alexander led out his 
men. As soon as he saAV his enemy, he called upon them to 
folloAV him and recover the guns: lait only three rode to the 
attcick: the rest Avent over to the sepoys; and the gallant 
A]exander fell, shot through the heart. Then the sepoys marched 
with their ncAv friends to the Jinos; jfnd, wheri th| deluded 
officers hurried up to recall their men to obedience, they Avere 
ansAvered by a volley of musketry, beneath Avhich five fell. 
Among the other victims of the model regiment Averc seA*en 
young cadets, Avho had only just arrived from England. Night 
had noAv set in ; and the mutineers sallied out into the citj^ to 
seek ncAv fields of crime. First they broke open the gaol, and 
let loose a SAvarm of miscreants to aid them in their Avork. And 
now the magistiate’s fears Avere fealised. The populace folloAA’^ed 
the example of the sepoys; and mutiny AA’^ay merged in sedition. 
Every Christian Avho liail not found refuge in the fort Avas mur¬ 
dered : every Christian home Avas plundered and burned : the 
timid Bengali pilgrims, Avho had come to Avorship at the famous 
shrine of the IVayag, Averc robbed and threatened by the Ma- 
homedans, to Avhom they Avere scarcely less odious than the 
Christians themselves: the shops and the Avarehouses Avere 
rifled: the railway works Avere destroyed: the telegraph wires 
Avere torn down ; and the locomotiA'« engines, which the ignorant 
rebels feared to appro|^ch, were bombarded. Worst of all, six¬ 
teen hundred bullocks, AAffiich the Commissariat had collected for 
the transport service of the column destined for the relief of Cawn- 
poro, were driven off. Within a fcAV' hours the authority of the 
English in Allahabad Avas overthrown; and a green flag, Avaving 
over the KotAvAli, proclaimed the restored suprenuicy of Islam. 
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But the fort still sheltered a few Europeans, and told the 
Mahomedans that their authority was not univer- 
toeS.**^'** sally recognised. Yet even the fort must have 
fallen, if it had not been for the great qiuilities of 
an infantry captain who had once been a private soldier. The 
garrison consisted of the invalid artillerymen, about a hundred 
European volunteers, a company of the sepoy regiment which 
had just mutinied, and a detachment of Sikhs who had lately 
heard of the slaughter of their countrymen at Benares. It 
seemed almost certain that the sepoys and the Sikhs would now 
unite and turn upon their* masters. In this extremity Captain 
Brasyer of tl\e Sikhs forced his men to support him in disarm¬ 
ing the sepoys; while the artillerymen, port-fires in hand, stood 
at the guns, ready to destroy the first man who disobeyed or-ders. 
The sepoys saw that they must give way, and, piiirjg their 
anns at Brasyer’s order, trooped out of the fort to join their 
comrades.^ 

All njjght long the English, .standing on the ramparts of the 
fort, were forced to listen to the yells of the budmashos, who 
were making havoc of their possessions, and watch the fiames 
and lurid smoke ascending from their ruined homes. Next day 

June 7 were chcercd by the arrival of the detachment 

of Fusiliers, whom Neill had sent orl in advance. 
Even with this reinforcement, however, they were still too weak 
to re-establish their authority in the town. And ijow the ex¬ 
ample of the townspeople was boing followed I'.y the [)eoplc of the 
surrounding country. The infection of mutiny and rebellion 
travelled westwaivl to the station of Fatohpur; and Itobert 
Tucker, the judge, standing his ground alone after every other 
European had fled, refusing to purchase life by apostatising to 
Mahomedanism, was rauTdered on the roof of the cutcherry after 
he had himself slain some fourteen of Ids assjulants. On the 
western bank of the Jumna, indeed, a few influential rajas 
found their interest in keeping the people submissive to British 
rule: ^ but the villagers on the eastern side of the Ganges, and 
the Brahmins and Mahomedan landowners of the J)oab openly 

* Marshnmn’s Memoirs of Sir H. Iltirdock, j), 270 ; Fijnes, Aug. 25, 1857, 
p. 6, col. 3 ; Aug. 26, p. 7, col. 2 ; Mead, pp, 131-3 ; OalcuUa Review, July to 
Dec. 1858, p. 60 ; AnnnJ.sof the Indian JivhdlioT\ pp. 401-28. 

2 ‘'ITiey were wi.se enough to see that a servile war, an njirising of the lower 
against the higher classes . . , would not answer their [mrposo .’*—Gakuita 

^ w '1/f in O' n 
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flung off the yoke. The state of tilings was much the same as 
that which has been described as prevalent in the districts round 
Agra and Meerut, and in Kohilkhand. Every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes. Old grudges ivcre avenged. 
Boundary murks were removed. Jlich capitrdists were driven 
out of the estates which they had bought under the Sale Law. 
Villagers impartially robbed eac^li other and the Government. 
Internecine w.ar raged. Meanwhile in Allahabad itself a Ma- 
homedaii, who had jnesented himself to the people as a prophet 
endowed by heaven with miraculous powers, w'as keeping alive 
the awakoneil hatred of the English name. Even in the fort the 
demon of disorder was rampant. The Sikhs fo^iud abundant 
stores of wine, brandy, rum, .and beer in the (adhirs^of the mer¬ 
chants, and solil all that thev^ could not di-ink themselves to the 
Europeans. Men supposed to be on duty w e^-e to be seen stagger¬ 
ing on the I'amparts, so drunk that tliey could not hold their 
muskct.s. Many of the ^■oluntcers soon liecaono as demorali.sed 
as the Sikhs, and joined them in jilifndering the ^louses of 
inoffensive tiaders, and .smashing their furniture. But the reign 
of anarchy w'as doomed. For Neill was fast hurrying up fi-om 
Benare.s; and on the 11th of June he entered the fort wdth 
forty of his men. “Thank God, Sir,’ said the sentry^who ad¬ 
mitted him, * you’ll save us yet. ’' 


Tlie .sentry w'as right. “ On assuming command," wrote 
Neill a few d.ays later, “ I at once detcitnined to ,, 

^ ^ >eulam\e.s 

drive the enemy .away, and o})ei? up some eommuni- .m.t kvsIoi.., 
cation wdtli the countrv. ’ Aeeordinglv', on the ' 
morning of the 12th, he bombarded the suburban >illagc of 
Danioganj, expelled the mob of insurgents who occupied it, 
burned part of it to the ground, and Avon b.ick the 
bridge, which the rebels had seized. The Fusiliers ^ ‘ 


W'cre so exhausted by their rapid journey from Benares and the 
intense heat that they could hardly walk ; but the force of their 
passions sustiiined them ; and, wdth rcckles.s ferocity, they de¬ 
stroyed every native wdiom thoj?’ rould catch. Keinforced on 
the following day by «^fi’esh detachment, a hundred u 

.strong, Neill resolved to put a stop to the disorder 
in the fort. Dircetly after his arrival, he had panidod Iho 


^ Calcutta Rci'icu'y July to TV'<’. pp. 63-t ; Rnclosurcs ti> Letters 
from India, July 4, ISaT, pp. .5(i9-70 ; Times, Aiif,'. 2.^', }>. t>, l-oI. 3 ; Lives 

of Jtidian Officers, vol. ii. p. 373 ; Monlgmuery-Martin, vol. ii. pp. 29(5-7, 310. 
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volunteers, and, severely reprimanding them for their disgraceful 
misconduct, had threatened to eject from the fort the first who 
should offend again. Ho now proceeded to buy up all the 
plundered liquor, and destroyed the rest. He found it less easy 
to dispose of the Sikhs, who had passed entirely beyond the con¬ 
trol of their officers: but Brasyer, who knew the ruling passion 
of his men, with greiit Uict persuaded them that, by taking up 
their quarters outside the fort, they would be in a better position 
for plundering the rebel zamindars. 

Now that order had be^n restored Avithin the fort, Neill had 
a secure base for his operations against the city and the surround¬ 
ing country. * Causing the fort guns to open fire on the suburban 

Junei' he sent out parties of Fusiliers, Sikhs, and 

Irregulars, Avho swept over the country, and scat¬ 
tered rebels and muj;incers in all directions. A detachment of 
Fusiliers went up the river in a steamer, throwing shot right 
and left, and firing every village that they passed. A portion 
of the native town wa5 set on«fire; and volleys of grape and 
canister were showered into the inhabitants, as they ran from 
the flames. Meanwhile another detachment had started from 
Benares to reopen the line of communication, and was burning 
rebel viljages, and hanging rebel zamindjirs as it pursued its 
way. By the 18th the districts were absolutelv ma'stered. The 
Avork of retribution, however, was not over; and some of those 
Avho took part in it, nladdened by the outrages which had been 
inflicted upon their countrymen", rocked little wdioni they slciv, 
so long as they coi\}d slay someone. Volunteers and Sikhs 
sallied out of the fort into the streets, and slaughtered every 
native who crossed their path. A civilian boasted that a com¬ 
mission of which he was chief had hung eight or ten men a day, 
and wrote home a graphic account of the disgusting details of 
their execution.^ TIic system of burning villages, right and 
politic Avhen pursued Avith rliscrimination, was in many instances 
fearfully abu.sed. Old men who had done us no harm, helpless 
women with sucking infants*at their breasts, felt the weight of 
our vengeance no less than the vilest malefactors ; and, as they 

^ Abundant proof of all that I have said in the text ahoul tlie nature of our 
repri.sals is to be found in letters to Knglish anti Tmlitin newspapers written by 
men who acted in or witnessed tlie scenes which they described, in the Vart. 
Papers, and in the pages of Monlgoniery-Martin, wlio devoted special attention 
to the subject. 
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wandered forth from their blazing huts, they must have cursed 
us as bitterly as we cursed the murderers of Cawnpore. But to 
the honour of Neill let it be recorded that to him the infliction 
of punishment was not a delight, but an awful duty. “God 
grant,” ho wrote on the 17th, “ I may have acted with justice. 
I know I have with seveiity, but under all the circumstances I 
trust for forgiveness.” ^ On the same day the magistrate re¬ 
turned to the Kotwali. Not a finger was raised against him. 
In fact, Neill had inspired the populace with such terror that a 
rumour arose that the English were going to bombard the city ; 
and many of the citizens fled witli theii- families into the 
country.^ At no epoch of history has individual character 
achieved more extraordinary I'esults than in the course of the 
Indian Mutiny. 

By this time, however, toil and *i)rivatioM, incessant excite¬ 
ment, bad and scanty food, and intemperat'e drijik 
ing, had told upon the health of the British soldiers. ‘ 

On the 18th cholera broke out^ among •thtiin. Ther<^ were no 
means of mitigating its horrors. Punkahs and medicines were 
almost entirely wanting. Eight men were buried befoie mid¬ 
night. Twenty more- tlied next day. The shrieks of the 
sullerers were so appalling that two ladies in a room over the 
hospital died*of fright.^ * 

Still, the first of the great objects for which Neill had left 
Calcutta had been gained. Within a few days he luj 

had paralysed the insurgent population of a crowded ">*^1 

city and a wide district, and had rebuilt 
shattered fabric of British authority. He* had done this while 
labourijig under a physical weakness that jvould have pi'ostrated 
many energetic men. But nothing could overcome the resolute 
heart of Neill. When he arrived in Allahabad, after a week of 
ceaseless activity and anxiety at Benares, he had felt almost 
dying from complete exhaustion; but “yet,” he wTote to his 
wife, “ 1 kept up heart.” Unable to move, barely able to 
sustfiin consciousness by taking g-epeated draughts of cham¬ 
pagne and water, he had had himself carried into the liat- 
teries, and there, lyiifg on his back, had directed every opera- 


^ Kaye, vol. ii. p. 269. not^ 

- Ib. )i. 208 ; iMihf iXnrs, Aug. 25. 1857 ; Times, Aug. 25, 1857, p. 6, col. 
3 ; Pari. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pj). .5'l.5-6, 5So. 

® lb. pp. 511, 555 ; Times, Ar.g. 26, 1857, p. 6, vol. 6. 
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tion.^ And now he felt that his work was only begun. For 
he know that Lucknow was even then threatened by a mutinous 
soldiery, and that Cawnpore was hard pressed by the army 
of the Nana Sahib. 

^ Lives of Indian Officers, vol. ii. pp. 373-i. 


CHAPTER VIII 


CAWNPORB 


# 

Ever since the nows of tho seizure of Delhi hud I'cached liini, 
Cunning hud felt speciully unxious for the safety of 
Cawnpore. That city was tlio headquarters of a 
Division ; au<l, though its iuiportance as a militaiy station had 
been diTiiinishctl liy the annexati(>n of thtf Punjab, it v|is still a 
position of considci'uhle value. Four native regiments, the 2nd 
Cavalry, and the 1st, h.'lnl, and oGth fnfantry, were u.ssemhled 
within its lines. Yet the entire British force consisted of only 
fifty-nine artillerymen and a few invalids belonging to the 32ud 
Qitceii’s Kegifnent. To add to the ditliculties of the position, 
the station was crowded by an unusuall}’^ largo non-combatant 
population. 

Ca^v'Tipore was situated foitf-two miles south-west of Liick- 
now, on tho southein Itank of the Canges. Tho native town, 
with its dilapidated houses and narrow twisting streets swarm¬ 
ing with hu.sy traders and artisans and r4>viiig biidmashes, lay 
aliout a mile from tho rivi'r. Around it stretched a dull, sandy 
plain. South-east of the town, and separated fiom it by a 
canal, were the native lines, long rows of mud hovels, thatched 
with straw. Here, after morning parade, du.sky wairiors were 
1o be seen loafing about in groups and gossijiing; while others, 
squatting on the ground in the c< 4 ol linen drawers which they 
hiid put on after Hinging off their light, uncomfortiihle uniforms, 
were placidly eating ftieir rice. Moving on, and skirting tho 
north-eastern quarter of the town, tho traveller w'ould have 
come to the theatre, new which, on rising ground, stood the 
assembly rooms and tho church with its wdiito tower soaring 
above a clump of trees. l.iOoking dowui the strip of country 
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that lay between the river and the town, and stretched for some 
miles beyond the latter, he would have seen the cantonments, a 
long, straggling line of brick houses coated with white paint, 
each standing in its own compound, a sort of paddock some three 
or foiu* acres in extent, 4 ^hut in )>y an untidy, crumbling mound 
and ditch. The country was broken by ravines; and here and 
there among the bungalows native temples peeped out .above 
clumps of trees. Tlie treasury, the gaol, and the magazine 
stood near the further extremity of the line. Pinnaces with 
light, taper masts, and unwieldy country boats, looking like 
floating hay-stiicks, lay moored close to the landing-steps on the 
sacred river; and across the bridge of boats which spanned its 
broad flood, travellers were continually passing on their way to 
or from Lucknow.^ 

In the spring of 1857 the English residents were leading 
the ordinary life of an Anglo-Indian community. Morning 
rides, work in cutcheiry or on parade, novel-reading, racquets, 
dinners, balls filled up the time. Pretty women laughed .and 
flirted, as they listened to the music of the band in the cool of 
the evening, and talked perhaps of the delightful balls which 
the Nana had given in his palace up the river, before he had 
started on that inexplicable tour. Suddenly the news of the 
great dilsasters at Meerut and Delhi arrived; and the life of the 
little society was violently wrenched into a new channel.- 

Tho commander .of the Division was General Sir Hugh 
Wheeler. When the mutiny broke out, it was 

Whaler!* generally believed that, whoever else might fail, he 
would be equal to the occasion; for, though he was 
an old man, he had npt lost his bodily vigour or his activity of 
mind; he had provefl himself on many hard-fought fields to be 
a brave and determined .soldier; and he was known to be 
acquainted with the character and to possess the confidence of 
the sepoys in an especial degree.** And in one respect at least 
he did stand out from the great mass of British officers. Ho 
was not long beguiled by thp pleasing fancy that his men would 
remain faithful, though all around them should prove traitors. 
On the contrary, soon after he received the news of the outbreak 

* Mowbray Tbomsoa’s >Stor?/ of Cmvnpore, pp. 18-23 ; Hunter’s Impmal 
Oazdteer, vol. vi. p. 81; Russell’s Diary in India, vol. i. p. 179 ; Miss Roberts’s 
Jlindostan, vol. ii. p. 41 ; G. 0. 'rrcvelyaii’s Cdwnpore, pp. 6, 11-16, 65. 

Th. pp. 13, 65, 74-5. 

® Mowbray Thomson, pp. 140-1; Red Pamphlet, pp. 123-4. 
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at Meerut, ho saw that his regiments, though they did not 
slacken in the performance of their duty, were })ecomiiig possessed 
by an insane fear of the monstrous designs which the prevalent 
fables ascribed to the English, and might sooner or later be 
driven by sheer panic to revolt. Ho therefore determined to 
lose no time in securing a place of refuge for those .selection 
under his charge. The most natural position to 
select was the magazine, a strong, roomy building, ’ 
which, being surrounded by bullet-proof walls, and protected on 
one side by the river, was well fitt^il for defence. Wheeler 
decided against it, however, on tlie ground th.at, before occupy¬ 
ing it, ho would bo oldigcd to witlidraw iis sepoy guard, and 
thus inevital)ly precipitate a rising. IVloreovc'-r, .though he 
feared that the native rcgiiiu'uts would eventually mutiny, ho 
had good reason to believe that they v ould^ hasten at once to 
join their comrades at Delhi. Thinking, then, that he would 
only have to repel the possible attacks of a mob of undisciplined 
budmashes until .snc<;our should r»ach hinf, he conteiitet himself 
with throwing up a weak entteuchmenl close to the native lines. 
If, howevei’, ho had waited for the reinfoi’come.uts which he was 


, soon to receive, he might have seized the magazine with small 
loss, perha[).s with none at all ; for nnmberles.s exum])^.s have 
shown that tUc sejxjy ahvay-s bows down before the nvau who 
has the courage to take the initiative against him. On the 
other hand, liis apparently well-founded belief that, after the 
first outbreak of mutiny, the sejjoys Avould hasten to I)elhi as 
the focius of rchellion, instead of waiting tQ att.ick him, was a 
strong argument in fayour of the course wliich he pursued. 
Not many Anglo-Indian generals would havu shown more judge¬ 
ment than this gallant \ctoran.^ 

While making these preparations for defence, he applied for 
reinforcements from Lucknow ; ami Henry Lawu’ciice, 
though ho himself had no superttuity of European 
troops, generously sent fifty men of the 32nd and a 
half battery of guns under Lieutenaitt Ashe." Ihiliappily, about 


' Trevelyju), pp. 7-1-5, ; (\ui'npore Massiiny, Tw W. .T. Sln-p!ii*ril (ojie 

of tho garrison), pp, 8 , t); Pitpcr.% vol. x.\'x. (18.57), p. 3tS ; lUii I’luuphl- \ 

pp. 123-4. nui fjuestioii is fully »liscusM-tl in A]ip. (1. Si‘i‘ Plan fai'iiig ]i. U7. 

~ Mowbray Thomson, p. 30 ; Wiibbins, ]>. 28 ; Tivvelyan, p, 1 ) 8 , Kayo (vol. 
ii. p. 29) says that 84 men of the 32ml were sent, but mentions lu a nolo Ibat 
Lawrence’s military seeretaiy set the iminber down at .50. So did Lawrence liim- 
solf in tt telegram dated Jlay 23.—A'ac/wnm lo tietn-t Lcthrsj'nm. India. 
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the sjime time Wheeler stooi^ed to court the good offices of 
another and less trustworthy ally. The Government treasui’e 
at the suburb of Nawdbganj -was at the mercy of a guard of 
sepoys whom he distrusted, but who, he felt sure, would resist 
any attempt to withdi-a\v it from their keeping. Ho therefore 
resolved to ask the Nana to lend a body of his retainers for the 
protection of the treasury. In vain was he warned 
by Lawrence and JVIartin Gubbins that it would be 
the Naila Sahib. height of folly to put any trust in one whoso 
recent movenjionts had laid him open to such gi’avo 
suspicion. He might, indeed, have retorted with some show of 
reason. For he had been led to believe that it would be possible 
to win the» cordial support of the Nana by oflering to procure 
for him that pension which had been so long withheld. Besides, 
had not the Nana always lived on the most friendly terms with 
the lilnglish residents at Cawnporo ? Had he not invited Bi-itish 
officers to his table, played billiards vdth them, chatted with 
them, siAoked with them ? What reason then was there to 
regard him with suspicion 1 Might it not even be judicious to 
entrust the women of the garrisop to his care 1 This last idea 
was not carried out; but on the 22nd the treasury was placed 
under his jjrotection.^ 

On the same day there was a general migt’ation of non-com¬ 
batants from the English (jiiarter to the enirench- 
JuBpoiit*? merit. 'Fhe confusion and alarm which prevailed 
among ihcm^ were enough to suggest the idea of 
mutiny to men so tpiick to perceive and so ready to take advan- 
tiige of any sign of fear as sepoys have ahvays shown themselves 
to be. On the 23rd, Wheeler telegraphed to Lawrence;—“It 
is almost certain that the troops will iiso to-night.” 
When, however, the Eed had passcfl hy without an 
outbreak, he began to feel that the danger was over, and, in the 
warmth of his gratitude, even repaid the genei'osity of Lawrence 
^ })y semling on to him a portion of tlic reinforce¬ 

ments which h'e had received from Benares. The 
danger was not over. There was sore a»;xiety in the hearts of 
the Christians. Ladie.s Avffiose husharids w'cre reipiired to sleep 
in the lines, hardly dared to hope, as they said good-bye to them 
at night, that they would over see ‘chem again. The letters 

^ Gulibiii.s, p. 31; Mowbray ThraTison, pp. 32-3. 

2 Kaye, vol. ii. jjj), 300-1. 


May ‘>i. 
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that were sent off towards the end of the month to catch the 
homeward mail, were full of dark forehodinga.^ Outwardly the 
sepoys remained comparatively quiet; but they were secretly 
plotting among themselves, and intriguing through the medium 
of their leaders with the Nana. Nothing but the procrastination 
of the infantry, who were less eager, or at any rate less im¬ 
petuous than the cavalry, delayed the crisis so long.^ At last, 
on the night of the 4 th of June, it came. 

The cavalry rose first, and galloped to Nawdbg-anj. The 1st 
Infantry soon hurried after them. Then the two 
regiments, making common cause with the Nana’s niutmy- 
retainers, burst open the gaol, destroyed the public * 0111008 , rifled 
the treasury, and made themselves masters of the contents of 
the magazine. In the midst of their i'evels, however, they won¬ 
dered why they had not been joined by the •other two infantry 
regiments. The sequel proved that the latter could have had 
no fixed purpose of rising, if they were not actually loyal in 
intention. All through the night tiny remained * 
quiet. At two o’clock in the morning they went 
on parade. When the parade was over, they were dismissed to 
their lines, and proceeded to cook their breakfasts. Soon after¬ 
wards messengers from the mutineers rode up and urged them 
to come and take their part in the division of the plunder. 
The 56th yielded to the temptation. The bulk of the 53rd 
were still standing their ground when, with unhappy want of 
judgement, Wheeler ordered A^she to open fire upon them. 
Then all broke and Hod, except some eighty«men, who remained 
persistently faithful to their salt.^ 

Meanwhile, the mutineers had sent a* deputation of their 
officers to sound the intentions of the Nana. Introduced into 
his presence, the spokesman addressed him in these words, 
“Maharaja, a kingdom aM^‘lits you if you join our enterprise, 
but death if you side with our enemies.” “ What have I to do 

1*1’- 33-7 ; Lotlcr May 28 to the Ti)>nis, Oct. 22, 

J)* /j COl« 

“The 53rd and 56th N. I. showed great lukewarmness until the mutiny 
actually broke oat. The 1st N. f. ami 2iul Cavalry were the iii-stigators.” 
De^sttions t<tlceu at Cawnjme under tlie direction of Lient.-Col. O. IT. 
p. 75. 

^ Depositions, pp. 30, 32 ; Tfevelyan, pp. 95-8 ; Mowbray Thomson, pp. 39- 
41 ; Gasdleer of tfte vol. vi. p. 169, note 1. Besivles the 80 lucu, the 

native olucers of the 53rd remained faiilifui, having been already called into the 
catrouchmeul. 
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with the British ? replied the Nairn; “lam altogether yours.” 
The officers went on to ask him whether he would load them to 
Delhi. He assented, and then, laying his hands upon the head 
of each, swore that he would observe his promise. The dele¬ 
gates returned to their comrades; and next morning the four 
Juno •' regiments marched as far as Kalidnpur, on the road 
to Delhi. But the idea of going to Delhi was by 
no means pleasing to the advisers of the Nana. Chief among 
them was a crafty young Mahomedan, named Azimulla, who 
had gone to London, as hjs agent, to lay his petition before the 
Court of Directors, and had consoled him for its 1 ‘cjection with 
the tale that? England had fallen from her high place among the 
nations of ilurope. This man exerted all his eloquence to dis¬ 
suade his master from yiehiing to the wishes of the sepoys. The 
Nana was easily con^dneed. Why .should he, a Brahmin, place 
himself under the orders of a Mahomedan king 1 Why should 
he commit political suicide by going to a place whore he would 
'be lost kmong a crowd of gitatcr men ? Why should he not 
return to Cawnpore with his new allies, oveqjowcr that handful 
of Englishmen collected in their miserable entrenchment, and 
establish, by the right of conquest, the claim so unjustly denied 
by their detested Government ? There was no time to be lost. 
Hiding with all speed to Kalidnpur, he urged tlie sepoys to give 
up the idea of marching on Delhi, and held out to them high 
hopes of the glory and the plunder which ihe}^ might acquire by 
going back with him to attack fhe Engll.sh. The sepoys listened, 
and were persuaded At sunrise on the 6th the whole brigade 
was marching down the Delhi road towards Cawnpore. Early 
in the morning Whctler received a letter from the Nana, warn¬ 
ing him to expect an attack. The nows was indeed a cruel dis¬ 
appointment to all his people. They had been spared the horrors 
which accompanied mutiny at so many other stations; they had 
been allowed to hope that they would soon be relieved, and bo 
free, some perhaps to do good service against the enemies of 
their country, others to rfijoin their friends, to wait in some 
secure abode for the restoration of pcjyic, or to return to their 
own land. And now their hopes were shattered. Not all, how¬ 
ever. There, within those miserable defences, they could still 
bear themselves in a manner worthy 6f their motherland. Sadly 
then, but resolutely they waited for the threatened attack. For 
a time there was no sign of its coming; for the rebels were busy 
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gorging themselves with tlie plunder of the city, insulting re¬ 
spectable natives, and murdering the stray Europeans who had 
not put themselves under Wheeler’s protection. But towards 
ten o’clock flames were seen rising here and there above the 
nearest quarter of the city : presently the crack of musketry was 
heard, and now again more plainly : armed men were descried 
hurrying confusedly over the canal bridge; nearer and nearer 
they came, and now they were pouring into the lines: a pulF of 
smoko arose; a round shot came crashing into the entrenchment; 
the garrison were swift to answer the challenge; the bugle 
soumied; the defenders fell in at thei![’ appointed posts; and the* 
cries of tonified women and startled children, mingling with the 
roar of the contending artillery, proclaimed that the siege of 
Cawnpore had b<>gun.^ 

It was indeed a tragic moment m the world’s history; for 
never, since wars began, had a besieged garrison ^ 
been cnlled upon to do oi* to siifFer greater things 
than were a])pointcd for tlie gs^Tison «f Cawnpore. t The bc: 
sieging arm}'- numbererl some three thousand trained soldiers, 
well fed, well lodged, well armed, and supplied -with all muni¬ 
tions of war, aided by the retainers of their newly-elected chief, 
and supported by the sympathies of a large portion of the civil 
])Of»ulation. * The besieged were few in number, amf had to 
contend against almost every disadvanbige that ctmld concciv- 
al)ly have been arj'aycd against them. Besides a few civilians 
and a small band of faithful ?R;poys, they could only muster 
about four hundred English fighting men, niore than seventy of 
whom were invalids.- AVholly insufficient in itself, this small 

^ Mowbray Thomson, i>. 65 ; Jh'imitions, pp. 51, .54, 62, 6.5, 67, 76 ; 

Trevelyan, pp. 103-7, IH, 120, 123-4; lliary ol'Nanakchaud, p. vii.; Shepherd, 

P11. 20-1. 

^ Shepherd gives the following statciiicut of the numbers ;— 


European soldiers.210 

Native musicians (belonging to native regiments) . 44 

Otticera, about . . . . . . .100 

Non-military, about . ^ . . .100 

Loyal native ollicers and se.poy'^, about . . 20 

Servants, about . . . . .50 

Women and cUilaren, about.376 

Total, about . . . 000 


Moat of the faithful sepoys were ordered to oecupy a hospital, .about six hundred 
yards east of the entrenchment. They del'cuded it until Juno 9 or 10, when it 
was sot on lire. 
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force was encumbered by the charge of a helpless throng of 
women and children. Combatants and non-combatants alike 
experienced now for the first time the unmitigated fierceness of 
a tropical summer. jMcu who, with every appliance at hand for 
counteracting the depressing effects of the climate, had been 
wont to regard a morning parade at that season of the year as a 
hardship, had now to fight all day beneath the scorching rays of 
an Indian summer sun. Women who had felt it an intolerable 
grievance to have to pass the long summer days in luxurious 
rooms artificially cooled, with delicious iced drinks to slake their 
thirst, and exciting novels to distract their thoughts, were now 
huddled together, without the most ordinary comforts, in two 
stifling barracks, which offered the only shelter to he found 
within the precincts of the entrenchment. In comparison with 
the entrenchment itself, the defences of LondondeiTy, which 
appeared so contemptible to Lewis’s lieutenants, might have 
been called formidable. It was in fact merely a weak mud wall, 
about foiy' feet in height, aud ^constructed of earth so dry and 
friable as to be unable to resist the shock even of a bullet. 
Perhaps even the heroes of the Cawnpore garrison might have 
despaired of defending so frail a barrier against the overwhelm¬ 
ing numbers of their enemy, if they had had to trust to it alone. 
There avUs, however, one clement of strength in their position. 
Close to the western corner of the entrenchment lay a row of 
barracks, two of which they had contrived to occupy. One of 
these, known as No. 2 banack, they regarded as the key of 
their position.^ Yet even this advankige was not wholly their 
own; for the enemy*took care to avail themselves of the cover 
which the unoccupied .buildings offered. Such were the desperate 
odds against which the doomed garrison now steeled their hearts 
to contend.’^ 

From the moment when the crash of that first shot gave the 
signal, the struggle was maintained, almost without a pause, hy- 
day and night.® Day and night the enemy hurled a continuous 
shower of shot, and shell, ajid bullets into the entrenchment: 
day and night the defenders, with ever lessened numbers, sent 
back a feebler discharge. Soldiers, civilians, and loyal sepoys 

^ Mowbray Thomson, pp. 69, 70. 

* Ndtiakchaiwl, pp. ix. xii. xiv. xv.-xviii.; Trevelyan, pp. 117-20, 136, 143*6. 

^ iJepostilions, p. 34 ; Diary of an Opium Gonnuslita at Cawnpore {E'^osurcs 
to Secret Letters frwn India, Aug. 1857, pp. 643-54); Shepherd, p. 25. 
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stood side by side; and, while the artillciynien replied, as best 
they could, to the crushing hro of the Nana’s heavy batteries, 
the infantry, each man with a pile of loaded muskets l>efore him, 
astonished the rebels by the swiftness and accuracy of their lire. 
Meanwhile the barracks, compissed about by a swarm of enemies, 
were defended with desperate tenacity by a liandful of men, who 
had as stern a battle to maintain and as heavy a load of weari¬ 
ness to endure as their comrades in the trenches, though, more 
fortunate than those, they were spared the agony of beholding 
the sufferings of their women and children. Day and night all 
fought on alike ; for there was no rcst*for any but those to whom 
the sleep of death was vouchsafed ; or, if a man sank down ex¬ 
hausted under the heel of his gun or the shelter ot the wall, ho 
was soon roused by the noise of musketry, and awoke from 
dreams of homo or of coming relief tt) a life-in-death within the 
ontronchmont of Cawnporc. The num])er* of those who thus 
awoke grow smaller day after day. AVithin the first week fifty- 
nine artillerymen, all that the gayison Cf»ild muster, w^re killed 
or wounded at their posts. Women as well as men fell victims 
to the enemy’s fire. A private w'as walking with his wife, when 
a single bullet killed him, broke both her arms, and wounded can 
infant whom she was carrying. An officer was tiilking with a 
comrade at tlw main-guard, when a musket ball struck htin ; and, 
as he was limping painfully towards the barracks to have his 
wouiul dressed, Lieutenant Mowbray Thomson of the 56th, who 
was supporting him, was struck 4 ilso ; and both fell helplessly to 
the ground. Presently, as Thomson lay woefully sick of his 
wound, another officer came up to condole \vdth him ; and he too 
received a wound from which he died before the cad of the siege. 
Young Godfrey Wheeler, a son of the General, was lying w'ouiided 
in one f)f the barracks, when a round shot crashed through the 
wall of thfe room, aiul carried off his head in the sight of his 
mother and sisters. JAttlechildren, straggling outside the bai’racks, 
wore deliberately shot down.^ The record of these horrors is 
only a page torn from a volume of tragedy. Yet not a mmmnr 
was heard. The aciitest sufferings were patiently, and by some 
oven cheerfully endurcH. 

The siege had barely lasted a week when an event occurred 
which the garrison had loiig regarded as inevitable, juno ii. 

* lAft of Sir IT. Lawrence, p. 696 ; Mowbrny Thomson, pp. 61*71, 84-5,136, 
140. 
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and which warned them to prepare for sufferings far heavier 
than any they had yet endured. A red-h6t shot struck 
the thatched roof of one of the barracks, within which the 
woTiien aiul children, the sick and wounded were lying; and 
in a few minutes the entire building was enveloped in flames. 
Then ensued the most awful, yet, for some who • took part 
in it, the most glorious scene of this dreadful siege,—the 
fire illuminating the darkness of the night; the helpless 
sufferers within the burning building mingling their shrieks 
for help with the ceaseless boom of the artillery and the con¬ 
tinuous swift roar of thb flames; the soldiers running from 
their posts, ^and, though girt about by two deadly perils, on 
the one side the infernal fire from the enemy’s batteries and 
musketry, on the other the downward crash of glowing masses 
of masonry and Imrning Jaftcis, yet striving to extinguish the 
flames, and rcsciiifig their friends from an agonising death; 
while, outside the entrenchment, the unrelenting rebels, taking 
full advantage of the*distraction of the garrison, worked their 
guns with feverish energy, as though they honied, with the aid 
of the conflagration, at one stroke to complete the ruin of their 
victims. "When the flames had subsided, the men of the 32nd, 
regardless of the fire which their enemies continued to direct 
against *them, began diligently to rake the ashes in search of 
their lost medals.’ It was a bright example of the romantic 
sensibility of the British soldier. 

During the earlier days of «the siege the enemy, conscious of 
their moral inferiority to the men whom they had driven to 
bay, and relying on the strength of their artillery, contented 
themselves mainly with the safe process of bombardment: but 
on the 12th of June, thinking perhaps that they had by this 
time broken the spirit of thcii* opponents, they mustered courage 
to attempt a general assault on the British position. They 
could see their handful of victims within; they had but to make 
one resolute charge, and in a few minutes they might have 
borne down every man liy Uie crushing weight of their numbers. 
At first they moved confidently forward; but they could not 
nerve themselves to face the stern'' resistance which they 
encountered; and soon the survivors, terrified by the sight of 
their falling comrades, turned and fh'd.^ They knew that they 

^ Mowl)rriy H^iomKon, pp, 5)2-5. 

Jh. p. 93 ; Najiakeliaiifl, p. xii. ; Annals of Ihe Indian Rdtdlwn^ p. 677. 
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had failocl, and confessed their failure by returning to their old 
tactics, 

The most trying period of the siege had now begun. There 
was so little food left th;i,t the daily ration of each ])erson had 
to be reduced to a handful of flour and a handful of split peas. 
If the enemy were afraid to assault, their firing was as incessant 
as ever. Round shot plumped and bounded over the open 
ground, hurled down masses of timber from the remaining 
barrack, and sent bricks flying in all directions; bullets pattered 
like haii against the walls, and broj^c the windows to atoms. 
On the 14th .'i chosen band sallied forth, spiked Sfjveral guns, 
and inflicted heavy loss upon their astouiided persecutors: but 
more guns wore soon l)rought to bear upon the devojed garrison. 
They Avere far less able to reply than they had been at the 
beginning; for one of their guns bad lost its muzzle, tAvo 
had had their sides battered in, and a fourtfi had f)cen knocked 
ofl’its carriage. While fresh hosts of rebels and mutineers were 
daily SAvarming up to SAvell tins ranks«of their eneitics, their 
own numbers Avero greatly diminished. Some Avero struck down 
by the sun, or Avasted by fever ; others pined aAvay from exposure, 
from hunger, or from thirst; others Aveiit mad under the burden 
of their sufferings. More Avretched still AAva.s the fate of the 
wounded; f(fr the fire had destroyed the surgical instruments 
and the inedic.al stores; and death, Avhich came too sloAvdy, Avas 
their only healer. But most to be pitmd of all Averc those 
Avomen Avho still survived. Thfi destruction of the barrack had 
robbed them even of the Avrctchcd shelter^Avhich they had had 
before; and noAv their only resting-place AA^as the hard earth, 
their only protection the crumbling mud Avail beneath Avhich 
they lay. They Averc begrimed AA’ith diit; their dresses AA^ere 
in rags; their checks Avere pinched and haggard, and their 
brows ploughed Avith furroAvs. There Avore some even Avho, 
while stuniied by horrid sounds, and sickened by foul or ghastly 
sights, had to suffer the pains of labour, and gave birth to 
infants for whose future they c«uld not dare to hope. A 
skilful pen might describe the acuteness of their bodily suffer¬ 
ings : but who can ima*^inc the intensity of their menhil tortures ? 
They lacked the grim consolation of fighting an unyielding 
battle against desperate odds, which may cvej) then have 
sustained the heart of the soldier. Yet they never despaired. 
They gave the iirtillerymcn their stockings for grape-cases j they 
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handod round ammunition to the infantry; and they cheered all 
alike by their uncomplaining spirit and their tender, gracious 
kindness. The return which the men made for their devotion 
was the most acceptable service that they could have performed. 
They saw little children around them dying of thirst; and they 
resolved to relieve them. There was only one well within the 
entrenchment; and, to reach it, they had to pass over the most 
exposed part of the position. But they could not bear to hear 
the children’s piteous cries; and, at the cost of many heroic 
lives, the labour of love was performed.^ 

About the middle of tlfo siege the grim irony of fortune sent 
a solitary stjranger to reinforce the enfeebled garrison. The 
men were standing, as usual, at their posts, when they were 
amazed to see an English officer galloping towards the entrench¬ 
ment, and presently leaping over the barrier which had defied 
every attack of the enemy. It was a young lieutenant of the 
7th Cavalry, named Bolton, who had been sent out on district 
duty fronr Lucknow, and who„ turned adrift by the mutiny of 
his men, was fain to share even the desperate fortunes of the 
garrison of Cawnpore.- His was the only aid that Wheeler ever 
received. Two hundred men, he knew, would suffice to raise 
the siege; for the mutineers were greatly dispirited; and most 
of them'had more zest for plunder than for fight. * On the 14th 
he wrote urgently to Lawrence for help; and sometimes the 
men, hearing a sound of distant cannonading, brightened 
up for a moment in the hope that relief was coming; but 
presently the old look of care would steal back again over 
their faces.^ At last a letter came, which Lawrence 
Juno 1 C. had written with a breaking heart, saying that it 
was impossible for him to spare a detachment from the weak 
force which was all he had for the protection of his own people. 
The garrison received the news with manly resignation. Captain 
Moore of the 32nd, a man to whom common consent has 
June 18. assigned the first place among the defenders of 
Cawnpore, wrote, in the name of his chief and of 
his comrades, that, since no help could be afforded them, it was 
the fixed resolution of all to hold the' position to the last.^ 

* Mowbray Thomson, pp. 78-84, 99, 100, 10,4, 113-4, 1.36-7 ; Shepherd, pp. 
46, 62-3. 

® Mowbray Tliomson, p. 120. ’ Ih. p. 114. 

■* Life of Sir II. Lawrm<^ p. 693 ; Gubbins, p. 443. 
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From tho beginning he had cheered on the men by his hopeful 
face and gallant example, and consoled the women by his 
courteous, tender sympathy; he had illuminated even the 
glorious recoKl of tho 32 nd by his surpassing valour; and now, 
when hope had all but vanished, he was still, though enfeebled 
by a wound, tho life and soul of the defence. Under him 
fought the survivors of a band of officers, each one of whom was 
a hero, besides those private soldiers who, though their names 
find no mention here, are not forgotten by the army, or by the 
people of England. Not less brave than they, though by pro¬ 
fession a man of peace, was Moncri^, the chaplain, whom all 
loved for his constancy and self-denial, and who, goipg from post 
to post, spoke words of hope and consolation, which Avere all the 
more solemn and impressive because none of those Avho heard 
them could tell Avhothcr he would be ipared to listen to another 
service. No Avonder that the hosts of thh enemy could not 
prevail against men like these. No wonder that when, on the 
23rd of June, they came on, fqi’tificd by solemn ofths, and 
stimulated by malignant hatred, to attempt another assault, 
they wore hurled back, as befoi*e, in ignominious rout. But the 
end was not far off. Two more attempts were miide to obtain 
relief. On tho 24th a Eurasian soldier loft the entrenchment in 
disguise, hoping to procure reinforcements from Allahitbad, but 
returned unsuccessful. On the same day a commissariat official 
named Shepherd, went out, disguised as a .native cook, but Avas 
soon taken prisoner. Next day a woman came into the en¬ 
trenchment, Avith a letter from tho Nana, offering a 
safe passage to Allahabad to every member of 
tho garrison who had not been “connected AA'ith the acts 
of Ijord Dalhousie.” The offer was vehemently resisted by 
tho younger officers, who could not bear the thought of 
surrendering tho position which had been so nobly defended; 
and oven Wheeler, suspicious of tho Nana’s sincerity, Avas 
inclined to return a refusal, until Moore, whose jealousy 
for the honour of his country ajid of his profession could 
not bo questioned, pointed out that, as succour could 
not possibly arrive ii# time, an honourable capitulation held 
out the only chance of saving tho lives of tho women 
and children. An armistice was accordingly arranged. An 
hour after dusk tho Nana gathered together in his tent 
five or six of his advisers, and arranged with them a 
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plan the execution of which will be presently described. Next 
jmio '’c. luoi’ning the represenfcitives of the besieged and of 
nitMMpitui!!" the besiegers met to discuss terms of surrender, 
tiou. Ij. pi'oposed that the garrison should give up 

their position, their guns, and their treasure; and that in return 
they should be allowed to march out with their arms and a 
certain proportion of ammunition, and bo provided with boats 
and provisions for the voyage to Allahabad. One hitch occurred. 
The Nana required that the position should bo evacuated that 
night. Wheeler replied ^lat he could not possibly march out 
until the following morning. Then the Nana threatened to 
renew the liombardment, and boasted that in a few days he 
would put fiYcry one of the garrison to death. He was told in 
reply that he might fulfil his threats if he could, but that there 
was enough powder still left in the magazine to blow him and 
the two armies together into the air. The bare suggestion was 
enough to bring him to his senses. The treaty was fortlnvith 
signed: fjhe guns were^ delivemd over to the enemy; and the 
garrison lay down for their last sleep within the entrenchment 
of Cawnpore.^ 

Early in the morning they marched out, and looked for the 


June ar. 


last time on that battered and crumbling wall of 


clay, which they had defended for' nearly three 
weeks against the assaults of an enemy ten times as numerous 
as themselves. Some of them may have felt a vague foreboding 
of coming danger; for it was'vvhispcrcd tiiat one of the dele¬ 
gates, who had gone to see whether the boats were ready, had 
overheard the sepoys pronounce the ominous word “massacre.” 
But even the most anxious must have ventured to look forward 
to a time when, sitting over the fireside in their English homes, 
they would tell to awe-struck listeners the story of the great 
siege. Even now some were found to sympathise with them in 
what they had done and suffered. As the wan and ragged 
column filed along the road, the women and children in bullock- 
carriages or on elephants, tiie wounded in palanquins, the fight¬ 
ing men on foot, sepoys came clustering up round the officers 
whom they had betrayed, and talked, in wonder and admiration, 
of the surpassing heroism of the defence. About three-quarters 
of a mile from the entrenchment a ravine, spanned by a wooden 

i Mowbray Thomson, pp. 105-0, ]2G-8, 130-2, M].2, 148-50; Ndnakchand, 
p. xviii. 
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bridge, ran, at right angles to the road, towards the river. Ar¬ 
riving at the bridge, the prdfcessiori turned aside, and began to 
thread its way down the ravine. And now the banks of the 
Ganges were close at hand. The unwieldy boats, with their 
thatched roofs, were seen drawn up close to the water’s edge; 
and a grcjit crowd of natives of every class was waiting to look 
on at the embarkation. Theie were some too wlio had not 
come merely to look on. More than a thousand infantry sepoys 
and several scpiadrons of cavalry w^cre posted behind cover on 
the banks; and Tantia Topi, a favouijpd counsellor of the Nana, 
who was destined to play a conspicuous pjirt in the rebellion,* 
was there to execute his master’s orders foi ihe im^nagement of 
the embarkation. 

AVhat those orders were, presently appeared. Those troops 
had not come to serve as a guard of honour. They had come to 
be the instrumetits for executing that plan which the Nana and 
his counsellors had devised. No mud wall separated them now 
from the men and the women ivho had defied them Their 
numbers and their artillery must surely he irresistible now. 
Now, therefore, was tlie moment to take the time-honoured 
vengeance of a besieging army upon an obstinate 
gariison. Hardly had the embarkation begun, when 
a bugle sounded. Immediately afterwards a host of 
sepoys, Icajung up from behind the bushes and the houses on 
cither bank, lifted their muskets to their * shoulders; and a hail 
of bullets fell upon the dense cA)wd of passengers, as they were 
clamlKiring on board. Cannon roared out,^and grape-shot raked 
the boats from stem to stern. Almost at the same instant the 
thatched roofs, which had been purposely strewed beforehand 
with glowing cinders, burst into flame. Thmi the sick and the 
woumled, who had surviveil the destruction of the barrack and 
the horrors of the siege, were suffocated or burned to death. 
The able-bodied men sprang overboard, and strove with might 
and main to push off the boats into deep water: but all save 
three stuck fast. Ashe, and Bolton, and Moore were shot down 
as they stood in the water. Women and children bent down 
under the sides of the floats, trying to escape the bullets. Some 
ten or twelve men swam for dear life after the nearest lioat: 
but one soon sank exhausted : others, struck by gratie or bullets, 
gasped, and beat the bloody surf, and turned over dead; and 
throe only reached the boat. Now the troopers rode with drawn 
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sabres into the river, and slashed the cowering women to death. 
Little infants were dragged from their mothers’ arms, and torn 
to pieces. Suddenly, however, a messenger came from the 
Nana, saying that no more women or children were to be put 
to death. The slaughter therefore ceased; and the trembling 
survivors, a hundred and twenty-five in number, their clothes 
drenched, and tom, and mud-stained, and dripping with blood, 
were dragged back to Cawnpore.^ 

Meanwhile the army of murderers at the river-side had still 
work to do; ,^or it was the Nana’s will that every 
Christian man should bo destroyed. Of the boats 
•that had been floated into mid-stream, one only 
escaped. The other two drifted to the Oudh bank, where they 
were assailed by a new fife. One, struck by a round shot, was 
rapidly sinking, when those on board scrambled on to the un¬ 
injured boat. But even its occupants soon found that their 
suflferings had only begun. They had no oars, no rudder, 
and no food. The water of *^tho Ganges was all that passed 
their lips, save prayers,, and shrieks, and groans.^ Their 
numbers were rapidly diminished;. for their enemies crowded 
along the banks and fired upon them whenever an opportunity 
arose; gind, though soon after noon they drifted beyond 
the reach of the guns, the sepoys still kept up with them, 
and harassed them by repeated volleys of musketry. It 
seemed to their jaded imaginations that that dreadful day 
would never come to an end. ®Lato in the afternoon the boat 
stuck fast on a sandbank; and, before they succeeded in forcing 
it off, darkness had come on. As the night dragged slowly by, 
they stranded again aiid again ; and every time the men had to 
get out of the boat, and push it oft’ into the stream. Day broke; 
and, seeing no sepoys, they began to hope that they were to be 
left unmolested. But about two o’clock the boat 
June 28. again got aground; and the rebels presently appear- 


* Mowbray Thomson, pp. ISS-?, 166-70; Depositiovs, pp. 21, 87, 96-7, 99- 
100, 102-3, 112 ; Annals of ths Indian RMlion, pj). 685-6. Sfjeaking of the 
preparations for the massacre, Ndnakchand obseTvcs,<i^“ The troopers of the Riasala 
remonstrated with the Nana, .and observed that it was mor.> honourable to fight 
the Europeans openly. . . . The Nana assured Iheni that . . , according to his 
creed, it was quite allowable to take false oathsMl sucli junctures, and that when 
the object was to annihilate an enemy, he would not hesitate to take an oath 
. . . on the Ganges, or adopt any one of a hundred other artifices,” pp. xix. xx, 

* These are the very words of Mowbray Thomson, p. 172. 
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ing, opened fire and killed or wounded five more. All the after¬ 
noon rain fell in torrents. At sunset a boat was seen bearing 
down in pursuit with fifty or sixty armed men on board. But 
the pursuers did not yet know the full measure of their op¬ 
ponents’ courage. Without waiting to bo attacked, some twenty 
of our men leaped out of their boat, fell upon the enemy, whose 
boat had also run aground, and put nearly every man of them 
to the sword. Utterly worn out, the fugitives fell asleep. A 
hurricane arose in the night, and once more the 

^ ^ iJmic *^9 

boat floated; but, when day broke, tjj^ose who were 
still alive thought that the end was come at last; for they had 
drifted into a side-current of the main stream, and they saw a 
body of sepoys, supported by a multitude of villagers, standing 
on the bank, ready to overwhelm thpm. But there were still 
eleven British soldiers and a sergeant in t^o boat, who, though 
tired almost to death, and nearly starved, were as keen as ever 
to be led against the enemy : there were still two officers to 
cheer them on, Mowbray Thomscti of thrfSGth, and Ddlafosse of 
the 53rd, who had covered themselves with glory in the siege; 
there was still a commander. Major Vilmrt of the 2nd Cavalry, 
to send them forth, though he was too sorely wounded to lead 
them to victoiy. Leaping ashore, these men charged right 
through the *densc masses of the enemy, and, before the awe 
and astonishment which their courage had inspired could subside, 
fought their way back to the place where tiiey had landed. But 
the boat had drifted far away.* They ran down the bank to 
overtake it; but they never saw it again, ^’ho enemy were fast 
closing in upon them; and, weary and panting as they were, 
they had to run barefooted on and on over the rugged bank, 
and under the burning sun. At hist they siiw a Hindu temple 
a little distance ahead. To this stronghold they rushed, and 
prepared to make their last stand. The sergeant was shot as 
he was entering. Four of the privates crouched down, by 
Mowbray Thomson’s command, in the doorway; and on their 
bayonets the foremost of the enemy, hurrying up in the blind 
eagerness of pursuit, perished misonibly. Those behind, unable 
to force their way in, fried to set the temple on fire, and, when 
the wind blew the flames away, threw bags of powder upon the 
glowing ashes. Then the thirteen rushed over the blazing wood, 
jumped down, and, firing a last volley, luirlod themselves with 
fixed bayonets into the tumultuous crowd which surrounded 
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them. Six fell; but the rest, gaining the bank, threw their 
muskets into the water, plunged in themselves, and swam for 
their lives. The swarm of blacks ran yelling down the bank, 
and fired volley after volley at the bobbing heads. Two of the 
seven were soon struck, and sank. A third, too tired to battle 
for his life, made for the shore and was beaten to death as soon 
as he landed. The remaining four, Mowbray Thomson, Bela- 
fosse, and privates Murphy and Sullivan, after swimming with¬ 
out a moment’s pause for six miles, found rest at last within 
the house of a friendly riya of Oudh.^ These men had passed 
triumphantly through an ordeal as teniblo as any that over 
tested huma?^ courage and endurance; yet to none of them was 
awarded th;jit prize of valoui’ which is the dearest object of the 
British soldier’s ambition. But many who have worn the 
Victoria Cross upon their l)rcasts might have envied the surviv¬ 
ing defenders of Cawnporc the honourable scars which were 
their lueflaccablc decoration. 

The ’ /hole of the story of <. Cawnporo has not yet been told. 
After drifting beyond the reach of Mowbray Thomson and his 
companions, the boat was overtaken by the enemy; and its 
defenceless crew of eighty souls, wounded men, and women, and 
children, were brought back to the city. There, by the orders 
of the Nana, the men were put to death; and the 
women and children were confined in a building 
called the Savada House, along with the hundred and twenty- 
five whom, three days before,- ho had rescued, for his own 
purposes, from the hands of the destroyer. 

Then the conqueror prepared to reap the fniits of his victory. 
Tiio Nana f^^^tumiiig to his palace at Bithi'ir, he caused himself 

j)rociaiino(i to be proclaimed Beshwa with all the rites and 

^June 30 cercmoiiies of an hereditary ruler. But the noise 

of the salute which was fired in honour of his acces¬ 
sion had scarcely died away before the troubles of a usurper 
jui 1 ^egan to crowd upon him. The tradesmen, groan- 

^ ■ ing under the rapacity and insolent cruelty of the 

mutineers, execrated him as the author of their sufferings. It 
was nirnoured that a Mahomedan rival '^‘as to be sot up against 
him; and the sepoys wore angrily complaining of the niggardli¬ 
ness with which he had rewarded thodr services. Their leaders 
swore that, if he did not soon show himself in their midst, they 

* Mowln’siv pp. 170-80. 
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would go and fetch him; and on the 5th of July they actually put 
their threat into execution. After a week of luxurious seclusion, 
he re-entei’ed the city. There he found a deep gloom prevailing; 
many of the inhabitants had abandoned their homes, and fled; 
for it was rumoured that an avenging army was advancing, by 
forced marches, from tlie south-east, and hanging every native 
who crossed its path. It Avas clearly necessary that he should 
do something to show tliat he was indeed the successor of Biiji 
Ikio. Ho therefore called upon hi.s lieutenants to go out and 
attaclc the appi’oaching force, and tn‘c|! to restore the cunfldence 
of his subjects by proclaiming that everywhere the infidels liad 
been overwhelmed, and had been sent to hell.^ • 

Meanwhile, the number of his owji victims had been in¬ 
creased. The nnhap})y fugitives from ^atchgarh,^ unconscious of 
the worse fate that was in store for them, |iad come to seek an 
asylum in (Jawripore. Those who had left Fatehgarh 
in June, had hcoii butchered by oi*der of the Nana 
immediately after their arrival Of tlios*le Avho followetl, all the 
men hut three wore mnrdert‘(l in his jjrc'sencc. The ^ 

asylum that he ap])ointcd for the survivors was a 
small house called the Boebeegurh, to which ho Baix’r-mii, 

lately transbu-red the captives of the Savj'ida. In Jhis new 
prison, which *had belonged to a poor Eurasian clerk, five men 
and two hundred and six women and children were confined. 
Save that they were no longer cxpost'.d to fhe fire of the enemy, 
these poor captives Avero Avorso t>fl' noAv than they had been in 
the entrenchment of CaAvnpore, or the Jort of Fatehgarh. 
English ladies, the Avives of the defenders and the rulers of 
British India, Averc forced, like slaA^es, to* grind corn for the 
murderer of their husbands. They themselA'cs Avere fed on a 
scanty allowance of the coarsest food. Those avo-o hapjnest 
among them Avho perished from the diseases Avhicli this food 
engendered. All this time the Xana himself, in a sumptuous 
building, Avhich OA'^erlooked their prison, Avas living in a round 
of feasts, and revels, and debaucheries. But on the 15th of d uly, 
in the midst of his unholy mirth, an alarming announcement 
came upon him. That^avenging army of Avhose doming he had 

^ Ndiiakclmnd, pp, xxii. xxiia; Depnsifiom, p. 88. The proel.'iniatioii.s are 
to be found in the JiiLclosvres lo Secret Letters from Induiy and in Kaye, vol. ii. 
App. pp. 670-6. 

“ See pp. 138, 140, 
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heard was within a day’s march of the city ; and the force 
which he had sent out to chech its advance had suffered a 


crushing defeat.^ 


Then ensued the last act of the tragedy of CJawnpore. It 
T i^f u-t of pointed out to the Nana that, if ho were again 

tiy tra' 4 >'.iy defeated, the captives in the llecbccgurh would supply 
ot ca'iMUMiro. English Genci’a! with damning evidence against 

all who had taken part in the massacres; that, on the other 
hand, if they were put out of the way, the General would feel 
that there w.^s nothing to bo gained by continuing 
^ ' his march. The Nana eagerly accepted the hint. 

First of all,» the five men ivho had been suffered to live thus far 


July 15. 


were brought out, and killed in his presence. Then a number 
of sepoys were selected, ,and told to go and shoot the women 
and children through the windows of the house. They went j 
but they could not harden their hearts to obey the rest of their 


instructions. They belonged to that regiment which had 
murdered the boy ensigns jut Allahabad; but they were not 
prepared to murder women and children. They contented 


themselves therefore with firing at the ceiling instead. But 
such effeminate sensibility was disgusting to the Nana. At 
his bidding, then, two Mahomedan butchers, an Afghiln, and 
two Hiiidus, armed with long knives, went in'to the house, 
and hacked their victims to pieces. All through the night 
the bodies lay neglected in the rooin; and moans were 
distinctly heard proceeding ft.jm it by those without. Next 
Jui 10 tnorning a heap of corpses, a heap of wounded, 

’ and a number of children who had escaped the 
knives of the assassins were dragged out, arid thrown, the living 
and the dead together, into a well hard by.^ 

The fiery trial was over at last. It is hard for even the most 
sympathetic imagination actually to realise, not merely to believe 
the fact that English men, and women, and children, did indeed 
pass through that trial not five-and-twonty years ago.® But all 
was now, past. Forgetting the agonising siege, the horrid 
carnage at the river side, the bitter imprisonment, the pitiless 
massacre, they slept in the well of Ca^V-jipore as calmly as we 


* Depomiions, pp. 32, 1(5, 35, 39, 67. 

2 Jb. pp. 8, 68, 107-14 ; Nfinakchaud, p. uxv. A vahiablo synopHis by Col. 
"Williams of the evidence contained in the l)ejm'Uio7it< will be foiin<i in Annals 
oj th^ Indian Pl>. 068-705. See Aj>p. G. 

® "Written in 1881. 
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shall sleep, if such be our lot, beneath the green English turf. 
Only for their destroyer all^was not over. Ho had bid his 
revenge, and won his triumpli. He bad ordered salutes to be 
fired in honour of his glorious victory. He had caused himself 
to be proclaimed I’eshwa. Ihit the voice of tin* blood which he 
had shed was crying out, not in vain, to God for vengeance. 
The murderer who had shut his ears to the piteous cries of 
tender women and innocent children, was soon to hear, on the 
open Ixittle-field, the appalling shout of the British soldier, and 
the roar of Havelock’s guns. 


OHAPTEH IX 


LUOKNOW AND Tllif OHDII DISTRICTS—HAVELOCK’S 

CAMPAIGN 


It will be ‘remembered thaf., just before the announcement of 
the risinc; at Meerut reached him, Canniim was 
Anxi<‘tj\ji- anxiously considering the significance of a mutiny 
which had lately occurred at Lucknow. It was 
natur-al tjien th|it, after ho had received that 
announcement, he should feel seriously alarmed for the safety 
of the province of which liUcknow was the capital. In common, 
however, with every Englishman • in India, he drew comfort 
from the reflection that its Chief Commissioner was Henry 
Lawrence. k 


Henry Lawrence began his Indian career as a lieutenant in 
the Bengal Artillery; but, like many other ambi- 
LawrLce. tious subaltcms, l\e soon found his way into the 
wider arena of civil employment. The happiest 
years of his life weto spent in the comradeship of a wife whose 
character must bo known and honoured by all W'ho would know 
and honour his. With her to share his sympathies and his 
aspirations, he laboured on year after year in different districts 
and at different occup.itions, but always with a single-minded 
desire to promote the welfare of the people among whom his 
lot was cast, and to do his part towards realising his high ideal 
of the duties of the imperiaj race. In these labours, as well as 
in the foimation of his opinions regarding the pi’oblems of Anglo- 
Indian life, ho allowed himself to be guida.1 by sentiment as much 
as by reason; for his temperament was emotional, imaginative, 
and actively responsive to poetical influences. But that which 
gave its special character to his benevolent toil was the passionate 
religious enthusiasm which inspired it. He was continually 
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inflamed with a fervent desire to gi’ow better every day. His 
religion was the religion ©r a plain Christian man, knowing 
nothing of doctrinal subtleties, but solving his simple doubts by 
a living faith in God. It was in the strength of this faith that 
he laboured to subdue his roughness of manner, his violent 
temper, his impatience of incompetent authority, his morbid 
sensitiveness to real or fancied slights, and trained and chastened 
almost to saintly perfection the many noble rjualities with which 
his nature had been endowed. But no mere enumeration of 
virtues would give a just idea of th^ strength and the beauty 
of his character. To understand it aright, the reader must 
follow him through the toils, the triumphs, and the disappoint¬ 
ments of his life. He must picture him as a scluiolboy, ever 
ready to acknowledge his faiilts, eveii ready to stand up for the 
weak, and to do battle, when called upon, 'v^ith the strong. He 
must follow him on his first cam])aign, and see him cheering on 
his gunners, and sharing their hai'dships. Ho must accompany 
him on his surveying expedition;? throuj^ the junglcs,*and note 
the thoroughness with which he does his work. He must watch 
him striving to bring the blessings of civilisation into the Punjab, 
and labouring, not in vain, to inspire that little knot of disciples 
who owed everything to him with his lofty conceptions^of duty. 
He must listen to him pleading the cause of the fallen Sirdars 
with his colleagues at Ijahorc. Ho must read his loving letters 
to his wife and children, and not shut his* eyes to his cold and 
(picruluus letters to Dalhousic. * He must think of him as he 
knelt with his wife at his bedside, })ouring Qut his w'holo soul in 
prayer to God on behalf of the brother who had been preferred 
to him, and the people whose destinies hjftl been removed from 
his control.^ He must think of him when, a few years later, ho 
had lost the helpmeet of his life, and was nerving himself again 
by prayer to endure to the end of his pilgrimage. From that 
moment, though he could not wholly banish the bitterness of 
disappointed ambition, though he could never hope to banish the 
sense of desolation, the most glori^is epoch of his life began. 
Ho was dead to the world now, though ho never ceased to work 
for it. Thus, when wo* behold him in the last scene of his life, 
we feel that a Christian hero indeed stjinds befoi'c ns. Ho was 
only fifty yoiirs old when "he came to Lucknow; but lie looked 

^ Lutter Irom Ifiirliert Edwardus to John Nicholson, printed in Kaye’s Lives 
vf Jfuium Officers, vol. ii. p. 472. 
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an old man; for his face bore the traces of many years of toil 
beneath an Indian sun and the still deeper marks of a never- 
ending conflict with self. His eyes, overhung by massive, craggy 
brows, looked out with an expression in which melancholy was 
strangely blended with humour: his thin, wasted cheeks were 
scored down their whole length by deep lines; and a long, 
ragged beard added to his look of age. Yet the raw Addiscombo 
cadet was easily recognisable in the matured soldier-statesman. 
The characteristics that the friends of his manhood so lovingly 
noted had been strongly m|arkod even in his boyhood ; nor had he 
ever lost those peculiaiities of temper which had been so familiar 
to his schoolfellows. Hay by day, however, his character was 
becoming piore and more ripe. He was still the fearless 
champion of the opprcsse^l, the ste,rn reprover of evil-doers; but 
he was more gentle and more forgiving than ho had once been. 
His humility was such that he would have said of himself in the 
words of the Imitalioa, “ Oil, that I had spent but one day in 
this world thoroughly'well ” :i but few have gone nearer to the 
fulfilment of that fundamental precept of Thomas h Kempis, 
“ That leaving all a man forsake himself, and go wholly from 
himself, and retain nothing of self-love.” 

It was indeed the deep sympathy of Henry Lawrence’s 
nature, his immense love for his icfiow men that 
wUi tL'poru- fitted him so peculiarly for the work he was now 
lationaiuUho doing. 'Others might have been better qualified 
etpojb. stern duty of grappling with fully 

developed rebellion ; but it is probable that no other Englishman 
in India could have succeeded so thoroughly in the preliminary 
task of healing the great mass of discontent that prevailed in 
Oudh before the outbreak of rebellion, and thus laying a solid 
foundation, so to speak, upon which to erect a fortress capable 
of resisting the inevitable shock. He had done this not merely 
by devising conciliatory measures, but also by impressing the 
chief sufferers with the belief that ho pci’sonally felt for their 
sufferings. “I have struckaip a friendship,” he wrote to Cann¬ 
ing, “•with two of the best and wealthiest of the chiefs, and 
am on good terms with all.” ^ These wofds give a better idea of 
the secret of his success than the most detailed account of the 
acts of his govenimcnt could give. - The sepoys, on the other 
hand, were, he feared, too deeply infected with the taint of dis- 

^ Li/c vf Sir U. Luvyrcuce, ji). 571. 
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loyalty to bo reached by any cure. For him personally indeed 
they felt the deepest respect.^, They believed that he had their 
welfare at heart. But they did not believe the same of the 
Government which he served. A Brahmin jamadar of the Oudh 
artillery, who hud been recommended to him a.s a man of re¬ 
markable intelligence and good character, told him that he 
convinced that for ten years past the Government had been 
plotting the fraudulent conversion of all the natives. Lawrence 
tried to reason with him, but in vain. The man obstinately 
maintaincrl his own opinion, and supported it with the words, 
“I tell you what everybody says/’- •Still Lawrence was hope.- 
ful enough to believe that it might be possible to do something 
to eradicate even a widespread and deep-rooted delusion like this. 
Accordingly he summoned the native officers and •about fifty 
privates from each native wsgiment •to meet him at a great 
Durbar to ho hidd in his private garden. Xho Durbar was fixed 
for the 12th of May. The sepoys arrived at the appointed hour. 
The officers seated themselves upon the chairs which ^lad been 
provided for them ; while the iiicn clustered about in groups 
behind. At sunset the Chief Commissioner himself appeared, 
attended by the principal military and civil officers and some of 
the inhuential natives of Lucknow, lie looked indeed like one 
who would ssj)eak straight homo to the hearts of hig. hearers ; 
for upon his face were stamped the unmistiikcable signs of a 
chastened enthusiasm, a holy sincerity, and an all-embracing 
charity. Then, while every eye was bent’ upon him, and evety 
ear was strained to hear him, he stood up to address a last 
appeal to the good sense and the loyalty of the reprosenLatives 
of the native army. Tie asked them to contrast the tyranny 
and the persecution of the Mogul Emperofs at Delhi and of the 
Hindu rulers at Lahore with the beneficence and the tolerance 
of the British Government. Ho urged them not to listen to the 
lying tales of interested agitators. Ho reminded them of the 
proved ability of Ids countrymen to punish tliosc Avho resisted 
their just authority. Finally, he besought them to remember 
that they Avere soldiers, decoiM.ti'd,*liko himself, for honourable 
service against the ei^mies of England, and adjured (hem to 
refrain from taridshing the glorious record of the Bengal ariiiy.'^ 


1 
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hitiiof Sir If. Laioremr, j)? iiill ; rurl, Pujwrt; vol. {ISrd), p. 
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Then, calling to his side certain natives who had lately given 
practical proofs of their fidelity, ho presented them with dresses 
of honour and purses of money, and hold them up as an example' 
to their comrades. It seemed that his words would bear good 
fruit. Nothing could have been more becoming than the con¬ 
duct of his hearers. Most of the officers zealously declared their 
attachment to the Government. But not long afterwards it was 
ascertained that they had attributed the whole proceeding to 
fear of themselves.^ 

It was on the day after the holding of the Durbar that the 
The news from oiCtbrcak at JMcei’iit was telegraphed to 

Meerut and Lawrencc. On the 11th he received the fiu’ther 
Delhi arrneb. seizure of Dclhi.^ To enable the reader 

to understand the defensive measures which he adopted and the 
various military opcrationl which 'iollowed, it will be necessary 
to give a short description of the city and its environs. 

In ])opulation, in extent, and in the number and character of 
its principal buildings, Lucknow was one of the fore¬ 
most cities of India. The town itself, a vast maze 
of long, narrow, filthy streets, above the mean, squalid houses of 
which rose here and there mansions suiTounded by trees, lay to 
the south of the river Giiinti, and was separated from it by an 
irregular space crowded by a collection of splendid palaces and 
mosques, many of which were destined to become famous in the 
history of the Mutiny, Chief among <^hese wore the Fan'd 
Bakhsh, the Chattar Manzil, the^Shah Najif, the Sikaiidar Bagh, 
the Tdra Kothi, the Iiudmbdra, the Begam Kothi, and the Kaisar 
Bagh. The Eesidency, an imposing three-storied Imilding, with 
its roof surrounded by an Italian balustrade, stood on a plateau 
terminating on the north in a steep bank, below which the ground 
sloped gently towards the river. Near the Residency the river 
was spanned by an iron bridge, and a few hundred yards further 
up by one of stone. The southern and eastern portions of the 
city were bounded by a canal, which entered the river, and was 
itself crossed by tlio road leading to Cawnpore. Beyond the 
right bank of this canal wore scattered a nundier of posts, all of 
which were, in a nn'litaiy sense, imporUif't,—the Alambagh, a 
large gai*den surrounded by a wall, on tlie Cawnpore road, about 


* This statement is ncido solely on the antlioj'dy of (Inhhins (p. 15); Iml nil 
who are familiar with Indian history will aeknowleil^'cjthat it is iJi-rfeetly credible 
in itself. " /A pp. 15-18. 
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two miles from Lucknow, the Charbagh, an enclosure command¬ 
ing the junction of the same-road with the canal, the Dilkhsha, 
a palace standing in a park not far south of the point where the 
canal flowed into the river, and the Martini6re college, quite close 
to that point. Such were the prominent features of Lucknow. 
It was from the roof of the Residency that its surpassing beauty ^ 
was best discerned. Standing there on a clear summer evening, 
one might have seen the distant chaos of the vast city gradually 
taking shape in narrow streets and twisting lanes, and nearer 
still in cupolas, columns, terraced ^roofs, gilded domes, and 
slender minarets, which, flooded in the yellow glow, rose in 
picturesque confusion above the rich foliage of ttn^sin’rounding 
groves and gardens ; while on the right stood the huge frowning 
pile of the Machi Bhdwan ;^and .behjnd, the Giimti, recalling 
some trancpiil English stream, meandered through the fertile 
plain, and past the bright corn-fields, the ihango-topes, and the 
scattered hamlets of the Garden of India.^ 

The existing arrangement of i.he garyison was strillingly de¬ 
fective. The native regiments were stationed in 
various quarters within the city itself and on either ^thc^gam^u, 
side of the river; while the 32nd Foot, the only 
European regiment, was massed in a barrack just outside the 
city and aboift a mile and a half to the east of the Residency. 
Thus, if the sepoys chose to mutiny, they would have plenty of 
time to murder their officers before the British troops could come 
to the rescue. Even the Residency, surrounded though it was 
by Government buildings, offices, and bungalows, was at the 
mercy of a native guard. To remedy this obvious 
defect, Gubbins vehemently urged upon Jiis chief 
the necessity of moving up a party of European troops for its 
protection. But, though La\vrcnco had long felt that ho must 
sooner or later make an improved disposition of the troops, he 
opposed the suggestions of Gubbins, on the ground that they 
might have the effect of precipitating a mutiny. It was the 
same theory that deluded Sir llugji Wheeler, the same theory 
that was put into practice so often and with such disastrous 

^ ITiese words do not appTy to the details of the Lnckuow architectun*, which 
are generally detestahle. See some reiiun'ka of Mr. J. Fergus&on, quoted iu the 
lyiidh Oaaetteer^ vol. ii. p. 363 . ^ 

HussclI’s J)iary in India, vol. i.; Foivest’s Pidiiresqu^ Tour along the 
Tlimrs Gartges and Jainna; K. B. Miuturn’a New York to Ddhi, i)p. Id9-189 ; 
Gubbius. 
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results ill the summer of 1857. As, however, the chief military 
authorities agreed in supporting Gubbins’s views, 
Lawrence gave way. But even then he would have 
allowed two days to elapse before bringing up the European 
troops, if Gubbins had not roused him to instant action by point¬ 
ing out that the sight of the preparations wliich were being made 
at the Residency for their reception might intlamo the sepoys to 
May 17 Avero iiot instantly overaAved. The 

women, children, and iiiA^alids belonging to the 
32 nd Avere likeAvdse brought up to the Residency. The remain¬ 
ing portion of the 32nd was sent to keep watch over the native 
regiments at Mariaon, a cantonment situated on the north side 
of the river, about three miles from the Residency. At the same 
time the Machi BhaAvan Avas occupied by a detachment of Euro¬ 
peans and picked sepoys.^' 

It is probable that the conflict of opinion Avhich had arisen 
between Lawrence and Gubbins suggested to the former the 
reflection/that it Avould be impossible for him to carry out the 
measures which ho micrlit think most conducive to the interests 
of the State, so long as his authority Avas confined to civil 
matters. Anyhoiv, on the IGth, he' telegraphed to the Goveraor- 
General, “ Give me plenary military poAver in Oudh: I Avill not 
use it unnecessarily.” Soon aftci’Avards he received the follow¬ 
ing reply:—“ You have full military powers. The Governor- 
General will support you in everything that you 
think necessary.” /Armed Avith this authority, he 
assumed command of the troops in Oudh, Avith the rank of 
Brigadier-General.- 

Of the three military posts which had been Iwought under 
The Rp,Hi<iency coutrol he had already selected the Re- 

an.i the, Maciu sideucy and the Machi Bhawan as strongholds to 
uwaii, fortified in view of an attack. The Machi 


May 19. 


^ Life ('/Sir H. T^-vyrcncfl, p. .5/4 ; Oubbius, pp. 5-8, 16-19. In WviCfdcntta 
Revieio, Jan.-June, 1859, p. 198, Cleneral (then Miyor) M‘Leo«l Innos says, 
“We believe that Hir IIiMiry’a real c>^»inion of the case was this. The movement 
of Europeans to the Residency niiist not be isolated ; it lunst bt3 one of the series 
of combinations by which the Cantonments, the Jlr^dges, the Ib'sidency, and the 
Mntchi Bhawn are to be secured. They cannot bo done till to-morrow ni^ht. 
The sepoys must be kept quiet till then.” But the Cleneral’s belief is inconsistent 
with Onbbinrfs account of what passed between Jiim and Sir Henry ; and, rightly 
or wrongly, Sir Henry did yield to Gnbbiiis’s importunity. 

* L^e of Sir 11, Lawrence, p. 619; Purl. Papers, vol. xxx. (18.57), 
p. 225, 
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Bhdwaii, though it had once been a place of great strength, had 
been suffered to fall into such-decay that it was doubtful whether 
it could be made strong enough to resist a cannonade. As, on 
the other hand, it was believed by the natives to bo almost im¬ 
pregnable, a useful moral effect might obviously be produced by 
maintaining the show of preparing it for defence. Even if it 
could not withstand an organised attack, it would overawe the 
city, deter any rebellious spirits who might contemplate an out¬ 
break, and afford a temporary refuge in case of necd.^ LauTence 
therefore caused supplies to be stored within it, took measures 
for strengthening its walls, and mounted upon its ramparts all 
the effective artillery that could be spared, ao wcll^ 
as a vast collection of native cannon, which, if they 
were not likely to do much harm to a besieging “ 
army, would at least create lui impression of strength. On the 
23rd of Ma}', W'hcn the defences at the Alaclti Bhawan were suffi¬ 
ciently advanced, he took in hand the preparation of the Resi¬ 
dency and the surrounding posts, in whicl^ the Europeans were to 
make their final stand, lie traced the outline of the position, 
proceeded to erect defensive works, stored guns, ammunition, 
and supplies of every kind within, and, though with much 
compunction of heart, began to demolish the surrounding houses, 
which might*havo afforded cover to a besieging army. When, 
however, his advisers urged him to destroy the adjoining mosques 
as well, he replied with characteristic tenderness for native 
feeling, “ Spare the holy places.• 

^ Ceiicral Tunes {fAK'hmo and (hide in tlw pp. 74, 79-80, 93, 170- 

/l) lias liually an<l antboritatively settled tins point. Gnbbins indeoil says 
(p. 145) that “oil the 8th of .Juno Lawrence proposed to remove thither”—that 
is to say, to the Machi llhilwau—“nil the Europeans and their families. 'I'ho 
measure being much opposetl, a council of war wag called . . . (Fulton) strongly 
urged the ahaiidonment of the Machi Blulwan.” But General Tunes tells me 
tliat Gulibiug must have misunderstood both Lawrence and Fulton. T^awreiice 
may have proposed to remove the Europeans Icmptrarily to the Maclii Bh.ivvan, 
in conseipienco of the recent mutinies in the districts; and Fulton could only 
liave meant tTiat the Machi Bhawan should lie idtimutaJy abaiuloncd. Lawrence 
himself wrote on the 12th of .lime, “ Wo ou^it to have only one position. I put 
this question to some sixfemi otTicers live days ago, but all stood out for the two 
positions. J am convinced they were wrong, and the best of thorn now think so, 
l>ut we are agreed that, on ftic whole, the Hcsidency is the point to hold.”—Li/’e 
pp. .592-3. Again, on the 11th of June he wrote to Briga«lier 
Iiiglis, ‘ I am decidedly of opinion that wc ought to have only one position, and 
that though wo must liohl all tfireu ”—the Residency, the cantoiinieiils, and the 
Machi Bhawan “aa long as we can, all arrangements should be made with 
reference to a sudden concentration at the Residency.”—luues, p. 93. 
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While these preparations were going on, there were many 
Behaviour of signs that the budmashes of Lucknow were ripe for 
LucKwand Sedition. Papers, in which the Mahomedans were 
the sepoys, called upon to rise and destroy the Feringhces, 
were constantly posted up in the town. English ladies who 
were still bold enough to drive or walk through the streets were 
often greeted by defiant scowls. Still, the worst symptoms that 
could bo discerned indicated nothing like general disaffection. 
Thanks to Lawrence’s benevolent exertions, many of the influ¬ 
ential native residents ha(| become actively loyal; the moneyed 
classes were naturally interested in the maintenance of order; 
and, with exception of the irreconcileable religious mal¬ 
contents and the sufferers whose grievances it had been im- 
possible to redress, the ])uik of Jthe population were, if not 
positively well-disposed, at least not actively hostile. The 
sepoys, however, wbre still restless and excitable. The un- 
mistakeable symptom of constantly recurring fires proved that 
they weii3 bent on mischief ;• and Lawrence avowed that ho 
would gladly rid himself of two of the regiments if he could. 
The news from other stations was not such as to cheer him. 

On the night of the 2^rd of May a telegram from 
Swnpore!™’” Cawnpore announced that a mutiny was momentarily 
•* expected there. As it was feared that?'the infection 
would communicate itself to Lucknow, the ladies were w^arned 
to take pcfuge at once within the Pesidcncy and 
the surrounding hor;ses.'^ Yet throughout the worst 
period of suspense the most desponding trusted in Lawrence’s 
judgement, and leaned upon his strong and tender support. 
Worn as he was by bodily suffering, bowed down by the burden 
Unselfish responsibilities, harassed by the criticisms 

exertions of of thosc who dissentcd from his policy, ho forgot 

Ij&wr6ncc n j- V' o 

himself in his efforts to allay the anxieties and to 
encourago'the hopes of all around him. Though clouds of melan¬ 
choly often passed over him, there were moments even then 
when his manner and conversation were lighted up by the fascin¬ 
ating vivacity of an Irish gentleman. Ho insisted that his staff 
should dine at his own table; he tried Co promote gaiety and 
cheerful conversation among the other guests whom he from 


May 25. 


t 

^ Red Pamphlet, p. 76 ; tUibbiii.H, pp. 32, 40-41 ; JAfe of Sir II. Laivrence, 
])p. 568-9, 574 ; Lady Iiiglis’s Journal. 

Ih.\ A Lady's Diury of the Siexje of Lucknow, p. 20 ; Oubbius, pp. 31-2. 
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time to time gathered round him; he busied himself in provid¬ 
ing for tho personal comfort -of those who had been obliged to 
leave their pleasant homes for the inhospitable protection of tho 
Residency and he lal>oured night and day to hasten the com¬ 
pletion of tho preparations which he had devised for the security 
of all his people. Towards the end of May, however, a daring 
plan was suggested to him, the adoption of which might have at 
once destroyed one of the most fruitful sources of his anxieties. 
The author of this plan was Martin Gubbins. 

Gubbins was one of tho most remarkable characters whose 
powers tho opportunities of the Mutiny revealed. 

Ho was a man of immense personal courage attd ^ Gu^iiis. 
vehement force of will: but he was liable to be 
carried away by a favourite theory; and his daring*was apt to 
degenerate into rashness. 'V'fhen his opinions were most valu¬ 
able, he urged them so recklessly and with such undisguised 
contempt for tlie judgement of those who differed from him, 
that he offended instead of convincing. JIc had too ginuine an 
affection and respect for Lawrence to quarrel with him as he 
had quan-ellcd with Coverlcy Jackson but the same faults of 
temper which had brought him into violent collision with the 
one, prevented him from actpiiring that influence in the councils 
of the other which his genius might otherwise have secured for 
him. And indeed it is doubtful whether the most tactful of 


advisers could have persuaded Lawrence to. adopt the plan wdiich 
Gubbins recommended. • 


That plan was to disarm the native regiments at Lucknow. 
Lawrence rejected it on the gi'ound that, as* he was 
Chief Commissioner not of Lucknow only but of thu disrvriiunt; 
the whole of Oudh, he would not bo justified in 


taking a step that would probably have the effect 
of driving the I’cgimcnts at the out stations to 
revolt.^ He admitted indeed that it was quite possible to 
disarm tho regiments at Lucknow; and it is by no mejins certain 
that the consequences which he djeaded would have followed 
such a couT'se. Wherever the number of loyal troops wfis not 
so small as to be obvio^ly powerless, the repressive force which 
they exerted was the stronger the more boldly their commander 
took tho initiative against Jhe malcontents.* It was mutiny that 


* Gubbins, pp. 31-2. a /&. pp. 2, 3, 198-9. ® Ih. p. 4.5. 

As an iustaiicu of this, it Ls suflicient to refer to the achievements of 
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begat mutiny in those days; there was no instance in which the 
successful disarming of a legiraent or regiments provoked others 
to rebel. Sooner or later the sepoys at the out stations would 
surely rise; and within a few weeks they did rise without ex¬ 
ception. By his refusal to disarm then Lawrence probably 
gained nothing; whereas by the opposite course he would have 
rendered the Lucknow regiments powerless for mischief. There 
would have been no need for him to include all the sepoys with¬ 
out exception in the measure. He might have excerpted those 
whom he believed to be, faithful; and foi'med them into a 
separate brigade for the support of the Europeans.' On the 
other hand,% the risk doubtle.ss appeared disproportionate to the 
advantage jvhich was to be gained. He feared that by disarm¬ 
ing he might alienate lo 3 ^'d men :^he knew that it was of vital 
importance to gain time; and ho would not take any step which 
might precipitate mutiny in the province and endanger his pre¬ 
parations for defence. 

It so4’n appeared that, Avhatever the sepoys at the out stations 
might think of Lawrence’s forbearance, those at 

May 30 .^^ Lucknow wcie resolved to take advantage of it. 

On the 30th of May he was dining at the Canton¬ 
ment Ecsidency at Mariaon. One of his staff, Captain Wilson, 
who was ];)rescnt, speaking from information supplfed by a faith¬ 
ful sepoy, had warned him that mutiny would break out at the 
firing of the nine o’clock gun. l^rescntly the report of the gun 
was heard. Still there was no sign of riot. Tmaiing to Wilson, 
Lawrence remarked with a smile, “Your friends are not punctual.” 
Hardly had he uttered the words before the crack of musketry 

• 

Willougliby Oabonie of Tlewali, wlio triumphed over seemingly desperate odds 
simply because be had the sagacity and the resolution to act as though he pos¬ 
sessed the amplest resource.'^. 

^ As General Cotton diil at Peshawar. See Punjab Mutiny Report, pp. 63- 
65, pars. 46-53. One of Lawrence’s reasons for not fli.sarniiiig was that it would 
be necessary to keep as many loyal .seiioys ii.s po.s.sib]e to aid in the defence of the 
Residency. Hut according to General Innes (Lvckumv and tMdc in the Mutiny, 
p, 80) “six companies of Sikhs ffiid other selected native troops” had been 
segregated from the sepoy regiments, and placed in the Maohi lihuwan by the 23rd 
of May ; and, including eiglity pensioners, only sevj^n hundnul and twelve native 
troop.s in all took part in the defence (76. p. Ill); for a considerable number of 
those who remained loyal after the mutiny of the 30th of May were not allowed 
to enter the entrenchment. It should appear fudeed from Innes’s contemporary 
•article Calcutta Rroieio (Jan. 1859, p. 197) that only one company of Sikhs 
was placed in tlio Machi Bhiwan before the 23rd of May, and the rest after the 
mutiny of the 30tli: but it would have been safe to .sognigate all the Sikhs before. 
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was heard coming from the lines. The guests rose at once with 
their host, ordered their horsffs, and wont outside the Ivesidency 
door to wait foi- them. J.)ircctly opposite the gi’oup the native 
guard on duty was standing ranged in lino. Their siil^ahddr 
had turned tliein out on hearing the soutxI of firing, and now, 
saluting Wilson, asked whether he was to order his men to load. 
Wilson referred the question to his chief. “ Oh, yes,” replied 
Lawrejicc, “let him load.” The men rammed their charges 
homo, and then, raising their muskets till the tuhea pointed 
sti-aight ?t the Englishmen, procecdc(4 to adjust the caps. They 
luid the life of the Chief Commissioner of Oudh absolutely at 
their mercy. But, if they meditated his murdeT;^ they were 
overawed by liis resolute bearing. “ I am going,” hg cried, “ to 
drive those scoundrels out q| cjintonjnents; bake care while I 
am away that you all remain at your posts, and allow no one 
to do any damage here or enter my house* else when I return 
I will hang you.” They did remain at theii' jiosts ; and the 
Kesidency was almost the only house im the cantonrAcnts that 
was not either plundered or burned that night.^ 

Meanwhile the Chief Commissioner had gone to quell the 
mutiny. Discerning the paramount importance of preventing 
the mutineers from communicating with the disaffected citizens, 
ho posted a *Europeaii force to guai'd the road thatTled to the 
city. For the present, hoAvever, the mutineers were too Inisy 
to thhik of courting the support of the citizens. On first rising, 
they had rushed down to one o^the mess-houses to murder their 
officers; but, finding the dining-room deserted, they consoled 
themselves by setting fire to the building. Nor was their long¬ 
ing for English blood wholly disappointed. I'hey shot their 
Brigadier as he was riding up to recall them to obedience. Then, 
cml.'oldcncd by success, they ventured to open fire on the detach¬ 
ment of the 32nd; but, receiving a shower of grape in reply, 
they broke and fled. Meanwhile their comrades weic swanning 
with horrid yells into the officers’ bungalows, to plunder and 
destroy. The English in the citji caught the sound of firing, 
and, hurrying up on to the roofs of their houses, saw a lurid 
glare above the distant*cantonment, and trembled for the fate of 
their countrymen. Towards morning, however, a messenger 
arrived with the news that there was no cause for alarm. The 
outbreak would have been more formidable if all the native 
* Lb/e of Sir IT. Lawrence^ pp. 580-1 ; Gnbbins, p. 100. 
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regiments had joined in it. But only one, the 71st, took an 
active pjii t in mutiny ; and even in its ranks not all were traitoi’s. 
Many of the other troops, inrleed, went over to the’ mutineers, or 
slunk away from their lines before the night was over; but 
between live and six hmidred men of the three infantry regi¬ 
ments boldly ranged themselves on the side of the 

May 31. Europeans. Next morning Lawrence, hearing that 
the mutineers had retreated to the race-course, marched thither 
to punish them. They fled after a few discharges from his guns, 
but not before they had .been joined by the bulk of the 7th 
Cavalry, who till then had remained faithful. This defection 
rendered aii effective pursuit impossible. Only sixty prisoners 
were made,, of whom Gubbins captured six with his oivn hand. 
On the afternoon of the same day .a rising took place in the city. 
The standard of the Prophet was raised, and some six thousand 
fanatics rallied round it; but they were easily dispersed by the 
efforts of the police.^ The strategy of Lawrence had prevented 
the coaleoceiice of mutiay and -gedition. 

Thus ended the second outbreak at Lucknow. Summing up 
its results in a letter to Canning, Lawrence wrote, “We arc now 
positively better off than wo were. We now know’ our friends 
and enemies.” ^ This was true. But the knowledge had been 
purchased at the cost of a mutiny, a street riot, and the lives of 
three British officers. 

While the events-which have just l>een recorded had been 

Cond'tionof Luckiiow, the couutry districts of Oudh 

Ouah. had remained tran<|uii. It is true that the district 
officers had discerned symptoms of excitement 
among their sepoys, and had begun to distrust the loyalty of 
the tdlukdars and the isamlnddrsj but throughout May the 
duties of Govenimont were carried on as usual. While in many 
parts of the North-Western Provinces the fabric of Government 
was tottering to its fall, in Oudh the courts everywhere remained 
open, and the revenue was punctually paid.^ But, after the out¬ 
break at Lucknow, the asjiec-t of affairs suddenly changed. The 

Tunc 3 sepoys 3,t Sitapur rose in rebellion, and murdered 
the Commissioner and another civilijiri, six officers, 

* Gubbins, pp. 102-13 ; T. P. Wilson’s I\iary of a Staff-Officer, pp. 3-9, 
177-9. 

* Life, of Sir If. Ijtwrenee, p. 577. 

* lb, pp, 568, 576 ; Gubbins, pp. 20, 118. 
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and several ladies and children. The few who escaped separated 
into two parties. One of these consisted of a young civilian, 
named Sir Mountstuart Jackson, his sister Madeline, Lieutenant 
Burnes, Sergeant-Major Morton, and Sophy Christian, a little 
girl only three years old. An authentic narrative 
of their adventures has been preserved, and forms futfUnos from 
one of the saddest of the many tales of sufteriiig in 
which the history of the Mutiny abounds. The fugitive,s made 
their way to Mithauli, a fort behmging to a raja Jnn^J 5 
named Loni Singh, and begged him to^take pity upon 
them. When they arrived they were worn out with fatigue,’ 
their clothes were in rags, and their bare fett were iacerated by 
the thorns of the jungle through which they had pas,sod. The 
raja did not pity them; but it suitecj his purpose to take them 
under his charge. Ho thcrcTore lodged them for the night in a 
cowshed, and, on the following evening, sf^it them 
to the fort of Kateliij'mi, a desolate unfurnished 
building in another })art of hi** estate^. There tl^y found 
Captain Philip Orr and his wife and child, who had escaped from 
the massacre of Aurangabad.^ The raja now said that, as there 
were nnitincers in the neighbourhood, he could not shelter the 
whole party. Next day, therefore, tlic Oirs were 
sent out int# the jungle. They had to keep fires ^ 
hurning at night to scare away the tigers and the evolves ; and 
they were continually in dread of l)cii>g found out Vw the 
mutineers who were roving in tjie neighbourhood. After a few 
days they \vero told that, as the mutineers had ^ 
dispersed, they might return to the fort.* There 
for some weeks the eight fugitives existed in hopeless misery. 
The only news that reached them from tlie outer world was the 
nows of the sufferings of their countrymen and the trium})hs of 
the mutineers. Day after day they sat in solemn silejice; for 
the only word.s that they could have truthfully spoken would 
have been words of despair. E;irly in August the 
raja told them that, as another bttfid of mutineers 
was coming, they must go forth again and hide in the jungle. 
But he did not intend 4hat they should find a hiding-place. His 
vakil ^ bad told the sepoys at Lucknow where they were to be 
found; and an armed bjvnd was sent to destroy them. From 

^ Sco p. ] 0."), sujiim. 

'' Agent or man of bii8ines.s. 


Aas. 0. 
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some mysterious cause, indeed, the intending murderers failed 
to penetrate the jungle. But the fugitives had little cause to 
rejoice over their escape. The rays of the sun beat fiercely upon 
their heads; and the thorny brushwood of the jungle was so 
low that they could find no shade. Torrents of rain poured 
down upon them. Wild beasts howled around them. Inter¬ 
mittent fever attacked them, and deprived them of all strength 
to bear up against their other sufferings. Little Sophy, who did 
not know that her mother had been murdered at Sitapur, was 
continually torturing theiij by asking why she had not come 
Aug “>6 them. At last Orr received a letter, cncourag- 

^ ing him to hope for an early rescue. He .showed 
the letter to his companions; and, as they read and re-rcad it, 
hope, whicli had been Ic^ng dead, revived in their hearts. But 
weeks passed away ; and the expected escort never came to take 
oot '>0 t^cm to Lucknow. At last another and unex]:>ected 
escort came. Jjoni Singh, who had been watching 
the cour^/c of events, Iv'^d become convinced that the star of the 
British had set for e^'er, and had sent three hundred of his 
retaincis to deliver them over to the mutineers. The retainers 
seized them, dragged them out of the jungle, and, putting them 
into two carts, started with them for Lucknow. The carts 
jolted aloiig till they reached a village in which tJic raja’s vakil 
was Availing to receive the prisoners. This man owed his 
advancement in life to the kindness of Orr; and he Avas noAV in 
a position to make a return. lie di,i so. He ordered chains to 
bo riveted u])on the hands and feet of the male prisoners. At 
the sight of the fetters Burnos went mad, and Morton fell into a 
convulsive fit. Mrs.. Orr fell down on her knees, and entreated 
the vakil to spare her husband, his benefactor, the bitter shame 
of bonds. He answered her Avith a brutal laugh. 

Then the prisoners Avere sent on their Avay. Once a day a 
sc?mty dole of nauseous food Avas thrown to them. They were 
allowed hardly any water. At last they reached Lucknow. 
Then the guards told them Jo get out of the carts, and led them 
tOAvards the Kaisar Bagh. A mob collected, and thronged round 
them, staring at them, as they staggered .along, and making 
merry over their shame and distress. When they entered the 
room in which they were to be confined, Jackson, Avho was now 
quite oWcome, fell down in a swoon. The Avomen, half- 
maddened by protracted thirst, shrieked fm’ water. At last it 
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was brought to them, but in a vessel so foul that they revolted 
from bringing their lips to toHch it. 

Now began a second imprisonment, as bitter and as hopeless 
as that which the captives had endured in the fort of Katchiaiii. 
As day after day dragged by, Jackson became weaker and more 
emaciated; Morton was so sick that he could hardly eat the 
scanty food that was given to him ; and Burncs was so weakened 
in mind that he did not know -what was going on ai-ound him. 
But their relief came at last. On the morning of the 16th 
of November a numl)er of sepoys bni'st into the room, and told 
the men to get up and come outside. Jackson and Orr pain¬ 
fully dragged themselves to their feet, and hade»the women 
good-bye. Then, with Burnes and Morton, they sijlmiitted to 
bo pinioned and led outside. ^Bresentty a rattle of musketry was 
heard. The gaolers told the women not to l>c alarmed,—some 
native prisoners had been executed, that was all. It was not 
till after some weeks that Madeline Jackson learned Jnn. 7. 
that she had lost her brothoi*, and Mt«. Oit her ^ 
hu.s})and. They had already lost their little Nov. 2 i. 
companion, tlio orplian Sophy. Two more mouths passed aAvay. 
Then at last a ray of hope lighted up the gloom of their cap¬ 
tivity. Tlicro was a man called Wiijid Ali, who, over since their 
arrival in tho’Kaisar Bagh, had, at his owui risk, erideTivoured to 
lighten the burden of their sutlerings. lie now succeeded in 
eficcting the removal of Mrs. On ’s child to a place of safety. A 
few days later ho had IVIrs. Oit herself and Madeline „ , 

Jackson carried to his own house, 8oon afterwards 
they wore restored to tlieir countrymen.^ 

After tho outbreak at Sitapur, mutiny became general 
throughout tho province. Whether inHuenced 
directly or indirectly by the examjdo of tho regi- 
ments at LucknoAv, or by the pressure of tho 
mutineers who kept streaming into Oudh from the country be¬ 
yond its eastern frontier,'^ every detachment witlmut exception 
throw off control. Their resolve was generally more pronounced, 
their action less hesitating than that of their comiades in the 
North-Western Proviiihes; but their treatment of their officers 
was as variable. Some simply dismissed them. Others savagely 
murdered them. Others* dutifully ■watched over tlieir safety. 

* The English Captives in Ov(fe, edited by M. Wylie. 

Life af Sir U. Lditrence, p. 583. 
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Others sent them away unharmed, but took measures to have 
them waylaid and murdered. The fortunes of those Europeans 
who succeeded in escaping from their stations were of the most 
various kinds. Some fled northwards, and perished from the 
deadly climate of the Tarai. Others were tracked down by 
bands of mutineers, and shot. Others made their way, unharmed 
and unhindered, to LucknoAv. Many of those who were saved 
owed their lives to the sympathy, or at least the 
tife'popiliahmi. forbearance, of the native population. A few tdluk- 
ddrs, indeed, f.howed hostility or refused shelter to 
fugitive parties. A few villagers insulted them in their distress. 
But in ma:t cases high and low alike treated the suppliant 
Europeans ,Avith genuine kindness. Their conduct might have 
been very different if Ijawrence .had not laboured, as he had 
done, to repair the Avrongs Avhicli they had suflered at the hands 
of his predecessors. 

In CA'ery instance the mutiny of a regiment Avas folloAved by 
the lossof the ilistrvjt to which it belonged; for the civil 
othcers had no means of maintaining the authoi ity Avhich some 
of their brethren in the North-West exercised throughout the 
most trying periods of the crisis. Within eleven days after the 
mutiny at Lucknow, there Avas not a single representative of the 
British Government to be found at any of the stations in Oudh. 
The doAvnfall of authority Avas folloAved by its natural results. 
The tdlukddrs suav their opportunity used it. Backed by 
their reUiiners, they rose almostr to .a man, forcibly ejected those 
upon Avhom their ilbgotten estates had lieen bestowed, plundered 
rich and defenceless citizens and wreaked vengeance upon old 
antagonists. But, Avhatevcr they may have felt, they showed as 
yet, Avith very fcAv exceptions, no disposition to aiil the mutineers; 
and some of them even sent supplies to LaAvrence, to be stored 
in the Itesidency.^ 

Notwithstanding the overthrow of British authority in the 
districts, LucknoAv itself still remained compara- 
. Luctoow. tively (piict. A gallows Avas erected near the Machi 
Bhdwan; and day after day batches of mutineers 
were summarily tried and hanged. Plrtts, it is true, were occa¬ 
sionally discovered; but the seizure of the ringleaders struck 


^ IJfe, of Sir U, LaimenK, pp. .569, 586, 593 ; Gubbins, pp. 71-2, 118-43 ; 
Oudh (Jaseiteer, vol. i. y)f». 134-.5, .517 ; Wylin, rreface, pp. iv. and v. ; [nnes, 
pp. 92, 96, 292. See App. 8. 
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terror into their accomplices; the military police, under their 
vigilant commandant, Captahi Carnegy, kept the budmashes 
quiet; and the administration of justice went on as usual. The 
worst symptom that appeared after the mvitiriy of the 30th of 
May was the slackiiess of trade. The native merchants and even 
the bank no hmger carried on business; and Company’s paper 
fell from twenty to seventy-live per cent discount. Still the 
merchants, though they had lost their confidence in the stability 
of British rule, were ready to support it as long as they could 
do so wilh safety. The ladies seld(^ ventured to stir beyond 
the precincts of the Residency ; but the chaplains continued to 
hold tlicir services regularly; and even diTiner parties were still 
given and atlcndeil by the more sanguine. Henry T^awrence, 
ho\vev(‘.r, w.us an altered man. lie ha(k never known 
how to take life easily. He ^lad always lived in a 
state of bodily and mental tension, never ‘satisfied 
that he had done enough, and habitually expending more nervous 
foi‘cc than was siifiicient to accv^njdish# vhat he actfially did. 
His emaciated figure and haggard face had already begun to 
show how anxiety and sleepless labour had told upon his health, 
when tlic heart-breaking announcements that reached him early 
in June utterly prostrated him. Feeling that he might break 
down at any* moment, ho telegraphed to Canning oti the 4th, 
bogging that, if anything should happen to himself, IMajor Banks, 
the (.bmmissioncr of the Lucknow Divismii, might be allowed 
to succeed him as Chief ComiuKsioiier, and Colonel John Jnglis 
of the 32nd as commamlcr of the troops. ^“This,” he insisted, 
“is no time for })iinetilio as regards seniority. They are the 
right men, in fact the only men for tha places.” Five days 
later his exhaustion l*eeame so complete that he 
Avas obliged to delegate his aiithorit}^ to a provisional 
council, of w’hich Gubbins was appointed President.^ The 
council sat for thi’ce days only; but that short period was an 
epoch ill the history of the crisis. 

Directly after tlic mutiny of the, 30th of May, Guhbius had 
begun to besiege his chief with fresh arguments for 
the disarming of the stl|)oys. Though hetAvecii five comu'ii. 
and six hundred^ only had proved faithful, more 

^ Wilson, p. 23; EnjlishniRii, June 11, 1857; Gubbins, p. 11.5, H. S. 
Polehainptou’.s Afemoirs, pp. 62-3 ; Life if Sir II. Luirtvmr, pp. 587-8 ; Rees, 
pp. 22, 28 ; Laily Inj^lis’s Jimmitl. 

^ Gubbins (p. 116) .says only -137. See, liowever, Kaye, vol. iii. i*. 448, notet. 
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than twelve hundred still remained in the ranks. Many even 
of their officers had lost all confidence in them, and lay down to 
sleep at night in the full belief that they might be murdered in 
their bods. While recommending that the entire body should 
be disainicd, Gubbins said that he would not oppose an excep¬ 
tion in favour of those who had at least shown outward loyalty.^ 
Blit though Lawrence was more than once on the point of yield¬ 
ing to his arguments, he never actually brought himself to take 
the decisive step. Now, however, Gubbins thought that he 
woidd at last get his own,.way. lie so far succeeded that the 
other members of the council agreed to allow one company, 
which had shown positive signs of disaffection, to be disarmed; 
but they would not .suffer the other troop.s to be included in the 
measure. Then Gubbins ,j’c.solved to gain his end by a compro¬ 
mise. lie persuaded his colleagues that it would bo advisable 
Tmie i‘> commanding officers to onlor all their men, 

excejit about three hundred and fifty, to go homo 
until Ndvember. On the l'2th of June the re.solution was 
carried into effect: but Iiawrence beeame so excited on hcariiiif 
of it that he resumed Ids authority, and sent messengers to 
recall all the .sepoys who might wish to return. About a 
hunilred and fifty rejoined their colours, and vowed that they 
would starinl V^y the (ilovernment to the last.-^ 

It was fortunate indeed that the faithful few were suffered to 
remain; for the English soldiers woiihl have been far too weiik 
in numbers to defend the ResidcKcy in ease of a siege. Hojiiug to 
strengthen his little force still fuither, Lawrence issued a circular. 

The pensioners. pensioned sepoys to rally round their old 

‘ flag, liu answer to the call, some hundreds of aged 
men, many of whom had lost their sight or tlicir limbs in the 
service of the Company, c:ime flocking into TiUcknow. About 
eighty of these were selected for active service. Thi.s reinforce¬ 
ment, however, did nut make up for a further diminution which 
the numhors of the garrison h;id lately suffered. On tlie 11th 
« 4 . • cavalry of tl\o military police had i-iscn in revolt, 

military ikjIici*. and gone oil to join the rebels in the districts j and 
June 12. following morning thfvt infantry had followed 

their example. Some hours later a force was sent 

^ Gubbina, p. 118. Neither Kaye (vol, iii. p. 498) uor Mallcaou (vol. i. 
p. 415) does ju.stice to Gubbins on this point. 

® See App. H. 
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in pursuit, which, however, failed to do more than kill a few 
stragglers. Captain Gould Weston, the Superintendent of the 
entire corps, on hearing of the departure of the mutineers, 
instantly mounted a horse, galloped after them alone, and over¬ 
took them about five miles from the liesidcncy. Their leaders 
would nut suffer him to speak; but a few ^^Tre so fascinated by 
his daring that they left their comrades and joined liim. One 
man, indeed, levelled his musket at Weston ; but his comrades 
indigriantl}’’ struck it down, exclaiming, “Who would kill such a 
brave man as this V’ ^ ^ 

Meanwhile the work of strengthening and provisioning the. 
Itesidency was going on ajxicc. The Machi Bh;i\vipi was still 
used as a storehouse for sup})lies; and Lawrence even 
caused now batteries to be constructed there, in * 
the hope of overawing the rmftineers and putting olf as long as 
possible the investment of the Itesidency.^ •His health was now 
much improved; and henceforth he was able to \\ ork without 
interruption. He was still, how^vei', harassed by tile almost 
insubordinate urgmicy with which Guli^jins criti¬ 
cised his measures, and offered suggc.'^tions of his 
own.^ The financial Commissioner vehemently 
argued that the British force, instead of remaining inactive at 
Lucknow, sheuld march out and attack the rebels »who were 
collecting in the neighbourhood; and many of the younger 
officers were so impressed by his daring aivl impetuous chiiracier 
that they began to regard him^as the man for the crisis. At 
last Lawrence himself bowed to his will. I’or it is certain that 
it was owing to the inlluence which the whol'c tenoiirof (lubbins’s 
previous argumenis had exerted upon him, though not to any 
definite suggestion, that ho took the step that immediately 
caused the siege of Lucknow.^ 

On the 29th of June he was informed that a large rebel 
army, encoui’aged by the recent fall of Cawnpore, had collected at 
NawilbganJ, about seventeen miles to the north-east, 
with the object of atlvancing to the^attack of JiUck- 
iiOAV; and that their atlvanced guard had moved 

^ Rees, pp. .55 6, 61 ; ]#iillebori, vol, i. j). 418 ; IJ/c of Sir 11. Laicrencc, 
p. 590 ; Gnl)binH, p. 1(59. 

“ Wilson, pp. 10, 11 ; Iinies’s Roiiffh Xurrntiir of fJir Sieijc of I.vckmni\ p. 2) 
Life of Sir H. Lam-ona’, p. 590 ;^imes’.s Luchiioio and Oude in the Mutiny, p. 9i». 

Life of Sir //. Lame nee, p. 593. 

■* Mallcsou (vol. i. j). 423) reprosont.'i Lawronco as havinir eagerly seized the 
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forward ten miles to the village of Chinhat. Thereupon he 
resolved to march out on the following morning as far as the 
Kokrdil, a rivulet some four miles from the city, intending, if no 
enemy should he visible, to return at once, hut hoping otherwise 
to strike such a blow as would defer for some time the inevitable 
siege. The force which he selected consisted of some seven 
hundred fighting men of all arms, of whom about half were 

^ Europeans. He had intended that the march should 

Juno 30. - . ^ 1 1 -1 1 1 ■ 1 • 1 

begin at daybreak: but the sun was high in the 

heavens before all the preparations were completed; and the 

troops were exhausted by many previous days and nights of 

harassing tljpty. It was remarked by one who saw them start 

that they looked more as if they had gone through a hard day’s 

work than as if they were going to begin one. On reaching 

the Kokrail bridge, they halted f but, contrary to LaAvrcnce’s 

orders, neither food nor drink was served out to them. He and 

his stair had ridden on about a quarter of a mile to reconnoitre. 

No encniy Avas in sight. Tlje expected order to return AV'as 

given; and the force countermarched. MeanAvhile, hoAvover, 

LaAvrcnco had heard that the enemy’s scouts had fallen back. 

He inferred that they shrank from a fight, and tliat ho Avould 

only have the advanced guard to deal Avith; and the younger 

members Oif his staff per-suaded him to attack them.* His aide-de- 

camp rode by his orders to the bridge, and asked Inglis if the 

men of the 32nd could go on. “Of course they could,” replied 

Inglis, “ if ordered.” The ansAxer was significant enough: but 

Colonel Case of the 32nd protested emphatically that the 

men were unfit to *go into action; and it Avould have been 

better if Inglis had plainly .said the samc.^ The aide-de-camp 

rode olf. Presently, to the amazement of all, a countermand 

was issued, and the march was resumed. 

The troops, stumbling wearily along a muddy and uneven 
road, Avere approaching a village on its left called Ismdilganj, 
when suddenly a number of round shot came crashing into 
their midst, and immediately afterAvards they caught sight of 
the enemy, Avho had hitherto concealed themselves behind 
groves of trees, which stretched in f?y)nt of the village of 

opportunity of attacking the rebels at Chiiiliat. 'Hiis view is, T think, tlisproved 
by the evhleiicc coiitaineil iu an appendix to K.aye’s third volume, pp. 669-71. 
Sec also Life of Sir 11. Laiorcnce, jip. 60-'}, 60.^), note. 

* One of the surgeons also stated professionally that the men could not go on 
without serious risk, Arm. J. 
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Chinhat. The advanced guard, composed of a few men of the 
32nd, had already occupied-Ismailganj. Lawrence at once 
deployed the rest of the regiment into line behind Ismailganj, 
ordered them to lie down, and opened fire uj)on the mutineers 
with his guns. The native infantry advanced and seized a 
hamlet on the right of the road; while the cavalry remained 
on the same side, to guard the light flank, which commanded 
the line of retreat to the Residency. For sonic time an artillery 
duel was kept up. Then there was a lull in the firing of the 
enemy, which led Lawrence to beli^fve that they were losing 
heart ; and presently they fell back into the groves and* 
disappeared. But Lawrence was soon undoccL ed.# Suddenly 
roappeaiing on the right, the enemy advanced with a steadiness 
that extorted the admiration of thcBrjti.sh officers. The native 
infantry and gunners showed*a bold front: but meanwhile the 
enemy’s right wing, encouraged by the iifaction of the 32nd, 
had moved round behind the cover of the groves, which extended 
close to the left of Ism:iilganj : tho»precaution of postinl; piipiets 
in the groves had been neglected ; and suddenly emerging from 
the trees, they rushed into Tsmailganj and expelled the little 
band which occuj)ic<l it. At the critical moment some of 
Lawrence’s native gunnois deserted, and nearly all his native 
cavalry fled. • The native infantry, unsupported, and harassed 
by a vross-fire from Tsmailganj, were compelled to abandon the 
hamlet which they had won. The British soldiers attempted 
to retake Tsnulilganj ; hut they •were too tired and disheartened 
to succeed; their leader, Colonel Case, was mortally wounded; 
and presently they fell hack in confusion on the road. Thou 
Ijawronco, seeing that he Avas in danger pf being surrounded, 
gave the order to retreat. The retreat soon became a rout. 
The enemy’s horse-artillery, galloping on either flank of ihc 
fugitives, harassed them with an unremitting discharge of grape. 
Many of the 32 nd were so exhausted that they deliberately lay 
down to die. Those Avere most fortunate Avho managed to 
clamber on to the gun-carriages, (jr found a friendly trooper 
to lot them cling to his stirrups. “^ly God! my God!” 
Lawrence was heard to%say, “ I brought them to this." 

At last the ICokrail bridge Avas reached. The enemy’s 
cavalry, hoAvever, had hastened to occupy this point, and now 
prepared to dispute the passage. Then a little squadron of 
volunteers, who formed the only cavalry loft after the desertion 
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of the natives, performed a feat of arms which went far to wipe 
away the shame of that disastrous day. With sabres flashing, 
they hurled themselves upon the dense masses in their front; 
but such was the terror which their charge inspired that, before 
they could strike a blow, the enemy broke and fled, leaving the 
bridge free. When the fugitives had crossed, the volunteers 
continued to keep the pursuers in check. Still the miseries of 
the retreat were not over. The bheesties ^ had deserted; and 
many who had esca])ed the enemy's fire might have perished 
from thirst, if the native/^vomeii in the suburbs had not taken 
pity upon them and oflered them wator.^ 

Meanwhile Lawrence himself had ridden on in advance with 
two of his staff, to break the news of the disaster to the 
Europeans in the Resideijcy. But many of them were already 
prepared for the "worst. Peering through the windows, they 
couhl plainly see their countrymen retreating before the over¬ 
whelming masses of the sepoys. Soon a helpless mob of British 
soldiers came staggerbig up <0 the Residency verandah; and 
then ensued a dreadful scene of terror and confusion. Labourers, 
who had been busily working at the unfinished defences, flung 
away their tools: native servants deserted their masters; women 
ran for their lives from the outposts, and huddled, in an agony 
of terror, into the rooms of the Residency : while the foremost 
bodies of the victorious rebels, dragging their guns into position, 
or swarming into the adjoining buildings, were already beginning 
to open fire. For a time indeet! the gun.' on the northern side 
of the Residency and at the Machi Bhaw'an, which commanded 
the bridges, had cKecked their advance : but large numbers 
forded the river belpw. The sun shone fiercely dowri upon 
Lucknow: but the streets were deserted; and the hum of the 
great city was succeeded by the shrieks of the wounded and 
the dying, the roar of artillery, and the ceaseless crack of 
musketry. As the afternoon waned, fresh bodies of mutineers 
kept coming U]) to join their comrades: at sunset their horse- 
artillery came dashing ovyr Jbhc bridge : soon their whole force 
had completely invested the British position ; and the blaze of 

r 

^ Water-carriers. 

2 Gubbins, pp. 184-8; (Captain R. P. Auciprsou’s Pei'sonal Journal of the 
of pp. .02-8 ; Kee-', jtjj. 81, 86-90 ; Lady Inglis’s The Siege of 

Lucknow, pp. 48, .00 ; fniiCH, pp, 97-100 ; Life of Sir 11. Jutiorence, p. 602 ; Kaye, 
vol. iii, p. 503, note. Hee App. I. 
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their watch-fires and the flash of their guns lighted up the daikness 
of the night, the first night orthe siege of Lucknow.^ 

At first the women of the garrison, though within the past 
few weeks they had begun to learn something of 
the horrors of war, were thrown into an extremity 
of terror by the appalling din of the hostile 
cannonade, and expected every moment to see the mutineers 
come rushing over the feeble defences, and bursting into the 
rooms to murder them and their helpless children. But in 
their trouble they turned for conso/iitioii to that source fiom 
which, in the dark days of 1857, strong men and tender women ‘ 
alike drew comfort and support. The young Avife vi an officer 
of the garrison was sitting in her little room, trembling and 
hardly able to breathe from fear, when#a friend, whose hus1>and 
had fallen on the field of (Jhinhat, proposed that they should 
join in reading tlie Litany. Another lady was with them. The 
three women knelt <lown, and prayed fervently. Wj^en they 
rose to their feet, they Avere still nflic’h ahwincd ; but they could 
noAe talk calmly of their danger; for they felt that they AA'erc in 
the hands of the God of battles, arnl that, Avithoiit His Avill, not 
all tlic fury of the enemy could harm them.- 

While the garrison of the Kesidency Avere threatened by 
such deadly pftril, the Machi BhaAvan also Avas exposed to the 
cnemv’s fire. LaAvnmee saw that he must, at all hazards, make 
the attempt to traii.^for the troops Avho* occu[)ied it to the 
Kesidency, for the reiiiforcemciA of his slender garrison. On 
the second day of the siege throe ofii(‘ers Avent up ^ 

to the roof of the Residency, upon Avhich a rude '"bi- 

semaphore had been oi’cctod, and, though* exposed to a hcaAy 
fire, succeeded in signalling to Colonel Palmer, the commandant 
of the Machi Bhj'iwan, to spike his guns, bloAv up the building,' 
and bring his force into the entrenchment. The order aa'us 
understood; but gi-cat anxiet.y Avas felt for the success of the 
operation. Fortune, hoAvever, favoured the enterprise. The 
enemy, suspecting nothing, had diipersed to plunder the city: 
soon after midnight Palmer’s little force marched noiselessly 
through the gates of #ie Kesidency; and a foAv minutes latei- 
a terrific explosion proclaimed that the Machi BhaAA'an Arith its 
richly-stored magazine had been destroyed.^ 

^ Kees, p. 91 ; Gubbius, p. 191 ; Kaye, iii. 512, iiote. 

® Lavly luglis’tt ^ Wilson, pp. 42-5 ; Gubbius, pp. 195-7. 
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Within the Residency the new-coraera found the wildest con¬ 
fusion prevailing. Every one h.'id expected to have to undergo 
a siege; but the siege began before any one was ready for it. 
Native servants, tempted by extraordinary rates of pay to 
expose themselves to the enemy’s fire, were to be seen working 
with feverish haste at unfinished bastions. Others took advan¬ 
tage of the general confusion to rob their masters. The chief 
of the Commissariat had been wounded at Chinhat; and, as 
his office Avas in consequence broken up, some of the cami> 
followers did not know yffiere to apply for their rations, and 
deserted. Thus forsaken by theii' attendants, the artillery 
bullocks vindered hel])lcssly about in search of food till they 
tumbled into Avells ; Avhilc horses went mad from thirst, and bit 
and kicked each other ’’n their agony. No one had time to 
relieve the sufleriiigs of the wretched animals; for the Avhole 
available strength of the garrison was barely sufficient to keep 
the enemy at bay ^ 

Whi?e affairs wcrc,in this*> state, the garrison were afflicted 
by a calamity not less severe than the defeat at 
LawVei?w. Chinhat. On the morning of the Ist of July 
Lawrence was Avorking in his OAvn room Avitli his 
secretary, Avhen a shell burst at their feet. Neither was injured; 
but LaAvfoiice’s staff earnestly begged him to relnove to a less 
exposed room. At first ho refused, remarking Avith a smile 
that the enemy had no artillerynriii good enough to throAv 
another shell into the same spot; but afterwards ho yielded, 
and promised to change his quarters on the folloAving day. 
Early next morning he Avent out on a round of insspection, 
^ , from Avhjch he returned about eight o’clock. When 

July 2 , » . . ~ • 

reminded by Captain Wilson of his promise, he 
Replied that he was too tired to move then, but would do so 
without fail before the end of the morning. Half an hour later 
he was lying on his bed, explaining to Wilson some instructions 
which he had just giAmn him, when another shell crashed through 
the wall and burst. The Jight of day Avas gone: but a red 
glare lit up the darkness; and the stunning noise of the report 
was folloAved by the rattle of falling imsonry. For a moment 
no one spoke. Then Wilson cried out, “ Sir Henry, are you 
hurt ^ ” Twice he called; but thero was no answer. At last 
Lawrence replied in a low tone, “ I am killed.” When the dust 

1 OuUjiii.s, PI). 193-5, 201-2. 
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and smoke cleared away, it was seen that the coverlet was 
crimson with blood. Presently some soldiers of the .32nd came 
in, and, gently lifting their wounded General, carried him to 
another house close by. The doctor soon arrived, and, after 
examining the wound, saw at once that it was mortal. 

All that day and part of the next Lawrence I’cmained per¬ 
fectly sensible. Though opiates were freely administered to 
him, he sullcred much, and shot and shell dashed unceasingly 
against the walls of the house in which he lay : but nothing 
could disturb his hely spirit; for he|had long since foiuid that 
peace which passetJi all understanding. If is friends clustered* 
round his bedside; and there was hardly oj.u wlio dkl not shed 
tears. When the dying man spoke of himself, it was with such 
humility as touched the hearts of all ^vho heard him. Pie de¬ 
sired that iKj ei)itaph should b(? inscribed upon his tomb but the 
Avords, ^‘llere lies TTcniy Lawrence, who tfied to do his duty. 
May the Lord have mercy on his soul.” Tie bpoke most 
tenderly and affectionately of hia» children and his frfcnds, his 
native servants, and all Avith Avhom he was in any Avay con¬ 
nected, sending for those to Avhom he thought he had ever done 
wrong or even spoken harshly, to beg their forgiveness, and 
expressing a special Avish that Government Avould not alloAV the 

asylum Avhich* he had founded and maintained for t]*c children 

1/ 

of Hritish soldiers, to fall into decay. Put, so long as he re¬ 
mained conscious, his chief thoughts Avera for the State Avhich 
he had served faithfully for thirty 5 ^ears, and particularly for 
the people of Lucknow, Phiropcans and Asiatics alike, in Avhose 
service he had received his death-Avouud. Summoning his most 
trusted officers around him, he made ovfr the Chief Gcmimis- 
sionership to Majoi* Banks, and the command of the troops to 
Brigadier Inglis, and then, after giving them his final directions 
for the conduct of the defence, besought them, Avith passionate 
earnestness, never to surrender. After the evening of the 2nd, 
when he received the sacrament Avith his friends, ho spoke but 
little, foi‘ ho Avas now fast sinking; and early on the morning 
of the 4th he died, A fcAv soldiers were summoned to carry 
his corpse to burial. tBeforo they lifted the couch on Avhich it 
lay, one of them raised the coverlet, and, stoo[)ing doAvn, kissed 
the forehead of his dead General; and all the rest did the 
same. Then they carried him out, and laid him in his rude 
grave, side by side with some [irivato soldiers, Avho also, in their 
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humbler sphere, had given their lives for their country. A 
short prayer was read; but it was no time to pay the formal 
honours of war to the depcirted.^ Yet there was a salute not 
unworthy of the noblest hero of the old Bengal Artillery,—the 
thunder of the cannon which still bade defiance to the enemies 


of England. 

Brigadier Inglis, the officer who now commanded the garri¬ 
son of Lucknow, had served with distinction in 
the second Sikh war. Long l)ofore the outbreak 
of the Mutivy, ho was well 4 known all over the 
North-Western Provinces as a good officer and a keen sjjorts- 
man.*'^ There were abler men in the garrison: but his chief 
had made, no mistake in pointing to him as his successor, A 
plain, honourable, Christian gentleman, a tender hus})and, a 
staunch friend, a lover of all that was high and noble, a soldier 
of unsurpassable gallantry, respecteil by those who served under 
him, and_ capable of appreciating the counsels of his officers, he 
might lie trusted to ,defenc> a weak position obstinately to the 


last, by sheer dogged fighting, to fulfil the dying adjuration of 
Henry Lawrence, Never surrender. 

The position which he had to defend was indeed one which 


Tlie position 
whioii ho lia*l 
to (lofeiifl. 


only the most dogged fighting could for a moment 
have maintained against such an ‘’overwhelming 
force as now surrounded it. The mention of a 


siege suggests the idea of a fortress; but by no stretch of the 
imagination could such a title have been bestowed upon the 
place of refuge within which the Lucknow garrison were col¬ 
lected. It is true that Lawrence and his engineers had made 
the most of their slender resources, and had utilised every 
advantage which circumstances ofiered them. The line of 
defence on the north ran along the high bank, which had been 
carefully scarped, and strengthened by a parapet. Overlooking 
the river, on this front, which was commanded by the famous 
Kodan battery, lay the only open space whore it was possible 
for the besiegers to mass* themselves in force for a general 
assault, or where they could plant batteries to batter the 
defences in breach. On the other threat fronts, outlying ruined 
buildings wade it impossible for storming parties to advance, 


^ Sketches and Tncidenis of the Sie<je of Lvclt)m\ by (’. H. Mcchara and 
George Couper; fAfe. of Sir H. Lomrence, iip. 60y-l4 ; Wilson, pp. 45-6, 49. 

® Kusscll’s Diary in Jndia, vol. ii. p, 406. 
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except in sm.all columns, and protected the defences from the 
fire of artillery. Their lowep stories had been left standing, 
with this very object, although it was foreseen that they would 
afford shelter to the enemy’s musketeers. Certain other build¬ 
ings, however, which could only serve as a coign of vantage to 
the besiegers, had unfortunately been left intact. And when 
Lawrence had done his utmo.st, he regarded nis work as little 
better than a makeshift. The position wm thirty-seven acres 
in extent; and its circuit was abo\it a mile. It consisted of a 
number of dotaehec} dwelling-house:^ and other l>uilding.s, of 
which the Eesidoncy itself was the most conspicuous, defended * 
by boundary 'walls of varying height, mud b inkn and trenche-s 
jind along the w'eakest parts by palisades, stakes, crowjs-feet, and 
similar obstacles. Kven if there ha;jJ ]>ecn full time for the 
construction of these iinprovisdtl works, they would have moved 
the laughter of the youngest cadet who was'then studying forti¬ 
fication at "WooUvich ; but, when the siege began, they w'erc 
still unfinished. Only two of tJic batteries wdiich ^tood at 
intervals along the lino of entrenchment were leady for use. 
Indeed, according to all recognised principles of military science, 
the position was indefensible.^ 

The conditions of the combat were rendered still more un¬ 
equal by the* di.scrcpancy between the numbers of*the com¬ 
batants. When the siege began, the assailants mustered at least 
six thousand trained soldiers,- who were supported , 

by the military police and by^i largo number of am] Th« 
tAlukd;irs’ retainers. The garrison, on the other 
hand, exclusive of women, children, and other non-combatants, 
amounted only to seventeen hundred and twenty soiils.-^ More 
than seven htnidred of these were natives, some of whom were 
regarded with suspicion, while others were infirm old men. 
But the slender foicc of Biitisli soldiers and civilians, backed 
by the loyal sepoys, were animated by an imcon(]ucrable j'esolu- 
tion to defend themselves and their women to the last. Witli 
the example of Cawnpore before ^hem, ihey knew what they 
might expect in case they should be overcome; and each man 
resolved to act, and d^l act as though upon his constancy and 

^ Gubbins, pp. 154-61 ; Ixincs, pp. 96, 103-10, 122; port.onal iiifonuation 
from Oeii. Junes; Lif<' of Sir //. Lmon»a\ pp. 589-90. 

® Gnbbiiis, p. 190. 

Times, pp. 11], 116 ; Gubbins, p, 435, note. 
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valour alotie depended the safety of the garrison, the honour of 
his country, the existence of the imperilled empire. 

Lawrence had calculated that by great efforts it might bo 
niosG"o possible to protract the defence for a fortnight; ^ 
and four days had already elapsed when Inglis 
assumed command. During the whole of this time the action 
of the enemy had hardly ceased, except when they quitted their 
posts to plunder the bazaars in the city. Many of the buildings 
which they occu{)ied Avere Avithin easy pistol-shot of the British 
outposts; and, aiming s^urely through the loopholes which 
they had made in the Avails, their marksmen kept up a galling 
musketry 4ire, beneath Avhich many of the garrison had already 
fallen. During the first Aveek of the siege from fifteen to tAA^enty 
deaths occurred eA^eiy day ; and, oven after exi)ericnco had 
taught the defenders to ne less luckless in exposing themselves, 
the daily average* for some time did not fall below ten. 
No place Avithin the entrenchment A\\as absolutely safe. Several 
Avoundcc soldiers Averc kill^l as they lay on their beds in 
hospital. Women, on rising in the morning, sometimes found 
bullets lying on the floor Avithiii a few inches of their pillows.- 
Tho besieged, hoAvever, on their part, Avere not idle. Working 
parties were engaged all night in comidcting the defences. 
Each house was defended by a separate little garrison under a 
responsible commandant; and, Avhen the staff-officer came round 
in the evening to cqllect reports, the occupants of the several 
posts were cheered by the ucavs of what their comrades had 
achieved during the day, and AAcre able to recount their OAvn 
exploits for the information of the Brigadier. 

The fortnight for which Lawrence had hoped that the de¬ 
fence might be prolonged passed aAvay ; and still the position 
Avas resolutely maintained. Fortunately for the besieged, the 
besiegers Avere under feeble control. Their leaders had Avasted 
the first fcAv days in quarrelling, and intriguing for the chief 
command. The only officers Avho had any knowledge of Avar 
were set aside. At length tAvo courtiers of the late king Avero 
entrusted with joint poAvers. The mutineers treated their new 
chiefs Avith contempt, selected their owjf. posts, and placed their 
guns where they liked. No organised attempt was made to 
breach the defences. The guns were fired at random and the 

’ TJ/e of IT. Lau'rcnrp, p. 602. 

^ llees, pp. 128-9, 187 ; IVj’ohairipton, pp. 851-.'), Hue Innea, ])p. 1C2-3. 
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shot often flew right over the position and lodged in the besiegers’ 
posts beyond. Tho only effective practice was that of the 
musketeers. Indeed, though the enemy had once or twice 
made a show of advancing to the attack, they had not yet dared 
to attempt that general assault, which, if it had been delivered 
with a resolution to win, might, on tho first day of the siege, 
have given them the victory. At last, however, they did 
summon up courage to make tho attempt. 

On tho night of the 19th of July they suddenly ceased 
firing: but on the following morning an unusual 
movement was discei niblc in their ranks. AVarned 
by the look-out mo]i to be on the alert, the garrison sprang to 
their posts, and stood breathlessly waiting. Even tliQ wounded 
left theii’ beds, and, Avith pale faces and tottering steps, came 
down to join in the <lcfencc. * At ten o’clock, a mine, Avhich 
had been sunk in the direction of the Kedan, exploded with 
terrific force, thougii fortunately without effect : and, when 
the smoke had cleared away, rcb/ils opened a heavy 
fire of round shot and musketry, under cover of which they 
rushed to the assault. But, though they held on till they 
were closo under the Avails, and even attempted to plant their 
scaling-ladders; though the leader of one of their columns, 
waving a greeiT standard above his head, leaped with nlTignificcnt 
audacity right into tho ditidi in front of a battery, and Avas 
followed by his comrades till ho himself Avr>s shotdeail; yet the 
defenders, Englishmen and A.siatics alike, poured such a con¬ 
centrated fire into their ranks, that, after four hours’ fighting, 
tho Avhole attacking force fell back, defeated and disheartened.^ 
The attack had failed because, bravmly though tho rebels had 
fought., they had shrunk from pressing oinvards through the 
storm of shot and bullets, and into tho forest of bayonets, Avith 
one continuous rush, by the force of which, though the ditches 
had been filled Avith tlie bodies of the slain, the survivors would 
have hoAvn their Avay at last through the living rock which 
opposed them. • 

Tho losses of tho enemy on this day wore very severe ; Avliilc, 
on the side of the gan’ison, only four men Avero killed, and 
tAvelve AvoAinded. But tho significance of the actioii is not to 
be estimated by its immecKate material*results. Tho besieged 

^ Rees, PI). 143-58 ; Wilsou, p. 68 ; Dubbins, pn. 221-3, 225 ; limes, pp. 
117-8,121-6. 
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gained increased self-reliance by tlicir victory. The besiegers, 
conscious that their defeat was due to moral inferiority, lost 
much of the spirit and enthusiasm with which they had hitherto 
fought. On the following day, however, the garrison sustained 
July 21 Majoi’ Banks, while rashly bending 

over a wall to watch the opeiations of the enemy, 
was shot through the temples. Gubbins, who, a fortnight before, 
had importunately written to him, asserting that the dignity 
of Chief Commissioner was lawfully his own, now urged his 
right to succeed him: Irit Inglis, not caring to work with so 
troublesome a colleague, refused to admit the claim, and de¬ 
clared tliKt the ofTice should remain in abeyance until the deci¬ 
sion of Government should be made known. It is only fair to 
add that Gubbins hinxelf afterwards admitted that there had 
been no necessity for the continuance of civil authority. 

Notwithstanding their recent successes, it was impossible 
that tliQ garrison should not feel anxious Avlicn they reflected 
on Av'hai; lay before fhem. »'The siege had now lasted three 
Aveeks; and as yet there had been no sign of coming relief. 
But on the night of the 21st of July a [icnsioner named Ungud 
succeeded in jiassing the enemy’s sentries, and making his Avay 
into the entrenchment. A croAvd of eager questioners soon 
thronged’i’ound him. He told them that General IlaA'^elock had 
defeated the Nana Sahib in three pitched battles, and Avas at 
that in jment in possession of Cawnporc. The ucavs was re¬ 
ceived Avith all the more joy*because the garrison had daily 
expected to sec the army of the Nana march up to reinforce 
July 22 assailants. On the next day Ungud Avent 

out agnjn Avith a letter of information for Havelock. 
July 2 j. Three <lays afterwards he returned with the reply 
that in less than a Aveek the relieving army would arrive.^ 

Meanwhile the enemy, disappointed in their attempt to 
storm the position, Avore striving to overpower its defenders by 
sheer weight of meUl. They Avere Imsily erecting new batteries. 
But their great resource Avas mining. The besieged Avere con¬ 
tinually harassed by the dread of being hurled into the air ; 
and in those Avho garrisoned the oifter posts the fear was 
reasonable. But the real danger was that an explosion might 
tear a breach in the defences, through which the besiegers would 
rush in irresistible numbers to the assault. There Avas, how- 
^ Gubbins, pp, 226-8 ; Hutchinson’s Mutinks in (hide, p. 174. 
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ever, an officer within the entrenchment whoso skill and un¬ 
tiring activity confounded their devices, Captain Fulton of the 
Engineers, a man whom the survivors of the siege singled out 
for special honour among the defenders of Lucknow. He caused 
retrenchments to be thrown up behind the outer defences; arid 
gathering round him a number of old Cornish miners belonging 
to the 32nd, he made them sink a countermine wdierever the 
muffled sounds of pickaxe ajid crowbar revealed to their 
practised oars that the rebels were at woik underground. 
Though the enemy’s mines were s^vilfully constructed, they 
almost all failed : either they were too short, or thev were" 
stopped or destroyed before they had reached ifchcir aim. 
Fulton himself would often dosceiid into the shaft witji a lantern 
and a pistol, and, waiting patiently 1^11 the enemy’s workmen 
had burrowed their way up ft) him, shoot the foremost man 
dead.^ • 

Thus day after day jKisscd. Ungud had again left the 
entrenchment, taking with him diagranis of the pos^ion and 
its environs for the guidance of Havelock; but, though the 
more sanguine sometimes declai-cd that they could liear the 
sound of distant tiring, the promised reinforcements did not 
come. Many of the natives were greatly disheartened; and 
even the British soldiers began to lose hope, and •sometimes 
})roke out into fits of ill-temper or insubordination. Some, wdicn 
rebuked for expositig themselves unnecessarily to the enemy’s 
fire, answered that it did not flatter whether they were killed 
then or latej'. Disease bad begun to waste the ranks ; and day 
by day men saw their comrades falling round them. But it was 
the extraordinary hardships and pi’ivation^ which they endured 
that bore most heavily upon them. Even in the first week of 
the siege they had been on duty from thirteen to twenty hours 
a day ; and now, while their numbei s and their strength were 
diminishing, their work was steadily increasing. Officers and 
men stood sentry without distinction. After remaining at their 
posts all day under a burning sun, tjjey were summoned at night 
to distribute stores and ammunition, to repair the shattered 
defences, or to bury th| dead. Their scanty sleep was broken 

^ Gubbins, pp. 234-5 ; Merli*m and Couper; Innes, pp. 127-8. 154-5, 165-9, 
175-8. lunes says (Oalcutta Bcvir 70 . Jaii.-Juuo 1859, ]). 211) tliat the enemy 
“with their inexhaustible supply of labour ought to have blown up tlic whole of 
the. soutlieni trout, without a ehaneo of suceessful opposition.” 
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by constant alarms. AVhen the rainy season set in, they were 
wetted to the skin as they lay in the trenches; and many of 
them had no change of clothes. Myriads of flics buzzed roimd 
them when they tried to rest, and swarmed over their food when 
they sat down to eat. They had little rum or tobacco; and 
their native allies had none of the condiments which to them 
were almost a necessary of life.^ The Brigadier himself hail 
scarcely any rest. When ho came in after a hard day in the 
trenches, he was generally so tired that he could hardly speak. 
Yet he was always at hisT post; his cheery and hopeful spirits 
never forsook him ; and, when his labours were most engrossing, 
he ahvays'found time to visit the hospital, and share his cigars 
with his wjeundcd soldiers.- And those who served under him, 
soldiers and civilians, aijioys and hoary pensioners, bore up 
manfully, and worked and fought on with a grim resolve to 
endure unto the end, whatever the end might })e. 

The |vomen Inul their share of suftering and of toil. Some 
spent hours in the sti^iling Ifospital, talking to the .soldiers and 
ministering to their wants. Others, whose families vecpiired 
all their attention, with a hcroigm less conspicuous but not less 
real, cheerfully performed the menial drudgery which the deser¬ 
tion of their serv'aiits threw uiion them, endured witliout a 
murmur the hardships of heat, of bad food, ;nid of Avcr-crowding, 
and inspired their husbands with nev/ courage. Like the .stern 
defenders of Londonderry, they and the men who fought for 
them .sought courage to do an«l paticnco to sufi'ci- by frerpient 
religious exercises. Kvery Sunday .service was held in more than 
one improvised place of wo»’ohip. Eveiy day prayers were .said 
in outposts aiifl inner rooms.'^ 

So the .siege progressed till, on the 10th of August, the 
enemy varied the monotony of their ordinary operations by a 
second assault. They began, as before, by firing a mine, which 
blew down a portion of one of the southern houses, and tore 
open a breach fully ten yards in width in the outer defences ; 
but, though some of them >i.dvanced close up under the walls, 
and dared even to seize hold of the muskets of their opponents, 
though they renewed their attack agair' and again throughout 
the day, yet, as before, they failed to exhibit that tenacity which 

^ Mallesoa, vol. i. p. 487. 

* Rees, p. 170; Wilson, pp. 63, 87; Anflerson, p. 01; La<ly IngUa’s Jovmah 

® Jh. ; Gubbins, p. 24G. 
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would have sustained them iti the critical moment, and at night 
they were obliged again to confess that they were beaten. The 
defences, indeed, weak though they were, served their purpose. 
The assailants were invariably checked by the abattis and other 
obstacles; and they had neither the resolution to make the heavy 
sacrifice of life which must have been incurred by breaking 
through, nor the skill to cover them and render them useless. 
On the 18th of August, however, they very nearly succeeded in 
wiping out the shame of their defeat. For .some days they had 
been driving a gallery in the dircctiot of a sipiare on the south, 
the progress of which, in spite of the vigilance of the engineers, 
had escaped detection. The explosion of the mine, -whieh was, 
as usual, the signal for their attack, destroyed a por^iftn of the 
wall, blew up an out-house, and liiirle#! two olficers and three 
sentries into the aii'. The officers and two of the sentrie.s fell 
down insiflc the s<piare, and picked thcmselvSs ii}) alniOvSt unhurt; 
but the other sentry, falling into the road, was killgd by the 
enemy; and seven men were bin^icd al^vc beneath the ruins. 
The smoko floated away ; but the rebels stood still, hesitating 
to advance. Then one of their leaders dashed forward, sprang 
on to the top of the breach, and, Avaving his swoid, shouted to 
the men to follow. In a moment a bullet struck him dead: 
another offieef, who pressed after him, fell as (piickly; and the 
storming party were too terrified to attempt to enter the breach. 
Ihit another group gained possession of an out-house, at the end 
of a lane on the west of the sij#i;ire, under cover of Avhich they 
endeavoured to loophole the Avail, so as to fire along the inner 
side of the breach. Instantly a howitzer opened fire upon them 
from the bottom of the lane ; Avhilo Inglis, calling out his little 
reserve of eighteen men, brought up a gun to enfilade the breach; 
caused boxes, doors, and plank.s to be piled up as a barricade; 
and before night sallied forth and blcAv up some of the adjoining 
houses.^ 

This success Avas speedily folloAVcd up. On the south the 
enemy held a building called Joh.'wnes’s House,—the only one 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the position of Avhich the 
upper story had not l)«oii destroyed before the siege. It Avas 
from this house that their sharpshooters had fired Avith the most 
deadly effect; indeed t]iO);»had practically silenced a battery on 

Wilson, pp. 115-16 ; Iruies, pp. 140-41; Oubbins, pp. 204-5 ; personal 
infonuatiou from (limoral limus. 
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its eastern side. Captain Fnlton i-esolved to blow up the house, 
and entrusted Lieutenant Innes with the work of preparing the 
mine. For sixty-four hours Innes never slept; and at day¬ 
break on the morning of the 21 st the mine was ready. Presently 
a shock WHS felt; and the house bulged outwards and fell like 
a house of cards. In the midst of the confusion that ensued 
two parties made sorties on the right and left of the ruins, and, 
firing barrels of gunpowder inside the adjoining houses, blew 
them into utter wreck.^ 

On the 5th of Scptcml)er the besiegers made a last attempt 
to storm: but, though they advanced with considerable deter¬ 
mination, ^he garrison gained an almost bloodless victory; and 
carts load(xl with dead and wounded rebels were seen crossing 
the bridge at evening toVards c^tonmcnts.2 

The siege had now lasted sixty-seven days ; and within that 
time the garrison had repelled three general assaults ; had met 
every rai|\e with a countermine; had made several sorties ; and, 
without yielding an inth of tfle ground which they occupied, had 
blown up several of the surrounding houses, ca])tured another, 
and driven the enemy from their strongest advanced post. Vet 
it was doubtful whether they would be able to hold out till 
reinforcements should arrive. They had learTied that Have¬ 
lock, after* attempting to march to their relief, had been twice 
obliged to fall back upon Cawnpore ; and on the 29th of August 
Ungud had brought'a letter from him, in which he implied 
that it would be impossible fof him to roach Tmeknovv before 
twenty-five days, and delivered the ominous warning, “ Do 
not negotiate, but rather perish sword in hand.”" After this 
letter was received, numbers of the natives deserted. Those 
who remained were becoming so despondent that it needed all 
the arguments and soothing .assurances of the British officers 
to strengthen their expiring loyalty. About a third of the 
European soldiers had perished in the siege; and the survivors 
were dro<adfully deyn'essed by the manifold trials which they 
had undergone. The Brigadier had not slept with his clothes 
off since the 16th of May, and was so exhausted by toil and 
anxiety that those about him daily fearefl ho would break down. 

Many who escaped the enemy’s fire wore prostrated by low 

0 

^ Iniief?, pp. 142-3 ; Gubljins, p. 266. 

•’ Gnljbins, p. 283 ; Reos, p. 193 ; Rrig.-wlier IngliH’-s Report. 

Marslunau’s Manvoirs of Hir JI. Jfave/oc/.-, p. 383, 
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fever: many perished from small-pox or from cholera. Since 
the beginning of the siege there had been only two days on 
which a funeral had not taken place. The wounded were in evil 
plight; for the want of proper food and ventilation imi)aired 
their chances of recovery, and where amputation was necessary, 
it invariably failed. Everyone was sickened by foul smells 
exhaled from decaying offal or from stagnant water. There 
was actually sufficient grain to sustain the garrison for months: 
but the chief of the Commissariat was disabled ; and Inglis, who 
had neglected to ascertain from the f-cting official the amount 
of the stock, believed that it was nearly exhausted. The rations • 
had therefore been reduced; and all provisions iiot included in 
rations were at famine prices. A pound of coarse flour cost a 
shilling, a ham four ])Ounds ten shilliiif^s, a dozen of beer seven 
])Ounds. There was not a housift that was not riddled with shot; 
and some had fallen, burying the inmates under their ruins. Some 
of the men had been heard to declare that, if the })]ace were to 
fall, they would shoot their wives *vith their own hantls rather 
than suffer them to fall into the power o^i’ the rebels.^ 

While the garrison were in this dreadful situation, Ungud, 
stimulated by the promise of five thousand rupees 
if ho should succeed in his mission, was sent out 
for the last ti^ne with despatches for Havelock.- • 

Before the year 1857, Henry Havelock, the one actor in the 
Indian Mutiny whose name and achievcnionts are 
familial- to every Englishman,, had scarcely been Havriidc. 
heard of outside India. Yet, in the course of the 
forty-one years for which ho had served the Crown, he bad 
fought in twenty-two fights in Burma, Afghilnistdn, Gwalior, 
and the Punjab; he bad supported the wavering resolution of 
the heroic Sale within the walls of Jclalabad; he had inspired 

^ Marohinan’s Memoim of Sir fl. Havelock, p. 383; Giibbiiis, pp. 273-5, 
277-8, 349, 354 ; Rees, p]). 199, 205 ; Mrs. Case’s Day by Day at Lucknow, 
p. 178; Polehaiuptou, p. 33G ; Wilson, pp. IIG, 129, 135, 149. Lieutonaut 
Keir, who w.-is in charge of the grain, knew tjjat the .stock was ample, but ^^as not 
asked for infomiation either by Inglis or by Wilson. James, who w;us laid np 
and irritable from his wound, did not remember how iniieh grain there Avas. 'Phis 
1 have learned fi’om the lip* of General limes, who serveil thrmigliont the siege, 
and knows more about it than any other survivor. When Sir Colin Campbell 
relieved the garrison, the stock of grain amounted to 166,000 Ihs, See Innes’s 
Lucknow and. Oitdc in. the Mutiny, pp. 146-9, 232-4 ; Lady luglis’s The Siege of 
lAtchnow: a Diary, p. 176 ; and Giibbins, p. 261. 

Gubbins, p. 297. 
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the counsels that won the victory of Istdlif; and Sir Henry 
Hardingo had said of him, “If ever India should be in danger, 
the Government have only to place Havelock at the head of the 
army, and it will be saved.” His services, though recognised, 
had not been rewarded. But, while he chafed bitterly against 
official neglect, he was sustained under all his trials and dis- 
api)ointments by the abiding conviction that God’s Providence 
was watching over him, and Avould order the events of his life 
for the best. Early in his Indian career he had become a 
Baptist. Intense, howevcj', as was his devotion to his adopted 
creed, ho was too great a man to degenerate into ^a bigot. He 
could sympathise with earnestness of purpose, whatever the 
speculative princijdes tliat directed it might be. Some of his 
warmest friends, men lil^ A^'chdeacon Haro and Geoigc Broad- 
foot, differed widely from him off qucstioTis of religious belief. 
But thei e were not •many whom he admitted to the privilege of 
his frieiidshij). It must not indeed be imagined that he was a 
gloomy jfscotic ; he w.as liked^by many wild young officers who 
had little in common with him ; ^ but he w'as generally reserved 
and unbending in manner, and had little of the easy geniality 
that made Outram so popular. Ho was not a man of imposing 
presence: but a keen observer would have felt, on first seeing 
him, that die was a good man, an able man, and one whoso 
regard wuis worth winning, but not to be w on lightly. Bather 
below the middle height, he w^as of a sle.’ider, but well-formed 
and erect figure j his hair had grown white, but still covered 
his head; his forehead was high, broad, and s(piarc; the 
expression of his eyes was strangely piercing and intense, but 
quite calm; ho had^ an aquiline nose; his lips were tightly 
compressed and shaded by a white moustache; and his sharply 
moulded jaw and firm chin were fringed by a board and 
whiskers of the old-fashioned cut. His whole bearing was that 
of a man wdio, having chosen the straight and narrow way, 
walked along it with a firm but not with a free tread. By a 
patient self-disciplinc, carriq^l on day after day for long years, 
he had come actually to realise that ideal after which many of 
us, in our better moments, aspire : no perplexities could make 
him hesitate for long, because he was quite sure that there must 
be a right path to follow, and that .the Spirit of God would 
guide him into that path : no dangers could appall him, because 
* Colond Rani.s!iy’8 Keoidleelmis of Military Sernce anil Society, vol. i. p, 255. 
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he really believed that nothing was to be feared, except falling 
into sin. The dominant feature of his character was a stern, 
serious, ever-present sense of duty, vitalised and regulated by 
an habitual study of the will of God, It was this sense of duty 
that led him, conscious as he was of military genius, to submit 
with patience to the galling trial of supersession by his inferiors, 
and cheerfully to obey those whom he was by nature qualified 
to command : to labour on with punctilious accuracy, at the 
minutest details of his profession; to overcome his natural 
timidity until men refused to believe that he knew what fear 
was; ^ to persevere, in spite of the ridicule of his brother' 
officers, in giving religious instruction to hio soldieivi. It was 
this sense of duty too that enabled him to wait patiently for 
the fulfilment of the absorbing ambitir#i of his life, and to l esign 
that aml)ition when he believect tihat there was no longer any 
hope of its being fulfilled. For there waS one passion which 
burned with a more constant fiarnc in Havelock's b^^east than 
even the passion of I'eligious enthusiasm. AVhile he was cjim- 
paigning in the swamps of Burma, while he was enduring the 
weariness of defcired promotion, while he was mastering the 
technicalities of the Deputy Adjutant-Gonerars office at llombay, 
porha]is even while ho was expounding the Bible to his soldieis, 
he cherished tn his inmost heart a longing desire to command a 
British army in the field. For more than forty years he had 
been qualifying himself to fulfil his dream. He was familiar 


with every axiom of Vauban ^ind Joniini; ho could desciibc 
from memory every evolution of Marlborough and Wellington, 
of Frederic and Napoleon. And now, when he was old and 
grey-bearded, looking forward only to Repose in a Swiss or 
Tyrolese cottage, the opportuniiy for which he had almost 
ceased to hope was suddenly thrown in his path. For, on the 


20th of June, just after his return from the Persian 
expedition, be was appointed by Sir Patrick Grant to coiiiiniiiiil 
to command a movable column, which was to be the n'lll'r o7 


formed at Allahabad, for the relief of Lucknow 
and Cawnpore, and the destruction of all mutineers 


and insurgents in No^th-Western India.- There were some 
critics who, decrying him as a mere closet strategist, and 


^ Marsliniaii, p. 449. M.ar.sliuiaTi was Havelock’s brolber-iu-law, am I knew hini 
intimately f<ir thirty years. 

2 Ib. pp. 2G;i-G. 
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ignorant of the self-reliance, the boldness, the judgement, and 
the coolness which would enable him to turn his theoretical 
knowledge to account, ventured to carp at the selection. His 
task was indeed a difficult one, his material resources were 
inadequate, and the season was unfavourable for campaigning; 
but, overjoyed at the approaching realisation of his hopes, he 
was in a temper to overcome every obstacle. Nor did he forget, 
in his exaltation, to turn for help to the Power which had 
supported him in his depression. “ May Ciod give me wisdom,” 
he wrote to his wife, “ to flillil the expectations of Government, 
and to restore tranquillity to the disturbed district,s.” On the 
25th of Jiine he left Calcutta. Those who noted his emaciated 
figure and .worn face predicted that, befoi e the end of a week, 
ho would succumb to the hardships of campaigning.‘-^ They 
did not know the strength Oi the spirit which sustained his 
feeble frame. 

Early^on the 30th of June he reached Allahabad. For some 
Hisprepar. 1 . ])ast,Ncill had becTi preparing, in the face of 

tiDii'.at difficulties which would have appalled a less dc- 
‘ ' termined nature, to despatch a column to the relief 

of Cawnpore. Cholera had more than decimated his troops, 
and the native contractors, robbed by the insurgents, or dread¬ 
ing to appfoach the incensed Feringheos, could ndt be iuduced 
to furnish supplies and carriage. But at last the energy of Neill 
had prevailed; and,*on the same day on which Havelock 
arrived, Major Itenaud of the ^ladras Fusiliers marched out 
at the head of three hundred men of his own regiment, four 
hundred of Brasycr’s Sikhs, ninety-five irregular cavalry, and 
two guns, with instructions to attack and destroy all places on or 
close to his route occupied by the enemy, but to encourage the 
inhabitants of all others to return. On the 3rd of July a 
steamer was sent uj) the Ganges, with a hundred Fusiliers on 
board under Captain Spurgin, to co-operate with Kenaud, and 
cover his flank.^ Meanwhile Havelock was busily directing 
the organisation of his for(M3, and personally supervising the 
execution of the minutest details. ltememl)ering the evils 
which Anglo-Indian commanders had (jften suifered for want 
of an efficient Intelligence Department, ho had induced the 

• 

^ Marslmiiui, p. 279. ® fh. p. 40-1. 

® 7h. p. 283 ; P(n1, PapiTH, vol, xxx. (18,^)7), p. 591; F, C. an*! J. W. 

Sberer’s Meinurws of th^. Mutiny^ vol. i. pp. 33-4. 
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Government to entrust him with a liberal sum for the payment 
of his spies. While he was in the midst of these preparations, 
he received the news of the destruction of AVheelcr’s force. 
His anxiety to be up and doing now became more intense than 
ever; but for some days longer he was imprisoned at Allahabad 
by the same obstacles that had hindered Neill. When he was 
at last able to move, some of his requirements were still un¬ 
provided. lie had asked for a supply of light summer clothing 
for his men ; but many of them were obliged to wear their 
heavy woollen tunics throughout t?ic Avhole campaign. Nor 
wore their numbers such as to make up for the delic.ioncies in 
their equi])ment. Exclusive of Kenaud’s little column, the 
whole force consisted of no more than one thou- . 
sand Jh-itish soldiers, drawn from thb Gdth, the 
84th, the 78th Highlanders, an^ the 1st Madras 
Fusiliers, a hundi’ed and thirty of llrasyor’s Sikhs, twenty 
volunteer cavalry, and six guns. The cavalry weie composed 
of unemployed olTicers, indigo-pfanters^ and burnt-out shop¬ 
keepers, whom Havelock had himself raised to supply the lack 
of regular troopers ; and the guns were almost entirely manned 
by invalid artillerymen, and infantry soldiers who had but just 
learned the rudiments of gun-drill.^ Such was the army with 
which Havelock started, in the height of an Indian summer, to 
acconqdish the herculean labour which had been set him. 

On the afternoon of the 7th of July, 'under a heavy slorm 
of rain, the column defiled through the streets of marciK'-^ 
Allahabad, scowled upon by the towns])coplo, who f""" 
had clustered in their doorways to watch its ^ 
departure.'-^ Ploughing through the slush*and drenched by the 
rain, the soldiers, as they left the city behind, saw in front and 
on either side a vast and dreary waste dotted with the charred 
ruins of forsaken villages. Not a living man was to be seen; 
only here and there some loathsome swine gnawing the flesh 
from a dead body. It seemed as though the destroying angel 
had passed over the land. Renaud? not interpreting his instruc¬ 
tions too literally, had put to death every man upon whom a 

1 Marshman, pp. 278, 2 I 0 , 284; Pari. Pajwrs, vol. :s.xx. (18.')7), p. 6.81. 
There were only 499 Knfiehl riHe.s among the whole foire. Sir H. ilavelock- 
Allan’s Thrre Main Alilitary Qiifstions, p. 120, note. 

2 Marshman, p. 289. “ Jlost of the llimloos a)>pe:ire<l to he either indifferent 

or apT»reheii.sive, bnt wherever a Mahomedan wjis .seen tlieio was a scowl on his 
hrow'.”— Scfiwlay Revicic, Kei>t. 0, 1857, p. 260. 
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shadow of suspicion could bo thrown; and Havelock's soldiers 
smiled grimly as they pointed to the dark corpses which hung 
from the sign-posts and the trees along the road.^ For the first 
throe days Havelock advanced leisurely, out of consideration 
for his younger soldiers ; but, notwithstanding this precaution, 
many of the Fusiliers fell behind, tired and footsore. Learning, 
however, from his spies that the insurgents wore advancing in 
great force from Cawnpore, and fearing that Renaud would fall 
into their hands, he resolved, at all hazards, to quicken his pace, 
and at one o’clock on tha* morning of the l‘2th overtook his 
lieutenant, and marched on with him to within four miles of 
Fatehpur.** Colonel Tytler, one of the staff-officers, was sent on 
with the c/ivalry to reconnoitre. The rest of the troops were 
busily cooking their braikfasts or smoking their pipes, when 
suddenly the cavali'^ were seen returning, and the 

Fat<-himr. enemy’s white-clad troopers emerging from the 
distant trees on the edge of the plain, and pressing 
after them in hot pursuit. Almost immediately afterwards a 
twenty-four-pound shot struck the earth wdthin tw'o hundred 
yards of the spot where the General was standing. The soldiers 
tiung their cooking utensils aside,' seized their arms, and fell 
into their ranks. Meanwhile, the enemy’s cavalry, believing 
from the slender appearance of Tytler’s escort tnat they had 
only Kenaud’s small force to deal with, were galloping over the 
plain in the assuranee of an easy victojy, when, seeing the 
whole British army drawn up in »*)attle ariay to meet them, they 
reined up their horses like men j)aralysed by a sudden fear. 
The General, wishing to let his tired troops rest, waited to sec 
whether the ebullition had spent itself. The enemy, drawn 
up across the road, occupied some walled enclosures and 
mango-groves, which extende<l in front of the town. En¬ 
couraged by Havelock’s inaction, they pushed forward two guns 
and began to threaten liis flanks, lie determined to force on 
an action. 'Fhe infantry advanced, covered by skirmishers, 
who, with their Enfield rifles, kept up an incessant fusillade ; 
Captain Maude, of the Royal Artillery, disabled the enemy’s 
leading guns, then pushed round his awn through a swamp 
on the right to within point-blank range, and opened a deadly 
fire on their flank; and the rebels, compelled by his attack and 

’ 'rrevelyan’a Cmon'porc, pp. 323-4 ; Husscll, vol. i. p. 159, vol. ii. p. 402 ; 
Varl, Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Pait 1, ]». 23, No. 13. 
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by the steady pressure of the infantry to relax their hold upon 
the strong position which they had occupied, were driven 
through and out of the town of Fatehpur, and, after making 
one vain attempt to rally, were put to final and irretrievable 
flight. All their guns had been captured, and not a single 
British soldier had fallen.^ r 

Havelock was in an ecstasj’’ of donght over his first victory. 
Ho sent an elaborate despatch to the Deputy Adjutant-General 
of the Army. To his wife he wrote hastily, “ One of the prayers 
oft repeated since my school-days has been answered, and I 
have lived to command in a successful action. . . . Among them ‘ 
was the 56th, the very regiment which I led at Maharajpore. 
... I challenged them. ‘ There’s some of you thaj. have be¬ 
held mo fighting; now, try upon yourselves what you have 
seen in me ! ’ But away with veuw jglory ! Thanks be to God 
who gave me the victoiy.” ^ . 

The soldiers were suffered to plunder Fatehpur, retribu¬ 
tion for the recent rebellion of ite inhabitants ; the next day 
was given up to repose; and on the 14th, after sending back 
a bundl ed Sikhs, in comjjliancc with an earnest request which 
Neill had made for reinforcements, Havelock marched on. The 
native cavalry had refused to charge in the action at Fatehpur, 
and on this march thc}^ attempted to desert; therefore, when 
the column halted for the night, the General disarmed and dis¬ 
mounted them. His entire cavalry now consisted of the 
twenty volunteers. Soon aftej* daybreak on the 15th, the 
enemy were again discovered, strongly entrenched at the village 
of Aung. Their cavalry, riding forward on both „ . 

• 1 P , , , 1 ” 1 11 Biittld of Aiing. 

sifics of the road, threatened to make a dash upon 
Havelock's rear, and seize his baggjtge. Keeping back two- 
thirds of his force to repel them, he sent on the remainder as 
skirmishers. The enemy began the battle by advancing to a 
hamlet about two hundred yards in front of their position : but 
the Madras Fusiliers sjjeedily dislodged them; and Colonel 
Tytler, advancing with the rest o1^ the skirmishers, completed 
their defeat. The victory, however, was dearly bought; for 
the gallant Renaud, wljilo leading on his regiment, had fallen 
mortally wounded.® 

^ Marshman, p. 292; Stitiirrhuj JRaunr, Sept. 19, TS57, p. 260 ; Pari. 
PajJers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. G31-8 ; Maude aud Sherer, vo], i. 43. 

3 Marshmaii, p. 296. » Ih, pp. 297, 299, 300. 
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Two battles had now been won; but there was no rest for 
the victors; for before noon news was brought 
Pdudu^^iadl enemy, strongly reinforced from Cawn- 

pore, had rallied at the PanduNaddi, an unfordablo 
river six miles distant, and Arcre preparing to blow up the 
bridge which s])aniicd it. \ Knowing that, if they succeeded in 
their design, his progress to CaAviiiAoro would be indefinitely 
retarded, the General called upon his troops for a fresh effort. 
Exhausted by a five hours’ march and a severe action, fought 
under a nearly vertical siif., they were lying down waiting for 
breakfast; but now, full of confidence in their General, and 
inspired W his self-denying example, they sprang to their feet 
at the word of command, and cheerily pushed on. The road 
ran through groves of mq.;]go-trecs. As the head of the column, 
emerging from these, came iiv:,^i«ht of the bridge, they saAv two 
puffs of Avhite smoko rise trom a low ridge in their front; two 
loud repoils folloAved; and two twenty-four-pound shot crashed 
into thei/ midst, and Avoundot:! several. But the enemy’s posi¬ 
tion was badly chosen.' The bridge aa'^us at the apex of a bend 
in the river, which pointed towards the advancing column; and 
behind the bend they Avero massed in a dense body. The 
British artillery moved steadily doAvn the load, and unlimbered 
close to tlie. stream. Then Maude, enveloping tlio bridge with 
a concentric fiie, replied effectively to the enemy’s challenge; 
the Fusiliei’s Avith thejr Enfield rifles lined the bank, and picked 
off their gunners; their mine, wjiich Avas not ready, exjiloded in 
vain; and presently the right Aving of the Fusiliers, noting their be¬ 
wilderment and hesitation, closed up, charged over the bridge, ca])- 
tured their guns, and forced them to retreat toAvards Cawnpore.^ 
The British, now completely exhausted, threw themselves 
upon the ground ; and many of them, caring for 
SwipoJe. nothing but rest, rejected the food Avhich Avas 
offered them. Eising only half-refreshed after a 
night of intolerable heat, they found their meat already spoiled, 
and throAV it away in disgij^t. Day Avas just breaking Avhen 
the regiments formed up: but the moon was still bright. It 

^ Marshnian, pp. 301-2 ; rarf. Ptqjers, vol. xliv.«{lS.')7-.'58), Part 1, pp. 120-1; 
Saturday Bevu'V}, Sept. 19, 18.^7, p. 261. “ It AV’as iiiiiver.sally remarked,” says 

the writer (Lieutenant Crump), “hoAvmvich close^ .'inrl fiercer the mutineera fought 
that day. . . . The inferior details of their movements were perfect, hut the master 
mind was wanting.” Havelock’s loss at Aung and thePiuidu Naddi was 1 killed 
and 25 wounded. 
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was rumoured that more than Iavo hundred English women and 
children were still alive at Cawnpore. /Towards five o’clock 
the troops moved on to the road; and Joon it was broad day. 
The rays of the sun smote them Avitl^a fierceness which they 
had never before experienced even in^this fiery campaign : man 
after man reeled out of the ranks, and^ fell down fainting on the 
ground; but Cawnpore was now onl;^ a fcAV miles off, and those 
whoso strength held out, sustained by ..he hopcof rescuing the rem¬ 
nant of their country-women, and ii^flicting a terrible vengeance 
upon the Nana and his accoinplkfis, tramped doggedly on. 
After advancing sixteen miles, the General suffered his troops - 
to rest awhile and breakfast under the sha-lc of some trees. 
Presently tAvo sepoj^s came in, and informed him that the Nana 
had marched out of CaAvnpore at the hpad of five thou.sjind men, 
to do battle fur his throne. Tl.««»,^l)el ai’my Avas drawn up in 
the form of a crescent, Avith its cenufr inid i4»«j3orns protected 
by fortified villages, at each of A\hich guns Avere posied. About 
half a mile in front of the cresccAit, the road leading^! o CaAvn¬ 
pore branched ofi' to the right from the vlrand Trunk Koad, and 
separated the centre from the loft; the Grand Trunk Road, 
along Avhich the Nana believed that the British must advance, 
ran between the centre and the right; and his artillery, sup- 
j)orted by the floAver of his infantry, AA^as laid so as to check 
their progress. Havelock, hoAvever, contrived a plan to baffle 
his calculations. He saAV that his oavu troops AA'ould suffer 
heavily ])y making a front attack, and therefore, after closely 
(luestioning some villagers as to the nature of the country, he 
determined, “ like old Frederick at Leuthen,” as he afterwards 
AVTote, to attack the rebels on their left flank. About a mile 
in front of their position, a line of mango-groAms, AA'hich Avould 
mask the turning movement, extended on the right of the road. 
The volunteer cavalry Avere to move straight on and occupy 
the enemy’s attention. The baggage Avas left behind under a 
strong guard Avith tAVo guns. It Avas half-past one in the after¬ 
noon : the sun AA^as at its brightest; and the column had not 
advanced five hundred yards befoie men began to drop. Near 
the groves, Havelock, ^vith the infantry and artillery, diverged 
to the right. Not a sound Avas heard save the curses of the 
drivers, as they goaded .the Aveary bullocks to their utmost 
speed. The troops ad\'aiiced stealthily behind the groves 
till the enemy, catching sight of them through a gap in 




the trees, opened fire# upon them. Still they moved steadily 
on, controlling their pagerness to reply. Not till the whole 
column, having at loigth cleared the groves, was in the act 
of wheeling into lin^did the rebels fully understand what 
was in store for them, \fchen too late they hastily endeavoured 
to change front. Their altillery, however, at the village on the 
left, continued pouring dAtructiori into the British ranks; and 
Havelock, seeing that his IJvht field-pieces could not silence the 
hostile fire, ordered the Hiailanders to charge. Colonel Hamil¬ 
ton led the way ; and his riien, formed in a dense mass, followed 


him like a moving wall, without firing a shot, or uttering a 
sound, till*they were within eighty yards of the guns. Then 
the word pas given to charge : the pi])ers blew the pibroch ; 
and the Highlanders, raiding a shout which thrilled the hearts 
of their comrades, and appall a; he spirit of the enemy, sprang 

forward with fYiioJ^'‘bJl5P0nols, mastered the gunners, ca 
the village, and drove the entire left wing into headlong rout. 
Presently a portion of the fugitives, falling back on the centre, 
rallied and formed again : but the Highlanders, again appealed 
to by their General, and now aidc<l by the 64th, started forward 
again, again put them to flight, and captured the village in 
which they had rallied; wliile the twenty volunteer horsemen. 



who had but just come up, seizing the opportunity ^o show what 


they could do, flung themselves upon the disordered masses, and 
completed their discomfiture. Meanwhile Maude had silenced 
the guns on the right; and the G4th, 84th, and Sikhs had 
driven the right wdng from the village and from a railway em¬ 
bankment on its further side. But presently joining the centre, 
they fell hack upon another village between the two roads, 
about a mile behind the point where they met. The British 


infantry collected and re-formed ; but the bullocks, worn out by 
the length of the march, could hardly move the guns; and 
Maude was obliged to halt on the Trunk Boad. The soldiers 


stumbled wearily over ploughed fields, while the enemy’s guns 
thundered against them. .Then Havelock, seeing that they 
needed a'spur, cried, as he glanced along the ranks, “ Como, who’ll 
take that village, the Highlanders or the 6;f th ? ” and the two regi¬ 
ments, vying with each other in the swiftness with which they 
responded to his challenge, cleared the village with a single rush. 

The battle was to all appearance over. The enemy, beaten 
at all points, were in full retreat towards Cawnporc. Suddenly, 
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however, they faced about: their hand stfuck up a defiant air: 
the Nana was seen, riding from point to pcint along their ranks; 
and a reserve gun, pl.auted by his comnand in the middle of 
the road, vomited forth a now fire. Th^h'ilish, lying down in 
line to await the arrival of the artill^', suficred heavily; the 
bullocks were unable to drag the gunj to their assistance; and 
the enemy, emboldened by the sign?/of hesitation which they 
perceived, threatened in their tun/ to assume the ofiensive. 
Then the General, seeing that tli* ciisis of the battle had 
arrived, gave the order for a finalS charge. Excited by the 
sound of his clear, calm voice to the highest pitch of martial* 
fury, the men leaped to their feet, and advaiiced vvith»measured 
tread along the road; while young Henry Tlayeloch, the 
General’s son and aide-de-camp, who hjid ridden up in front of 
the leading regiment, moving and deliberately at their 

head, steered his horse straight for'^f!¥W"Wrt«DaS^ of the gun. 
The ground in their rear w^as strewed with v/ounded^mcn, for 
the enemy, still resolutely standi:<»g thcii' gi'ound, fired round 
after round of grape W'ith astonishing j)i^ecision ; but at length, 
appalled by the deafening checr.s and the final onset of the 
British, they rushed in headlong flight from the battlefield of 
Cawnpore. The Nana spurred through the streets of the town, 
and urged on»his panting horse towards Bithiir; and thousands 
of citizens, terrified by the news that the infuriated Bi'itish 
were coming, poured forth into the surrounding country, and 
hid themselves in the villages.^, 

On the morrow of this, his fourth and greatest victory, 
Havelock congratulated his troops in these stirring w'ords; 
“Soldiers, your General is satisfied, and^ more than satisfied 
with you. lie has never seen steadier or more devoted troo])s; 
but your labours arc only beginning. Between the 7th and 
the 16th you have, under the Indian sun of July, marched a 
hundred and twenty-six miles, and fought four actions. But 
your comrades at Lucknow are in peril; Agra is besieged; 
Delhi is still the focus of mutiny, and rebellion. You must 
make great sacrifices if you would obtain great results. Three 
cities have to be saved^ two strong places to be dc-blockaded. 

1 Occa/doiujJ Papers ufthcR. A.I-tistUntion, vol. i. 1860, pp. 18-19 ; Marshniaii, 
pp. 302-11 ; Satnrdaii Review, 3cpt. 19, 18.“)7, p. 261 ; 'IVcvely.an, pp. 341-2, 
395; Slii'pheril, ])p. 122-3, 129; Anyials of the Indian Jieheliion, p. 695. 
Havelodc’s loss in this action was 0 kilKnl, 86 wouiiclcil, an<l 10 missing. 
Pari. Papers, vol, xliv, (1857-58), Part 1 , p. 124. See App. J. 
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Your General is coni dent that he can effect all these things, 
and restore this partTOf India to tranquillity, if you will only 
second him with your^fforts, and if your discipline is equal to 
your valoui'/’ ‘ \ 

On the morning of^c 17th, as the troops were about to 
make their 'wetorious entry into Cawnporc, they 
wcrc told tliaV the women and children whom they 
had come to sSve, the last remnant of the ill-fat^ 
garrison, had been destrowjd. When they reached the city, 
some of them hurried on Co the Beebeegurh, and entered the 
room in which the victims had been confined. Clotted blood 


lay ankle-fleep upon the floor: shreds of clothing and women’s 
long tressqs were scattered a])Out: the walls were dented with 
bullel-marks; the pillane 'v\ere scored with deep sword-cuts. 
Maddened by the sight, th|i >*jff<^crs hurried out into the court¬ 
yard, and ther^i'^^KTvV'Tfhifian limbs bristling from a well. As 
they stof^l and looked, these Ironsides, who had endured in 
stern silence the vveaiincss 6f the march from Allahabad, and 
in four combats had clashed to pieces the army of the Nana, 
lifted up their voices and wept aloud. But their emotions soon 
changed. They had come too late’ to save, but not too late to 


avenge. 

On the® evening of this day, the General and his men, no 
longer sustained by the excitement and the hope of the last few 
days, haunted by the recollection of the horrors which they had 
just witnessed, and now, in the«moment of inaction, unable to 
forget the loss of their fallen comrades, were oppressed by a 
deep gloom. No sound was heard in the encampment save the 
melancholy notes of the Highland pipes which accompanied the 
interment of the dead. The General, as he sat at dinner with 
his son, musing upon the difficulties which lay before him, and 
silently anticipating the possible failure of his personal am¬ 
bitions and the doom which might be in store for his soldiers, 
seemed to have lost all his olcl confidence. But his weakness 
was of short duration. Tl^p exultation of victory was gone: 
but the path of duty was still open; and, though ho might not 
bo suffered to share in the triumph, t^o cause for which he 
fought was just, and must prevail. Turning to his son, he 
exclaimed, “ If the worst comes to the worst, we can but die 
with our swords in our hands.” ^ 


^ Marshman, p. 314. 


® 11k pp. 321-2. 
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In this spirit he resumed his oporatioi:4. On the following 
day he removed the troops fo a strong psjsitioii at Nawahganj, 
where they would be able to defeat an}^/attempt jujy jg 
which the Nana might malcc for the rftiovery of 
the city; and bought up all the wirgy and spirits, lest they 
should be exjiosed to the temptation w lich had so nearly proved 
fatal to the garrison of Allahabad. Jyut <lisciplino was already 
threatened by another cause. The i soldiers, unrestrained 3,nd 
even encouraged by their officers,^ W' re revelling in the plunder 
of the citizens. The wonder is, not'chat Havelock was obliged 
to threaten with the punishment of death the very men whose 
conduct in the field he had just enthusiastically prafised, but 
that ho was able to shield Cawnporo from the atrocities that 
had been inflicted upon the citizens cf Badajoz. IVleanwhile 
his reawakened energy had bedn*'u/yvarded and stimulated by 
an announcement which contrasted the dismal 

tidijigs which reached him from other parts of India. Dis¬ 
heartened by their last defeat, the Nana’s troops had broken 
up; and the usurper himself, proclaiming to the Brahmins who 
surrounded him that he was about to drown himself in the 
waters of the Ganges, had fled by night into Oudh.^ 

On the 20th, Sjmrgin’s little steamer reached Cawnpore. 
Ho and his handful of men had beaten off a rebel force, which 
threatened to cross the river and attack Havelock’s column in 
the rear. On the same day, Neill, who had spent some days 
in providing for the safety of Allahabad, arrived with a small 
force. Anticipating his arrival, Havelock had already begun 
to take measures for placing Cawnpore in a state of defence, 
^at he might be able to march as soon as possible to the relief 
of Lucknow. As ho could not spare more than three hundred 
men to garrison the recovered city, it was necessary to establish 
them in a position so strong that they would be able to main¬ 
tain it against any attack. With this view ho had selected an 
elevated plateau close to the river-side, and was busily fortify¬ 
ing it when Neill joined him. As ffioon as the work was suffi¬ 
ciently advanced, he began to transport his own force to the 
Oudh bank of the Ganges. This operation was one of extreme 
difficulty and danger. The bridge of boats had been destroyed 
by the mutineers. The river, here five times as wide as the 

* Extract from Neill’s Joui'nnl qnoteil by Kaye, vol. ii. }>. 406, note. 

^ Kayo, vol. ii. p. 390; Marshman, p. 324. 
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Thames at Ijondon jiridgc, and now greatly swollen by the 
rains, swept past the jity with the swiftness of a torrent. Such 
was the teri'or which! Havelock’s advance had inspired in the 
hearts of the inhahifcVts, that skilled boatmen could only be 
collected with the grca\st difficulty; and even with their aid 
each passage occupied «ght hours. Fortunately no enemy 
oj)})Osed the movement; aid at last, by the strenuous exertions 
of Colonel Tytler, it wasVafely accomplished. On the 2r)th, 
Havelock, after giving hislinal instructions to Neill, to whom 
he had entrusted the dcf«ice of Cawnpoie, crossed the river 
himself and joined the army.^ At that moment he may well 
have felt that he and his gallant men wore only beginning 
their labours. For he was leaving a wide and rapid river in 
his rear: the Nana, ho. was informed, had again collected a 
large force to harass him ^^.i-rver, a canal, and fortified toAvns 
and vill.igcs him ; and a mutinous army and a 

host of a’^jied rebels were determined to bar his progress. But 
the glory of four victories was upon him: the appeal of the 
beleaguered garrison w’as present to his mind; and, undaunted 
by the obstacles which l>eset his path, he plunged fearlessly 
into the heart of Oudh. 

On the night of the 26th the troops bivouacked at Mangal- 

Battie of Undo situated village on the Lucknow 

' load about five miles from the ri\er, and remained 
there for two days, while carriage and supplies were being 
collected. The cavaby had been strengthened by the addition 
of forty-one men, selected from the infantry regiments, whom 
Havelock had mounted on the horses of the traitorous Irregulars: 
but the entire force now numbered only fifteen hundred. At 
five o’clock on the morning of the 29th they began their 
advance in earnest, and, aHer a short march, came upon 
a large force of sepoys occupying a bastioned enclosure 
and a village separated by a narrow passage in its rear 
from the town of Umio. Havelock saw at a glance that 
he would bo unable to adopt his favourite method of turn¬ 
ing the enemy’s position, as it was protected by a swamp on 
their right, and flooded meadows on the left. It was neces¬ 
sary therefore at any cost to carry it oy a front attack. The 
Highlanders and the Fusiliers drove the enemy out of the 
enclosure; but, as they pushed on, they encountered a dc- 

^ Morshman, pp. 326, 328, 330. 
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structive fire from the loopholed housef^^ of the village. So 
obstinate was the resistance of the re'wels within, that the 
General was obliged to send the 64th w support their com¬ 
rades. Presently the village was sot o4' fire. Still the rebels 
held out; and it was not till all their'tJ'guns had been captured 
that they gave way. At this inomenf;, however, an officer, who 
had ridden on alone to reconnoitre <Jcaine galloinng back with 
the news that some six thousand raf.n were hurrying along the 
road from Tjucknow to their support. Pushing forward rapidly, 
Havelock drew up his force on a'dry spot just beyond the 
town, and awaited their a])proach. On they came, heedless of 
the traj) which had been set for them, till, as they nfthed con¬ 
fusedly up to the British line, the fire of Maude’s giyis and the 
Enfield rifles, which had hitherto bewi held in reserve, tore 
through their ranks; and, flouiilhjHng hel])lessly in the morass 
as they strove loo late to deploy i'nxv;'''l?fi\»5^‘5i?'.ev were beset 
by the skirmishers on either side of the road, aiuTh^iially dis¬ 
comfited.^ • 

After a brief rest the victors rosuibed their march; but, 
before they had advanced many miles, they found 
their progress again disputed by the rebels, wdio Bash/ialganj. 
had posted themselves in a walled tow'ii called 
Basin'ratganj." Scanning their position, Havelock Conceived a 
plan by which he hoped not merely to defeat, but also to an¬ 
nihilate them. While the Highlamlers awl Fusiliers, sup))oi'ted 
by the artillery, attacked the fclefences in front, the 64th rvciu 
to steal round the town, and prevent the enemy from escajnng 
through the gate on the further side. Fiercely assailed by the 
storming party, and bcAvildered by the movement on their flank, 
the enemy soon abandoned their guns and fled through the 
streets: but the 64th had allowed themselves to be delayed, 
and failed to cut off their retreat.'^ Still the General had little 
cause to be dissatisfied. For the second time in his short cam¬ 
paign he had gained two victories in a single day. 

When, however, on the following morning, he deliberately 
reviewed bis situation, other considerations, which jnij . 90 . 

^ Saturday Review/,, 1857«p. 391 ; Pari. Papers, vo\. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, 
1 >. 116 ; Marsliman, ])p. 323, 332-4 ; W. T. Groom's With Havelvch from Allaha- 
bwl to Lmlrmv\ p, 40. 

® Marslimiiii, pp. 335-6. The British loss in the two l)iittle.s was 88 killed 
and wounded; that of the enemy about 400. Pari. Papers, vol. xliv, (1857-58), 
Part 1, pp. 78, 118. 
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the joy of victory .Sad kept in the background, presented 
themselves to his vi?|ion. Cholera, fatigue, exposure, and the 
fire of the enemy hvl made such sad inroads on his little 
army, that he coulcK only place eight hundred and fifty 
infantry soldiers in lina of battle; the recent mutiny of the 
regiments at Dinapore a(^^ed to the dangers which encompassed 
him; the Nana’s levies wire hanging on his rear; ammunition 
was fast failing; and thert!^ was not a single litter to spare for 
the conveyance of the hunJVeds who must still fall before the 
Residency could be approadlhed.^ Convinced, therefore, that for 
the present it would bo madness to persist in his enterprise, ho 
sadly ga\ e the order to retreat. There were some of the officers 
iiavniork‘ murinurcd against the order. They argued 

obiiKPf] to that the prestige of victory multiplied the fighting 
letroat. power of the cf\]vinh; that the men were just then 
in great hear^ ^ “'uat^^ui'ie^liying sepoys would have spread the 
news tha'*"British prowess was irresistible; and that, if the 
General had but pushed on i*fipidly, he might have reached the 
outskirts of Lucknow** almost unopposed, and then, in con¬ 


junction with the Residency garrison, have so placed his guns 
as to shell the whole city. The 'motto of Danton, “To dare, 
and to dare, and to dare again,” was on their lips ^ But Have¬ 
lock knew that there wore circumstances in which to dare was 


to be foolhardy. It is true indeed that before ho left Cawni)ore 
ho might have foreseen, perhaps did foresee most of the issues 
that now induced him to returii; b\it, if to admit this is to 
admit that ho committed an error in leaving Cawnpore when ho 
did, the error was a glorious one. For a man of his daring and 
generous nature it wyiild have been impossible to refrain from 
at least attempting the relief of his imprisoned countrymen, so 
long as there was the faintest hope of success.^ 

There was another critic, however, outside his camp, in whose 
judgement he had erred on the side not of rash- 
spondonco ness, but of timidity. On the last day of July he 
with NciU. Ma/igalwdr, and from thence wrote to 

inform Neill that he could do nothing for the relief of Lucknow 
until he received a reinforcement of^a thousand men and 
another battery of guns. Neill read the letter with the deepest 


^ Mar«liuian, pp. 337-8 ; Iniics, p. 198. “ licmen\ 1857, p. 892. 

* See Marahnian, pp 331-2. lie could not foresee tlie mutiny at Dinapore 
and the consequent detention of liis e-xpected reinforcements. 
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indignation. That a British General should for an instant, for 
any consideration, pause in so holy an aptcrprise as the relief 
of the besieged garrison and the condij^n punishment of the 
besiegers, was in his eyes an abomination. lie told Havelock 
plainly that the natives disbelieved the reports of his 
victories, that his retreat had d jstroycd the prestige of 
England, and that, while he Avas vVaiting for reinforcements, 
Lucknow would be lost, and conclufled his letter with perhaps 
the most astounding words ever addressed by a subordinate 
officer to his commander: “ You ought to advance again, and 
not halt until you have rescued, if possible, the garrison of 
Lucknow. Return hero sharp, for there much t« be done 
between this and Agra, and Delhi.” But he had mistaken the 
characler of the man Avith Avhom he had to deal. “ Vour letter,” 
Avrote Havelock, “ is the most jx.^ii’aordinary which I have ever 
perused. . . . Understand . . . thav’‘vm.ir««st?diyation of the 
obstruction which Avould arise to the public sci'’%e at this 
moment alone prevents me from placing you under immediate 
arrest. You noAV stand warned. Attenfpt no further dictation.” 

Nevertheless Neill had spoken truly Avhen he said that 
Havelock Avould have to Avait long for the rein¬ 
forcements Avhich he required. He himself passed 
on all that c©uld be S|)ai‘ed, namely a half-battery* 
of guns and a company of the 81th : but HaA^elock heard from 
Calcutta that he must expect no mui’e for tAvo months, as the 
90th and the 5th Fusiliers, Avjiich he had begged Sir ratrirk 
Grant to send him, Avero needed to deal Avith the mutineers in 
Behar. Feeling then that lie must relieve the ^ 

besieged garrison noAv or never, he once more set 
his face towards LucknoAv. On the 5tli of August he reached 
Bashfratganj, and fought a battle which Avas almost the exact 
counterpart of the one that ho had fought a fcAV days before 
on the same s]>ot. On this occasion the turning column 
executed its movement Avithout delay: but the enemy, coavciI 
by the fire of the British guns, fict^ so precipitately through the 
town that there Avas uo time to cut off their retreat; and Avant 
of cavalry prevented Havelock from following up his victory.^ 
While his troops vvero*lialting for food and rest, he began once 

^ Kayos JAoes of fudUm vol. ii. pp. 38.6-7 ; Marshman, ])p. 3'11, 341. 

Tho llritisb loss in tliis autioii wjis 2 killed and 23 wounded ; tliat of tho cnotny 
about 300 killed .and wounded. Pm'l. vol. xliv. (1867-58), Tart 1, p. 136. 
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more to meditate on the difficulties of his position. Ho could 
not but feel that the Reasons which had before compelled him 
to retreat were not less cogent now. He could see his men 
round him digging graves for their comrades who had perished 
from cholera. The Gwalior Contingent had mutinied, and was 
reported to be within fifty miles of Cawnpore. The zamindars 
along the road, encouragi^ by his former retreat, were arming 
their matchlockmcn. Ho Vnew that, even if his little force suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching Lucknow, it would not be able to fight its 
way through the streets, aird its destruction might involve the 
fall of the Residency. Yet, on the other hand, to desist from 
his enterprise might be to abandon the besieged garrison to the 
fate that had befallen the garrison of Cawnpore, to expose his own 
military reputation to tl*o attacks of malignant critics, perhaps 
even to incur the reproaches^f ^lis friends. Tortured by these 
conflicting 1‘fied to consider simply what his duty 

to the St£^^'required him to do, and then, seeing his way clearly 
, . before him, he rdsolved, with the full concurrence 

obliged to of two 01 the most trusted members of Ins 
retreat. stufi’, and ill spite of the pleadings of his 'daring 
and impetuous son, to retire again in the direction of Cawn¬ 
pore. He spoke of this as the most painful resolution that 
he had eveif formed. History will speak of it' as the most 
noble.i 

Unable to understand why they should retreat before an 
enemy whom they had invariably defeated, the troops fell back, 
in bitter discontent, on Mangalwar. While there, Havelock 
occupied his time in securing the means of communication with 
Cawnpore. The river had sunk a little, leaving three islands, 
which were still partially submerged; while the southern 
channel was wide and deep. The engineers spanned the lesser 
channels with bridges of boats, laid causeways over the interven¬ 
ing swamps, and constructed a floating platform, which, towed 
by a steamer, would convey the troops across the main channel 
to the Cawnpore bank. Cavjfnpore itself had hitherto remained 
safe in the strong hands of ]Neill. Hiredly after assuming 
command, he had taken decisive steals to stop tlie plundering 
which had hitherto prevailed, and, by a scries of organised 
raids, had kept at bay the various insurgent bodies who 

^ Marshmaii, pp. 344-7, 349; Saturday Revievi, 1857, p. 393 ; information 
from Sir H. Havelock-Allan. 
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threatened him. Now, however, his position was becoming 
seriously imperilled. On the 11th he wrote 
urgently to Havelock, informing him that four 
thousand rebels had collected at Bithilr, and would 
swoop down upon Cawnpore unless he came at once to the rescue. 
Though unwilling to quit MangalwAr, where his presence acted 
as a drag upon the besiegers of Lucknow, Havelock saw the 
danger to which his lieutenant waff exposed, and 
hastened to comply with his request. Lest, how- SiraSSajiain, 
ever, the Oudh rebels, who had again rallied, 
should imagine that they had frightened him 
away, he resolved, as a preliminary step, t.» inflict upon them 
a parting defeat, and, making a rapid march, found 
them occtipying an entrenched position about a mile 
and a half in front of Bashiratganp He at first endeavoured 
to dislodge them by an artillery-fire ;'•L\K;,isow}fincd by their 
earthworks, and serving their guns with eftcct, tA<?^'^werc not 
so easily to be overcome; and it b^jcamo necessary to call upon 
the infantry to charge. Then the Highlanders, responding to 
the call, dashed forward with their accustomed gallantry, though 
they were reduced to little more than a hundred men, and, 
supported by a flank movement of the Fusiliers, bayoneted the 
gunners, and ^^urned the captincd guns upon the flying enemy. 
After this exploit a retreat was once more sounded ; and on the 
13th the army re-entered Cawnpore.^ • 

The retreat had a serious ^^litical cfiect. The tdlukddrs of 
Oudh, with few exceptions, had hitherto remained in, retroat to 
passive, watching events. One of their number, tiawnpore and 
Miln Singh, who played a double game with great '' ‘ 

craft throughout the struggle, had advised them to have no¬ 
thing to do with the mutineers. But when Havelock withdrew 
from the province, they felt that the British Government was 
doomed; and some of them wrote to inform the authorities 
at Benares that they had no choice but to send their retainers 
to join in the siege of the Kesidcncy." 

Officers and men alike now soi’ely needed rest. Two regiments 
had become greatly dispirited; and it was re- 
presented to Havelock that, at the present rate of iiahut-.'^ 

1 Marslmiaii, pp. 347, 352-5*; Pari. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, 
pp. 142-3 ; Munhiy licomo, 1857, p. 393. 

2 Imies, pp. 204, 334-9. See App. S. 
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mortality, the whole force would be annihilated in six weeks. 
He replied that, till the rebels were driven from Bithtir, re¬ 
pose was out of the question. Accordingly on the morning 
of the 16th the troops again left the city, and, after an eight 
hours’ march under a blazing sun, found themselves face to 
face with their opponents. The rebel commander, who is 
believed to have been T^ntia Topi himself, had drawn up his 
men in a plain covered wth sugar-cane and castor-oil plants. 
In front of Havelock’s riglZ: wing, and concealed by the planta¬ 
tions, was a fortified village, and beyond it an earth redoubt. 
Beyond the redoubt, again, a deep rivulet, spanned by a bridge, 
ran roiiild a hill on which stood tho town of Bithiir. The 
bridge was defended by a breastwork and a battery mount¬ 
ing two guns. Havebek made his dispositions. The High¬ 
landers, the Fusiliers, and the Ivoyal Artillery deployed on tho 
right, and^a'V'anfibiT ib the attack. At a distance of about 
a thousa?.'U’ yards from the breastwork, the gunners stopped, 
and fired a few rounds. Jdst as they were limbering u]) in 
order to go closer, a sharp fire Avas opened from the village. 
Two companies of the Fusiliers were sent forward to storm it. 
After a desperate struggle, in which one of tho native regiments 
actually crossed bayonets with the Fusiliers, the rebels were 
driven successively from the village and the redoubt; and the 
Fusiliers rejoined the right wing. The aroillery, who had re¬ 
newed their fire with effect, gradually advanced to within four 
hundred yards of the battery n but, as tho rebels still fought 
their two guns with resolution, and poured a hail of bullets 
from behind their breastwork upon the approaching line, 
they were again attacked with the bayonet, and finally driven 
across the bridge, and through the streets of Bithiir. Mean¬ 
while tho left wing had been engaged with the enemy’s right, 
and, having expelled them from tho sugar-cane, had chased 
them into the town. Once more, however, tho rebel army 
made good its retreat; for the infantry were too exhausted to 
pursue, and the cavalry were too few in number to be risked.^ 
With this victory Havelock’s career as an independent com- 
iLiveiock mander came to a close;, for, on his return to 
by^outraui. Cawiipore, he learned that he had been superseded 

e 

* Morsluuau, pp. 367-60; iintimiay licvisw, 1857, pp. 393-4. Tho Hritish 
loss was 49 killed uud wounded ; that ol' tho ciieiiiy about 250, Pari, Pajiers, 
vol. xliv. (1857-68), Part 1, p. 201. 
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in favour of Sir James Oufcram, superseded by order of 
a Government which, having itself failed to accomplish 
anything for the suppression of the revolt, required its 
officers to perform impossibilities. Not a word of thanks 
was vouchsafed to him for his services. No explanation 
was offered to soothe his wounded feelings. Not even an 
official letter accompanied the copy of the Government Gazette 
in which he read the announcement of his supersession. Yet, 
in the face of unparalleled difficult/ies, he had conducted a 
campaign which still remains unsih’passed in the history of 
British India; a campaign which had turned raw recruits into 
seasoned veterans; a campaign performed undoi a troi«cal sun 
and under tropical storms by an army which, scarcely larger 
than an ordinary regiment, sleeping o» the hard ground, for 
weeks deprived even of the shelter of tents, fasting often for 
entire days, had within six weeks traversed nn iirmense tract of 
country and stilled a vast population, and, with nuihc hourly 
diminished by the sword and by p(*stilencc, nine times engaged 
and defeated the hosts of Oudh and' of Bithhr, and the 
disciplined battalions of the Bengal army. Perhaps the con¬ 
sciousness of the injustice with which his Government had 
treated him may have inspired that immortal order in which 
ho bade his soldiers await the verdict of their countTymen:— 

“If conquest can now bo achieved under the most trying 
circumstances, what will be the triumph ajid retribution of the 
time when the armies from CJiina, from the Cape, and from 
England shall sweep through the land ? Soldiers, in that 
moment, your labours, your privations, your sufferings, and 
your valour will not bo forgotten by a grateful country.” 

There was one circumstance, however, which must have gone 
far to heal his wounded feelings. Ho had ])eon 
superseded indeed, but by the Bayard of India. 

It was Charles Napier who had bestowed this 
title upon Outram before the misunderstandings arising out 
of the ►Sind controversy had clouiled their early friendship. 
Yet, felicitous a-s it ^vas, it only described one side of Outram’s 
character. In h’s reverence foi' holy things, his coiir.age, bis 
courtesy, his honour, his manliness, ho did indeed embody the 
old idea of the true and poffcct knight: but his sympathy w’as 
untouched by those influences which sapped the humanising 
force of media3val chivalry. Ho was ready to espouse the 
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cause of all ivlio needed championship, without heeding the 
distinctions of race, or creed, or class. He was as courteous 
to the wife of a private soldier as to the highest lady in the 
land. He knew how to enter into the interests a\id encourage 
the aspirations of younger men, while always ready to join in 
their mirth. Ho delighted in making children happy. As a 
commander, he was so gonial in his manner towards his 
officers and men, so considerate in providing for their wants, 
above all, so hearty in hisjapprobation of their valour, that ho 
won not merely their cor/ridence, but their enthusiastic devo¬ 
tion. But it was in his dealings with native governments 
and native peoples that the chivalry of his nature found the 
widest scope. It is difficult for those who have been accus¬ 
tomed to gauge politic/al honesty by Eui'opean standards to 
realise the stainless purity, the unreserved self-devotion of his 
political career. No doubt the simpler conditions of public 
life in iKLia, the absence of motives for corrupting or truck¬ 
ling to the masses, may ‘•have had much to do with the 
superior probity of Anglo-Indian statesmen. But it is im¬ 
possible to conceive of any consideration that could have 
tempted Outram to stoop to a dirty action. No dread 
of official censure, of professional stagnation, oi of pecuniary 
loss ever deteiTed him from advocating a righteous cause, how¬ 
ever unpopular, from exposing an injustice, however powerfully 
supported. Indeed, though there have been greater men in 
Anglo-Indian, history, there has.,never been one more loveable. 
On the 6th of August ho left Calcutta. But for the fore¬ 
sight of a civil officer, his passage up the river 
jorn^iSvSock. Height have been seriously retarded. To the east 
of the Patna Division was a largo tract of country 
officially designated the Bhagalpur Division, and ruled by 
Commissioner Yule. After the mutiny at Dinapore, this officer 
foresaw that the native troops within his own Division would 
inevitably bo infected. He therefore detained a hundred and 
fifty men of the bth Fusiliers, who happened to be passing up 
the Ganges, ami chargetl them with the duty of watching over 
the stations of Bhagaljiur and Monghyr. By this measure 
he rescued from imminent peril the great high- 
Aug. 17. way of the Ganges. Thus Outram was able to 
Aug, 19. reach Dinapore unmolested.^ Havelock himself 
* Marshnian, p. 383 ; VarL Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 2, pp. 347*8. 
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sent a steamer down the river with a hundred and twenty 
men on board, who seized a "'number of boats in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dalamaii, and thus paralysed a j-ebel force which 
had threatened to cross to Fatchpur. JJcfore 
he hoard of this success ho telegraphtsd l.o the Aii«. 21 . 
Commander-in-Chief that he might be obliged to fall back 
on Allahabad if he were not reinforced, so numerous were the 
enemies who threatened him, and so diminished the numbers 
of his own men. But ho had no real intention of retreating, 
lie was simply determined to ensure the despatch of reinforce¬ 
ments ; and he knew that Sir Colin Campbell would respond 
to his appeal.^ His wants indeed had been antficipated. 
Though the civil authorities had striven hard to detru’n a large 
portion of the reinforcements for the protection of the Bengal 
districts, the earnest representations of the Coinmandcr-in-Chief 
had shamed them out of their selfishness and a.11 the troops 
that could be collected were alrca»ly on their way ufbihc river.^ 
Outrani meanwhile steadily pursifed his journey, making ar¬ 
rangements as he went for the protection'of the stations through 
which he passed. On the bth of September he was able to 
march out of Allahabad. Some days later, hearing that a 
number of zamindars had crossed the CTangcs from Oudh, and 
were threatoAing to cut oil his communications, • 
ho detached a small force under Vincent Eyre, sppt. 10 . 
which drove them into the river, and thus nipped 
in the bud what had thrcatcneii to develop into a serious rising 
throughout the Doiib. Proceeding on his way without serious 
opposition, he entered Cawnporo on the night of the 15th,'^ 
and on the next day issued a Division Order which has no 
parallel in military history :— 

“The important duty of first relieving the garrison of 

^ Personal information from Sir H. Havelock-Allau. See also Tunes, pp. 
207-8, where Haveloek is vimlieatcl from a foolish and gratuitous charge. 

2 See Pari. Paj>rrs, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, pp. 210, 212, 2U, 219. 
General Junes says (p. 208), “There were altogether at that time between 
Allahabad and Calcutta the following regiments: the 5th, lOtli, 29tli, 35th, 
37th, 63rd, and 90t'i, besides drafts for the 6'lth, 78th, 84th, and these were all 
being kept in those lower i^stricts . . . from the want of any local authority 
recognised as in command. . . . Thus, while Havelock's force could barely 
muster 1100 men, some 6000 men^ who might have been on their way to the front 
. , . were kept jiottering in those low'd’ districts.” I cannot ascertain how many 
it would have been possible to send on. 

® Marslimaa, p. 396. 
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Lucknow 

ITe loavps to 
HavcliM'k 
the fjlDry of 
rclievin)^ 
Liicknovv. 


had been entrusted to Brigadier - General Have¬ 
lock, C.B.; and Major-General Outram feels 
that it is due to this distinguished officer, and 
the strenuous and nolde exertions which ho has 
already made to etlect that object, that to him 


should accrue the honour of that achievement. Major-General 


Outram is confident that the great end for which General 
Havelock and his brave troops have so long and so gloriously 
fought, will now, under the blessing of Providence, be 
accomplished. ^ 

“ The Major - General, therefore, in gratitude for, and 
admiration of, the brilliant deeds in arms achieved by General 


Havelock and his gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank 
on the occasion; and will accompany the force to Lucknow in 
his civil capacity as Chief Commissioner of Oudh, tendering his 
military services to<leneral Havelock as a volunteer.” 

DeepJ^as these words stirred the hearts of men at the time, 
and often as they have siribe been quoted, the absolute un¬ 


selfishness of the resolve which they expressed has only lately 
been brought to light. It is now certain that Outram was not 
merely resigning the glory of relieving Lucknow, and sacrificing 
the General’s share of the expected prize-money, but, believing 
that this cJtmpaign would be his last, was also giving up the 
chance of obtaining a baronetcy and its accompanying pension, 
thus foregoing the only hope of securing a provi.sion for his 
declining years.^ But it is w-rong to &})eak of the act as 
unique. It was but the final triumph of a life of self-sacrifice. 

The force that was now assembled for the relief of Luck¬ 


now consisted of three thousand one hundred and 

Composition ^ , rn i*iii 

of iiavpiock !i seventy-nine men of all arms, and included, 
besulos the remnant of Havelock’s original column 
and some additional companies belonging to the 
mutilated regiments of which it was composed,*'^ two batteries 
of artillery, a few native irregular cavalry, and the 5th 
Fusiliers and 90th Light Infantry. The infantry was divided 
into two brigades, commanded respectively by Hamilton and 
Neill. Thanks to the diligence with which Havelock had 
employed the period of his enforced inaction, little remained to 
bo done in order to complete the preparations for an advance. 


^ Goldsmirl’s L^e of Outram ^ vol. ii. pp. 207, note 1, 221-2, 
^ Pari. Papers^ vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, pp. 213, 223. 
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The floods had subsided, and left an island in the middle of 
the river, separated from the Ctiwnpore bank by a 
deep channel seven hundred yards wide, and from 
Oudh by a swampy expanse. Havelock was 
ready to throw a floating bridge across the, channel, and to 
make a causeway over the swamp; and to cover these opeia- 
tions, he had intended to send detachments in boats on the 
morning of the lOth, to occupy the island and the opposite 
bank. Outrara, however, believing that the heavy guns on the 
Cawnporc Dank would deter the eiicm^^ from an attack, and that 
the men would sufier from exposure on the island, argued that 
it would bo wiser to hold them back until the brulgc wa.f almost 
finished, when a detachment could be sent on to the jsland, to 
cover the construction of the causeway. But on the 17th, 


when a third of the bridge remained to be completed, the enemy 
opened fire u]>on the working parties; and tt was.iieccssary to 
send troops on to the island, and to reinforce them the fol¬ 
lowing day. On the 19th and ‘JDth the army crossed the 
Ganges almost Avithout opposition. Hardly had Havelock 
stepped on to the Oudh ])ank when Ungud came into camp and 
delivered Iiiglis’s last letter, in which he said that the besiegers’ 
fire had never ceased night or day, and that, if he were not relieved 
before the end bf the month, his people Avould have no*nieat left.^ 
On the morning of the 21st the march was begun. Ap¬ 
proaching the familiar walls of Maiigalwap, Have- . 

lock saw that he was to l)e resisted. Vigorously towaitb 
attacking the position in front, and sending a 
detachment to turn it on the right, he so discon- patuoof 
certed its defenders that they presently gave way; 
and the cavalry, led by Out-ram iu person, galloped in pursuit, 
captured two guns, and sabred a hundred and twenty of the 
fugitives. Pausing for a moment’s rest at Uiuio, the British 
pushed on to Bashfratganj, bivouacked there, and, resuming 
their march under a heavy down])Our of rain, 

^ *j i 5 SphI. 2-. 

crossed the Sai, the bridge over which had been 

left intact by the flying enemy, and halted for the night in and 

about the village of Ba^i. At six o’clock in the 23 . 

morning the distant thunder of the artillery at 

Lucknow, which had been* heard all through the night, died 


* Information from Sir 11. Havolock-Allan ; innea, p. 213 ; Lives of 

IvMan Officers, vol. ii. jj. 397 ; Life of Ontravi, vol. ii. pp. 222-3. 
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away; and it became evident that preparations were being 
made to oppose them : but the city was now only a day’s march 
distant; and, without a thought of failure, they marched on 
till they came in sight of the Alambagh, About this strong 
position the enemy were descried, massed in great 
Aiiu'itwgu!*** numbers. Havelock sent on a party of cavalry to 
reconnoitre. Presently they returned, and reported 
that the enemy’s left rested on the Alambagh itself, while their 
centre and right were drawn up behind a chain of hillocks. 
The country on both sides of the I’oad, uj) to within a short 
distance of their i)Osition, was covered with water. Havelock 
resolved'to turn their right hank. The 2nd brigade moved off 
the road towards the left front and, as it came within range, 
was exposed to a withering fire: but Olphcrts and his gunners 
dashed up at full gallop and forced their struggling horses 
through a deep trench filled with water: Eyre with his heavy 
guns gair^7l a dry spot on the left of the road; and their com- 
l)ined fire drove back the eiibmy’s cavalry and arlilloiy. Mean¬ 


while the 2nd brigade^'marching knee-deep in water, outflanked 
their right; Neill with the 1st brigade attacked their retreat¬ 
ing infantry ; and their right and centre had already fled when 
the 5th Fusiliers stormed and captured the Alambagh. Then 
Outram dsfthed forward at the head of the cavalry, captured 
five guns, and drove the fugitives before him to the canal. 
Before long, howeven, fresh guns were brought down from the 
city ; and, as the pursuers were now as.sailcd in their turn, it 
became necessary to fall back for the night on the Alambagh. 
The ground was ankle-deep in mud, rain was falling in torrents, 
and the men had no covering but their greatcoats; but they 
lay down to rest with light hearts; for Outram had just told 
them hoAv their comrades had assaulted and captured Helhi.''- 
Next day some annoyance was felt from a distant cannonade: 


Sept. 24. 
Havelock’s 
plan for 
eftecting a 
junction with 
the garrison 
ovemiled by 
Outram. 


hut no serious attempt was made to reply to it; 
and, while the troops recruited their energies, the 
Generals consulted as to what plan of attack they 
should pursue on the morrow. The direct route 
led across the canal by the Charbagh bridge, and 
thence along the Cawnpore road to the Kesidency: 


but deep trenches had been cut across the road ; and the houses 


^ Information from Sir W. Olplierts ; Maiido and Shnrer, vol, ii. pp. 285, 531 ; 
MnrKhnmn, pp. 403-5 ; Lives of Indian Officers, vol. ii. pp. 400-1. 
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on both sides of it were loopholed and swarmed with musketeers, 
Havelock had all along intended to seize the Dilkiisha, cross 
the Gdmti, and, gaining the Fyzabad road at the Kokrail 
bridge, occupy a building called the Hadshah Bagh, recross the 
Gi'imti at the iron bridge, and thence advance to the Kesidency. 
By the adoption of this route the relieving force would have 
been saved from the perils of street-fighting. The rains, how¬ 
ever, had rendered the country impassable for heavy artillery; 
and, in Outram's judgement, no alternative remained but to 
cross the canal at the Cliarhagh ])ridge, turn to the right 
along the road which led to the Sikandar Bagh, and then to 
the left across the plain between the Kaisar Bagl^ and the 
river, ^ 

Havelock was now in a most difficult and painful position. 
He was convinced that his view was right; for he believed 
that the whole force, except perhaps the heavy guns, could go 
by the route which he recommended; and tlu-^^’nt of the 
heavy guns would matter little when weighed against the great 
saving of life which the choice of this rifute would ensure. But 
Outran! expected that his advice should be implicitly followed; 
nor did he perceive the injustice of leaving Havelock responsible 
for acts of which ho did not approve. He called himself a 
volunteer; jfnd in his generosity he desired that‘to Havelock 
should belong the glory and the reward of relieving the 
besieged garr-ison; hut ho would not efface himself or forbear 
to press the views which seemed to him for his country’s good; 
and Havelock, who was under so heavy an obligation to him 
and who loved him, could not insist upon the rights which he 
owed to his generosity. Jfoth were agreed that it \vould be 
madness to wait until the groiind hardened ; for they gathered 
from Inglis’s letter that his force was enfeebled for want of 
proper food and in hourly danger from the enemy’s mines. 
Keluclantly therefore Havelock acquiesced in Outram’s decision.^ 

Meanwhile a great change had come over the feelings of the 
besieged garrison. For some days after the last 
departure of Ungud there had been nothing to 
vary the monotony o^ their life. The death-roll 

^ Liwuof Indum OJfu'era, i)p#406-9 ; Marslnaan, p. 409 ; liinc'S, pp 212, 218- 
19 ; MS. and vorhal inlbrniation from Sir II. Ilavelock-AlUni. Set* App. K. 

IniiCM, pp. 212, 218-19 ; iiifornnation from Sir H. Havelock-Allan. See 
App. K. 
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grew longer. More natives deserted. But the besiegers, 
dispirited by successive failures, no longer fought with any 
heart. At eleven o’clock on the night of the 22nd a man came 
into the entrenchment, breathless with excitement, having just 
been fired upon by the enemy’s sentries. It was Ungud. He 
announced that Outram and Havelock had crossed the Ganges, 
and might be expected within a few days. The news spread 
like wildfire. Next day firing was distinctly 
Sept. 23. j^eard close to the city. The spirits of all rose to 
the highest point; and the native portion of the garrison wore 
now at last convinced that relief was really at hand. But on 
the 24th ^he sounds of firing became less frequent, and some 
began again'to despond.^ 

The day of trial dawned at last. The morning was beauti- 
MorianRof Havclock rosG oarly, and spent some 

the 25 tii of tjme in prayer. At eight o’clock the troops were 
acptemtwii.^, dr awn up, ready to advance.^ Their look revealed 
what they had done and suffered; but the expression on their 
war-worn faces was that of men going forth to certain victory.^ 
Many indeed must die before the victory could be won, and it 
was hard to die on such a day as this ] but mindful of Have¬ 
lock’s words, all were ready to make great sacrifices that those 
who survived might obtain great results. Tbe baggage was 
left under a guard at the Alambagh; the Generals and their 
staff examined together on the map the route which lay before 
them; and between eight and nine the order was given to 
advance.'^ 

The 1st brigade, under Outram, led the way. The country 
on either side of the road was covered by high grass, in which 
were concealed hundi-eds of the enemy. Harassed by musketry, 
and raked on its right flank and in front by an artillery-fire, 
the column pushed steadily on towards the canal, 
^^coiuinu -A-bout seven furlongs up the road was a building 
called the Yellow House, where the enemy had two 
guns. Near this building the column was ordered to halt, as 
the rear was hardly ready; .and the infantry lay down. 
Round shot and grape tore up the road, while bullets 

^ Wilson, p. 168 ; Gubbius, pp. 294, 297-8 ; Junes, pp. 151-2. 

* Marsliman, p. 411. 

® Major North’s Jovrnal of an Officer in ln<7ia, p. 185. 

^ Marshinaai, p. 412. 
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pattered like hail among the men: Maude soon silenced 
the guns: but it was not until after a delay of ten minutes, 
during which the column had suffered heavily, that Havelock’s 
galloper brought the welcome order to advance. About half a 
mile beyond the Yellow House, the road turned sharply to the 
left, and ran in a straight line two hundred yards to the canal. 
The bridge was commanded by innumerable sharpshooters 
perched in the rooms of the adjoining houses, and defended by 
five guns posted behind a breastwork on the Lucknow side. 
The road was so narrow that only two guns could be deployed 
to reply. While Outram diverged to the right with the object 
of bringing a flanking fire to bear on the enemy from'the bank 
of the canal, and the skirmishers of the Madras Fij,silicrs took 
post on the left of the bridge, Maude endeavoured to silence 
the guns: but his men fell so fast that he had to call again and 
again for volunteers from the infantry ; and, the resistance being 
obstinately maintained, young Havelock, as a staff-ofu;cr, begged 
Neill to order the Fusiliers to cHarge. Neill refused to take 
the responsibility. Havelock accepted *it without a word. In¬ 
stantly he galloped to the rear, turned the corner in the road, 
and waited for a couple of minutes, to save appearances. Pre¬ 
sently he returned, galloped up to Neill, and, saluting him, 
cried, “ You are to carry the bridge at once, Sir.”* Neill there¬ 
upon ordered the Fusiliers to advance. The skirmishers and a 
few men of the 84th, springing forward before the regiment was 
formed up, wei e struck down*in an instant: but young Have¬ 
lock, who had ridden on. with them, and a single corporal 
wondrously escaped. Bullets whizzed round their heads; and 
still the regiment was not ready. Again and again the corporal 
loaded and fired, while Havelock, sitting still in his saddle, kept 
waving his sword, and calling upon the rest to advance; and 
now at last, dashing over the bridge before the enemy could 
reload, they captured the guns, bayoneted the gunners, and 
entered Lucknow.^ 

The city was now awfully disquieted. From a high point 
within the entrenchment hundreds of the citizens ^ 
and even many of the^sepoys were seen flying from tho t;arnson. 
the approaching doom, some rushing over the iron 

1 Marslunan, pp. 412-14 ; Mallesou, vol. i. pp. .536-7 ; Lives of Indian Officers 
vol. ii. pp. 405-9 ; Maude and Sliorer, vol. ii. pp. 292, 300, 531-4, 542-3, 561-3; 
information from Sir H. Havolock-Allan. 
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bridge, others plunging into the river; but the besiegers who 
remained redoubled the fury of their attack ; and the women of 
the garrison, as they moved nervously about their rooms, unable 
to control their excitement, and striving to catch a glimpse of 
the movements of their friends, could hear the crash of shot and 
shell from the surrounding batteries above the distant roar of 
the contending armies.^ 

The Highlanders, after crossing the canal, held the bridge¬ 
head, to cover the passage of the column. For a 
time they were unmolested, and seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to pitch the captured guns into the water : 
but presfmtly the enemy came rushing down the Cawnpore 
road; and there for three hours the Highlanders repulsed every 
assault. Meanwhile the rest of the army safely crossed the 
bridge, and taking the road to the right, encountered little 
opposition till they CUme within three-quarters of a mile of the 
Residency,'^When they were met with a terrific fire from the 
Kaisar Bagh, but, reifiying a^ best they could, pushed unfalter¬ 
ingly on, and, passing ‘a narrow bridge over a nullah/'^ over¬ 
looked by houses filled with musketeers, found shelter at last in 
a court beneath the walls of the Chattar Manzil. Presently the 
Highlanders, who had advanced alone by a shorter road, joined 
them, and folind themselves at the huad of the ediumn. The 
enemy had expected that the whole force would march by the 
Cawnpore road; and* it was for this reason that the other 
regiments had met with comparatively slight opposition. But 
now the enemy had found out their mistake and were preparing 
to dispute every inch of ground that remained. Ijieutenant 
Moorsom had been sent on to reconnoitre the Chattar Manzil 
buildings and ascei’tain whether it would be possible to pass 
through them in safety. It was now nearly dark. While 
soldiers, camels, guns, and doolies bearing wounded men were 
thronging into the court, Outram and Havelock were observed 
in animated discussion. Outram was on horseback, and Have¬ 
lock, whose horse had been shot under him, was walking by his 
side, eagerly pressing his views. Outiam proposed to halt for 
a few hours, to allow the rear-guard to <;lose up; and move on 
next morning through the successive courts to the Residency. 
On this route, ho argued, there would bo little opposition to 

^ Rees, p. 221; Gubbiiis, p. 299. 

A small stream or ditch. There ia nothing exactly like a nullah in England. 
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fear; for the enemy would certainly expect the column to 
advance along the streets. But Havelock saw that those few 
hours would enable the enemy to occuj^y the courts in full 
strength; he knew that, on the appearance of a check, they 
would exult, and the natives in the Kcsidency would despair; 
and shai’ing in the ardour of his soldiers, w ho could not hear to 
stand still almost in sight of those whom they had so long 
striven to reach, and fearing lost the rebels might at the last 
moment succeed by a desperate effort in overpowering the 
gaiTison, he strenuously urged Outram to push on. In a few 
minutes, though he did not know it, Moorsom would return to 
tell that ho had found a comparatively shcltcied w'ay. The 
discussion waxed warm. At length, irritated by ^opposition, 
Outram’s temper got the better of him: but he gave way. 
“ Lot us on then,” ho cried, “ in God’s name.” The Highlanders 
w’ero called to the front: the Sikhs followed; and the Madras 
Fusiliers brought up the rear. Leading out of the'’joui‘t to the 
right, the road ran in a zig5«ag cofn-hc to the Baily Guard gate 
of the Residency. The exit from tluf court was spanned by 
an arch, in a room above which some rebels were hiding; 
and here, w^hilc directing the movements of bis men, in the 
moment of the victory which ho had done so much to secure, 
General Ncfll fell from his horse, shot through tlTe head. But 
there was no time to think of the fallen. Like a lifeboat 
ploughing its way through a tempestuous sea to the rescue of 
some sinking ship, the columi^rushed on, now plunging thi ough 
deep trenches Avhich had b^Jen cut across the road to bar their 
progress, now staggering, as they rose, beneath the storm of 
bullets which hailed down uj^on them from the loopholes of the 
houses, and the missiles which were flung from the roofs. But 
they were now within a few yards of the goal; they could see 
the tattered flag of England, waving on the roof of tho Residency; 
and, though men fell fast at every step, the survivors never 
paused till Outram and Havelock led them through tho gate 
into the entrenchment.' 

Then the exultation, the sympathy, tho loyalty of their 
hearts found expression in a burst of deafening r^ho welcome, 
cheers; the garrison caught up the cry; and 

• 

^ Marshiiiaii, pp. 414-17, 422 ; Liresof hulUm Officers, vol. li. pp. 407-9 ; Life 
of Sir James Outram, vol. ii. pp. 232-3 ; B’vjrbcs’a Ifai'clocL, i)p. 196-8 ; Iimca, 
pp. 221-5 ; North, pp. 198-9 ; Swanston's My Journal, p. 41. See App, K. 
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from every pit, and trench, and battery, from behind the roof¬ 
less and shattered houses the notes of triumph and welcome 
eclioetl and re-echoed. "Women crowded up to shake h.ands with 
the men who had fought twelve battles to save them j and the 
Highlanders, with tears streaming down their cheeks, (iaught up 
in their arms the wondering cliildren, and passed them from 
one to another. Anxious questions were tenderly answered: 
kinsmen long separated met once more : old comrades fought 
their battles over again; and the garrison, as they told their 
own tale, and learned wdth pride the admiration which their 
struggle head aroused, heard in their turn, with reverent 
sympathy^ how and at what a cost they had been relieved.’^ 

* Marshiri.'i'i, pp. 417-lS ; Rees, p. 223 ; A Lfidifa Difin/ uf the Siege of 
Lucknoio, ]i. 120. Belweoii July 7 :in<l August 22, 2r)9 men from cholera 
and other diseases, wliilc only (54 were killed in action, though niiiny others died 
from their wounds. This estimate take.<i no account of the Kikhs and other 
natives. Wee W^julo and Shercr, vol. i. p. C8. From Septemher 21 to 2(5, in¬ 
clusive, the eKore loss, in killed, wounded and missing, was 535 (Havelock’s 
despatch, quoted by hlarshraau, p. 425). 
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TUK PUNJAB AND DELHI 


However much opinions may difter as to the degree in which 
Dalhousio was rosponsihle for the Indian Mutiny, * 
it will not ])e denied that 
he prepared an eflective 
ordinary part which that ])]oviTico j)laycd in tlic events of 
1857 is explained by tlie special* character of its antecedent 
history. Its coiupiest had l)cen so recent that the inhabitants 
had not had time to forget the evils from which that conquest 
had set them free, or to unlearn their awe and admiration of 


, l)y his Punjab policy, stMo oi ihe 
antidote. Th« extra- 


the people by whoso might it had been eflcctcd. They could 
not but ackifbwlcdgc the justice of British rule, and the material 
prosperity which it had conferred upon them. A succession of 
abundant harvests had jmt them into*good humour. The 
dei)rivation of their arms lia(^ exercised a softening influence 
upon their habits. Suspc({,ted chiefs had been removed out of 
harm’s wfiy ; and those who remained, remembering the 
tyranny of the Khdlsa army, had no desire for the success of a 
revolt which threatened to jilace them* at the mercy of an 
insolent soldiery. Even if there had been a general spirit of 
disaffection, it would have been weakened by the national 
antipathy between Sikh and Hindustani, by the religious 
antipathy between Sikh and Mahomedan. On the other hand, 
although the crusading spirit of the Khdlsd slumbered, it was by 
no means dead. However peacefully disposed the population of 
the plains might bo, t^ere was danger to be apprehended from 
the turbulent hill-tribes on the border. Dost Mahomed might bo 
tempted by the knowledge of the straits to which his former 
enemies were reduced, to violate the treaty which he liad lately 
concluded with them. More than ton thousand European 
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soldiers, indeed, were quartered in the province ; but the bulk 
of them were massed in the Peshawar valley and on the Simla 
hills, leaving a comparatively weak force to garrison the 
immense tract of country between the Sutlej and the Indus. 
Of the native troops, indeed, the Pnnjal)! Irregulars, numbering 
some thirteen thousand men, wore known to be efficient, and 
believed to be trustworthy: but, as a set-off, there were 
thirty-six thousand Poorbeahs, every one of whom might be a 
traitor.^ 

In trying, however, to calculate the strength of the opposing 
forces which atiected the political equilibrium of 
the Punjab in 1857, we should fall into a grievous 
error if we forgot to consider the competence of 
the British officers to whom the administration of the province 
had been entrusted. D.ilhousie, in his partiality for the 
Punjab, had selected the best men whom ho could find, to 
preside ov/3r its destinies ; and the wonderful rapidity with 
which it had advanced towards civilisation bore witness to his 


discernment. It would be hard to name any countiy in which 
a proportionately greater number of able military and political 
officers has ever been gathered' together. But even more 
admirable than their ability wei'e the harmony and the mutual 
sympathy with which they worked. They had 'firm faith in 
the soundness of the system that had raised their province to 
such unexampled prosperity; they weie full of confidence in 
themselves, and full of admiratioji for each other. Above all, 
they were fortunate in possessing a chief lo whom they were 
able to look up with confidence and respect. 

The Chief Commissioner of the Punjab was Sir John 


Lawrence. Ha was thoroughly familiar with the 
oin awrcnco. pcoplc with whom ho had to 

deal. He was a cautious, yet bold politician, a resolute, 
SJigacioua man. The power of originating was wanting to his 
mind; but he know how to use, and sometimes to improve the 
conceptions of others. Ilis broad, powerful frame and massive 
features betokened an inexhaustible capacity for woi’k. His 
character had plenty of faults; but in no act of his life was ho 
ever weak. Nor, though he had much Kindness of heart, was 
he tolerant of anything like weakness in others. Ho was out¬ 
wardly often rough, harsh, and overbearing. Though, when 


* Punjab Mutiny Report, pp. 2, 10-18, pars. 8, ■16, 48. 
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not actually at work, he could bo a cheerful, even jovial com¬ 
panion, ho unquestionably laeked that chai’in, a charm based 
upon something deeper than mere felicity of manner, which 
endeared his brother Henry to all with whom he came in con¬ 
tact ; and, though he was a religious man, he as certainly left 
upon men's minds the impression of a character less free from 
worldliiiess and self-seeking, liut, when the worst has boon 
said of John Lawrence, it still remains true that he was not 
merely an able man, but a good mam His heart was wholly 
in his work; he laboured as strenuously as his brother, if with 
less of charity and sympathy, for the well-being of the natives ; * 
and, if he did not s])are others, he never spa! ('d himself.' Those 
who have had opportunities of observing the sterling^manliness 
of his character, those who remember the unostentatious 
devotion with which, after his final return from India, he gave 
himself up to every good work which he ceuld in any way for¬ 
ward, will never speak of him without emotion. 

When the telegrams announcing the mutiny at Meerut and 
the seizure of Delhi retiched Lahore, thfe capital of ^cwsoftiio 
the Punjab, John Lawrence was on his way to the 
Murreo Hills, whither he had been advised to go for 
the benefit of his health; but ho had left behind ’-• 

him a man who was well fitted to deal with any emergency 
that might arise, his countryman and former schoolfellow, 
Robert Montgomery, the Judicial Coraiaissionei’. A man of 
singularly smooth manner and genial and benevolent aspect, 
Montgomery was yet to the full as resolute as his chief, and 
more capable of iristantly initiating a daiing policy in such a 
crisis as had now arisen. The full significance of the telegrams 
was at once apparent to him. India would bo lost if the 
Punjab were not at once made secure; and the security of the 
Punjab depended in the first instance on the security of the 
great cities and magazines scattered over it. Lahore itself was 
naturally his first care. Its population amounted to nearly a 
hundred thousand souls, many of whom were restless Sikhs and 
Mahomedans, certain to take advantage of the slightest symptom 
of weakness on the p|rt of their rulers. The city itself was 
garrisoned by a small body of European and native soldiers: 
but the bulk of the tro(7[)s, consisting of one native cavalry 
and three native infantry regiments, the 81st (Queen's, and 
two troops of European horse-artillery, were stationed at the 
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neighbouring cantonment of Meean-meer. Montgomery learned, 
on the best native authority, that the four native regiments 
were only waiting for a favourable opportunity to 
revolt. He therefore assembled the chief civil and 
military officers, and asked their opinions as to what ought to 
bo done. He himself and Colonel Maepherson, the Military 
Secretary, urged that the sepoys should be deprived of their 
ammunition. Captain Richard Lawrence, the chief of the 
police, thought it better to disarm them altogether. After 
some further discussion, Montgomery resolved to drive over 
to Meean-meer, and take counsel with Stuart Corbett, the 
Brigadier. This officer fully agreed with Montgomery on the 
necessity for taking the initiative, and declared himself ready 
to deprive the sepoys of their ammunition, though he was not 
prepared to otfend the prejudices of his officers by actually 
disarming them. Later in the day, howevci-, he came to the 
conclusion that the move decisive measure would bo the wiser, 
and, writing to inform Maepherson of his change of purpose, 
ordered a general parade for the following morning. 

It happened that that night there was to have been a ball 


at Meean-meer. It might have been thought that, 
Iieean-ilitw. midst of sucli a crisis as that which now 

“hung over the empire, the dancers wfluld postpone 
their amusement. But it was wisely decided that such a step 
would needlessly excite suspicion; and the guests came as 
though nothing had occurred to .disturb their security. Hardly 
one of those present knew the object of the parade which 
was to take place on the morrow : but the few who were 
in the secret must have thought of that famous ball at 
Brussels, from which'Wellington started for the field of Quatre 
Bras. 


Early in the morning the troops were drawn up on the 
May 13 paradc-ground. The Europeans were on the right, 
The disanninK the native infantry in the centre, and the native 
parade. cavalry on the left. The natives outnumbered the 
Europeans by eight to one. First of all, the order of Govern¬ 
ment for the disbandment of the 34th at Barrackpore was road 
to each regiment. Then the native regiments were ordered to 
change front to the roar. While -they were executing this 
manoeuvre, the 81st changed front also and faced them; and 
the gunners, hidden behind their European comrades, moved 
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round likewise, loading their guns as they wcnl.^ The sepoys 
were told that, as so many other regiments had begun to dis¬ 
play a mutinous spirit, it had been thought right to shield them 
from temptation by disarming them. The order was given to 
“ Ground arms.” The sepoys, momentarily hesitating, heard a 
strong and resolute voice pronounce the words, “ Eighty-first, 
load,” and looking up, as their ears caught the clang of the ram¬ 
rods,^ saw the English gunners in front of them, standing by 
their guns, portfires in hand. Perceiving the hopelessness of 
resistance, they sullenly laid down their arms. Meanwhile 
throe companies of the 81st had marched to Lahore. On their . 
arrival, they disarmed the native portion of th^' garri£«n, and 
took possession of the fort.® Never was a more decisive victory 
gained. By that morning’s work Montgoraei’y and Corbett had 
not only saved the capital of the Punjab,—they had saved the 


empire. • 

The work of the day, however, was not over. Tlierc were 
other cities to be saved,—Eerozeporc with its 
great magazine; Amritsar, the Meccn, of the 
Punjab, to the inhabitants of which the mass 
of the Sikh population would look for their example; Mooltan, 
surrounded by nomadic tribes of thievish Mahomedans, and 
commanding the only outlet from the Punjab to«the Indian 
Ocean ; Kangra, dominating the hill-country ; Phillaur, over¬ 
looking the Grand Trunk road to Delhi, iind containing in its 
arsenal a large proportion of the siege-material destined for 
the recapture of that city. ^ To the civil authorities at these 
places,'^ and to all Commissioners and Deputy-Commissioners 


in the province, Montgomery now^ issued copies 
of a circular letter of warning and instruction, 
concluding with the words, “ I have full reliance on your zeal 
and discretion.” ® In almost every instance his 
confidence was justified. The Deputy - Commis- ukrafortiie 
sioner of Amritsar, sure of the loyal aid of his 
agricultural population, held his own till half a 
company of the 81st relieved him. Phillaur, 


^ See plau anti tlescription in P. H, Cooper’s Cvisl^ in Uig Punjah, pp. 4, 5. 

^ Tbnes, July 4, 1857, p. 7, co^ 6 ; Punjab Mutiny Report, p. 37, y>ar. 57. 

* fh. p. 21, par. 2, pp. 36-7, par. 57 ; Cjive-Urownc, vol. i. pp. 92-102, 136. 

** Except Phillaur, where, a.s far as I know, there was no civil authority. 

^ Endosures to ikeret Ldtersfrm, India, May, 1857 ; /*. M. i?., p. 22, par. 4. 
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which had been left almost destitute of European troops, was 
speedily reinforced from the neighbouring station 
May 13. Jullundur. Kdngra Avas surprised and oc- 

May 11 • 1 1 • 1 • 1 1 

cupicd by a party oi native police. Hut the 
policy of Brigadier Linos, the commandant at Ferozeporo, 
contrasted unfavourably Avith these vigorous measures.^ 
Though Montgomery had informed him of the intention to 
disarm the brigade at Meeaii-mcer, though he himself was 
stronger in Eurojican troops than Corbett, ho could not 
bring himself to follow the latter’s example. Montgomery’s 
message reached him on the 13th, at noon. His first 
thouglA; was for the magazine; and he sent one hundred 
men of the 61st regiment to guard it. But two native in¬ 
fantry regiments had still to be dealt Avith. Innes himself 
proposed to disarm them: but he had only lakcn com¬ 
mand two days before; and ho lacked the will to overbear 
the lemonstrances of his oflicers. The compromise to Avhich 
he assented was to separate his two native regiments, and 
disarm them on the morrow. The usual success of half 
measures rewarded him. One regiment indeed went quietly 
to the place that had been assigned to it; but the 
other broke loose from control, endeavoured to 
May 1-5.14." storm the magazine, and, though fortunately re¬ 
pulsed, succeeded, Avith the aid of the budmashos, in 
plundering and burning the European boildings. All night long 
the flames raged. Tho British regiment could only look on in 
helpless indignation ; for Innes, feeling that he must, at any cost, 
secure the magazine, had throAvn in three more companies to 
guard it; and the rest had enough to do to protect their OAvn 
barracks. Next morning the mutineers quitted the station, 
and took tho road to Delhi. They Avere pursued indeed, and 
dispersed with severe loss; but some of them succeeded in 
reaching their goal.^ 


^ 1\ M. R., p. S.*), par. .'>3 ; p. 36, par. 54 ; ji. 39, par. 64 ; p. 60, par.s. 109-10. 
2 To prevent inisconception, it should bo stated that limes, not being a civil 


officer, v?a.s independent of Montgomery. 

® Cave-Browne, vol. i. jjp. 106-12 ; BlaxhtoootVn Magazine, February, 18.58, 


p. 240 ; Pari. Papers, vol. xxx. (1867), pp. 428-30. On pp. 190-1 of the Ced- 
cuita Revieio (Jan.-June, 1359) Inue.s is defended. “Ho separated tho native 


corps," write.s the reviewer (Oeneral, they Major M'Lood Times), “and 
rendered them incapable of combined action.” He goes on to say that “ Both 


8ir John Lawrence and Mr. Montgomery recorded officially and privately their 
sense of his admirable management on that oeca.sion,” I only know that Inues’s 
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Still even this blot scarcely mars the splendour of the 
achievements of the Punjab officers on the 13th 
and 14th of May. Within three days from the ^ni',rpuT™b 
time when the tidings of disaster reached the 13 anJfiT 
capital, all the most important points had been 
secured; and thus the way had been cleared for the develop¬ 
ment of that policy which was to strengthen the hold of the 
British upon the province, to quicken the loyjilty of the great 
bulk of the native population, and to i-aise up a mighty force 
for the rccontjucst of the imperial city. The credit of that 
policy has been generally assigned to John Lawrence; but he^ 
himself was the first to acknowledge that it was iiobert 
Montgomery who sti-uck the first blow.^ 

Meanwhile, at the great frontier-station of Peshawar, a 
body of friends and fellow - workers were inde¬ 
pendently discussing the details of a policy# which I’ebiiawar. 
was to have still more important consequences. 

Peshawar stood on a small plain in the valley of the same 
name. Not a single building of any* dignity relieved the 
dulness of its irregular streets and flat-roofed mud houses. 
The town was surrounded by a low mud waill, intended as a 
bulwark against robbers, and was completely dominated by a 
quadrilateral fortress, the wadis of which rose to the height of 
ninety feet above its northern face. In striking contrast wdth 

conduct on the 13th and llth of May \vas censurtd in the Picnjab Mvfiny 
licpori. Moreover, in a letter to Aijsou, dated May 21, Lawence wrote: 

“ Brigadier Iniic-s seems to me to have inissod an excellent opportunity of 
teaching the sepoys a lesson -whiek would have cowed them for lumdretls of 
miles arouml.” /'. M. II., p. 3, par. 8 ; JincJos'itrcs- to Svrrvt LUtrr.'i fnnn Indui, 
May, 1857. General M‘Leo<l lanes also eoiniueiids the JJngadit'r for having 
secured the magazine, 011 the safety of wldeh the reeapture of Dellii depiiiideil 
(The Hepoy Recott, p. 8(5). Nobody has ever denied that ho jierforiiied this 
service: hut if lie had promptly disarmed the sepoys, he might also have .saved 
the, station. General lanes indeed finds fault with the author of the R(d 
Pamphlet for having “assumed that all that ivas to he done was to disarm the 
two native infantry corps, and that this was an easy operation.” “ lie forgets,*’ 
continues the General, “that the 10th T.ight Cavalry was also native, ami that 
there was no reason to count on their fidelity.” But the Brignilier himself 
tells us (Pari. Papers, vol. xxx. 1857, p. 428) that lie did count on their fidelity ; 
and as he wius not afraid to show liis hand by separating the two sepoy regi¬ 
ments, it is dihieult to nnde^itaml why, with his British regiment, his two eoin- 
panies of British artillery, and his field-battery, ho should have shrunk from 
disarming them. General Inneti answ'crs his owa. argument hy admitting that 
the Brigadier did intend to disarm them on the mon’ow. Why not at once ? 1 
repeat that relatively ho was much stronger in Eurojiean troops than Corbett. 

^ 1\ M. II., p. 3, par, 7. 
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the mean appearance of the town was the grandeur of the 
surrounding scenery. The valley formed a vast irregular 
amphitheatre, sixty miles in length, bounded on the east by 
the Indus, and girt in on every other side by hills, some of 
which were bare and rocky, others clothed with vegetation. 
Conspicuous above all, two hundred miles to the south-west, 
rose the snow-capped peak of Takht-i-Sulemdn, or “ Solomon’s 
Throne,” ^ 

The Commissioner of the Division was Lieutenant-Colonel 
Herbert Edwai-dcs. Riper and more circumspect 
isdwmies. when, as a young lieutenant of infantry, ho 

' had flung himself into that perilous enterprise 
against Mooltan which had made his reputation, he was still 
the same gay, imaginative, high-spirited, enthusiastic soul. 
Not less sagacious, l esolute, and earnest, not less stern, when 
sternness was need*cd, than the greatest of bis contemporaries, 
he entered along with them upon the struggle with a positive 
light-heartcdiiess which was all his own. Tn the most de¬ 
pressing seasons of th6 crisis, while all his faculties were being 
tried to the uttermost, ho could not help noticing the elements 
of comedy which obtruded themselves into the tragedy that 
was being enacted before him; and, when the worst was over, 
he sketched them for his superiors, with a humour and vivid¬ 
ness seldom to be found in official reports.*^ He had, indeed, 
rare literary gifts, which he was often t.o use for the advocacy 
of measures of vital importance- to the Stale. Like many other 
Anglo-Indian officers of a past g»meration, he was a man of 
strong religious convictions, and an ardent, perhaps a rash 
supporter of missionary effort. His memory is still cherished 
by the people of the valley.^ And there is a yet higher witness 
to his worth than theirs. For he was the beloved disciple of 
Henry Lawrence, the familiar friend and counsellor of John 
Nicholson. 

It was on the night of the 11th that the news from Delhi 
reached him. Fortunately ho had in Colonel 
oSerai ^Y^^'cy Cotton, the commander of the Peshawar 
Neville brigade, a coadjutor who,,like Corbett of Lahore, 
am eram. sharo ill the amiable credulity 

f 

^ Hunter’s Oa:ietteer, vol. vii. pp. 356-7, 363-4 ; J. 11. Stocqucler’s Handbook 
of India, p. 394, Mti. CoiTespoudeiice. 

2 i>. M. R., p. 67, par. 66. 


^ MS. Correspondence. 
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of the common run of sopoy officers, and bold enough to act 
upon his superior insight. A thorough soldier, uniting the 
experience of a veteran of forty-seven years’ military standing 
to the activity of a subaltern, Cotton was positively overjoyed 
at the prospect of hard service which the outbreak of the 
Mutiny afforded him. General Reed, the Commander of the 
Division, was there also, an easy going old officer who, while 
fully sensible of his own dignity, was easily manageable, and 
accommodating enough to let abler men act for him. AVith the 
consent of those two, Edwardes wrote to the station of Kohat 
to invite Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, a dashing soldier 
skilful general, who had seen more service than almost any 
man of his ago in India, and had acquired a great reputation as 
the commandei’ of the Punjab Irregulars, to come over and take 
part in a council of war. On the morning of the 13th, Cham¬ 
berlain arrived; and at eleven o’clock th 0 *council 
mot.^ Besides the four who have been already 
mentioned, tliere was present another whoso look 
plainly told that his voice would commatid a respectful hearing 
in any assembly, a man of towering form and herculean build, 
whose stern, handsome face, set off by a long black beard and 
grizzled wavy hair, told at once of a resistless ])ower of command, 
an overwhelriling force of character, and an intellect able to 
])ick a way through the most tangled mazes, or to hew down 
the most stubborn obstacles of practica> life; Avhilo yet the 
lustrous eyes, so thoughtful and so full of pathos, as well as 
stern, deep-set beneath a missive, open forehead, suggested the 
idea of one who was not loss a man of contempla¬ 
tion than a man of action,'^—Colonel John Nichol- Kidioisoii 
son, the Deputy-Commissioner of Peshawar. 

It was on the eve of the first Afghiln war that Nicholson 
had arrived in India. The tragic issues of that 
struggle, in which he himself took a part, could 
not fail to give a stern cast to a young and enthusiastic soul. 
On that sad day in January, 1842, when Ghazni was sur¬ 
rendered, he wa.s one of the officers who heard British soldiers 
bidden to give up their^arms to Asiatics. Three times, in coii- 

^ M. 11., pp. 57-8, pars. 14, 18, 21. 1‘art of wluvt I liavf .said about 
OoUon .'iiid lioed 1 Icuiucd from coiivcrsatiou with an old Punjabi who knew them 
both well. 

® See A. Wilson’.s Ahodi' <>/ Snow, p. 428. 
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tempt of the order, he alone, a boy of nineteen, led his men to 
the attack, and drove the enemy from the walls at the point of 
the bayonet; and, when at last he was forced to give up his 
sword, he burst into tears in an agony of shame and grief.^ 
In that gloi’ious act of insubordination, which expressed such a 
proud disdain for the victors of the hour, and such a bitter 
condemnation of the authority which had permitted surrender, 
a close observer might have discerned the promise of a man¬ 
hood in the very faults of which there would be a majesty. 
Even now there were faults enough in that heroic character, for 
iii’Was still comparatively young and inimature ; but they sprang 
from tfie very vigour and luxuriance of its growth. There was 
much in it that needed pruning, little that needed forcing. 
That burning impetuosity ; that headlong /cal; that icy reserve 
which repelled so many; that temper which bla/ed forth at 
times like the eruption of a volcano ; that fearless freedom of 
speech which gave such ottence to official superiors who were 
conscious of real inferiority ; that awful sternness which knew 
no pity towards evil-doers ;—these qualities needed to be so 
disciplined that they should find their due and a})pointeri place 
in the character, instead of disturbing its balance, to be tem¬ 
pered by a more genial sympathy with erring and straying men, 
a fuller knowledge of the might of Divine compassion. No 
man knew these faults better than di<l Nicholson himself. It 
is touching to see tlko humility with \.diich he, who suffered so 
few to know anything of his ,real character save the massive 
and rugged outlines which could,,not be hid, could write to 
Herbert Edwardes, after the death of Henry Lawrence, their 
common friend and master, begging for guidance, and pro¬ 
fessing himself so weak that of his own strength ho could do 
nothing good.^ We know enough of his character to be able 
to imagine what he would have become, if he had lived. But 
already, at the ago of thirty-four, ho had done enough to win 
for himself a place among the foremost heroes of Anglo-Indian 
history. Lord Dalhousio had desciibed him as “a tower of 
strength.” Herbert Edwardes said of him that he was equally 
fitted to command an army, or to administer a ])rovinco. Ho 
had so tamed otic of the most lawless and bloodthirsty tribes 
on the frontier that, in the last year of his rule, he had not 

^ Life, of Sir II. lAiurrcnDe, p, 197, note 2. 

® Kaye’s Lives of IiuLimi Ofkers^ vol. ii. p, 474. 
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had to report oven a single attempt at crime, and inspired them 
with such awe and reverence* that, when he had gone from 
them, they likened him to the good Mahomedaiis of their 
legendary history. A brotherhood of fakirs in Hazara 
actually deified him; and the repeated hoggings with which 
he characteristically strove to destroy their idolatry, served but 
to strengthen their faith in the omnipotence of the relentless 
Nikkal Seyn.^ Indeed, of all the heroic men whom the Indian 
Mutiny brought to light, he was the one who boro unmistake- 
ably the character of genius. Unversed in military science, he 
led armies to victory with the certainty of H.avelock. ye rrflTy 
indeed most ti-uly bo described not as a genoi'al, not as a 
statesman, but simply as a man, who, wdiatevcr the; t.-islc set 
him, was sure to accomi)lish it by the sheei' foi’cc of native 
ability. Nor wane the sterner features of his character un¬ 
relieved by softer t raits. How he loved his aged motlier and 
his younger brothers, we have learned fi'om th<Joe who knew 
him best. Those dark eyes of his, which could flash such scorn 
njjon the base, wdrich could i)aralyse tlie* resistance of the most 
daring, could also light u[) with a fascinating smile when he 
was in the presence of those wdiom he loved, and ex])rcss such 
a depth of tendci iicss as only the stiongest natures can contain. 
Is it to be wondered at that of such a man as fhis, Herbert 
Pklvvardes should have said to Lord Canning, “If ever there is 
a desperate deed to be done in India, J\)hu Nicholson is the 
man to do it.” 

The council rapidly and harmoniously drew up its programme. 
It was settled that General Keed, as the senior officer, 
should assume command of the troops in tlnj I’un jab, 
and proceed to join the Chief Commissioner atllj'iwal- 


^ “ Sfuigiiis inartyroniui,” woto Ed'vanli-s, “est semen Eccles5a\” Raikos’s 
Notes on the Revolt, j). 31. Rir Gt'orj;.'*' Uinupboll, tlic only wiiter wlio lias ever 
attempted to belittle Nieliolsou, snyfi(iMemiiiis of niy Imhnu Career, vol. i. ]i. 240), 
“tlio stones about tin; iiative.s worsliipping him are about as authentic as Ifighlaiid 
Jessie." 1 know iiotliii^' .about iJighlaiid .Icssio: but that fakirs did actually 
iorm themselves into a seat for the worship of Nicholson, is as certaiu as llie 
Biiiomyil Theorem. Sec Kaje’s Licca of Imlitni Officers, vol. ii. p. 44S, note ; 
Raikes’s iyo/es on,//ic Revolt, p. 31 ; and Bosworth Smith’s ty Lord Lav rence, 
6th od. vol. ii. p. 9. • 

^ Perhaps the best portrait of Nicholson is one painted hy Mr, .lolni R. 
Dicksee, who was helped by tllb stifjge.stions and critici.snis of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes. I have been told by one who knew Nicholson well that the portrait, 
though it does not do jastico to the strength of the lower part of the face, is on 
the whole a good likeness. 


V 
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pindi. Thus the chief civil and military power would be 
concentrated in one spot. After what has been said of Reed’s 
character, it will easily bo understood that Edwardes con¬ 
gratulated himself upon an arrangement which, by conferring 
nominal command upon a man who was neither obstinate nor 
impervious to compliment, gave an assurance that the substance 
would be left in the hands of those best fitted to exercise it. 
It was further resolved that the important fort and ferry of 
Attoclc on the Indus should bo at once secured, and that 
suspected Hindustani regiments should be, as far as possible, 

Defensive measures, however, were not deemed sufficient. 
On first hearing the news from Meerut, Nicholson had proposed 
to Edwardes that a moveable column of trustworthy troops 
should be immediately organised, and held in readiness to 
swoop down upon hny point in the Punjab at which mutiny 
might show itself. The plan had been communicated by tele¬ 
graph bo the Chief Commissioner; and ho had recommended it 
to the notice of the Commander-in-Chief ; but Edwardes and 
his colleagues felt that there was no time to bo wasted in official 
formalities, and issued orders for the formation of the column 


on their own responsibility.*^ To the report of the proceedings 
which Edwardes forwarded to the Chief Commissioner ho added 


a recommendation that the most trusted commandants of the 


Punjab Irregulars shTmld be authorised to enlist recruits from 
the Punjab and the British frontier, not merely to fill the gaps 
made by the mutiny, but also to absorb and utilise the dangerous 
elements of the po})ulation. He also asked leave to raise levies 
among the Mooltanig of the Deraj at, whom ho had learned to 
know and trust years before. Lawrence at first curtly refused 
his consent; but a few days later, convinced by the fiery eloquence 
of Edwardes that it was of vital importance to strengthen Pesha¬ 
war as far as possible, ho gave way.^ 

On the IGth, Edwardes was summoned by the Chief Com¬ 
missioner to attend a council at Rawalpindi. 

10 * 

■ '■ Returning to his own post on the 21st, he found 


^ r. M. R., pp. 58-9, par. 23. * 

^ lb. p. 58, i)ars. 18, 22. MS. Correspomlence. 

® lb. Mr. Bosworth Smith writes {Li/e (Jf Lirrd Lavrrence, vol. ii. p. 44), 
“ by John Lawrence’s special .‘inthoriaatioii, Edwardes and Nicholson . . . called 
upon the . . . khans of the Derajat to raise a thousand Mooltonec horse in our 
support.” He apparently does not know that the “authorisation” had to be 
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a crisis impending.^ To enable the reader to understand aright 
the events which followed, it is necessary to present a general 
review of the state of the Peshawar Division before the Mutiny. 

At the beginning of May there was i)crfect peace in the 
Peshawar valley, in the districts of Hazara and 
Kohat, and on the mountain borders. The popula- PoHi.uwar 
tion of the city itself Averc apt for treason and 
intrigue j but there was no open opposition to be feared from 
them, though they would have been ready enough to aid and 
abet bolder ti jiitors in murder and rapine. Beyond the border, , 
however, the untameable tribes of Afn'di's and Mohman^s-*«3fe 
almost all under blockade‘s for murders, highway robberies, and 
other crimes. Moreover, while, as has been said, tln^ success of 
the recent negotiations with Dost Mahomed could not quiet all 
apprehensions of danger from Kdbul, the skirraisliers of the 
Persian army were still hovo ing on the* western frontier of 
Kandahdr. About eight thousand native and two thousand 
eight hundi-ed Kuropean soldiers garrisoned the valley : but of 
the native regiments only one was af all trustworthy; and 
another, the 64th, was so notoriously disloyal that, to keep it 
out of harm’s Avay, it was broken up into detachments, which 
were sent off on the 13th to tlii-ec of the outposts. Such Averc 
the conditions on Avhich hung the chances of tlfe security of 
Peshawar. Of Avhat vital imjjortanco it was to maintain that 
security, may be gathered from the reratirk of a saga,cious old 
Sikh sirdar who, on being asked by a Avcll-known civilian Avhy 
ho ahvays enr^uired so anxiously about the safety of Peshawar, 
replied by rolling up the end of his scarf, and saying, “If 
Peshawar goes, the Avhole Punjab Avill bo rolled up in rebellion 
like this.” ^ 

And indeed, although the officers Avho were responsible for 
the safety of Peshawar never for a moment feared 
that it Avould go, there Avas ovidonce enough to 
convince them that all their powers would be 

extorted. As Eowai'd Thornton .saul, John Lawrence’.s was ‘‘not an originating 
mind.” Ib. p. 49, 

' 29 - 

2 “This consists in forbidding an offending tribe to trade with Peshawar and 
imprisoning any member of it dhuglit in the valley till the tribe submits.” — 
P. M. R., p. 57, note. 

» P. M. pp. 57 8, pars. 2, 4, 5, 8, 12, 14, p. 71, par. 91 j Cave-Browne, 
vol. i. 21 . 153. 
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strained to hold on to it. In the short period of Edwardos’s 
absence a succession of plots had been discovered. Letters 
were intercepted from Mahomedan fanatics, some of whom 
belonged to Patna, to sepoys of the ill-famed 64th, glorifying 
the atrocities which had been already committed by the 
mutineefs in Hindustan, and urging those addressed to go and 
do likewise. These letters also proved that a treasonable 
correspondence had been carried on, through the medium of the 
64th, with certain notorious Hindustani fanatics settled in Swat 
^and Sitdna. Not less important was another letter addressed 
by 6510, of the regiments at Peshawar to the 64th, and given up 
by the latter to the Brigadier, because their isolation forbade 
them to act upon it. This letter contained an invitatioji to the 
64th to come to Peshawar, and tln ow in their lot with the 
senders, and contained allusions to the greased cartridge which, 
not being intended Tor the perusal of Europeans, were unques¬ 
tionably genuine.’- Before these discoveries had been made, 
Nicholson had taken every precaution for the security 
Nidioibuii?* Ibe ladies jmd children, and the treasure, and 
had set a watch over every ferry on the Indus, to 
prevent the passage of intending mutineers. He now tried to 
])crsuade the chiefs of the valley to raise their 'u med retainers 
for the suppoi t of the Europeans in the coming struggle. But 
the chiefs, remembcrijig the events of 1841, and knowing that 
Delhi had fallen, refused to risk their })eople's lives in a cause 
which they regarded as desperate. ■' Show us that you are the 
stronger,” they said, “ and there shall be no lack of aid.” 


^ /*. JA A., i». 61, pars. 40-2. Tt may be staled hero that imracnao uunibens 
of .seditions letters -were discovere'l by the ollleiats whose duty it was to exercise 
supervision nver the po.st-olhce« of the, couuti’y. “ 'I’he treason,” writes tlie author 
of the (U'nmd Report on, the Adminhinttbrn of the l‘uH]ah Terrilorh's for 1850-7 
1857-8, “ was generally eouinied in tigiirative, aiul enigmatical phrases. . . . 
It -ft'as abundantly mamfi'.st, that the sepoys and others really did believe th.at wo 
intended to de.stroy tlieir caste by various doi'iees, of whit h the impure cartrnigo 
was one ; that the einhcrs of Mahomedan fanaticism had again begun to glow,” 
p. 12, par. 25. The document referred to is to be found in the volume which con¬ 
tains the Punjab Mutiny Jlcpoit. 

Again, in a letter to fiolvin, Hervey Greathcil writes, “'I’he result of all ques¬ 
tioning of sepoy.s who have fallen into oiir hainls regarding the eau.se of their 
mutiny is the .-^ame ; they invariably cite the eai toi . h a.s the origin. No other 
ground of complaint has ever been alluded to ... a eoiiseioiisness of power had 
grown up in the army which could only be extri ised by mutiny, and the cry of 
the cartridge brought the latent spirit of revolt into action.” RTiclusures to Secret 
Letters fnm JtuUa, Sept. 24, 1857, pp. 455-6. 

^ r. M, li., pp. 60-1, pars. 31, 44 ; Cooper, p. 69. 
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The proof which they required was soon forthcoming. On 
the night of Edwardes's return, he and Nicholson 
lay down together to rest in their clothes, feeling resbawar. 
sure that there would bo troubles before morning. May 21 . 
Their presentiments were juslilied. At midniglit a messenger 
came in to tell them that some companies of the SHth, stationed 
at Nowshera, had mutinied, and that the lOth Irregular 
Cavalry at the same place might at any moment follow their 
example. They saw at once that a crisis was upon them. 
Probably by this time the main body of the both, which was 
stationed at Mardan, would also have risen. Yet it wo^id^be- 
impossible to send a foiaje to reduce them A^•b^.out il.ingerously 
weakening Peshawar. IMoreover, the troops at the latter place 
could not long be kct)t in ignorance of what their comrades had 
done; and then they would be sure to do likewise. There was 
only one 'way of gra]q)ling with the dangei*. Before the b.blh 
could be dealt with, the troops at Pcsha'wai' must l)o disarmed; 
and afterwards the people of the country must be invited to 
furnish men t.o supply their places. The experiment was a 
hazardous one ; but the two friends were resolved that it should 
succeed. Accordingly they w’cut off at once to the <piarters of 
Cotton, roused him from his sleep, and told him what they had 
heard. He ^.iw’ as clearly as they the dangers Vhieh it por¬ 
tended. All the eommaiidiiig officers Avcrc therefore summoned 
to attend a council at the TIesidcncy. By daybreak they Nvero 
assembled; and for two hours they remonstrated 
witli generous iudign.itiou i^ainst the disgrace w'ith “■ 

which their “ children ” were threatened. The colonel of on<‘. 
regiment wont so far as to declare that his men would attack 
the guns if called on to give up their muskets. After this. 
Cotton could hesitate 110 longer. He dcc.ided indeed to spare 
one regiment of infantry, without which it would have been 
impossible to carry on the work of the station, and two of 
irregular cavalry, believing that these corps -were free from the 
taint of disloyalty, and feeling confident that he could at any 
moment disarm them in case of need: but within an hour the 
four remaining regiments were paraded, and ordered to lay 
down their arms. Talvcii aback by the suddenness of the 
command, and overawed*by the presence of the European 
troops, they obeyed without demur: and it is said that, as 
their muskets and sabres w^cre about to be carted away, some 
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of their British officers indignantly flung their own spurs and 
swords upon the piles. “ How little worthy,” wrote Edwardes, 
“were the men of officers who could thus almost mutiny for 
their sakos.” But the people of the country took a wiser view 
of the conduct of Cotton and his colleagues. A few chiefs had 
attende(|^ the parade, curious to see which side would prove the 
stronger; but, when all was over, and the Englishmen, having 
quietly asserted their supremacy, were riding back to their 
qiiarters, a multitude of natives came swarming up, protesting 
^the warmth of their attachment, and eagerly offering their ser- 
^From that day there was no difliculty in raising levies.^ 
It was now possible to act against the 55th at Mardtln, who 
had been joined by some of their mutinous com- 
spoUifwocKie. radcs from NoAvshcra. Their commandant. Colonel 
Spottiswoode, however, actually wrote to assure 
Cotton that he trusbted them implicitly, and earnestly begged 
him not to send any troops against them: but no notice could 
be taken of such insane generosity; and accordingly, on the 
night of the 23rd, a sniall force started from Peshawar under 
Colonel Chute of the 70th Queen’s, accompanied by John 
Nicholson as political officer. On the night of the 24th the 
approach of the force was suspected at Mardan; and then 
folloAved an incident than which there was none more painfully 
touching in the whole history of the Avar. The native officers 
went to ask their colcmel for an explanation. They went out 
from his presence unsatisfied; and he, left alone in his room, 
and unable to bring himself to witi;css the disgrace which was 
to befall his men, committed suicide.^ 

But for those who had so abused his confidence destiny had 
appointed a more dreadful end. At sunrise on 
the following morning they discer ned the column 
Avinding along towards Mardfin; and then all but 
a hundred and twenty, who were restrained by the threats and 
persuasions of the officers, broke tumultuously from the fort, 
and fled. The column pressed on in pursuit ^: but the muti- 

^ P. M. Ji., pp. 63-5, pars. 46-53. General Cotton wrote, “Even the 
Affrerlies and other hill tribes, onr enemies continually in times of peace, against 
whose depredations, up to that very moment, measures were being taken, came 
forward and tendei’cd their services." iV-me Venrs on the North- Western Frontier 
of India, p. 170. 

® /’. M. R., pp. 65-6, pars. 56, 58-9 ; Oave-Browne, vol. i. p. 170, note. 

* It was at Nicholson’s Huggostioii that the pursuit wovS undertaken. Chute 
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noers were far ahead ; the ground was so heavy that the artilleiy 
could not get within range; and the chase was all in vain until 
Nicholson, taking with him a few of his own police sowars, 
dashed to the front, and rode into the fugitive masses. Break¬ 
ing before his charge, they scattered themselves over the 
country in sections and companies; but all day long he pur¬ 
sued them, hunted them out of the villages in Avhich they 
sought for refuge, drove them over ridges, cut down their 
stragglers in ravines, and never rested till, having ridden over 
seventy miles, slain a hundred and twenty, aiul wounded be¬ 
tween three and four hundred of tlic traitors, taken a hundred 
and fifty prisoners, and recovered two hundred stand "f’'^rms 
and the regimental colours, he was forced by the approach of 
night to draw rein, while those who had escaped him*fled across 
the border into tlio hills of Swat. ■ Proclaiming themselves re¬ 
ligious martyrs, they persuaded the king to take them into his 
service; and for a moment there seemed a danger that they 
might return with renewed strength to menace the Punjab. 
The virtual ruler of Swat was an ag^d priest, known as the 
Akhi'uid. Had he espoused their cause, and, taking them with 
him, swept down u])ou the Peshawar valley, and preached a 
holy war against the infidels, ho might have kindled the 
smouldei ing^religions zeal of the population int(]|,such a flame 
as would have, perhaps, consumed the fabi ic of British power. 
Fortunately, instead of doing this, he expelled them from the 
country, only granting them guides to conduct them across the 
Indus. Then, in their misery, they resolved to throw them¬ 
selves upon the mercy of fhe Mahaiaja of Kashmir. To roach 
his country, however, they must either pass through Hazjira 
or along its borders; and Major Becher, the Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner, laid his plans to intercept them. Incited by him, 
the armed zamindars and clansmen occupied all the passes ; and 
the mutineers, finding t heir road eastward disputed, wct'o forced 
to turn back and enter the Kohistan. But they little knew 
the horrors of that inhospitable land, whore the only paths lay 
beneath overhanging prcciy)ices along ledges which scarcely 
afforded foothold to the most practised cragsmen; they had 
little food and little clothing, no cover from the rains and the 
night-dews. A jamadar,^unhooded by his comrades, whom he 

himself occupicil the fort Avith a portion of the force. EmIosutps to Secret Letters 
frovi IndUt^ August 1857, p. 721. 
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had urged to go bach, and rather die fighting like soldiers than 
perish like hunted beasts among the rocks, committed suicide. 
The rest pushed on: but every man’s hand was against them; 
and, after many had been drowned, or stoned, or slain in battle 
by the mountaineers Avhom Bocher hounded on .against them, 
nearly all the rest, now too weary and too tamed by suffering 
to resist, laid down their arms, and suffered the penalty of 
mutineers. Not quite all, however; for some few purchased 
the right to exist by apostatising from their religion, or sub¬ 
mitting to slavelyd 

' . Meanwhile Nicholson had not been idle. On the day follow- 
ing his great exploit against the iiiith, ho heard 
May ..6. famoiis outlaw, named Aiiin Khan, had 

tiie garrison (ii (lesccndcd from the hills, at the invitation, as 
Aba/ai. bolicved, of a detachment of tlic 6 Itli, stationed 

in the fort of Abazaj. It seemed more than probable that he 
would take the remnant of the 5r>th into his service, and, with 
Abazai betrayed to him, stir up the whole frontier population 
to attack the British {)qwer. Nicholson, llo^rever, was there to 
defy him: Chute’s little column was now strongly reinforced : 
the frontier tribes could not. forget what it had already 
accomplished; and the outl.aw, rather than provoke a contest, 
discreetly returned to the hills. A few days 
later Chute and Nicholson disarmed the treacherous 
troops at Abazai; and Nicholson rode back, in 
advance of .he column, to Peshawar.'^ 

There, thanks to the wise government of Edwardes and 
Cotton, disaffection had not dared to show itself, 
roiicyor Whenever the necessity had arisen for inflicting 
and Oolton. the ])unishmcnt of death on deserters or mutineers. 
Cotton had compelled the native trooi)S to witness 
the execution ; and, well knowing that the slightest breach of 
discipline would bring down the same fate upon themselves, 
they had stood like statues while their comrades were being 
hanged or blown away from guns.’' “Even the criminals 

^ P. M.P., p. 66, par. 61 ; pp. 70-1, par.s. 81-6 ; p]). 136-9, i)ars. 19-51. 

- Jh. p. 66, par. 65 ; p. 68, par. 73. 

» “The news of these cxeeutioiia, and the mode aftopted in carrying them into 
effect, spread far and wide, .and even in the city ol Cni»ul itself, were the subject 
of discussion and of astoinslnuent. It was dear^to all that discipline was upheld 
and jnaintaine<l . . . and the Afgliaus, keenly watching the turn of events, on 
finding that the supremacy of the British Government had jirevailed, were 
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themselves,” wrote Edwardes, “ seemed to take a pride in the 
very discipline they had dared, and stood up in line to be shot 
with the accuracy and steadiness of machines.” But he and 
Cotton had too deep a knowledge of the people with whom 
they had to deal to trust to repressive measures alone. Their 
fearless and defiant beai'ing had so impressed men’s minds that, 
if they now showed a desire to conciliate, they need not 
apprehend the suspicion of weakness. The mode of conciliation 
which they adopted was an ap23cal to that avarice which they 
knew to have more sway over the hearts of the Afghan po])ula- 
tion of the valley than even the passion of j-eligious fanati.j'k'm.' ‘ 
A proclamation was issued authorising any one who found a 
deserter to kill him, and take possession of his^ personal 
property. A militia was levied, to keep tlie j)eace, and to 
counterbalance the Hindustani regiments. Unlike the mass of 
the Punjabis, the jicople of the valley had never been disarmed ; 
and thus no dilficulty was found in collecting sutlicicjit numbers 
of armed footmen. To raise cavalry was not so easy, for good 
horses were scarce ; but still jdenty of candidates for enlistment 
came forward. 'When the crisis was at its worst, Edwardes 
was often to be seen in the Residency garden, manfully con¬ 
cealing the disap])ointraent which some gloomy telegram had 
given him, anfl listening with a humorous smile to the arguments 
with which onuiers of vicious or unsound horses tried to prove 
their perfection. But the (piality of the horses was of very 
little importance in comparison with the enthusiasm and good 
feeling which these scenes^ aroused among the j^cople. The 
very men who would have been ready, at the bidding of the 
first eloquent fanatic that a]:)poarcd, to draw their swords 
against us, were converted by the promise of pay, the hope of 
plunder, and the skilful management of the Commissioner, into 
the chief props of our power, and lost all sympathy with the 
mutineers.^ 


(leterrecl from an afcgrc.ssive movement . . . the subsidy, gis'Cii by the Britisli 
Commissioner to , . . Dost Mahommed . . . no douht had some etleet inthe miu<i 
of that sordid monarch . . . but the Afghaus Ibemselves, ever restless and un¬ 
settled, were throughout meilitating an attack on tlic British frontier, and a rich 
harvest in Hindostan ; and vvoge alone deterred from the movement by the iin- 
po.sing attitude which h.ad been assumed at Peshawur; and it came to the 
author’s knowledge, afterwards, tJiat thirty thousand Afghans had shod their 
horses Jit one time, ready to invade oiir territorj'.”—Cotton, pp. 174-5. See 
al.so J'Jndo.'iurc.', to Loiters from India, July 23, 1858, pp. 152, 1G9, 197. 

* P. M. /f., pp. G7-8, pars. GG-Sl ; p. 71, par. 95 ; pp. 80-1, pars. 143-6. 
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Meaiiwhilo, in the opposite extremity of the province, a 
cUfForent scene was being enacted. It has been 
LullhSa! already mentioned that, within the first few days 
after the seizure of Delhi, a body of troops was 
sent from Jullundur to reinforce Phillanr, But while taking 
this precaution, Brigadier Johnstone, the commandant of the 
troops at Jullundur, meglected to disarm his own sepoys, 
though every day L^ndojtico. of their untrust¬ 

worthiness. Oij.-'ghc of June, an hour bofvSV'O midnight^ 
they rose. would be needless to do more than barely note 
siSteiibi^lWGural occurrence but for the fact that the mischief 
which It caused was not isolated. The mutineers broke up 
into two ^letachmcnts, the larger of which made for Phillanr, 
where, probably in consequence of a preconcerted plan, they 
were joined by the native portion of the garrison. The entire 
body would now Imvo crossed the Sutlej, if an unexpected 
difficulty had not arisen. A young civilian named Thornton, 
the Assistant-Commissioner of lAidhirina, had, with commendable 
presence of mind, cut aftvay the bridge of boats. The mutineers 
were obliged therefore to make for a ferry some three miles 
distant; and thus a rare opportunity was afforded to Johnstone 
of repairing his error by pursuing and punishiiig them. But 
such opportunities generally serve only to place* the incompe¬ 
tence of those to whom thev are offered in a still 
rTv stronger*light. Johnstone wasted much valuable 
time before starting in pursuit; he halted, during 
the heat of the day, for five hourg ; and, when his column at 
last reached Phillanr, it was condemned to inaction for want 
of a guide to conduct it to the ferry. 

But, if the mutineers could afford to despise the weakness 
of Johnstone, they had yet to reckon with a man of another 
stamp, George Picketts, the Deputy-Commissioner of Ludhidna. 
It w.as not till ten o’clock on the morning of the 8th that ho 
heard of the rising at Jullundur. Perceiving the danger to 
which his own station was exposed, ho resolved not to wait to 
bo attacked. Fortunately the 4th Sikhs had just arrived at 
Ludhidiia, on their way to Delhi. Ordering Lieutenant 
Williams, the second officer of the Regiment, to march for 
Phillaur with three companies of kis own men, a contingent 
furnished by the Raja of Ndbha, and two small guns, he him¬ 
self rode on in advance to ascertain the whereabouts of the 
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mutineers. Finding that they had made for the ferry, ho 
returned, and, after taking counsel with Williams, resolved to 
make an eflFort to intercept them. Night had already set in 
when, after a tedious march, ho came in sight of them encamped 
on the Ludhiana side of the feriy. Though taken completely 
by surprise, they challenged him to come on, and fired a volley. 
He sharply ordered the two guns tO be brought up ; but the 
horses attached to one of them, maddened by the flashes and 
reports of the muskets, bolted. Running back, he met and 
hurried up the other, unlimbered, and sent a round of grape 
into the midst of the mutineers. Most of them dispersed .;>A},«jUt ‘ 
those who remained returned the fire; and Tileketts found his 
little force weakened by the flight of the Nfiblia troops, who, 
had not stood to receive a single .volley. Still the remaining 
gun was admirably served; and, though the mutineers began 
to rally, the handful of Sikhs fought a* noble battle until 
Ricketts, finding his ammunition exhausted, judged it prudent 
to retreat. 

About eleven o’clock on the folloi\^ng day the mutineers 
entered Ludhiana, and, aided by the native garrison ^ 

and the populace, attacked the houses of Govern¬ 
ment officials, released the prisoners, plundered the native 
traders, and finally marched for Delhi. Twice during the day 
Ricketts had sent urgent messages to Johnstone, begging for 
succour: but, when the succour at last came, it was too late. 

Of Johnstone’s conduct it is needless to speak. It was 
approved at the Horse Guards; it was condemned in India. 
It was justified by Johnstone himself on this ground among 
others, that he could not venture to expose his Europeaiis to 
the perils of undertaking a long pursuit under an Indian sun. 
But, had he originally disarmed his sepoys, no pursuit would 
have been necessary; and it is fair to assume that British 
soldiers, the comrades of the men who, under the burning snn 
and the drenching storms of July, August, and September, fought 
their way from Allahabad to Cawnporo, and from Cawnpore to 
Lucknow, would have blushed to hear of the excuse which was 
put forward by their c(^mmander for his inaction.^ 

^ P. M. 72., pp. 33-4, para. 47-8. Kndomres f.o Seerd Letters from India, 

4 July 18.^:'^ , 324 ; Aug. 1857, pp. 125, 804-6; 24 Sept. 1857, pp. 41-62, 

76-101. An Farrington, describing the so-called pursuit, wrote “We 

marched /ugwaira, which place wo reached at 11 o’clock—wo haltc<l there 
6^ hour .6 General observed it was very liot and said he would halt till it 
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The action of Ricketts, too, speaks for itself. It is true 
that he failed to save Ludhidna from attack ; but no man 
could have accomplished more than he did; and perhaps it was 
partly due to the awe with which his daring had inspired them 
that the mutineers made such ha; 5 t« to pursub rheir march to 
Delhi. It is probable that their original intention had been to 
occupy Ludhidna, from which they could have fomented in¬ 
surrection through thj Cis-Sutlej States, dominated the Grand 
Trunk Road, and/- thus delayed the passage of the troops 
destined to ai^ in the recajitiii'o of Delhi. Rut, in their hurry 

they had taken blank instead of balled 
ammunition. This accident alone prevented Johnstone from 
becoming ^as notorious as Hewitt and Lloyd. 

It is more important, however, to point out what was than 
what might liave been ; and the actual results of Johnstone’s 
weakness were bad enough. Though an accident had pi*eventcd 
the mutineers from making Ludhidna their headquarters, their 
mere passage through the district caused a violent commotion. 
Arson, murder, highway robbery, cattle-lifting, and dacoity sud¬ 
denly revived; and some of the oflendcrs, when apprehended, 
naively accounted for their misconduct by confessing that they 
had believed the rule of the British to be over. Ricketts, how¬ 
ever, soon restored order by a method as oiigirtal as it was 
ctfective. It was simply a philosophical applicatitin of the old- 
fashioned principle of tit for tat. He mercilessly executed all 
who had been found guilty of violent enmos, disarmed the city 
])opulation because they had not used their arms in defence of 
authority, and imposed a hea\y fine upon them, to impress 
upon their minds that it was their interest to exert tliemselves 
in the maintenance of order.^ 

Another noteworthy result of the Jullundur mutiny remains 
to be recorded. It had been at first deemed unwise, in the 
absence of an adequate European force, to attempt to disarm 
the sepoys at Mooltan. Now', however, the Chief Commissioner, 


got cooler. Had rations been sent willi tlie rum an hour’s rest would have been 
ample.” Major Briiid, who ha<l before “had the fullest confidence in the 
judgment and energy of the Brigadier,” attribut'd “the paralysing eifect of 
his refusing to act, or receive suggestions, to mental depression.” 

1 P. M. 11., p. 31, par. 4S ; pp. 89-91, r-^rs. 20-22, 26 ; p. 112, par. 29 ; 
p. 113, pars. 34-5 ; ])]>. 114-16, pars. 40-1, 45. Cooper’s (Jris'iH in the Punj(ib, 
pp. 91-2. Jinclosureft to iiecrei Letters from fntiia, 20 to 29 July, 18.57, pp. 
80, 82. 
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fearing that they would rise as soon as they heard of the mutiny 
at Jullundiir, and knowing tha;t the loss of Mooltan would in¬ 
volve the loss of the whole (Southern Punjab, and with it of the 
road to Bombay, determined that, at all hazards, the attempt 
must be made. So delicate, however, was the task that, feeling 
no confidence in the ability of the commandant of the station, 
he entrusted it to another officer, Major Crawford DisamiinK 
Chamberlain, by whom it was successfully per- at MooUan. 
formed. To quote the words of the Chief Com- 
missioner, the disarming at Mooltan was a turning-point in 
the Punjab crisis, second only in importance to the disai;^y.iiig 
at Lahore and Peshawiii ." ^ 

Hitherto the narrative of the Punjab crisis has only dealt 
with a few prominent places, at which occurred , 

events too imi)ortan<; to bo relegated to the ob- ofticj Funiab 

. . [-1 1 • Uovonimejit. 

scnriiy of a summary I'eview. Such a fevicw, 
dealing with the general policy of the Punjab Covernment and 
the demeanour of the native population, it will now be proper 
to attempt. • 

An eye-witness has eloquently described the impression made 
upon him by the calm, cheerful bearing of the Chief Com¬ 
missioner, as he met Edwardes and Chamberlain in council at 
Rjiwalpindi.'’ * It is unnecessary to do more thairindicate the 
most prominent features of the problem which lay before him, 
and the principle of solution which he adopted. He could not 
yet tell how far the pojjulation of his own province would be 
disposed to encourage mutiyy, or to embark in rebellion. But, 
however loyal they might be, there would still be work enough 
for him in guarding them from the hostility or the intrigues of 
their untameablo neighbours beyond the frontier. Another 
anxious question presented itself, in connexion with the Pun¬ 
jabi troops, of whom at least a fourth were Hindustanis. Would 
the minority succeed in corrupting the majority 1 Was it even 
certain that the majority had no quarrel of their own to settle ? 
Happily on these points suspense was soon at an end. In the 
third week of May it became manifest that the Punjabi soldiers 
had no sympathy with the Hindustanis; and it was therefore at 

^ P. M. /?., p)i. .60-1, par. 114 ;,pp. 11-12, par. 29. Cave-Browne, vol. i. p. 124. 
To speak willi stne-t aecoracy, Lawrence induced General Gowaii, who was then 
commanding in the Punjab, to entrust the task to Chanibeilain. 

Gave-Bro^•^•ae, vol. i. p. 180. 
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once resolved to add to their numbers, in order to compensate 
for the losses entailed by mutiny or desertion. Thirty-four 
thousand new troops of various races, creeds, and dialects were 
thus raised; and many more would have been forthcoming, if 
the Chief Commissioner had not wisely resolved to prevent the 
Punjfibis from flattering themselves that they were indispens¬ 
able to the British poAver.^ 

The sepoys, as the reader Avill already have perceived, were 
differently treated. At one time, indeed, the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner thought of disarming every regiment in the province; 
ITtTV-hnding that it Avould not in all cases bo possible to prevent 
the men from deserting afterAvards to reinforce their comrades 
at Delhi, ho gave up his intention, still, hoAvcver, heepiiig the 
policy of disarming in view, as a remedy for hopeless cases of 
insubordi nation.*’ 

Hoav to provide the sineAvs of war, Avas a problem which 
soon engaged the attention of the authorities. ToAvards the 
end of May, the Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej States opened 
a six per cent loan, be i e[)aid Avithin one year ; and this 
measure Avas soon extended to the Avhole province. The results 
were very significant of the state of popular feeling. While 
the chiefs, Avho had already shown themselves ready to help the 
Government'‘with their arms, ottered liberal subscriptions, the 
wealthy bankers and merchants contributed as little as they 
dared.^ • 

Special measures were also taken for the preservation of 
order among the non-military clasijjes. The police, Avho from 
the first showed an admii’ablo spirit, were strengthened; and, 
to aid them in keeping the peace, the feudatory chiefs Avere 
required to furnish contingents from their retainers. Plun¬ 
derers, when apprehended, were forced to pay for all the pro¬ 
perty Avhich they had stolen or destroyed. Criminals were 
punished Avith a ruthlessness which Avas amply justified by the 
paramount necessity of saving the State; though severity was 
judiciously tempered with mercy as soon as the might of 
authority had been sulficiently demonstrated. The ferries and 

1 P. M. i?., pp. 1, 2, j)ar. 3 ; pp. 6, 7, parf^ lG-17 ; Jindosvrcs to ikerd 
Letters from Ifiditi, Sept, lo Dec. IS-GS, pp. 102-3. 

^ P. M. R., p. 8, par. 21 ; pp. 10-il, par.£7. 

® Ih. p. 9, ]mr. 22 ; p. 23, par. 9. The anioiint rp,;iljse(l in the whole of the 
Punjal) between July 1857 and January 1858 was about 41 lakhs, or 4,100,000 
rupees. General Report^ p. 27, par. 82. 
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passages of the great rivers were strictly watched; and no 
travellers who could not give a sativsfactory account of them¬ 
selves were allowed to pass.^ Arrangements were made for 
securing the treasure in the various districts with such success 
that, from the beginning to the end of the crisis, not more than 
ten thousand pounds were lost. This fact is in itself enough 
to show how admirably the Punjab officials did their work. 
How heavy the burden of their work was, may be judged from 
the fact that, wliile in most cases they managed to perform 
their ordinary duties without falling into arrears, they were 
also obligcil to exercise constant supervision over the post^jifficc, 
to distribute supplies of ammunition, to keep an c^'e u])on the 
prisoners in the gaols, to i-epair bridges, to collect ,transport- 
carriage, to raise new regiments, to provide for the safety of 
the ladies and children, and to perform a variety of other 
tedious and inglorious, but necessary servioes too numerous to 
be mentioned, besides bedding themselves in readiness to accom¬ 
pany dotachments of troops into the field, or even to bear arms 
in person.2 • 

The behaviour of the people of the country may next bo 
noticed. The frontier ti'ibes, of whose conduct 
such fears had been entertained, were never really ^ 16 ' 
dangerous, tlTough often troublesome. The in* 
eradicable restlessness and unruliness of the Mahomedans were 
naturally excited by the electrical state ttf the political atmo¬ 
sphere. The Sikhs remained thoroughly loyal so long as they 
retained confidence in the vjtality of the Government. In nine 
cases out of ten, such disturbances as did arise were traced to 
the machinations of Hindustj'mis. So dangerous indeed were 
these aliens that the Chief Commissioner caused large numbers 
of them to be expelled from the province.^ 

On the whole, however, the people of the Punjab stood 
the strain of the Mutiny so well as to win the emphatic com¬ 
mendation of the Chief Commissioner. It would of course 


^ “The live great rivers,” obser\es the author of the Ge7ieml Report., 
“ eminently favoured the Piuijal) adiuinistration during the crisis. They cut olt' 
the Punjab Iroin lliudoostau^aud divided the proviuco into so many portions, 
almost like the compartmeuta which are constructed in a ship to prevent the rush 
of invading water from one part toanother,” p. 11, par. 22. 

- Ib. pp. 10-11, par. 20 ; pp. 12-13, par. 28. P. AT. R., pp. 7, 8, pars. 18-21 ; 
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be childish to argue from the fact that their behaviour was 
outwardly good, that they cherished a heartfelt loyalty towards 
their rulers. But they were naturally disposed to respect the 
power that was; they saw that the British were that power, 
and had no idea of abdicating; and they felt a kind of passive 
sentiment in favour of the most merciful, the most just, and 
above all the most powerful govcriimejit under which they had 
ever lived. Many of the chiefs rcndcre(f valuable services, 
the most prominent instances of which have been detailed, to 
the State which had protected them.^ Some districts remained 
ab^Ujtely tranquil throughout. Where disturbances did 
break out, they wore due, not to any leasonable or definite 
dislike of British rule, but to a belief in its instability. Thus 
thieves, dacoits, and budmashes of every kind thought they 
.saw a fine opportunity for pursuing their favourite avocations 
with impunity. Unquiet spirits, like the Mahomodans of the 
Murree Hills, whoso only (piarrel with our Government was 
that it prevented men from cutting each other’s throats, 
attempted to renew their hereditary feuds. Some chiefs even, 
who were at heart thoroughly Avell disposed, seeiiig the 
apparently desperate straits to which their existing rulers 
were reduced, began uneasily to considei- how they should 
make their ])cace with the new regime. 

But such instances of disloyalty or weakness of faith were 
few and far between. During the months that witnessed the 
virtual annihilation of British rale in the North-Western 
Provinces, there was in the Punjab no great increase in the 
number of violent crimes, while minor offences actually 
diminished: the civil courts, almost without exception, re¬ 
mained open all through the crisis: the land-revenue was paid 
up almost to the last rupee: the exciso-taxos positively in¬ 
creased ; and there was but little falling-oif in the attcudanc(i 
at the Government schools. These facts are proof enough of 
the firm grasp which the Government maintained throughout 
upon the province.^ 

^ Lftwrcuce, with great judgement, wrote to all the Sikh chiefs who had 
suffered for the lehellion of 1848, and ‘‘urged tli to to retrieve tlie,ir character 
and come down at once witli their i-ctamer,^. ... As soon as they came in, 
he organised and sent them off to Delhi.” ' Lifr. of Lord Lmorence, vol. ii. 
p. 97. 

" General Report, p. 6, par. 7 ; p. 9, par. 16 ; j). 15, par. 37 ; p. 19, par. 49, 
P. M. R,, p. 17, par. 47 ; p. 24, par. 17 ; p. 35, par. 52; p. 37, par. 68; 
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, One portion of the territory subject to Sir John Lawrence 
has not been glanced at in- the above review, 
because the part which it played in our history ^tuSstates. 
was so special and important as to demand a 
separate notice. This was the Division known as the Cis- 
Sutlcj States, lying between the Sutlej and the Jumna. It 
was of the last importance to preserve this country intact, not 
only because it was traversed by the final stage of the Grand 
Trunk Koad to Delhi, but also because, in the absence of any 
natural boundary between the Punjab and the North-Western 
Provinces, it served, to quote the word.s of Commissioner 
Barnes, “ as a kind of breakwatci’ ” to repel the strong tide of 
mutiny from the cast. But the task of its officers w'as 
rendered peculiarly difficult by the fact that the population, 
though of mixed races, were more nearly akin to the Hin- 
dustdnis than to the Punjabis. Naturally therefore the greater 
number of them sympathised with the sepoys. How their 
worst passions were stimulated by contact with the mutineers 
from Jullundiir and Phillaur has already been shown; and 
this evil influence spread far beyond the limits of the Ludhiana 
district. Mahomedan chiefs w'erc detected in treasonable corre¬ 
spondence : hereditary thieving tribes eagerly clutched at the 
opportunity t)f renewing their depredations; villagers raised 
disturbances, and refused to deliver up fugitive mutineers to 
justice; and violent crimes alarmingly increased, though, from 
the intentness wdth which the criminal classes were watching 
the turns of the rebellion, ordinary misdemeanours almost 
entirely ceased. 

But Commissioner Barnes and his subordinates w^erc equal 
to the occasion. With wdiat energy thby forwarded the de¬ 
spatch of the first British force that marched against Delhi, 
the reader already knows. And now, with the Sikh i^ortion of 
the population, the Rajas of Patidla, Nilbha, and Jhmd, and 
a number of loyal and influential native gentlemen on their 
side, they resolutely set themselves to stamp out every 
symptom of revolt in their own districts. Their police scoured 
the country, and, assured of indemnity, slew every criminal 
. upon whom they coifld lay their hands. Highw’ay robbers 

1 >. .39, par. 64 ; p. 41, par. 75 ; p* 42, par. 78 ; p. 43, par. 82 ; p. 45, pars. 87-8 ; 
p. 47, par. 90 ; p. 48, par. 101 ; p. 49, pars. 104-5 ; p. 50, par. 109 ; p. 61, 
par, 114. 
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and plunderers were, in many cases, hanged on the nearest 
trees as soon as they were caught. The revenue was only to 
be collected at the point of the ba^n^net j but it was collected. 
It is needless to say that severity like this proved to be the 
truest mercy in the end. By the close of July the worst was 
over. From that moment the people began to return to their 
allegiance; and the process of trajiquillisatioii was hastened by 
the passage of reinforcements on their w.ay to Delhi.^ 

The mention of these reinforcements naturally introduces 
an account of Sir John Lawrence’s iin]jerial as 
iinpc^J policy, distinguishcfl from his local policy. To him that 
hath more shall be given ; and the Chief Com¬ 
missioner was rewarded for the firmness with which he kept 
the peace^ in the Punjab by finding himself able to make it 
contrihiite towards the restoration of peace in Hindustan. 
While recording the. nnsclhshness with which he weakened his 
own resources in order to strengthen those of the empire, it 
would be unjust not to mention that for the power to do so 
ho was ])artly indebted; to the generosity of Bartle Frerc, the 
Commissioner of Sind, who sent up battalion after battalion 
to snp])ort him, and laboured throngliout in support of the 
Punjab administration as heartily as if ho h;id been a Funjab 
officer. Cencral Van Cortlandi. was sent across the Ihunjab, 
to rccoiu[ner the districts Tio''tli-wcst of Delhi. 
To provide for the wants of the besieging ainny, 
a system of transport, by canal and Avaggon trains, v/as 
organised from Karachi on the western seaboard through the 
Punjab. Besides an abundance of stores of every description 
and the greater part of the necessary treasure, John Lawrence 
contributed in all towards the recapture of Delhi, six battalions 
of European infantry, a regiment of European cavalry and a 
considerable force of European artillery, seven battalions of 
Punjabi infantry, three regiments of Punjabi cavalry, a 
Punjabi coi'ps of sajjpors and miners and a number of Sikh 
artillerymen, two siege-trains, and eight thousand auxiliaries 
furnished by native chief.s. Of this mighty array of troops, 
the Punjabis had been formed by nine years of hard campaign¬ 
ing along a rugged and mountainous fVonticr into the finest 

^ General Report, p. 8, par. 14. P. M. 7?,., j). 26, par. 21 ; ji. 27, par. 28 ; 
p. 29, par. 82 ; j*- •' P- pars. IM-l I ; p. 88, ])ar. 16 ; p. 89, i^ar. 

18 ; p. 90, par. 21 ; p. 116, par. 45 ; ])p. 117-18, pars. 17-52. 
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soldiers, with the single exception of the Gurkhas, whom India 
had ever produced. When th<5 seizure of Delhi became known, 
many of them were absent on furlough ; but, as soon as they 
received the order to return, they set out on foot to rejoin 
their regiments, and eagerly demanded to be led against the 
rebels.^ 

One regiment, the first that started from the Punjab, indeed 
the first that started at all, to the attack of Delhi, 
deserves special mention here. This was the March oK.iio 
famous corjis of Guides, comjiosed of stalwart Uenu. 
frontier-men of all races, men to whom Henry 
Lawrence, in the exercise of that foresight wdiich dibcerned the 
premonitoiy symptoms of the Mutiny, had pointed as the best 
inatei'ial to regenerate the ell'ete pipe-clayed battalions of 
Hindustan, and w^ho, likewdse at his suggestion, were allowed 
to wear “their own loose, dusky shirts, and sun-proof, sword- 
proof turbans,” instead of being impi’isoned in European 
uniforms. At the time of the outbreak at Mcernt, the corps, 
consisting of three troops of cavalry* and six comjianics of 
infantry, was qnartcreil at Mard;in, under the command of 
Captain Daly. On the 1.3th of May, six hours after receiving 
their orders, Daly and his men marched out of the station, 
rcachetl Attitck, thirty miles distant, next moriT- Mayii. 

ing, and, on airiving at Riiwalpindi, learned jiayis. 

the w^clcome neivs that thc}’^ were to jtfocecd at 
once to Delhi. On the 9th of June, after moving at the rate 
of twenty-seven miles a day for three weeks, they marched 
with a fine swinging stride into camp at Delhi, and three 
hours afterwards Avent into action with the mutineers. This 
march has always ranked among the forehiost achievements of 
the Avar.*'^ 

It is now time to trace the fortunes of General Barnard 
and his army, Avhom avc left encamped before Rntihii position 
Delhi on the night of the battle of Badli-ki-Scrai. 

Their camp was protected in front by a line of rocky groiiml, 
known as the liidge, Avhich extended from the Jumna on the 
left to the distance of about tAvo miles, and looked down upon 
the northern and part $i the Avestern face of the city. The left 

’ P. R., pp. 4-6, pars. 12-15 ; p. 20, pars. 60-1; p. 91, par. 24. 
Rncloavre^i to ^ierret Lrttcfn Jrom huHa, Au{'. 1857, p. 808. 

/*. M. R., pp. 59, 60, para. 27-8 ; Cave-J3rowiio, vol. i. pp. 327-8. 
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was comparatively secure; for the Jumna was unforclable, and its 
great width forbade any attempt to enfilade the British position 
with field-guns. At intervals along the Ridge stood four build¬ 
ings, specially adapted for defence, the Flagstalf Tower, a mosque, 
an observatory, and, near the extreme right, a large mansion, 
called Hindu Edo’s house. At each of these Barnard established 
piquets. To the right rear of Hindu Edo’s house lay the 
suburb of Sabzi-Mandi, and beyond it again a cluster of 
villages, which, with it, promised excellent cover to the enemy 
in any attacks which they might make upon the camp. More¬ 
over, the space between the city and the Eidgc was overgrown 
by trees and shrubs, and covered with old mosques, tombs, and 
ruins, sheltered by which an attacking force might steal un- 
pcrceived to within a few yards of the camj). Within this 
space were situated tavo buildings, the Metcalfe house and 
Ludhiw- castle, whic.h seemed likely to become objects of con¬ 
tention between the opposing forces. 

The city itself was surrounded by a wall, about seven miles 
in extent, and some twenty-four feet in height, strengthened by 
a number of bastions, and possessing ten massive gates. Around 
the wall ran a dry ditch, about twenty-five feet wide and rather 
less than twenty feet deep. The counterscarp and glacis were 
not such as to excite the admiration of the Englrsh engineers. 
Still, the fortifications, which had been recently repaired, were 
too strong to be battered down by st’ch artillery as Barnard 
then had at his disposal; and the city w.as far too extensive to 
be invested by his little force. All that he could do was to 
watch the portion, little more than a seventh of the whole, that 
faced the Eidge. The enemy, therefore, were free to go in and 
out of the city as oftdn as they pleased.^ 

It will be evident from the above account that the British 
General had a hard task before him. Though his position was 

Barnard’s itself commanding enough, its advantages were 

Bituatioo. largely neutralised by the features of the surround¬ 
ing country: his force was small compared with that of the 
mutineers; and he would have enough to do to prevent them 
from cutting off his communications with the Punjab, to which 
he had to look not only for reinforcements, but also for supplies. 

I 

* Lord Roberts’s ForUj-mie Years in India, vol. i. p. 158; Forre.st’s Ikle/i- 
iions from State Papers, vol. i. pp. 889-90; Col. H. M. Vibart’a Richard Baird, 
Smith, pp. 24-6. 
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But he knew that his Government and his countrymen, ignorant 
or heedless of the difficulties which beset him, expected him to 
recapture Delhi without a moment’s delay; ho could not bear 
to encounter the reproaches which had been heaped upon his 
predecessor; and he therefore resolved, not with the calm 
resolution of the strong man, but with the desperation of the 
gambler, to try any enterprise that olFcred the remotest chance 
of success, though his reputation should be wrecked by failure. 
In this temper he lent a ready ear to a bold suggestion which 
was pressed u[)(ni liim by a knot of ambitious subalterns under 
his command. 

Amongst the younger officers was a cle’vCi lieutenant of 
Engineers, named Wilberforce Greathed, Feel- n,,. p,.oi,o«.’<i 
ing confident that the city could be taken by a coup-de-main. 
coup-de-maiUf he argued his point so forcibly, that Barnard 
ordered him to draw up a detailed plan *01 attack in concert 
with two other Engineer officers and that Lieutenant Hodson 
whose daring ride from Karnal to Meerut, and from Meerut to 
Umballa, had brought him prominently into notice. The plan 
which they agreed upon was that, at half-past three on the 
morning of the 13th of June, two of the gates nearest to the 
liidge should bo blown open, and that, immediately after the 
explosion, two columns should enter the city, pass along the 
ramparts to right and left, take possession of the successive 
bastions with their guns, and finally conlmunicato with a third, 
which was to advance to the palace.^ Four sorties on four 
successive days had been .repulsed; and Greathed insisted that 
the disheartened mutineers would be easily overcome. Barnard 
approved the scheme, and issued orders for its execution. But 
an accident prevented it from being even attempted. Brigadier 
Graves was field-officer of the day, and as such received an 
order to move off the Europeans on piquet, who were to form 
part of the attacking force. As, however, the order was not 
given in writing, and as ho was unwilling to entrust the 
piquet duty to natives, he galloped to Barnard’s tent for 
further irhstructions, and, telling him that, although it might 
be possible to take thg city by surprise, it would be impossible 
to hold it with such a small force, then and there persuaded 
him to abandon the cnterjlrise. The columns, which had already 

’ ^ Cave-Browne, vol. i. p. 375 ; Kaye, vol. ii. pp. 626-7 ; Forrest’s Selections 
frmn State Papers, vol. i. pp. 293-4. 
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advanced some distance, were therefore recalled. Hodson was 
naturally furious at the interference which had disappointed 
his hopes, and spoke of it as flat disobedience of orders ; ^ but 
there can be no doubt that Graves was perfectly justified in 
availing himself of the informal character of the order which he 
had received to go and dissuade his chief from what he regarded 
as a hopeless venture. 

Greathed, however, was not to be thus baffled. Two days 

June 14 l‘'^ter he presented to Barnard a revised plan of 
attack, to consider which a council of war was 
summoned for the 15th. The military officers were almost 
unanimous in asserting that it would be madness to make the 
attempt before the arrival of a reinforcement of at least a 
thousand men. On the other hand, Commissioner Greathed, 
who representefl the Lieutenant-Governoi' of the North-Western 
Provinces, strongly urged that such a delay would encourage 
the disaffected, and weaken the confidence of the native allies 
of the British Government. The council broke up without 
coming to any decisiofi, but reassembled on the following 

June 10 Brigadier Wilson and General Reed,- Avho 

had succeeded Ansdn as Provisional Commander-in- 
Chief, declared themselves strongly opposed co undertaking 
the assault even on the arrival of the first instalment of 
the expected reinforcements. The chief reasons Avhich they 
gave were, that, as nearly the wffiole force would be retpiired 
for the enterprise, the camp would necessarily be left exposed 
to attack; that, even if the assaulting columns should succeed 
in forcing their way into the city, they ivould run the risk of 
being destroyed by the superior numbers of the insurgents, who 
had shown that they could fight resolutely enough behind 
cover; and that, on political no less than on military grounds, 
it would be prudent to Avait, inasmuch as by the adoption of 
such a course a large body of mutineers, Avho would otherAvise 
bo free to spread fire and sword through the surrounding 
country, Avould be kept inactive Avithin the city. Influenced by 
these arguments, Barnard, who from the beginning had never 
known his own mind, abandoned the idea of the assault. A 
few days later, indeed, Wilborforco Greathed, pointing out that 

1 Hodson, pp. 204, 207-8. 

® Ill-health prevented Reed from taking an active part iu the work of tho 
siege. 
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the mutineers would soon bo strongly reinforced, and that, if 
Delhi were not speedily reduced, Agra would most probably be 
besieged, made a last attempt to obtain the adoption of his own 
views, but in vaind 

It is probable that, if the assault had been delivered, iis 
originally intended, on the morning of the 13ih, not only would 
the city have been taken, but il would have been held." There 
were not more than seven thousand sepoys of all arms within 
the city; while Barnard’s available infantry numbered two 
thousand.^ There is good reason to believe that the hitter 
would have been strong enough to overcome the resistance of 
the former;^ and it is certain that, from the bulb of the citizens, 
they would have mot with no resistance at all. Moreover, auda¬ 
city counts for so much in Indian wai'fare that, even if they had 
been too weak in themselves, the awe inspired by the sudden¬ 
ness and swiftness of their attack might h^ive given them the 
victory. On the other hand, though we may believe, we cannot 
be sure that they would have succeeded; and, if they had 
failed, the results would have been cahwnitous. 

The more important question, whether the early lecapture 
of Delhi would have been politically useful, may be answered 
decidedly in the affirmative. The great argument of those who 
• • 

^ Kuye (vol. ii. pp. 533-7, .539-40) gives )ong extracts from the memoranda 
which the odicers hud heforc tlic eouiifil. 

^ Hudson, p. 214. Greathed's Letters V'rittc it*during the Siege of Delhi, 
p. 110. Sou also a letter written hy Baud Smith to a friend, and puhlished in 
tlie _ri/»e.y of May 11, 1858, p. 6, cols. 2, 3. 

^ Hodson, p. 239, and note. •Ilodson was chief of the Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment. Innea {Sejioij Revolt, p. 107) estimates the number of the sepoys at 8000. 
The entire British force comprised 2400 infantry and 600 cavalry, besides the 
Guides (six companies of infantry and three of wavalry). A note by Com¬ 
missioner Barnes to a slatcmeat piepared by Hodson’s spy, Kajab All (Aug. 
14, 1857), says “in round numbers the mutineers may be estimated at 4000 
Cavalry and 12,000 Infantry. The rest, say lOOO Cavalry and 3000 Infantry, 
are undisciplined levies of no account whatever.” Mnclosures to Secret Letters front 
India, 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, p. 128. Henry Norman, on the. other hanH, says that 
the mutineers numbered, at that time, 30,000. When tlte assault was actually 
delivered, the strength of the assaulting eoluimis and the reserve was 5160. 
Foirest’s Selectioiis frenn State, Papers, vol. i. pp. 371-2, 419. 

As the numerical discrepaiiey between the contending forces was as great 
when the city was at last taken, it is fair to assume that Bie columns intended 
for the assault of the 12th oF.lune would have succeeded nt least as well as those 
which made the actual assanl(| on the 14th of Septemher. [“Our troops,” 
wrote WilherloTce Greathed, “were in splendid fettle, the. onemy dispirited 
by four heavy repulses in five days .”—Memorial of the Life and Services of 
Maj.-Gen. W. ir. II, Greathed, (J.R., p. 23, by Sir H. Yule.J 
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opposed the assault was, that its success would have allowed 
the mutineers to disperse, and raise disturbances in the sur- 
roundmg country. Even if this had been the case, however, 
the expected reinforcements would have been available to 
destroy them. Moreover, any temporary mischief that might 
have ensued would have been more than counterbalanced. The 
timely reconquest of the imperial city, by affording an undeni¬ 
able proof of the enduring vitality of the British power, would 
have at once removed the strain upon the Punjab, might 
have at once extinguished the fire of insurrection throughout 
the North-Western Provinces, and would at least have set free, 
to tread out any embers that might have still continued to 
smoulder, a host of British soldiers, who were destined to perish 
fruitlessly' iii a long series of tedious combats on the Ridge. 

Meanwhile the enemy wore taking full advantage of the 
respite which their opponents had afforded them. On the 12th 
Encounters made an attack on the camp both in front 

with the {i.nd rear, but were beaten back, and pursued up 
enemy. wallg of the city; while the Metcalfe house 

was wrested from them, strengthened by a piquet, and placed 
in communication with the post at the Flagstaff Tower. The 
result was that it became impossible for them to turn the left 
of the British defences. Notwithstanding this failure, they 
June 12 13 15 three several attempts to capture Hindu 

Riio’s house, the importance of which they fully 
appreciated, but were uniformly repulsed. On the 17 th the 
British assumed the offensive, and succeeded in destroying 
a battery which their opponents were erecting with the ob- 
Junf ‘19 enfilading the Ridge. Two days later 

the enemy made another attack on the rear, but 
were again defeated. 

After this week of fighting they rested awhile, but only to 
prepare themselves for a greater effort. The Centenary of 
Plassey was apjiroaching; and their priests and astrologers 
bade them be of good courage, for on that day the empire of 
the Feringhees was fated to bo overthrown. Relying on these 
assurances, and fortified, like the besiegers of Arcot, by copious 
draughts of bhang, they marched out (,{ the Lahore gate at 
June 23 daybreak, and passed the British right, intending 
to attack the camp in rear; but, finding that the 
bridges over the Najafgarh Canal had been destroyed, they 
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were forced to return to the Sabzi-Mandi. There a desperate 
struggle was maintained. About noon a determined attempt 
was made, supported by the heavy guns thundering from the 
city and the suburbs, to capture Hindu Rao’s house; and, 
though the 60th Eiflos, the Gurkhas, and the Guides offered a 
noble resistance, Major Keid, who commanded the post, was 
barely able to hold his ground until reinforcements arrived. 
Then the tide began to turn; and the enemy, again and again 
repulsed, fell back at sunset on the city, having lost over three 
hundred men.^ A permanent result of the day’s lighting was- 
the capture of a building in the Sabzi-Mandi called the Sammy 
house, which was thenceforward garrisonod by a body of 
Europeans, and connected by a line of breastworks with 
Hindu Edo’s house. This success, following the destruction of 
the bridges over the Najafgarh Canal, made it impossible for 
the rebels to attack the rear of the camp ivithout undertaking 
a long circuit.*'^ 

The prospects of the besiegers were now beginning to brighten. 
Reinforcements had just arrived; and more were 
to follow soon. On the day after the Centenary xt-viYh! ciiam. 
of Plassey, Neville Chamberlain, who had handed 
over the command of the Punjab Moveal)le Column 
to Nicholsoif, came to assume the office of Adjtitant-General. 
The more eager and daring spirits rejoiced at the coming of 
one who, they had good reason to hope, .would breathe a more 
fervent spirit into the counsels which directed them. “ Ho 
ought,” wrote Hodson oxpltingly, “ to be worth a thousand 
men to us.”^ Another arrival, too, was hopefully awaited. 
The Chief Engineer was no longer fit for duty; and Colonel 
Baird Smith, who presided over the great*engineering college at 
Roorkee, was summoned to take his place. Rapidly organising 
a body of pioneers, and collecting a supply of engineering tools 
and stores, he travelled down as fast as horses and elephants 
could carry him, stimulated to greater speed by a message 
which reached him on his way, telling that Delhi July 2. 
was at last to be assaulted. But his haste was all 
in vain. On his arrival he found that Barnard Juiys. 

^ Reid s Letters and Not^, quoted by Kaye, vol. ii. p. 555, note. 

^ Caye-Browiie, vol. i. j)p, 351*2 ; H. Norman’s Narrative vf the Campnign of 
the Delhi Army, p. i3 ; History of the Siege of by un Officer who {>erved 

there, pp. 120-2 ; Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 174. 

® Hodson, p. 216. 
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Tho British 
counnuiiicii- 
tions en- 
ihiiif'cred. 


had postponed the intended enterprise, in the belief that he 
was himself to be attacked in great force on the very morning 
of the appointed day. The enemy had just been reinforced by 
the mutinous regiments from Itohilkhand; and though, as it 
turned out, they did not carry out the threat which had alarmed 
Barnard, they made an expedition oti the evening of the same 
day to Alipur, intending to intercept some British convoys. 

They failed, indeed, in their object; but the mere 
fact of their being able to make the attempt 
showed the besiegers the danger to which their 
communications with the Punjab wore exposed. 
If there had been an able general in Delhi, he would have seen 
from the first that his true policy was to cut that all-important 
line, and would have kept a strong column in the field till the 
woi'k should have been done. But Baird Smith had gauged 
the ca])acity of his,- opj)oncnts; and he saw that a few days’ 
labour would make the position secure. The engineers, there¬ 
fore, set to woik under his orders, and succeeded in destroy¬ 
ing a number of bridges over the Western Jumna Canal, and 
two over tlie Najafgarh jhcel; but one over the latter, and the 
bridge of boats over the Jumna, by which the rebel reinforce¬ 
ments, as they arrived, were enabled to make thcii* way 
into the city,‘resisted every effort for their dcstru6tion.^ 

The British reinforcements had not come a moment before 

nisii.j.oint were needed; for, though the enemy had 

luii'ii.uf failed in every object which they had undertaken, 

B.viiuid. Barnard had as ccrtaiidy failed to make the 

slightest visible impression upon the city, lie could not help 
seeing that he was in reality not besieging, but be.sicgcd. His 
artillery park was so ill supplied that it was actually necessfiry 
to buy from camp-followers the shot, fiicd from the enemy’s 
batteries, which they had picked up on the field. He had 
not been able to silence one of the hostile guns. If the 
enemy were inferior to his troops in close fighting, their artillery 
practice w^as superior; their guns outnumbered his by four to 
one ; their stores of ammunition were virtually inexhaustible; 
and they too had been reinforced, and reinforced in far greater 
strength than their opj)ononts.^ Barnard’s victories, while yiold- 


^ Cave-Browiie, vol. ii. p. ]4; Normau, p. 22; Hoilson, p. 261; Vibart’a 
liicJuird Tiaird pj). 8-9, 30. 

“ Lord E,ol)erts, vol, i. p. 178; Vibart, p. 32. It was the deliberate opinion of 
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ing no decisive result, had been dearly bought. Trom the 
30th of May to the 30th of June, the Rifles alone had lost a 
hundred and sixty-five men, killed, wounded, and destroyed by 
disease.^ 

How bitterly conscious Barnard was of his own failure, is 
Evident from the eagerness with which he endeavoured to make 
his Government and his own friends appreciate his difficulties. 
And those difficulties were indeed so great that it is doubtful 
whether any general could have surmounted them. But 
Barnard must also have felt that he had lost the confidence of 
those who served under him. The cause was not simply that 
he had failed. Soldiei's seldom ask themselves \vhy they trust 
one leader, why they distrust another. But up to a certain 
point they are as infallible judges of the qualities of Iheir com¬ 
mander as schoolboys are of the qualities of their master. The 
ox])lanatioii of the distrust with which Baruard was regarded is 
simply that he distrusted himself, and therefore allowed him¬ 
self to be swayed hither and thither by mutually antagonistic 
advisers.^ • 


But, if he had failed to inspire men with confidence in his 


j)Owers as a general, ho inspired them with some¬ 
thing akin to love for himself as a man. In the 


His cliaracter. 


midst of all fiis labours, his troubles, and his an9ciotics, he re¬ 


mained the perfect gentleman, the courteous, open-handed 
host, the thoughtful, tender friend. Hodson has feelingly re¬ 
lated how one night, when he chanced to awake, ho found the 
kind old man standing at his bedside, carefully covering him 
up from the draught.^ rte let the humblest of his soldiers 


John Lawrence that Delhi would liave been in our pofSession early hi July but for 
the material aid and, much more, the moral htiiriuluij given to the mutineers by the 
reiulorcciaeuts from dullundur and Bareilly, which only the imbecility of Johnstone 
and Hewitt allowed to arrive. “General Hewitt,” he wrote, “might v/cll liave 
spared at least half the 1400 men under his command ; such a body under an enter¬ 
prising and cllieient otlicer wouhl have ])revented the mutineers from ever crossing 
the Ganges.” ^ Kvdosures Secret Letters fj'mii liufU/t August 18.57, ])p. 801-6, 
809 ; Dunlop’s Service and Adi'eniure icilh tlte Kkakee Ressatnh, pp. 53-4. 
[See Baird Smith’s letter puhlishod in the Times of May 11, 1858, giving reasons 
for believing that an assault early in J uly would have succeeded.] 

^ Rotton, p. 108. 

^ Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 1*6. An engineer oflicer writing to tlie Times, Sept. 1, 
1857, p. 8, col. 6, from Delhi, sajn : “ The great want in this (an action fouglit 
on June 28), as in all our actions, was the want of a hcatl; officers lead on their 
parties without any method or ari'angemcnt, ” 

* Ilodsoii, p. 207. 
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know tbit ho felt for their sufferings, and took a pride in their 
valour and endurance. While he thus endeared himself to all, 
ho won their respect by his conscientious performance of duty. 
His anxiety and his failing nerves would not suffer him to 
sleep; and therefr)ro, while life remained to him, he worked on 
day and night alike. The coming of Baird Smith cheered him® 
but his end was even then approaching.; for on 
IS eath. struck down by cholera, 

and before night he died. 

The vexed question of assault was now reopened. Baird 


The question 
of assault 
reopened. 


Smith, finding that it was as yet impossible to 
undertake a regular siege, on account of the 
paucity of guns and the insufficiency of ammuni¬ 


tion, submitted a plan of attack to Eeed, who had succeeded 


Barnard. Valuable time, however, was lost in considering the 


plan; and after a^week’s delay Eeed was persuaded to reject 
it. Meanwhile the British had suffered heavy loss; and a day 


or two later Baird Smith himself acknowledged that the time 
for an assault had gone by.^ On the 17th, Itecd, who had been 
in wretched health since the beginning of the siege, made over 
the command to Wilson. 


The new chief was a good officer in his own branch of the 
Wii oii service, and could boast that he had already won 
two battles over the mutineers; but neither in 
heart nor in head was ho strong enough to sustain a burden 
under which his two predecessors had succumbed within six 
weeks. Great men of actioTi have sufiered from sensitive 


nerves more often than the world suspects; but they have 
become great by learning to hold their nerve force under con¬ 
trol. This, however, 'was precisely what Wilson had not learned 
to do. He allowed himself to bo irritated by trifles, not only 
out of his equanimity, but also out of his urbanity. Yet it is 
certain that many expected great results from his appointment. 
Hardly, however, had he succeeded to the command before he 
began to think of retiring from Delhi altogether. The thought 
did not, indeed, originate with him. Even Hervey Greathed 
had suggested that the army would be better employed in re¬ 
storing order in other parts of the country than in fighting 
battles that led to no result. Baird Smith, however, represent- 


^ May 11, 1868, p, 6, coL 2; Vibart’s liklm'd Bavrd Smitfi, pp. 9ft 

98, 102. 
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ing that to retreat would bo to abandon communication with 
the Punjab, and to withdraw the protection which the army 
in its present position afforded to that province, entreated 
Wilson to remain. Wilson was sagacious enough to soo the 
force of these arguments, and wrote to John 
Lawrence, declaring his resolve to stand his ^ * 
ground to the last, and begging for reinforcements. 

The most trying period of the so-called siege bad now been 
reached. The I'ains had set in ; and men wetted 
to the skin often found, on coming oft‘ duty, that Huttenn^rH 
their tents were water-logged. Swarms of flies 
tormented the wounded as they lay in hospitiil, and crawled 
over the meat on the mess-tables. Owing perhaps to abundant 
food and water, the rate of mortality was indeed far below that 
recorded in Havelock’s campaign; but still there was quite 
enough sickness to impair seriously the fighting strength of the 
force. Wilson’s army was of the finest mettle: but the best 


troops would deteriorate after fighting, on an average, three 
battles a week for six weeks without making any apparent pro¬ 
gress towards their object; and it was clear that the men were 
losing their discipline. Wilson’s best title to praise is that he set 
himself resolutely to remedy this state of things. He insisted 
on the men wearing their uniforms instead of turning out in 
their shirt-sleeves, as they had fallen into the habit of doing; 
he organised a regular system of reliefs irj order to give them 
the greatest possible amount of rest; and above all he ex¬ 
pressed his resolve to protect the camp-followers, whom, in their 
unthinking hatred of the coloured races, they had treated with 
insolent cruelty.^ 

Meanwhile the fighting on the Eidge had been maintained 
almost without a pause. From every part of the country, from 
JhAiisi, from Kdjputfina, from the Punjab, from Central 
India, and from the North-Western Provinces, the mutineers 
had been and were still streaming in their thousands into 
Delhi j and it was the custom that each instalment of the rein¬ 


forcements should go forth soon after its arrival, and prove its 
title to share in the honours of the garrison by attacking the 


§ 


^ Hodson, pp. 227, 282 ; Grcq^hed, pp. 115, 165 ; TurubnU’s /^Mera written 
dimng the Siege of J>elhi, p. 14 ; Cave-Browne, vol. ii. p. 33 ; Kottou, pp. 153, 

165- 6 ; History of the Siege of Delhi, by an Officer wlio served there, pp. 119, 

166- 6, 175, 195-6, 231-2 ; Lord Roberts, vol. i. pp. 195, 198. 
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besiegers. Thus attacks were persistently made on the right 
and on the rear; while cannon thundered from the walls and 
from the enemy’s batteries; and the crack of musketry con¬ 
tinually re-echoed among the houses of the suburbs. It would 
need an epic to tell of the deeds of valour and of self-sacrifice 
that were performed, here and there on the side of the 
mutineers, everyAvhere on the side of the British. If hope long 
deferred was beginning to tell on the discipline of the latter, it 
could not Aveaken their spirit. In six Aveeks they 
July 18. fought more than tAventy battles.^ The 

sound of the alarm became familiar to those Avho 
had never heard it in previous caiiniaigns.^ At any hour of the 
day or ni^ht the Avarning note might be heard ; and then, as 
the enemy’s masses came sAvarming to the attack, officers were 
to be seen hurrying to their tents to buckle on their arms, 
horse-artillery gallc^jing to the front, foot-soldiers of divers 
complexions, and Avearing divers uniforms, pi’cssing foi’Avard to 
defend the threatened point. At Hindu Edo’s house, Reid 
held his OAvn as stubboimly as ever with a handful of riflemen 
and his regiment of Avar-loving Gurkhas ; for he knew that if 
his post Avere captured, the camp Avould be exposed to the 
enemy’s fire, and the Ridge itself l)ecomo untenable.^ On the 
left and rear' Hodson kept watch Avith an eye Avhich nothing 
could escape, and, at whatever point the battle might be raging, 
was sure to appear in moments of difficulty, and restore the 
fortunes of the day by swift counsel oi strong succour.^ And 
there were manv other nameless heroes Avho, each in his own 
sphere, contributed to make ultimate success certain. To¬ 
wards the end of July, it was plain that invnriablc defeat was 
breaking doAvn the confidence of the enemy.® While their 
attacks became less spirited, the British added, foot by foot, to 
the ground which they held, until the Sabzi-Mandi was com¬ 
pletely in tlieir power. It is true that on the 1 st of August, the 
day of the great festival of the Bakra Eed, Mahoraodans and 
Hindus were stimulated by their priests to join in a desperate 
onslaught upon the right: but the British, screened by their 

^ Endomres to iSccrd Ldtern from, India, 21 Sent. 1857, p. 28. 

® Greathed, p. 142 ; Turnbull, pp. 14-15 ; Hiscory of the, Sieye of Bdhi, by 
an Officer wbo served there, pp. 94-5. ^ 

^ See letter in K.aye, vol. iii. pp. 672-3. 

Greatlied, p. 122. 

® Hodson, pp. 242, 248. 
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breastworks, received the fanatics with a steady fire; and the 
expiring effort was succeeded by, a general lull.^ 

But when would the groat object be attained ? When would 
Delhi itself fall 1 We can only imagine from a woi'd let fall 
here and there the bitterness of delay Avhich all, Loin the 
General down to the meanest private, must have tasted in those 
days. “ I confess,” wrote one whose heart never failed him, 
“I confess sometimes it rcquii'es all one’s trust in the God 
of battles, and all the comforting and sustaining words of those 
nearest and dearest to us, to bear up boldly and bravely through 
these weary days.” ^ But utterances like these v*'erc simply 
expressions of a longing for the sympathy of somo loving heart 
by men who would have scoi'iied to utter a Avord of com[)laint 
to others. In the darkest days a tone not only of cheerfulness, 
but of gaiety pervaded the camj). In the mess-tents, however 
rude the table might bo, hoAvcver homely tjie fare, talk fioAved 
as freely, jests were bandied as merrily as ever. Off duty, 
officers and men kept up their spirits by riding pony-races, or 
playing cricket or quoits. There Avas %, marvellous sympathy 
and good-felloAvship among all ranks. The gallantry of the 
Gurkhas and the Guides had made them special favourites 
with their Avhite comrades j and sometimes a British ])iivate 
and a frontift’-man might be seen sitting side by side, each 
puffing gravely at his ])i])e, and talking in his own dialect, 
Avithout understanding a Avord of Avdiat.his companion said. 
Wounded officers were carried out on their couches in the 
evening to enjoy the air, and listen to the music of the bands. 
Nor Avere the men in hospital forgotten. They kncAV that they 
might reckon upon their comrades coming round in leisure 
moments, to smoke a ])ipo with them, and* chat over the events 
of the day. The spirit of the suH'erers Avas admirable. One 
man, AAffio had only a foAV hours to live, cheerily told an officer 
that ho knew he Avould souji be up again, and ready for another 
brTish with the mutineers. There Avas indeed a darker side to 
the picture. Thoughtless lads Avere heard to say that every 
Poorbeah in camp ought to be put to death; ignorant soldiers 
too often repaid the camp-folioAvers, without whose services, 
given at the risk of their lives, they could not haA^e existed for 

^ Norman s NaiTative (Forresl;’.s Selections from Stale Papers, vol. i. pp. 
467-60) ; Vibart, pp. 103, 109. 

® Ilodson, pp. 263-4. 
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a day, with brutal words and savage blows; and few of their 
officers cared or ventured to restrain them, even if they did not 
set them the example. But, while no good man would think 
of defending such things, no thoughtful man, remembering the 
circumstances of the time, would be extreme to condemn 
them.^ 

Meanwhile the people of Delhi had had ample opportunities 
for reflecting upon the comparative advantages of 
iii^We^DeihT.^’’ British and of Mogul rule. One of the King’s 
sons, the Sliahzada, Mirza Mughal, had boon 
appointed Commandcr-in-Chicf. His troops, though not so 
unmanageable as might have been expected, were perpetually 
squabbling with their officers, and had to be coaxed into the 
performance of their duty. As time passed, and they failed to 
dislodge their opponents, numbers of them deserted. Those 
who remained became daily loss submissive to discipline, 
ami more regardless of civil authority. Swaggering into the 
bazaars, they plundered the shops, and bragged of imaginary 
exploits to unarmed listeners, who, for their lives, dared not 
contradict them. The King was besieged by petitions from 
respectable citizens, complairnng that the sepoys burst into 
their houses, and debauched their wives and daughters; but he 
was powerless to punish the offenders, or to grant redress to 
the sufferers, “llepeated injunctions,” ho wrote, “have been 
issued prohibiting plunder and aggression in the city, but all 
to no purpose.” The rapacity of the sepoys indeed was not 
without excuse; for the poverty of the King was such that 
they could hardly get any pay. Nay, while rebTiking them for 
plundering, ho was himself driven to extoit loans from the 
unhappy merchants. , At last a clever subahddr of artillery, 
named Bakht Khan, arrived with the Bareilly brigade, and, 
favoured by the King, who was nettled by the haughty and 
overbearing demeanour of Mirza Mughal, took command of the 
army. But even Bakht Khan, though he did his best to 
restrain the licentious soldiery, couhl effect little without 
support. Moreover, Mirza Mughal could ill brook the depriva¬ 
tion of his command; and the sei)oys clamoured for the dis¬ 
missal of the subahdAr. It was finally orranged that the army 

^ Medley, pp. 68-9 ; 11 intory of tlic Siege of helhi, by an Officer who .served 
there, p. 194; Hodson, p. 218. It i« only fair to say that the bheesties were 
well treated. Medley, j>. 93. 
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should be divided into three brigades, of which Bakht Khan 
should command one, and Mirza Mughal another. The quarrels 
of the rival chiefs were imitated by their inferiors. The cavalry 
were split up into numerous factions. Hindu sepoys reproached 
Mahomedans for having deceived them by false alarms about 
religion, and declared that if only they could be sure that their 
lives would be spared, they would gladly go back to their old 
officers. Mahomedans insisted on their‘right to slaughter kine, 
and fought with Hindus in the streets; while all who had any¬ 
thing to lose cursed the sepoj’s, and mourned over the downfall 
of the British liAj. 

The King, though ho felt that ho was impotent to exert the 
powers of sovereignty, tried feebly to support its external 
dignity. From time to time he took his seat upon the throne, 
and hold durbars in the hall wherein his dread ancestors had 
given audience, A few weeks before, the highest English 
officials had been accustomed to dismount at the entrance of 
the passage leading to the hall, and to salute him, as they 
entered, with all the respect duo to tiie representative of an 
ancient dynasty; but now sepoy officers galloped up to the 
very door, and, striding in with their swords clanking, sat 
down on the cushions, side by side with chiefs and cc)urticrs, 
and insulted Trim to his face. On one occasion sT>mc hundreds 
of hungry sepoys rushed into the hall, and, thronging round 
him, demanded that he should imi)risoH his sons, who had 
embezzled their pay, and swore that, if their pay were not 
given to them, they would ^murder him and his family. In the 
surrounding districts, as in the city, his authority was despised. 
The mutineers were strong enough to have detached parties to 
awe the population into obedience; but,' if any of their com¬ 
manders had the wit to perceive the necessity of such a step, 
the spirit of dissension was too strong to admit of its execu¬ 
tion. The King tried to find solace for the miseries of his lot 
by describing them in doggerel verse: “ The army surrounds 
me,” he complained, “I have no peace nor quiet; my life alone 
remains, and that they will soon destroy.” At last, in his 
misery, he declared that he would abdicate, and seek consola¬ 
tion in a religious life. • “ Wearied and helpless,” ho wrote, “ we 
have now resolve<l on malting a vow to pass the remainder of 
our days in service acceptable to God, and relinquishing the title 
of sovereign, fraught with cares and troubles, and in our present 
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griefs unci sorrows assuming the garb of a religious mendicant, 
to proceed first and stay at the shrine of the saint Khwaja 
Sahib, and, aft,or making necessary arrangements for the journey, 
to go eventually to Mecca.” 

But the restless iTitriguers who surrounded him still hoped 
to retrieve their lost cause. Emissaries were despatched to 
gain over native princes. Eloquent moulvis flocked from all 
parts into the city, and, from the pulpits of the mosques, 
preached a war of extermination against the infidels. It was 
announced that the Agra fort had been captured by the 
Neemuch brigade; and a salute of twenty-one guns celebrated 
the imaginary exploit. The disheartened sepoys were told that 
help would soon roach them ; and on the 11th of August Mirza 
Mughal, as though to give additional force to these assurances, 
issued a magniloquent order, in which he boasted that, “ in 
three or four days hence, please God, the whole Bidge will bo 
taken, when every one of the base unbelievers will be humbled 
and ruined, and Avill be sent to hell.”^ 

Long before this period h.ad been reached, a controversy of 
Tii -1 Posiiawar bi*'»t<^rical interest, relating to the siege, had arisen 
Uciiii in the Punjab.' So early as the 27th of May, 
controM-rt>j. Eji^vardes, who looked with a longing eye upon 

the goodly rbinforcements which his chief was ’ preparing to 
despatch against Delhi, begged him to liivert a portion of them 
for the relief of Peshawar, “You know,” he pleaded, “on 
what a nest of devils wo stand. Once let us take our foot up, 
and wo shall be stung to death,” But Lawrence had more fear 
of the devils in Hindustan Delhi was lost. Within its walls 
w'ore gathered together the arch-traitors, the ringleaders in 
mutiny. It was the focus of rebellion, the vital point upon 
the recovery of which was staked the honour, nay the very 
existence of the empire. Ho might have said, in the spirit of 
Queen Mary, “ If 1 were to die now, the word ‘ Delhi ’ would 
be found engraven upon my heart.” His voice had been the 
loudest to urge its recovery. He must bend all his strength to 
support those who were marching against it, in obedience to 

* Cooper, pp. 196-211 ; Cave-Browiie, vol. ii. 37 ; Jlidory of the Bkge of 
Delhi, by on Officer who served tlioro, pp. 137-48 ; I^ndcnce taken before the 
Camt appointed for the Trial of the King of Odhi, pp. 115, 118, 120, 124, 166, 
168, 217, 219, 237-8, 278-9 ; Syiid Ahni.od Khan’s The Vavses of the Indian 
Revolt, p. 63 ; Enclosures to ikeret Letters front India, 8 to 22 Oct. 1897, 
pp. 180, 186. 
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him. When, therefore, he saw that its recovery might be a 
question of time, he was only the more fijmily resolved to con¬ 
tinue his support. On the 9th of June he wrote to toll 
Edwardos that, if the besiegers should ho in danger of failing 
for want of reinforcements, he thought of sending the European 
troo])8 in the Peshawar valley to help them, and asking Dost 
Mahomed to occupy the valley with his troops, on the under¬ 
standing that, if he proved a faithful ally, it should be ceded 
to him in pcrjjetuity. “ Peshawar,” he said, “ would accom- 
])lish his hoarl’s desire, and would do more to make the 
Afghans friendly to us than anything else which we could do.” 
“One thing,” he added, “appears to be cert.'in, which is, that 
if disaster occurs at Delhi, all the native i-egulars, amj some of 
the irregulars (})erhaps many), will abandon us.” 

Edwardes was amazed at the jn oposal; and Nicholson and 
Cotton shared his feelings. He know indeed the importance 
of Delhi; but his own station was all in <all to him. He spoke 
of it as the anchor of the Punjab, the removal ^ 
of which would allow the whole ship to drift to 
sea. He ridiculed the idea that Dost Mahomed would show 
himself grateful for the cession. Kathor “ he would assume 
our day to be gone in India, and follow after us as an enemy.” 
“ Europeans cannot retreat,” ho urged ; “ Caubuf would come 
again.” 

Lawrence treated these arguments with the respect which 
the experience of their author demanded; but he was not con¬ 
vinced by them. “There.was no one thing,” he 
wrote to his lieutenant, “ which tended so much to 
the ruin of Napoleon in 1814 as the tenacity with which, after 
the disasters at Lcipsic, he cliuig to the line of the Elbe, 
instead of falling back at once to that of the Rhine.” ^ A few 
days later ho sent a telegram, announcing the 
march of the Bareilly mutineers for Delhi, and 
implying his resolve to give oflect to the Peshawar arrange¬ 
ments if the prospects of the besiegers should become worse. 
Then Cotton and Edwardes sat down to address a last remon¬ 
strance to their chief. Cotton urged that the abandonment of 
Peshawar would cause tlio border tribes, the Punjabi Irregulars, 
the Sikhs, and all who had* hitherto remained faithful, to turn 

^ It is hardly necessary to point oiit Lawrence’s bhuider. Napoleon had 
abandoned the line of the Elbe before the battle of Leipzig. 
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upon US, as, however plausibly we might explain it, their keen 
instincts would seize upon it as a proof of weakness. 
Edwardes's letter wjis mucli more than a remon¬ 
strance. It reads like the passionate outburst of a man who, 
in his eagerness, feels that he is pleading, as it were, face to 
face with one bent upon rushing to his own destruction. The 
Punjab would be sacrificed by giving up Peshawar. “If 
General Reed,” he insisted, “cannot take Delhi with eight 
thousand men, he will not tfike it with nine thousand or ten 
thousand. . . . Make a stand! ‘ Anchor, Hardy, anchor! ’ 

... If you hold the Punjab, you will facilitate the reconquest 
of India from the seaboard. . . . Whatever takes place in 
Central Ipdia, we shall stand in a fii-m and honourable attitude 
if we maintain the capitals on the sea, and the frontiers here. 
Between the two it is all a family quarrel, on insurrection in our 
own house. Make sure of one practicable i)olicy. If General 
Reed, with all the men you have sent him, cannot get into 
Delhi, let Delhi gc.’^ ^ So strongly convinced, indeed, was he of 
the truth of his opinions, that he wrote privately to Lawrence, 
begging him not to order him to abandon Peshawar, as, rather 
than obey such an order, he would feel bound by conscience to 
resign his post, and explain to Government his reasons for 
doing S 0.2 

Before this letter was written, the Chief Commissioner, like 

j ^ ^ the sensible, cool-headed statesman that he was, 
had asked the Governor-General to decide between 
him and his lieutenant. He had, requested that an answer 
might bo sent to him in one of two forms; “ Hold on to 
Peshawur to the last,’' or “ You may act as may appear ex¬ 
pedient regarding Peshawur.” On the 24th of July ho wrote 
again, as though to win over the Governor-General to his own 
view, “ The Funjab -mil prove short work to the mutineers when 
the Delhi army is destroyed,”"^ But, before the 
Governor-General received this letter, ho had 
decided in favour of Edwardes. 

The wisdom of this decision is beyond all doubt. Lawrence 
agreed with Edwardes in thinking that it was more imiiortant 

' The italics arc mine. Edwardes thought tlial; Reed, if he could not tako 
Delhi, should “fall hack on the Sutlej, leaving the North-West Provinces to be 
recovered when they could be.” MS. correspondence. 

2 lb. 

® The italics arc mine. 


July 10. 
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to hold the Punjab than even to prosecute the siege of Delhi.' 
The question, then, is narrowed to this,—Avould the abandon¬ 
ment of Peshawar have involved the loss of the Punjab 1 
Even if our knowledge of Asiatic character and Anglo-Indian 
history did not incline us to accept Edwardes's view of the 
results that would have followed the abandonment of Peshawar, 
the correctness of that view would be rendered probable by the 
fact that a mere rumour that the Trans-Indus was to be ceded 
to Dost Mahomed caused the greatest uneasiness and distress 
to the staunchest supporters of the Government.'^ The Afghans 
were longing to invade the Punjab; and, if Dost Mahomed 
had not apjaeciated the solid advantages \vhich he derived 
from his treaty, if he had not felt a wholesome i'es])et‘t for the 
resolute bearing of hkhvardes, Nicholson, and Cotton, be would 
doubtless have undertaken an invasion. It is absurd to 
suppose that he or his subjects would *have regarded the 
cession of Peshawar as anything but a sign of weakness; and, 
if they had remained content with the cession, if they had not 
taken advantage of our embarrassment lo clutch at so splendid 
a prize as the Punjab, they wmd<l hardly have been human 
beings, they would certainly not have been Asiatics. It is as 
certain, then,^as any conjecture can be, that, if th,c cession had 
taken place, the Punjab woidd have gone.^ On the other 
hand, the fact that tlie mere delay in reducing Delhi caused 
the most dangerous symptoms to appear ib the Punjab, proves 
how disastrous the abandonment of the siege must have 
beeii.^ • 

To sum up, perhaps the weightiest words in the whole con- 

^ <]f Lord Lairrcnce, vol. ii. p. 145. * 

■; P. M. ]{., i)p. 76-7, par. 126. 

“ “If,” wrote Caiinin};, in liis lotter of July 15 (Sir 11. S. Cuuiiiiiglianr.', Earl 
f-unni/iff, ])p. 122-4), “we were now to ahamlon territory, no matter liow 
tlistajit, it wouUl !>« iinpns.sible that faith iu the perraaueiicy of our rule should 
not be .sliakcu. The eueonragumeut to join the league against u.s would be 
irresistible.” 

Lawreiiee thought tlial, if any disasler oceurred at Delhi, it would be 
impo8.sibIe to hold noth I'eshawar and the other important i)oiTits in the 
I’uiy'ab. Edwai'tlea, lu^wevor, wrote, “ We thought, whatever dangere oee.urred 
at Delhi, the Ihuipib could Iw held till troops can come fiom England, hy our 
hohliug two poiuta iu strengtli, I’eshaure and the Mfmjha about Tialiore and 
Umritzir : and wo reconimended JY)hn Lawrence to stand or f.dl at these plae,ea, 
dismissing the idea of retreat.” MS. correspoudcnce. Mr. Uosn-orth Smith 
adndts that, if Lawrence ha<l resolved to abandon tlie siege, lie could have 
ridden out the stprm in the Punjab. Life of Lord Lcuoreitccy vol. ii. pp. 141-2. 
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troversy were those in which Edwardcs counselled the main¬ 
tenance, at any coat, of the frontier and the capitals on 
the sea, because “between the two it is a family quarrel.” 
If it had been necessary cither to abandon Peshawar, or 
to abandon temporarily the siege of Delhi, it would have 
been wiser to choose the latter alternative. The choice, how¬ 
ever, would have lain between two great, though unequal, 
evils. It is fortunate indeed that such a choice never became 
necessary.^ 

Meanwhile, although the Punjab was olhcially reported 
quiet, the authorities know that they were, so to 
Pmijiib! speak, standing upon a mine. Seven infantry 
» and two cavalry regiments of armed natives were 
still scattered over the country." Two of these, the 58th at 
Rawalpindi and the 14th at Jhelum, were known to be 
ripening so fast fdl’ mutiny, that the Chief Commissioner re¬ 
solved to disarm them, lie laid his plans with consummate 
skill. The Jhelum regiment was to be surprised by a force 
from Rawalpindi. Moreover, the two regiments wore to be 
disarmed on the same day, lest cither should hear of the fate 
of the other and thus gain time to prepare for resistance. The 

^ Mr. Boswortli Smith, in his elaborate vindication of Lawrence’s jiroposed 
policy, makes the following remark,—•‘'I'hat he was prepared ealmly to face 
the ont(!ry which snch a ^iroposal w^ould eieato . . . shou's thoi, he regarded 
the struggle vrith llic ege of a stnlCHinaa as v'cll as a soldier, that he cuihraced 
its im'iierird as well as Us load aspects." It shows nothing of the sort. To s,i,y 
that, because a man is prepared to face an outcry against a measure, the measure 
must necessarily be state-'^nianlikc, is as much as to say that moral courage and 
statesmanship are identical. 

I must also protest against the iniustiee which Mr. Boswoi-th Smith does to 
the memory of Edwardoa \n asserting that he reganhul tlie struggle Irom a 
2 )TOvincial point of view, while Lawrence embraced its imperial aspects. How 
does Mr. Bosworth Smith interjiret these words of Edw.ardoa,—“Not that I 
would say .secure your own province if the Ikiijiire reiimrcd its .sacrifice. Wo 
would sacrifice any other in oviuce without a pang or a doubt, but the Empire’,s 
reconquest deiiends on the Ihinjab.” The fact is, and Mr. ilosworth Smith might 
have been generous enough to admit it, tliat each disputant wa,s actuated by 
imperial motives. The italics are mine. fAt the end of tlie first week in July, 
Baird Smith described the British position before Delhi as jierfeelly safe (Vibiirt’a 
Richard Jiaird thtiUh, p. D.fi); and there can be no doubt that after this 
time Ijawrenco was nndiily nervous. General^Bines, T am glad to liiul, 
supports my view, that Edwardes was in the nglit. hiee his Se^ioy Revolt, 
I). 106.] • 

® Exclusive of two regiments at Peshaw-ar ami one at the frontier station of 
Dera Ismail Khan. Bco I‘. M. R., pp. 11-1‘i, jiars. 28-32 ; and Cave-Browiie, 
vol, ii. p. 48, 
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plan, however, was marred in the execution. Nicholson indeed 
took up a commanding position at Amritsar, from 
which he could overawe the Mdnjha, and ad- 
vance to the relief of any point that might be threatened. But 
the attempt to surprise Jhelum failed. The sepoys 
were therefore on their guard, and, though expelled 
from their lines, succeeded in gaining a village 
from which their assailants, overcome by the heat, 
and staggering under the eft’ects of drink, failed to dislodge 
them. Nexi morning, when the attack was about 
to bo renewed, it was found that the sepoys had 
disappeared. Almost all wore eventually either slain, or 
captured and executed; but their momentary triumph was 
noised abroad. The native garrison at Sialkot,* who un¬ 
fortunately had not been disarmed, hearing that a British 
regiment had been beaten, flung oil’ conti'ol, and, after a day 
of murder, pillage, incendiarism, and wanton 
destruction, made ofl‘ towaj’ds the river llavi, on 
their way to Delhi.^ • 

At eleven o’clock that night a messenger from Sialkot came 
into Lahore, and informed Robert Montgoraeiy of 
the disaster. Before midnight ho had despatched ^lonv'oiuvuy 
orders for the disarming of the troops at Fero*e- 
porc, Kangra, and Nurpur, and sent a messenger by express 
mail-cart to warn Nicholson of the ^\;ork which lay before 
hini.- 

The gj-eat Brigadier had already done enough to silence the 
murmurs of the little-minded men who could not 
endure to see a young man, a mere regimental fommJfud«!? 
captain, put above themselves. Directly after 
assuming command of the Moveable Column, he 
had disarmed, at Phillaur, two of the regiments that composed 
it, the 3ord and SOth Native Infantry; on hearing 
at Amritsar of the outbreak at Jhelum, ho had 
disarinod the bOtli; and now, on receiving Moiit- 
gomcry’s express, he disarmetl a body of cavalry 
belonging to one of the Sialkot regiments. His remaining force 
consisted of the 52udi regiment, which had nevcj’ been under 

* Cavo-Browiie, vol. ii. n. ly*; Cottou, p. 198 ; P. M. 11. , p. 42, pats. 77-8, 
pp._^44-5, par. 88. 

® Ih. p. 3G, par. 51; Cave-Browne, vol. ii. p. 70. 
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fire, one hundred and eighty-four Punjabi infantry, two newly 
raised and undisciplined troops of police sowars, and nine guns. 
Later in the day he heard that the Sidlkot mutineers themselves 
wore marching down on GurdAspur, obviously with the intention 
of stirring up the regiment there to mutiny, and carrying it 
along with them to Delhi. There was no time to bo lost. 
Gurdaspur was forty-four miles from Amritsar, and by this 
time the mutineers must be close upon it; but Nicholson 
resolved that, rather than they should reach it before him, he 
would cover those forty-four miles in a single march. His 
preparations were soon made. ^J’hc district officers had impressed 
all the country carts and ponies upon which they coxild lay 
their hands, and sent them into his camp. Mounting as many 
of his infantry as he could upon these, he began his great race 
at sunset. By daybreak twenty-six miles had been 
July 11 . traversed- A halt was then called ; and bread, rum, 
and milk were served out to the men. The fierce July sun 
was fast rising, the goal was still eighteen miles off, and all 
knew what they must .suffor before they could reach it; but 
they also knew the value of the stake for which they were 
contending; and it was with string hope and cheerfulness 
that they resumed their march. The gunners piled up boughs 
over their witggons and gun-carriages to keoj) ‘oil’ the sun. 
Privates who had never crossed a horse before, joked each 
other as they rode. Those who had no hoj'se to carry them, 
shouldered their muskets, and tramped ^loggedly on. Several 
men and horses fell victims to the heat. But the object was 
gained. By six o'clock the whole force entered Gurdaspur, and 
found that the mutineers were still loitering on the further side 
of the Riivi.^ • 

Fearing that they might escape him if they saw him approach¬ 
ing, Nicholson decided to halt for the night, and allow them to 
T, walk into the trap which he had set for them. 

Trillium Ohiit. Next mornitig he heard that they were crossing the 
July 12 . river at a place called the Trimmu Ghat, nine miles 
off, and marched to intercept them. Ahont noon 
ho came upon them drawn up in line on the left bank. Their 
right rested on a serai and a small disn« intlod fort; their loft 
on a village and a clumj) of trees* Masking his batteries 

* (t. Boiirdn'er’s Eir/ht Months Campaign, pp. H-lf); Enclosures to Hecrcl 
Letters from India, 21 Sept. 1857, p. 117. 
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with the sowars, Nicholson pushed forward to the attack. 
Three hundred of the 52nd wore formed up in the spaces 
between the guns and on their flanks, while the rest of the 
infantry remained in the roar as supports and reserve. But 
the mutineers were not wanting in spirit. Their cavalry, drunk 
with bhang, gnashing their teeth, and yelling furiously, charged 
down upon the maskers and put them to flight, and their 
infantry, advancing with admirable steadiness, fired a volley: 
but the Punjabis, and the British with their Phifield rifles, 
speedily replied; the artillery opened out with grape ami 
shrapnel; and, although the mutineers resiste^l bravely, many 
of them pressing right up to the guns, while their cavalry made 
repeated rushes upon our flanks and rear, they were soon over¬ 
whelmed by sheer weight of metal, and driven back upon the 
river, leaving a hundred and twerity dead upon the held. Many 
more were drowned d The survivors took refuge upon an island 
in mid-stream. 


July Ifi 


Unable to follow up his success, owing to want of cavalry 
and the dangeious depth of the river* Nicholson fell back on 
Gurdilspur, leaving a small force to keep watch at the Ghat. 
Throe days afterwards he heard that ordy about 
three hundred of the mutineers remained u})on 
the island. *He therefurc at once resolved to Tlestroy them, 
and procured boats for tlie j^as-sage of the I'ivcr. 

Next morning ho crossed on to the island, and in J’’b’ 

a few minutes gained an almost bloodless victory. A few of 
the mutineers died like br;j,ve soldiers, fighting to the last the 
only gun that they possessed. The rest fled, and wmre cither 
slain at the water’h edge, or drowned, or seized and reserved 
for military execution.- • 

The column then returned to Amritsar; while Nicholson went 
to Lahore, to confer with the Chief Commissioner. 

On the 24th he rejoined his men, bringing them miuchesfor 
the news that they were to march at once for Delhi. 

Their joy was intense. Their only fear w^as lest Delhi shouhl 
fall before they could ari-ivc. But, as they marched south¬ 
wards, they knew that, if they slioidd be too late to join in the 
assault, it would not bd the fault of their General.-^ 


’ P<tprr.i, vol. \liv. (18.57-.58), I'art 8, ])|). .5,5-7 ; W. S. iMoorsom’.s Hist. 

Records of (he Fijty-Secintd lirgimcnl, pp. 37.5, .“397. 

- Gavo-Browini, vol. ii. p. 79. Bourcliicr, j). 24. fivo Ap]). L. 
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The talo of mutinies in the Punjab is not yet complete. 

„ ^ On the last day of July some villagers near Bal- 

Gooi>6r find v j o 

the mutineers ghat, on the left bank of the lUvi, were surprised 
oftheautii. gy the appearance of a body of disarmed sepoys, 

who asked to be directed to the nearest ford. The villagers 
scented mischief, and, sending messengers to warn the authorities, 
kept ilioir visitors waiting on one pretence or another. Before 
long the tahsildilr of AjuAla arrived with his police, and found that 
the sepoys belonged to the 26 th Native Infantry, 
July 30. who, on the previous day, had mutinied at Lahore, 
and murdered four of their officers. Then ensued a fight in 
which a hundred and fifty sepoys were destroyed by the 
police and the \n] lagers. Towards evening Frederick Cooper, 
the Deputy-Commissioner of the district, appeared with seventy- 
six sowars and six or seven volunteer horsemen. Before him 
lay a grim record of the day’s work. The grass on the banks 
was trodden down, and plastered into bloody slime; and on an 
island in raid-stre-'im a number of sepoys, crouching like a flock 
of wild fowl, were waiiing for death. Pressing their yjalms 
together, they crowded down to the shore when they saw the 
burra-sahib’s men making for the island in their boats; and, 
in another moment, thirty-five of them Hung themselves into 
the river in despair. The rest submitted to be pinioned and 
stacked in the boats; and a numlier of others were brought 
in by the zealous villagers. The entire number, amounting to 
two hundred and eighty-two, were then conveyed by Cooper 
to Ajnala. Then came the question,^ what was to be done with 
them. The Moveable Column was hundreds of miles away, 
There was no means of transporting them to a place where 
they could be formally tried; for the sowars and the police 
were far too few to guard them. They wore all mutineers; 
they were all virtually murderers. On the other hand, if they 
were summarily executed, other regiments and intending rebels 
might take warning by their fate, and thus further bloodshctl 
be prevented. For these reasons, Coo])or, fully conscious as he 
was of the enormous responsibility which he was undertaking, 
resolved to put them all to death. Next morning, 
accordingly, he lironght Ikuim out in tens, and 
made some Sikhs shoot thorn. Tti this way two hundred and 
sixteen perished. But there still remained sixty-six others, 
who had been confined in one of the bastions of the tahsil. 


Auimst 1. 
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Expecting resistance, Cooper ordered the door to be opened. 
But not a sound issued from the room. Forty-five dead bodies 
lay upon the floor; for, unknown to Cooper, the windows had 
been closely shut, and the wretched prisoners had found in the 
bastion a second Black Hole. The remaining twenty-one were 
shot like their comrades.^ 

For this splendid assumption of responsibility Cooper was 
assailed, as other men of his mettle, both in the East and the 
West Indies, have been, by the hysterical cries of ignorant 
humanitarians. But Eobert Montgomery unanswerably vindi¬ 
cated his conduct by proving that he had saved the Lahore 
Division.'^ 

It was not only the sepoys, however, who were ^becoming 
demoralised by the spectacle of the successful 
resistance of the Delhi mutineers. ' The minds of EdAvarcifs .aii<i 
the Punjabis generally had gradually ♦ passed orroshawar.^** 
from confidence in the power of the English to 
doubt, and from doubt to disbelief.-^ An unmistakeable sign 
of this appeared in Peshawar. Aboid. the middle of July, 
Edwardes summoned the chief native gentlemen of the city to 
consult on the loan which had been lately opened. They 
looked veiy grave when he introduced the subject, and, though 
professing themselves quite suj)erior to the vulgar belief that 
the British power was coming to an end, evidently thought 
that no one would care to risk his money in supporting it. 
They promised, however, to send the chief capiLilists to 
Edwardes, to discuss the, (juestion. Next day, accordingly, 
but two hours after the appointed time, the capitalists appeared, 
slinking into the room, and each trying to keep himself as far 
as possible in the background. Edwafdes began by fining 
them all round for unpuiictuality, and then asked them what 
they had to propose. After deliberating apart, they replied 
that they thought fifteen thousand rupees might possibly bo 
raised by good management in a few months. Edwardes saw 
at once that the matter was resolving itself into a trial of 
strength between the Government and its subjects, and that, 
if the formei" were beaten, its ])restige would be destroyed. 

I 

’ OoopcT, pp. 154-6 ; f\ AI. j), 3P, par. 6.5, pp. 104-5 ; Endontires to 
Letters fnm Intliat 24 Hopt. 1857, pp. 310-14. 

® Cave-Browno, vol. ii. pp. 101-3, note; Cooper, pp. 167-70. 

^ P. AI. It., p. 18, par. 48. 
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He therefore bluntly told the capitalists that they could easily 
afford to subscribe five hundred thousand, and must do so. 
Seeing that he was in earnest, they gave in at once. The 
Government treasurer was appointed to assess their respective 
shares; and in the end about four hundred thousand rupees 
were collected. The victory thus gained was as decisive as 
the disarming of the mutinous regiments had been. The 
people chuckled over the defeat of the capitalists, and felt an 
increased respect for the Government. The capitalists them¬ 
selves saw that thenceforth their interests must be identical with 


those of the Power to which they had lent their moiiey.^ 

Other dangers, however, still remained to be confronted. At 
the end of June, a party of Hindustanis, the 
OirbonLr.'^ emissaries of a restless border-chief, had stolen 
into the Peshawar valley, to instigate the villagers 
to withhold their revenue. This spark of rebellion had been 
extinguished. But now special messengers from 
Juij 2 . were busily proclaiming the overthrow of 

the Nazarenes; and a* number of Ghdzis, catching up the 
cry, swai’mcd out of their fastnesses with a moulvi at their 
head, and planted their standard in a strong mountain 
village called Nowrunjee, just outside the Peshawar frontier. 

Tliough s])ecdily put to flight, tlie moulvi ro- 
.1 Illy 21 . appeared in a few days: but this time the force 
Ang. 3 . that moved against him ’ivas stronger than before : 

the village was destroyed ; and the borderers were 
awed into tranquillity.*'* 

Peshawar itself was the next point threatened. Towards the 


end of August a number of incendiary letters, 
i4sliawar! ^ mondicaiit fanatic named Syad Amtr, 

found their way into the native lines. The dis¬ 
armed sepoys became violently excited. Cotton saw the danger, 
and resolved to take the initiative. Accordingly on the 28th 
he caused the lines to be searched. 8woj*ds, muskets, pistols, 
and ammunition were found hidden in floors, roofs, bedding, 
and oven drains. The 51st, in despair at the discovery of their 
Noon fcrtJason, seized the piled arms of a newly-raised 
irregular regiment, rushcdfi upon the regiment 
itself, and overpowered the offiooiM. Cotton, however, had 
made all his preparations, and was not for a moment dis- 


^ 1\ M. It., up. 74-5, pars. 111-18. 


* Ih. pp. 73-4, pars. 103-8. 
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concerted. In a few minutes the troops were under arms: the 
civil officers brought up their^levies and police; and, though 
the heat was so dreadful that several horses dropped down 
dead, and the colonel of the iilst perished before evening, the 
mutineers were never allowed a moment’s respite. Not more 
than sixty escaped. The rest wore either slain in the pursuit, 
or executed by sentence of drum-head court-martial on the 
following day. Seven hundred comrades,” wrote Edwardcs, 
“ who yesterday were ripe for the luurdei- of European officers, 
and ladies, and little children, to-day lay dead in three dee]) 
trenches.” Thenceforward their surviving comrades were as 
still as they.^ 

And now, as it became known that Delhi was indeed to be 
assaulted, the anxiety of all, Europeans and 
natives alike, became hourly more intense. As Syi'J ahuV 
each successive message came in from be]ow, the Moiimands. 
natives closely scanned their rulers, to see how 
the news had affected them. The outlook, indeed, was even now 
gloomy enough. All was still at Peshawar: but the horizon 
was overhung by black thunder-clouds. With Nicholson at 
Delhi, Delhi must soon fall, but the Punjab might first give 
way under the strain upon its loyalty. Suddenly Syad Amfr 
reappeared )^ith a few of the survivors of the 
51st and a horde of IVlohmands, and presented 
himself by night before the fort of Michpi. The garrison had 
hitherto remained faithful among the faithless; but would they 
stand such a test as this 1 The IVlohmands, eagei- to recover a 
fief of which they had been deprived by the Govei'iiment, as a 
])unishment for former misconduct, were sending the fiery cross 
to the neighbouring tribes. There woio no troops to send 
against them. But the emergency only revealed more clearly 
the (piality of Edwardes’s statesmanship. Ilis one course, ho 
saw, was to yield gracefully. He therefore sent to tell the 
Mohmands that they did not know their own interests. Their 
true policy was to support the Government. For instance, let 
them send Syad Amir a prisoner to Dost Mahomed. Then 
he would intercede with the Governor-General for the restitu¬ 
tion of their fief. Th| Mohmands listened and obeyed, ^yad 

^ P. M. li., pp. 77-8, pars, 129-34 ; Cotton, p. 202. Tliere were also loss 
soriou.s mutinies at Ferozepore (Aug. 19), Umbulla (Sojit. 30), and Meeaii W41i. 
P. M. R., p. 22, i)ar. 5. 
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Amir was sent off to Kdbul; and Edwarcles felt that a great 
load had been taken olf his mindJ 

Still, however, Delhi held out. The general disbelief in the 
vitality of the llritish power was fast begetting 
general disaffection, which was encouraged by the 
fact that the province had been denuded of its 
best troops. While the Chief Commissioner was waiting for 
the news that Delhi had fallen, he heard that the storm of 
rebellion, which had been so lotig gathering, had burst at last 
on the Murreo Hills, and over the jungle-covered plains of 
Mooltan.- 

On the 7th of August Nicholson arrived at Delhi, having 
hastened on in advance of his column to consult 
at ileutr'* with Wilson. On the night of his arrival ho dined 
at the headcpiartors mess. His entertainers, 
always gay and unrestrained among themselves, were surprised, 
perhaps awed, by the stern and majestic reserve of his manner. 
They felt his power at once ; but they did not at once welcome 
him as a friend. The vcvents of the past few months, indeed, 
could not but have, bad the effect of deepening the natural 
seriousness of a nature like his. llis lot had been cast amid 
some stormy scenes : but no man had ever known anything like 
the hurricane'beneath which the imperial pile was now groan¬ 
ing and trembling to its foundations. Henry Lawrence, his 
revered master, had passed away ; and he felt how far he wms 
from being able to follow the example of that noble soul. But 
Edwardcs was still left to him j and to him he turned for 
sympathy, as he braced himself for the hero’s work, the desper¬ 
ate deed which he had come down from the Punjab to do.^ 

That work was sortn to begin. A few days after his arrival 
he went out to meet the Moveable Column, which 
was now fast approaching, and marched back into 
camp at its head. The effective force now amounted to eight 
thousand men. Some days later it became known that the 
siege-train, so long expected, was on its way down. Uii- 

^ P. M. R., pp. 78-9, pars. 136-8. Edwardcs wrote; “Tliey have sent m© 
word that they would rather not kill him, as he is a Syud and has got a flag with. 
Mahomed embroidered on it, but that they don't '.uind plundering him.” MS. 
correspondence. t 

2 J\ M. R., pp. 15-16, pars. 43-4 ; p. TjO, par. 109. 

® Lives of Indian Officers, vol. ii. p. 474; Greathed, p. 179 ; History of the 
Sicye of iJclhi, by an Officer who served there, p. 223. 
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fortunately, however, it had been impossible to spare more 
than a weak native detachment to escort it.^ Aware of this, 
the enemy resolved to intercept it, and with this object sent 
out a largo force in the direction, as was su])posed, of a suburb 
called Bahjidurgarh. To fiustraic their design, Nicholson 
started in the same direction at daybreak on the 
25th, with about two thousand men. The only ^ajafgarii 
road open to him was a mere bullock-track, rendered 
almost impassable by the rains, and surrounded by swamps and 
floods. Th») infantry kept sli})ping as they tried to march; 
and the gunners had ovei’ and over again to put their shoulders 
to the wheels of their gun-carriages, and force them out of the 
slough. All through the morning rain fell in torrents. At 
length, after a struggle of seven hours, during which he had 
only advanced nine mile.s, Nicholson learned that the enemy 
were, after all, not at Bahiklurgarh, buj; moving towards 

Najafgarh. lie therefore struck olf from the B<ibddai‘garh 

road, and pressed on to overtake them. About four o’clock he 
came upon a branch of the Najafgarh jhcel canal, and saw 
them drawn up on the opposite side. Their right rested on 
a bridge crossing the canal itself, which ran at right angles to 
the branch. In front of their left centre was a serai; and on 

their right front arvd right l ear, close to the caiial, were two 

villages, which they had occupied. They had three guns at 
each of these villages, four at the serai, ai'jcl three at the bridge. 
On their extreme left they occupied the village of Najafgarh. 
By five o’clock the whole of the British force had forded the 
branch of the canal. After a hasty reconnaissance, Nicholson 


resolved to begin by attacking the serai, which he saw to be 
the strongest point in the position of the enemy. Turning to 
the European infantry, whom ho had ordered to lie down, he 
thus harangued them in his deep, sonorous voice: “Now, Gist, 
I have but a few words to say. You all know what Sir Colin 
Campbell said to you at ChilianwAla, and you must also 
have heard that ho used a similar expression at the battle of 


the Alma, that is, * Hold your fire till within twenty or thirty 
yards of that battery, and then, my boys, we will make short 
work of it.’ ” 2 I 


* P. M. JL, p. 16, par. 40; p. 27, par. 26 ; Lorrl Ilohcrts, vol. i. p. 208. 

® Jlisiotp of the Hiege of Delhi, l>y an Officer who .servcil tlicre, j >. 228. The 
words were preserved by a soldier of the 61st. 
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The British artillery opened the battle. After they had fired 
a few rounds, the infantry sprang to their feet, and, with 
Nicholson at their head, advanced through n shower of grape 
and musketry, holding back their own fire till they were within 
twenty yards of the enemy. Then, with a loud cheer, they 
fired a volley, charged, captured the guns, and, after a short 
sharp struggle, drove the mutineers out of the serai. Changing 
front to the left, they swept down the line and turned the guns 
between the serai and the canal; while the enemy ran before 
them, and fled, hunted by our artillery, over the bridge, leaving 
all their guns upon the field. Meanwhile the 1st Punjab 
Infantry had won the town of Najafgarh. A few of the enemy, 
however, were found to bo still lurking in a little village on 
our right rear. The Punjabis were therefore sent to expel 
them : but the rebels, seeing their retreat cut off, fought des¬ 
perately ; and the ,village was not carried till reinforcements 
were sent down.^ 

The conqTierors were obliged to bivouac upon the wet field 
without food or covering; for it would have been dangerous to 
An^ 20 attempt to bring the baggage across the ford. 

■’’" ' Next day they returned to the Kidge.^ 

On the 4th of September the siege-train arrived. The excite¬ 
ment among *all ranks now became intense. Delhi must be 
taken Avithin a few days at latest, if only their General willed 
it. But some uneasily suspected that ho would even now hold 
back if he dared. Anxiety had broken down his health; and 
his nerves trembled as he thought of the magnitude of his task 
. and the prob.ability of failure. The truth was that ho had 
Aug. 20 written a few days before to Baird Smith, explain- 
Whensiiaii i^g Avhy» it had been impossible to attempt an 
S^Seiod? J^ssault earlier, and saying that, though he intended 
to begin more active operations on the arrival of 
the siege-train, he could not hope to succeed until he was 
reinforced by the army from below. Baird Smith had insisted 
in reply that to deliver the assault as soon as possible would 
be the most pnident course, as the enemy would otherwise 
have time to learn our intentions, and strengthen their defences. 

' ‘‘ Indeed," says Sir H. Norman {Forrest’/rota State Papers, vol. 5. 
p, 4C4), ‘ more properly speaking, it was not taken, hut was evacuated hy the 
enemy during the night.” 

® Cavc-Browne, vol. ii. ])i). 150-2, and pp. 332-1 (Nicholson’s report). 
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Then Wilson had yielded, confessing that, though his belief as 
to the improbability of success was unshaken, he could suggest 
no way out of the difticulty. He had thus virtually thrown the 
responsibility of the siege upon Baird Smith. What wonder 
then that indignation should have burst forth against him ? 
What wonder that Nicholson should have written 
to Lawrence, “ Had Wilson carried out his threat 
of withdrawing the guns, I was quite prepared to appeal to the 
army to set him aside, and elect a successor.” ^ 

There was no longer, however, any danger of Wilson’s 
postponing the assault. Ho might argue and expostulate and. 
conjure up alarms; but Baird Smith was dptemiined that he 
should not go back from his woril. Baird Smith was as ill as 
Wilson, lie was suffering intense pain from a neglected wound, 
and was so enfeebled by chronic diarrhoea that he could only 
keep himself fit for work by taking brandy find opium; but his 
strong, calm, biiojoint nature triumphed over physical pi'ostra- 
tion. He had estalfiislied an ascendency over his chief; and 
his chief knew it. He pestered Baird Smith with letters, 
opposed his ])]ans, at last refused to communicate with him 
except through the staff: but he leaned upoji his support. On 
the 7th he issued an ad<lress to the troops, which ^ 

Baird Smith Vas believed to have written for him. odiliess U) 

He warned them that the hardest part of their ••‘""y- 
task was now about to begin, but assured them that, if they 
maintained their discipline, they could not fail to succeed, and 
bade them spare women and children, but give no 
quarter to mutineers.- About the same time the ^ 
last reinforcements arrived. 

It was fortunate for the British that this increase of strength 
was not counterbalanced. The mutineers w'cic still about 
twice as numerous as their opponents, of whom little more than 
a third were European troo{)s ; and, if an able leader 
had arisen, who could have made himself obeyed, iii'utmepis to 
their superiority might have been greatly increased, 

But the mutineers throughout India were acting in ^renptu upon 

groups, without concert or definite aim ; and forces 

which might, for a tiiue, have turned the scale, were wasting 

^ LortI Roberts, vol. j. pp. 213-16 ; Life of Lord Lawrence, 6th cd. vol. ii. 
p. 112; Vibart’s liichetrd Baird Smith, pp. 19-54. 

2 Ib. pp. 75, 128-9, 105-7, 149. 
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their strength between the Jumna and the Nerbudda and on 
the east of Oudh. 

Meanwhile the engineers, directed by Baird Smith, and 
immediately supervised l)v Captain Alexander 

HlOlTO */ A V 1 ^ ^ 

Taylor, an officer of rare ability and inex¬ 
haustible energy,^ were hard at work. The same causes 
indeed Avhich had originally made it impossible to invest the 
city, forbade them to follow the proscribed routine of siege 
operations. All that they could do was to select that portion 
of the defences against which the bombardment could bo 
directed, and the assault afterwards delivered, with the greatest 
possible effect and the least possible loss. This portion was 
the front already invested. On the evening of the 6th they 
had run up a light battery on the Ridge, to covei- the opera¬ 
tions of the working parties who were to construct the heavy 
siege-batteries belo\w On the 7th the first he.avy bjittery was 
traced seven hundred yards from the Mon' bastion. This 
battery was to be the key of the attack. It w^as to consist of 
two parts, the right ©f which was to bombaixl the Mon' 
bastion itself, while the loft was to hold in check the fire of 
the enemy from the Kashmir ])astion. While the work of 
tracing was g()ing on, strings of camels kept coming down, 
laden with fascines and gabions, and by their incessant groan¬ 
ing kept the working party in a fever of anxiety lest the enemy 
should suspect what they wore about. As soon as the camels 
wore got rid of, the artillery-carts began to ai'rive, laden with 
shot and shell ; and soon the siege-guns followed, each drawn 
Se)t 8 twenty pairs of bullocks. It was now near 

■ ■ dawn ; and the first faint light revealed a strange 
scone,—helpless oxen bellowing, and struggling wdth each other 
in an entangled heaji, drivers cursing and slashing with their 
whips, sappers, pioneers, and infantry volunteers working at the 
unfinished battery and magazines, artillerymen storing ammu¬ 
nition. Wilson was in despair, and talked of withdrawing 
the guns: Major Brind, the officer in command, would 
not listen to the suggestion. Every man worked his hardest; 
but only one gun had been dragged on to its platform, when 
the enemy in the Morf bastion saw' wliat was going on, 
and instantly opened fire. Rouiua after round of shot and 
grape came crashing against the battery: but Brind replied 

^ EicJuird Baird Smith, i»p. 78-80. 
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as well as he could with a single howitzer; the Europeans 
worked on at the remaining platforms: one gun after another 
was mounted and fired ; and then, as the masonry of the 
bastion crumbled, and tottered, and soon began to fall in ruins 
under the cannonade, the enemy gradually lost heart, and by 
the afternoon had ceased to fire. For the next 
two days, however, the guns in the left section of 
the battery were utilised for holding the fire of the Kashmir 
bastion in check.^ 

Meanwhile the other batteries on the left were being con¬ 
structed with but little interruption; for the fire of No. 1* 
deluded the enemy into the belief that the Bjitish attack was 
to be delivered from the right only. No. 2, whi(;Ji was to 
batter down the Kashmir bastion, and ])reach 
the adjacent curtain, consisted, like No. 1, of 
two sections, the left immedijitely in front of 
Ludlow Castle, and the right a little to the right 
front of the same building. No. 3 was erected 
inside a ruined ofiicc of the Custom Hrjuse, which 
the enemy hail foolishly neglected to occupy. It was only one 
hundred and sixty yards from the Water bastion, against which 
its fire was to be directed. A mortar battery was 
also thrown up near a palace called the Kudsia <1 

Bagh, to play upon the curtain between the Kasli- 
mir and the Water bastions.^ • 


S(?pt. 8 

iSeiit, 10 

Hiipt. 12 
(inoinjii}'). 


(iiiyht.). 


Oil the morning of the 1 1th, No. 2 was to open. There was, 
however, some unavoidalile delay; and the enemy in the 
Kashmir bastion, seeing eighteen guns unmasked, but not 
firing, turned the delay to good account. With strange want 
of forethought they had neglected to inoflnt heavy guns behind 
the curtains, to support the fire from their bastions; and, 
though they had not time now to remedy the error, they 
dragged a number of light guns into convenient nooks, from 
which they kept up an oblique cannonade. By eight o’clock,^ 
however, the left section of No. 2 was ready. Nino guns were 
discharged simultaneously; and, the smoko clearing away, the 
gunners cheered cxultingly as they saw the huge blocks of 

t 


' Greathcd, pp. 2.69, 265 ; Mtflley, p]>. 74-8. 

Groathed, p. 261; Medley, pp. 80-2. 

^ 76, p. 87. Major Giiitskell, commanding the artillery brigade, in hia 
official report, mentioua 5.30 a.m. aa the hour. Mwjluhman, Nov. 11, 1857. 
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stone tumbling over on to the ground beneath from the Kash¬ 
mir bastion and the curtain. In ten minutes the hostile guns 
were silenced. Still the work of breaching went on; but the 
enemy, seeing with consternation the ruin of their defences, 
strove hard to make up for their past remissness. Ever and 
anon a round shot, hurled from an enfilading gun on the right, 
tore through the interior of the battery from end to end ; Mobile 
infantry, lining the trenches in front, or skirmishing over the 
broken ground, maintained a galling musketry fire. Yet the 
British gunners, unheeding their losses, regardless of the fear¬ 
ful heat, went on fighting their guns hour after hour, with no 
other thought than to prepare the way for their impatient 
comrades deliver the assault. Now, too. No. 3 battery was 
at work; and the Water bastion was hurled by its lire into a 
chaotic mass of ruins.^ 

The end, for gorxl or for evil, was fast approaching. On the 
13th, Wilson and Baird Smith arranged the jdan of 
Uiiofassau ■ attacking force was to be divided 

into four columns and a reserve. The first column, under 
Nicholson, was to storm the breach near the Kashmir bastion, 
and escalade the face of the bastion itself. The second, under 
Brigadier Jones, was to storm the breach near the Water 
bastion. The third, pndcr Colonel Campbell, was to make its 
way into the city through the Kashmir gate, which was first to 
be blown open. The fourth, under Major Reid, was to expel 
the enemy from the suburbs of Kislionganj and Palulripur, and 
then to-entcr the city by the Kabul g<itc, which was to be opened 
from within. The reserve, under Brigadier Longfield, was to 
follow the first column. Speaking generally, the outer defences 
of the city were to bfe taken possession of, and secured by the 
establishment of posts ; while the succeeding operations wore to 
ho determined by circumstances and the discretion of the leader, 
it being understood that the palace was ultimately to be bom¬ 
barded, and the king made a prisoner.^ Who the leader must 
be, could not admit of doubt. If Nicholson had appealed to 
the army to elect a new general, and he would have done so if 
Wilson had refused to permit the assault, their choice would 
have fallen upon him. They had hoard of his wild ride in 
pursuit of the mutinous 55th. They had heard of, some of 

' Medley, pp. 85-92. 

® Ih, pp. 94, 102-3 ; Kaye, voi. iii. p. 590. See App. M. 
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thorn li:id followed him in his victorious march through the 
Punjal), his onslaught at l^ajafgarh. And, since he had 
appearc<l among tliem, ho had made them feel that what they 
had heal'd of him was not in excess of the truth; that he had 
come destined, as he himself believed, to put an end to their 
weary waitiiig, to lead them to the slaughter of their enemies, 
to give them possession of the imperial city. Even Wilson, 
though he might shrink from acknowledging his influence, could 
nob hut own his power.^ To him, therefore, he entrusted the 
general direction of the assault. 

But, before the assault could he delivered, it w.as first ncccs-. 
sary to examine the breaches. Two engineer 
officers. Medley and Lang, arranged to start on 
this errand soon after sunset, with six picked men. 

There was no moon: hut the heavens were bright with stars; 
and Hashing rockets and fire-balls were continually lighting up 
the sky ; while the roar of the guns, and tfie clear, .-.haip rcjiort 
of the shells alone broke the stillness of the air. Suddenly, as 
the clocks struck ten, the batteries (;eascd firing. Then the 
ex])lorcrs, drawing their swords, and feeling for their revolvers, 
began to ci'eep towards the bi'cach neaj- the Kashmir bastion. 
In a few minutes they reached the edge of the ditch. The 
officers and‘two of the men slid down. Q.uitt as they had 
been, hoAvevor, they kncAV that they had startled the enemy; 
for they could hear the sound of feet^ moving towards the 
breach. They thei'efore climbed back again to their own side, 
and lay down on the grass to wait. Unseen themselves, they 
could see dark figures moving about in the breach and heard 
the sound of voices, and pi'csently the ring of ramrods. 8till 
they lay waiting, hoping that the enemy„Avould go away, but in 
vain. Med.lcy could see, however, that the breach was a good 
one, and, kno^ving that it would bo hopeless to attempt to 
examine it further, gave the signal to return. As the eight 
started to their feet, the enemy fired, and the bullets whizzed 
about their ears; but Jio one was h\irt, and all made their way 
safely back to camp. Medley then reported to Baird Smith 
that the broach, though capable of improvement, was still 
practicable ; and Lieu^nants Home and Wilberforcc Gicathcd, 
who had examined tlio br(»ach near the Water l)astion, told him 
that there also the result was satisfactory. Upon this, Baird 
^ Life of Lord Lunrcnc*', vol. ii. p. 20lJ. 
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Smith advised Wilson to deliver the assault at daybreak- He 
pointed out that during the past week every man in the force 
had been working at the highest pressure, and that they could 
not endure the strain much longer. Wilson admitted the force 
of this argument, and issued the necessary orders at onc6. But, 
as the fateful moment drew near, his hcjivt misgave him again; 
and ho wrote to tell Baird Smith that he feared that it would 
be hopeless to assail the Water bastion. “ What do you pro¬ 
pose ” he asked: “ you are determined I shall not have a 
moment’s sleep to-night.” Baird Smith promptly reassured 
him; and he lay down for a brief repose.^ 

About three o’clock the whole camp was astir. There were 
Sept 14 sonie who looked forward to the struggle upon 
Prepawl Kins which they were about to enter, not merely with 
tor the .assault, martial ardour of soldiers, the stern longing of 

men who had the blood of innocent w’omen to avenge, but with 
an enthusiasm as solemn as that which inspired the Ironsides 
who fought in the Civil War. The chaplain had administered 
the Holy Communion a few officers and men at their own 
desire; and in some tents the Old Testament lesson for the 
day had been road. The chapter was that in which the doom 
of Nineveh was foretold. The words must have sounded 
strangely prophetic to those plain soldiers: “'Woe to the 
bloody city! it is all full of lies and robbery . . . draw thee 
waters for the siege,fortify thy strongholds . . . then shall 
the fire devour thee; the sword shall cut thee oft', it shall eat 
thee up like the canker-worm.” ^ 

The columns fell in on the road' leading from cantonments 
to the city, all but Reid’s, whose place was on the 
tho coitunns. There were some four thousand five hundred 

men, British soldiers with bronzed, war-worn faces, 
wearing uniforms which had been dyed dust-colour, Sikhs with 
their long hair twisted up behind, and tall, muscular Pathdns 
with faces as fair as those of Englishmen.^ Eager as they wore 
to move on, they were depressed and wearied by delay; for 
the enemy had filled up the breaches in the night; and it was 
necessary for the batteries to reopen. But at length the signal 

^ TAfe of Tjord Lavrrewu\ vol. ii. p. 212 ; Medlo]^ Pl>. 96-100; Times, May 11, 
1858, p. 6, col. 3 ; Lord llnljerts, vol. i. i^p. 225^-4 ; FoiTcst’s Selections from Stale 
Papers, vol. i. p. 392; Vibait, p. 61. 

® Rotton, pp. 259-60 ; Cavc-Broavne, vol. ii. pp. 156-7. 

“ Medley, p. 64. 
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was given ; and, while the heavy guns still thundered at the 
broaches, answered by the heUkVy guns from the city, and shells 
burst, and rockets, flashing along the dark sky, hissed above 
their heads, the columns trami)ed silently and steadily down. 
Wilson rode up as they advanced, looking nervous and anxious. 
Near Ludlow Castle they halted, and took up their respective 
stations. The engineer officers with their ladder-men moved 
on in front. Then Nicholson went to Brigadier Jones, who 
commanded the second column, and asked whether ho was 
ready.^ The Brigadier replied that he was. Nicholson put his 
arm round his comrade’s shoulder, and then hurried off to join, 
his own column. The guns ceased firing; the Rifles, in 
skirmishing order, dashed to the front with a loud cheer and 
opened fire; and the columns streamed after to the’assault of 
Delhi.2 

The ladder-men moved quickly on ; but the enemy, crowding 
in the breach, received the men of the first column operations of 
with a terrible musketry-fire, and, catching up the uie and 

, 1 - ii’ixi j • second columns. 

loosened stones, hurled them down, upon their 
heads, yelling, cursing, and daring them to enter. For a 
moment it seemed as if the avalanche would overwhelm them; 
man after man was struck down : but in another moment two 
ladders werfi thrown into the ditch; the stortners closed up 
behind ; Nicholson, as ever in the front, slid down and mounted 
the scarp: the rest followed: the eiigmy, feeling that the 
breach was lost, fled; and the victorious column poured into 
the city, and took up its position in the main-guard.® 

The shout of the Riflemen had served as a common signal 
for the first three columns; and the second, on hearing it, had 
started for the left breach. But they tgo were received with a 
musketry-fire so severe that out of the thirty-nine ladder-men 
twenty-nine were in a few minutes killed or wounded.* Not¬ 
withstanding, the ladders were planted; and the stormers 
plunged into the city, some at the Water bastion, others 
through the Kashmir curtain. Then, turning to the right, 
and joined b}’^ some of Nicholson’s men, they ran down the 
road past the ramparts, sweeping the enemy before them like 

’ Kaye, vol. iii. p. 591. • 

® Oave-Browne, vol. H. p. 17^i; Medley, pp. 104-6 ; Memorials of Oen. Sir 
E, IT. (jfreaihed, p. 58, by Lieut.-Geii. A. C. Robertson. 

Tb. pp. 106-7 ; Cavc-Browue, vol. ii, p. 175. 

‘ Modley, p. 108. 
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frightened sheep, and, rushing into the Mori, bayoneted the 
gunners, who stood resolutely to their guns, then leaped on to 
tlio parapet, and waved theii* caps to their comrades on the 
ItiJgc. Leaving a party to hold the liasf.ion, they pressed on 
till they came to the Kal)ul gate, where they had becTi ordered 
to remain until they should hear that the thii'd column had 
captured the Jamma Masjid. The bugles were sounded to 
collect the men of the various regiments, who had become 
scattered in the confusion; and Colonel Grcathed, who com¬ 
manded the 8th regiment, walked back to sec that the gates 
and bastions which had been passed were in safe keeping. 
Meanwhile Jones, fancying that he had stopped at the wrong 
gate, pushed on again until he found himself unexpectedly 
under the*Lahore bastion. With one bold rush he might have 
taken it. But he had received no orders to do so; and he was 
not a man to act without them. T'aHing back, therefore, on 
the K.ibul gate, he planted his flag there, and awaited Nichol¬ 
son’s arrival J 

Before this, numbej’s of the mutiiieers, dismayed by the 
overpowering violejice with which the columns swept through 
the breaches into the city, had begun to retreat, and actually 
crossed the bridge of boats : but soon, perceiving that the con¬ 
querors hesitat\*xl to follow up their advantage, they plucked up 
courage to return ; and many of them occupied houses abutting 
on the Chandni Chaulj, from which they would be able to fire 
upon the stormers, when they should advance to assault the 
Lahore bastion.“ 

Thus the further progress of the first two columns was likely 
to be disputed. But it had been jwovided in the 
assault that the fourth column should fight 
its way to the Kabul gate to their support. At 
five o’clock all the detachments which composed 
this column were mustered for the start. The Jammu Con¬ 
tingent, lent by the Maharaja of Kashmir, was there, the 
stalwart Guides infantry, and the fearless little Gurkhas, who, 
though sadly thinned in numbers, were as confident as ever in 
themselves and in the leader under whom they had already 
gained twenty-five victories. Three giq^s, however, which had 
been promised, were late in arriving, and so inadequately 

• 

’ See App. M. 

’ MS. Memo, and lett*?!'.*, from au olKcer wlio serveil with the finst column. 
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manned that Reid had to send for more gunners. As ho was 
waiting, ho heard that a portion of the Jammu troops which ho 
had sent to make a tliver.sion o?i the right hy attacking a fm't 
caJled the Jiledg.ah, had ]j»‘oinaturoly engaged the enemy. He 
therefore decided to advance without further delay. Two 
breastworks lay before him, which the enemy had thrown up 
as a pi’otcetion to Kishenganj, the first jroint which the column 
was to attack. The Rifles and Gurkhas cari’ied the first with a 
rush. The enemy seemed to hesitate 3 and the column, press¬ 
ing on, began to cross a bridge spanning the canal under the 
walls of Kishenganj. Now, however, the want of guns was. 
felt. Thousands of rebels from the city were seen pouring 
down the dry Ired of the carral to rcirifoi’cc their comrades. 
>Still, Jteid was confident of success. Standing on the parajret 
of the bridge, he was jnst going to dir-cct a false attack to be 
made on tlte erremy’s front and a real orm. against their left 
flank and rear, when he fell wounded. The Gurkluis, dispirited 
by the loss of their leader, hung hack: hut the 1 st Bengal 
Busiliers, followed Iry the Gist reginjent, rushed across the 
bridge. A few minutes later Reid eanuj to his senses, and 
made over the command to Cajrtain Richard Lawrence, But 
the battle was already lost. The various dctachmcuts of the 
column, croi^dod together, and harassed by a sc'^eie musketry- 
fire which the enemy jroured info them from loopholes in the 
wall, had become so confused tliat their t>fticers coirld not make 
themselves hoard : the Jammu ti’oops on the right, flyirrg befoi'o 
their assailants, rushed panic-stricken into the column, and in¬ 
creased its disorder; and *at last the situation became so des¬ 
perate that Cajrtaiu Muter of the 60th Rifles, assuming command 
iridependontly of Lawrence, withdrew th© troops around him to 
Hindu Rilo’s houvse, followed some time afterwards hy Lawrence 
and the Kashmiris.^ The enemy, following up their success, 
were threatening this vital point of the British position, when 
the Cavalry Brigade under Brigadier Hope Grant, which had 
hitherto been covering the assaulting columns, moved down 
close under the Mori bastion, to support the beaten column. 
The enemy, clustering in the houses and gardens near Kishen- 

^ Cavo-Browne, vol. ii. pp. 1)^1-4, 336 ; Letters from (leii. 11. Tiawreiice a)ul 
Col. ]\^uter (Kaye, vol. ili. App. pp. 693-4, 698-700) ; Aleinornii.ti I)y Major 
Reid and Sir H. Hdvvardes (Malleson, vol. ii. App. A. p],). 579-89) ; Korrest’s 
i^'lcdioiut fnmi Slate Pajters, vol. i. ])p. 407-13. 
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ganj, turned upon their new opponents Avith so sharp a musketry 
fire that it was necessary to send Tombs with his horse-artillery 
troop to the rescue. The musketeers were soon subdued: but 
the brigade w.as now exposed to a steady fire of grape from the 
Lahore bastion. The carnage Avas terrible. Forty*-'iwo men 
and six officers of the Lancers, tAventy-fivo out of the fifty 
officers and men composing Tombs’s troop, Avere struck. But 
for tAvo hours the brigade never moved. The horses stood still 
under the iron storm; the men sat in their saddles as patiently 
as the sentries at the Horse Guards : Tombs never ceased fight¬ 
ing his guns ; and at length the enemy’s fire slackened and died 
away, and Hindu Etlo’s house was safo.^ 

Meanwhile a struggle not less severe had been going on 
Avithin the city. It was not till after Jones planted his 
flag on the Kdbul gate, that Nicholson arrived thither; for he 
had been forced to diverge from his prescribed route, to silence 
a body of musketeers harassing his left. When he did join 
Brigadier Jones, the enemy near the Lahore bastion, misunder¬ 
standing the temporary inaction of the colunms, were firing 
down the road; and the 7 5th regiment, after vainly attempting 
to force a passage, had fallen- back upon the Kdbul gate. 
Seeing that the mutineers were regaining courage and resolved 
not to give A^y to an enemy Avliom he despised, Nicholson 
gathered together a number of men from both 
i2fore bastion. columns,..and advanced to acsault the bastion. Then 
Avas seen how much Jones had lost .by neglecting 
his opportunity. To reach the bastion, a narroAv lane, all but 
choked in places by projecting bastions, had to be traversed. 
The enemy had planted a gun some distance doAvn this, and 
another at the bottom; while their sharpshooters SAvarmed at 
the Avindows and on the flat roofs of the low houses on the left, 
and behind the parapets of the bastions. The danger Avas in¬ 
creased by the fact that the fourth column had failed to 
accomplish its task. Officers croAvded round Nicholson, and 
tried to persuade him to be content Avith occupying the houses 
near the lane. But it was not in Nicholson’s nature to wait. 
The column entered the lane. The leaders soon took the first 
gun, and advanced to within ten yardf of the second; Lieu¬ 
tenant Butler of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers ran right past it, and 

t 

* Hoilson, p. 290 ; Hope Grant’H Jmuhnts of the Sepoy War, pp. 123-7 ; MS. 
Memo, by Sir N. Cliambeiiaiu ; Ltfe if Sir llo 2 )e Grant, vol. i. pp. 248-9. 
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in single combat enconntered the enemy bcliirid: but the fire 
was so appalling that the men could not steel their hearts to 
follow him, and fell back behind the first gun, baffled and 
dispirited. For a few moments they halted: then they were 
told to t^ 5 ^^again, moved onward, and recovered and spiked the 
first gun; and now the officers, still nobly leading, strove by 
passionate exhortations, by heroic example, to nerve them for 
the last fatal rush. But they felt that they could not try. 
Showers of grape f,ore their ranks open ; bullets flew down upon 
them like hail from above ; stones and round shot were pitched 
among them; two officers fell mortally wounded; five more. 
were struck, and the shattered column, hurled back in confu¬ 
sion, stood cowering under the storm.^ Then Nicholson himself 
strode forward, and, raising his sword above his he’ad, indig¬ 
nantly appealed to them to advance. In another moment he 
had fallen shot through the chest. ^ 

The historian will best express his reverence for the fallen 
hero by going on without a pause to narrate the course of the 
struggle, on the chances of which his thoughts were fixed, even 
while he was being lifted up and caiTied back to the Kidge. 
Just before the first and second columns had begun 
the assault. Lieutenants Homo and Saikeld of the 
Engineers, Bugler Hawthorne of the 52nd, alid 
Sergeants Carmichael, Smith, and Burgess of the Bengal 
Sappers, started in advance of the third column, to blov/ up 
the Kashmir gate. Outside the gate, the ditch was spanned by 
a wooden bridge, the planks of which had been removed, leav¬ 
ing only the sleepers intact. Passing through the outer gate¬ 
way, Home, who was in front, crossed one of the sleepers with 
the bugler under a shaip musketry-fir^, planted his bag of 
powder, and leaped into the ditch. Carmichael followed, but, 
before ho could lay his bag, was shot dead. Then Smith, who 
was just behind, planted his own and his comrade’s bag, and 
arranged the fuses ; while Saikeld, holding a slow match in his 
hand, stood by, waiting to fire the charge. Just as he was 
going to do so, he was struck down by two bullets. As he 
fell, he hold out the match, telling Smith to take it and fire. 
Burgess, who was neai|3r to the wounded man, took it instead, 

• 

1 BlackvxmcVs Magazine, January 1858. Article—“The Fiist Bengal Euro¬ 
pean Fusiliers in the Delhi Campaign,” p. 133. Lord Koborts, vol. i. pp. 233-4 ; 
Cave-Browne, vol. ii. pp. 177-8; information from Sir Seymour Blauo. See App. M. 
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but presently cried that it had gone out, and, just as Smith 
was banding him a box of matches, fell over into the ditch, 
mortally wounded. Smitli, now, as he thought, loft alone, ran 
<-lose lip to the powder bags, to avoid the enemy’s tire, struck 
a light, and was in the act of apjdying it, when the pOft’t-fire in 
the fuse went off in his face; and, .as he was plunging through 
a cloud of smoko into .the ditch, he heard the thunder of the 
explosion, and barely escaped being dashed to pieces by the 
masses of masonry falling from above by clinging fast to the 
wall. For this gallant service Salkeld, Home, Smith, and Haw¬ 
thorne were recommended for the Victoria Cross ; but only the 
two last lived to wear it.^ 


The column passed through the ruined gate into the city, 
.and ])ushcd on to the Chandni Chauk ; but C.amp- 
bell, finding it impossible to advance further with- 
1'. unduo loss, and learning that the other columns 

had not been able to jienetratc the city far enough 
to support him, fell back to the church, between the Water 
bastion and the gate, and there joined the reserve, which had 
followed him and occupied the posts from which ho had ex¬ 
pelled the enemy.- 

Meanwhile those ^vho remained on the Ridge had been 
waiting with intense anxiety for the issue of the 
struggle. They heard the sullen roar of artillery 
and the rattle of musketry in the city ; they saw 
the littens, filled with dead, and dying, and wounded men, 


pouring in an endless stream to the hospital; but no one could 
tell them how their comr.adcs were faring. But at last they 
heard a loud cheer resounding from the walls, and knew that 


all was wcll.'^ Gradually the din of battle began to be hushed; 
for the troops, though their lust for blood was still unappeased, 
were ])ocomiug too exhausted to do more. Towards evening 
Wilson rode through the city, map in h.and, to ascertain what 
progress had been made. The space between the Water bastion 
and the KdVjul gate was in our hands. Taylor had alro.ady 


taken every possible precaution for securing the position of the 


^ MS. notes sent to me by Licut.-Col. I’nrnbnll; Cave-Browne, vol. ii. p. 173; 
Forrest’s iktaiions /rnni Slate Papers, vol. i. p. ^01. The accounts of tlie cjc- 
plosion naturally vary in details, f have follwvcd tliat of Sergeant Smith, who, 
as far a.s I can judge, had the best op 2 >ortunity f)f nhaerving what took place. 

2 Nornwin, p. 43 ; Cave-Urowne, vol. ii. pp. 179-80 ; Medley, p. 112. 

" G. lionrchier’fi hAtjht Mviithu' (Jwiu^iaiyn, j). 63. 
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assailants, by loopholing, fortifying, and garrisoning the cap¬ 
tured houses, throwing up barricades across the streets, and 
posting piquets to keep up communication between the three 
column^. Hut AVilson Avas ill-satisfied with what ho saw. 
Owing tB'Hi^e failure of Reid’s attack, the right flank Avas still 
exposed; and even the first three columns had done little more 
than enter the city. Sixty-six officers and eleven hundred and 
four men had fallen during the day.^ The mutineers had 
suffered heavily ; but tens of thousands of them still remained. 
The finest soldier in the camp Avas mortally Avoiinded. Irri¬ 
table and Aveak from anxiety and illness, and having no firmness 
of character to supi)ort him, Wilson petulantly spoke of Avith- 
drawing the troops altogether. But Baird Smith, to Avhom he 
turned for advice, insisted on his holding on.^ 

The night of the 14th passed aAA^ay; and another day broke, 
a day of shame and humiliation for the vi(jtorious 
army. The enemy, knoAving the weakness of 
British soldiers, had cunningly strewn the deserted 
shops and the pavements Avith bottles of beer, Avine, and spirits. 
Many of the troops, indeed, Avere not exposed to, or resisted 
the temptation; but numbers drank themselves drunk. Lying 
heli)loss and senseless as a herd of SAvino, they had bartered 
away their lives for a fcAv hours’ debauch,—if tTie enemy had 
had the sense to butcher them. But the opportunity Avas lost; 
and Wilson, trembling at the thought of vdiat might have been, 
ordered every remaining bottle to be destroyed.^ 

The citizens and the more prudent or less resolute of the 
mutineers wore noAV hist hurrying out of the city. oxodns. 
Many, hoAvevor, f idled to esciipe; for the British „ .... 
soldiers, though they treated the Avomeii and UionnUsh 
children with forbearance and even kindness, 
showed no mercy to the men. Harmless citizens were shot, 
clasping their hands for mercy. Trembling old men Averc cut 
down. But, in justice to the soldiers who committed these 
cruelties, it should be said that they had received great pro¬ 
vocation. Many of their comrades, rashly Avandering from 

^ MS. Correspomloiice ; Mwlley, p. 114. Neville Chamtorliiiu blutcil the 
number at 1145—GO officers iiid 1085 inon—killed and Avoimded. J*arL JUijx'rs, 
vol. xliv. Part 1, p. 360. The losspof tho Delhi Field Force in killed, wounded, 
and missing from May 30 to Sept. 20 aJiiounted to 2151 Enropc.an» and 1686 
natives. Ih. Part 3, p. 230. 

^ See App. M. 


® Bee App. M. 
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thcii* posts, had been enticed by lurking fanatics and bud- 
mashos into dark alleys, and there foully raurdored.^ 

Meanwhile, the army was forcing its way by slow and pain- 
tiiii.tiiiGof steps into the heart of the city. On ^e 16th 
Di'llii com- the magazine was reached, and the enevf^of their 
i)iotc(i. accord evacuated Kishengarij. On the 16th 

the magazine was stormed and carried. On the 17th the Bank 
was captured. The formidable Lahore bastion, however, still 
held out. On the 18th and 19th, therefore, the houses leading 
to it were sapped through by Taylor’s suggestion, and in this 
way it was won without exposing the troops to the perils of 
street-fighting. Next day the Lahore gate, the Jamma Masjid, 
and the Selimgarh were taken. Finally, the gates of the palace 
itself were blown in : a few GhAzis, who had remained in it, 
wore shuightcred; the British flag was hoisted ; and the city 
of the Moguls, now^resembling a city of the dead, was again 
subject to the Nazarencs.^ 


The King, however, was still at large. Bakht Khan had 


Movoments of 
the King. 


urged him to share the flight of the mutineers; but 
one of his nobles, Mirza Ilahi Bakhsh, wishing to 
purchase the favour of the cornpierors by some 


signal service, had persuaded him that, by separating himself 
from his army, he would gain the credit of having originally 


acted under their compulsion. Yielding to the tempter, he had 


consented to remain’*\dth his family for a short time at the 


tomb of the Emperor Humriyun, which v/as situated about six 
miles from Delhi. Hodson, who presided over the Intelligence 
Dei)artment, was promptly informed of his whereabouts by a 
spy named Eajab Ali; and at once resolved to carry out a j)ur- 
poso which he had long formed, by efibeting his capture. 

The fame which this officer won for himself in the history of 
iiodson Mutiny is out of all proportion with the rank 

which he held. Following the path prescribed by 
custom for military men of ability, ho had, early in his career, 
obtained work as a civil officer. He had the good fortune to 
be one of Henry Ij;iwrence’s disciples, and won, for a time, his 
confidence and regard.® But, after some years of unbroken 


(j 

^ JTistory of the Hiege of Delhi, by an OlBeer who served there, jjp. 266-7 ; 
Kaye, vol. iii. p. 636. 

“ Cave-Browne, vol. ii. pp. 188-90; Norman, p. 44 ; Bourchier, pp. 73, 76. 

® Life of Sir II. Laiorencc, up. 411-12, 436. 
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success, the tide of his fortunes ebbed. He was accused of 
corruption. He was found guilty of injustice to a native chief, 
and irrevocably dismissed from civil employment. The de- 
gradatiM, however, really increased his ultimate chances of 
distinctmthi^ Ho had always been a soldier at heart: ho was 
now a soldier by necessity; and, in the bitterness of his spirit, 
ho resolved to do something that should compel the highest 
authority to recognise his deserts. The outbreak of the Mutiny 
gave him his opportunity. How he used it, this history has 
but faintly jecorded. He managed the Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment with rare tact and skill. By the mingled ardour and 
prudence of his counsels, his readiness in undertaking, his 
judgement in executing a variety of bold and useful enterprises, 
he won the confidence of three successive commanders. En¬ 
trusted by Anson with the task of raising a corps for service 
while actually in the field, he moulded into a regiment the mob 
of recruits who formed his raw material, bound them to himself 
by the closest ties of personal devotion, and, forcing them, 
while yet only half trained, into the field, hurled them in a 
series of cavalry combats against the enemy, and proved to 
them that, under his leadership, they were irresistible. Capable 
of emhiring Hie extremes of hardship and fatigue, revelling in 
danger yet never rash, knowing exactly what was possible, and 
never hesitating to attempt what was all but impossible, he was 
the beau-ideal of a partisan leader, Tov.ards casual actpiaint- 
ances his speech was brusque, and his manner distant and 
supercilious; but in his inf-crcourse with his friends, he knew 
how to show all the graces and the sympathies of comradeship. 
The brave and gentle Seaton wrote of him, “ During the whole 
of that siege we were together in the same tent, and it was to 
his unremitting care and nursing that in great measure I owed 
my life. It was then that I saw in all their splendour his noble 
soldierly qualities, never fatigued, never downcast, always cool 
and calm, with a cheerful countenance, and a word of encourage¬ 
ment for every one.” But in the stress and whirl of a stormy 
life, his fine nature had been grievously marred. Poverty had 
corrupted his sense of honour j and time had not softened the 
truculence of his spirit. • It has been proved by men who knew 
him well that he enrichetl* himself by dishonest means, and 
that, during the siege of Delhi, ho executed, firing the first shot 
with his own hands, without a regular trial, and solely upon 
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the statement of an interested informer, a native officer who 
had befriended him when his fortunes were low, but to whoso 
prayers for justice not even gratitude could induce him to give 
hood.^ Still, there were a few unquenchable sparks o^obility 
left in him; and others besides Seaton held fast friend¬ 


ship. Unscrupulous, unprincipled, ho was yet a man capable 
of loving and of winning love from the good, a man without 
fear, if not without reproach. 

Hodson lost no time in going to Wilson with the story 


Hod son and 
the Km,;< 
Si'pt. 21. 


which his spy had told him, and, pointing out that 
the capture of the city would avail but little so 
long as the King remained at liberty, asked 


whether he did not intend to pursue him. Wilson replied 


that ho had no European troops to spare. Hodson then volun¬ 
teered to go himself with some of his own irregulars. Still 


Wihou refused. last, however, ho gave way. Hodson then 


asked for permission to promise the King that his life should 
be spared, explaining that otherwise it would l)c impossible to 
induce him to surrender. To this request Wilson at fii'st em¬ 


phatically refused to assent; but, after some further argument, 
he reluctantly yielded to the remonstrances of those around 
him.‘^ Hodson was not, however, influenced by pity for the 
King. He hari, indeed, himself declared that the King was old 
and wollnigh impotent, that he had throughout been a mere 
tool in the hands of ethers ; but nevertheless he longed to take 
his life, and regretted that policy forbade him to do so.^ The 
truth was that he had a cogent /eason for the persistence 
with which he urged Wilson to show mercy. Secretly, and for 
his own purposes, he had akeady taken upon himself to sign 


* Sc‘c App. N. 

^ This is stated on the anl’nority of Lieutenant-Colonel (then Lieutenant) 
Turnbull, wbo was Wilson's A.D.C., and was i)rcsent when the discu.saion us 
to whether the King’s life should be guaranteed took place. bee also, a 
letter from Sir T. Seaton. JJoflfuni of Hodson's lIornR (a new edition of 
Tmlve Ymrs of a t^oldiers Life in. fndia), pp. 231-2. Hodson lumself wroto 
on Sept. 24, 1857, “ I assured hini (Wdson) it was nothing hut his own order 
which bothered him with the King, as I would ranch rather have brought 
him into Delhi dead than living.” fb. p. 223. But, on Feh. 12, 1858, he 
wrote, “General Wilson refused to send troops in pursuit of him (the King), 
and, to avoid greater calamitie.s, I then, and not till then, a.skud and obtained 
permission to offer him his wretched life, oa the ground, and solely on the 
ground, that there was no other way of getting him into our possession.” 
Jb. p. 230. 
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a paper guaranteeing the safety of the King and Queen and of 
her family; and this transaction he naturally did not care to 
reveal.^ After receiving his instructions, he set out on his 
errand with fifty of his troopers. Approaching the tomb, he 
conceat^d Jl^msclf and his men in some old buildings near the 
gateway, and then sent messengers to demand the surrender of 
the King, on the sole condition that his life should be spared. 
Two hours after, they brought back word that the King would 
surrender, if Hodson would himself go, and pledge his word for 
the fulfilment of the condition. Hodson consented, and rode 
out from his hiding-place. A great crowd was gathered in’ 
front of the tomb. Pi’csently the Queen end her son passed 
out through the gateway, followed by a j)alkee bearing the 
King. Hodson rode up, and bade the King give up his arms. 
The King in reply asked Hodson to confirm the pledge which 
his messengers had given. Hodson solemnly promised. Then, 
in the presence of a crowd who were too awed to strike a blow 
in his behalf, with the glorious white marble dome of that 
imperial mausoleum to remind him ,of the majesty of his 
ancestors, betrayed by his own kinsmen, his city captured, his 
army defeated and dispersed, his hopes shattered, the last king 
of the house of Timour gave up his arms to an English sub¬ 
altern, and \fas led aAvay captive to await his trial. 

But the King’s sons were still to be brought to their account.- 
Hodson resolved to go and capture thcniHas ho had 
captured the King, At first Wilson would not be 
persuaded to give his consent; but Hodson was 
importunate: Nicholson from his dying bed vehemently sup¬ 
ported him ; and Wilson at last yielded.-^ 

At eight o’clock on the morning of tl^e 22nd he started with 
Lieutenant Macdowoll, his second in command, and a hundred 
picked men of his own regiment. Let the reader try to picture 
to himself the departing cavalcade,—wdld-looking horsemen 
wearing scarlet turbans and dust-coloured tunics bound with 
scarlet sashes; their leader a tall spare man attired like them, 
riding his horse with a loose rein, with reddish brown hair and 
beard, aquiline nose, thin curved defiant nostrils, and blue eyes 

^ See App. N. § V. ^ „ 

* They were his children Ly another wife; and therefore Hodson's secret 
guarantee did not apply to tlioni. 

® Hodson, p. 300. 
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which seemed aglow with a half-kindled light.^ Arriving at 
the tomb, ho sent in Mirza llahi Bakhsh and Rajab Ali, both 
of whom ho had brought with him, to say that he had come to 
seize the princes for punishment, and intended to do so, dead 
or alive. For more than half an hour the two Englishmen 
were kept in suspense. At last the messengers returned to 
ask Hodson whether he would promise the princes their lives. 
He replied that he would not. The messengers went back. 
Hodson and Macdowell waited on, wondering whether the 
princes would ever come. They heard furious shouting within. 
It was the appeal of a fanatical mob of Mussulmans to their 
princes to lead them out against tlu5 infidels. At length a 
messenger came out to say that the princes were coming. 
Hodson sent ten men to meet them; and Macdowell by his 
order formed up the troop across the road, to shoot them down 
if there should bo any attempt to rescue them. Presently 
they “ were seen approaching in a small bullock-cart, with the 
ten troopers escorting them, and a vast crowd behind. Hodson 
and Macdowell rode up alone to meet them. Once more they 
begged Hodson to promise them their lives. “ Most certainly 
not,” he replied, and ordered the driver to move on. The driver 
obeyed ; and the crowd were following simultiineously, when 
Hodson imperiously waved them back, and Macdowell, beckon¬ 
ing to his troop, formed them up between the crowd and the 
cart, the latter of wlvicli was thus free to pursue its way, while 
the former, baffled, fell slowly and sullenly back. Then Hod¬ 
son galloped up to the troopers who were escorting the cart, 
and told them to hurry on towards the city as fast as they 
could, while he and Macdowell dealt with the mob. Hastily 
joining his subaltern, ho found the mob streaming up the 
steps of the gateway into the garden of the tomb. Leaving 
the bulk of the troop outside, ho followed with his subaltern 
and but four men. Then, seeing the necessity of instantly awing 
the crowd, he commanded them in a firm voice to surrender 
their arms. They hesitated,—there were some six thousand 
of them confronting him. He sternly repeated the order; and 
they obeyed. 

^ ITckIsoii, p. 320. History of the Sieyc qt Akhi, hy an Ofiicer who served 
there, p. 108. 

® There were three—two of the King's sons and one of his grandsons. Hope 
Grant, p. 183. 
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Within two hours five hundred swords and more than five 
hundred firearms were collected; and Hodson, followed hy the 
crowd, rode ofi* with the troop to overtake his prisoners. As 
he drew near, the crowd pressed close on to the horses of the 
trooper? a^id thronged round the cart. He had intended that 
the princes should bo hanged ; but now ho determined to dispose 
of them himself. “ What shall we do with them 1 ” he asked 
his subaltern : “ I think we had better shoot them hero; wo 
shall never get them in." He rejoiced that circumstances had 
given him the oppoitunity of playing the part of executionei’.^ 
Halting the troop, he placed five troopers in front of the cart 
and five behind, and ordered the princes to strip off their upper 
garments. The crowd never stirred. Ten troopers sufficed to 
paralyse the host whom Hodson professed to fear. Did he 
still believe that he could not take his prisoners into canif)? 
(!fallo})ing into the midst of the crowd,^ he reined up, and 
addressed them, saying that the princes had butchered the 
women and children of his race, and that Government had now 
sent their punishment. With these w^rds he sei/e<l a carbine 
from one of his men, and shot the three princes dead. Finally, 
while the crowd stood by, awe-struck and motionless, ho ordered 
the corpses to be taken away, and flung out in front of the 
Kotvvdli. CTn this spot the he.ad of a famous Sikh Guru, Tegh 
Hahadur Khan, had been exposed by order of Aurangzeb. A 
prophecy had long been current among*»the Sikhs that they 
should recoiupier the city of the jiersecuting emperor by 
the aid of the white men. The prophecy was now in their 
eyes fulfilled; and Hodson had avenged the martyr of their 
religion.* 

^ “I am not cruel, hut I confes'i I clul rejoice at opportunity of ridiling the 
earth of tlioso wretches.” HodaoTi of Hodson's IJorsr, p. 224. 

“ Hodson, pp. 300-2, 310-13. To moralise upon the slaughter of the prinees 
would he superfluous. The reader only requires to know the relevant faets. But 
there is one important question of fact regarding which there i.s not absolute 
unanimity. Hodson himself asserted that if ho had not killed the princes, the 
crowd would liave killed liim,—“We should have been most unquestionahly 
sacrificed if I Inul hesitated for a moment ” {Hodson of Hodson's Horse, jip. xvi-.xvii, 
224). Sir Hugh Gough says {Old Mevwries^ p. 107) that Mac<lowell made a 
similar assertion to him,—“ Our own lives were uot worth a moment’s piircliase.” 
Hut these excuses will not bew examination. Hodson had one hundred troopers 
under his command. With only fwr of the hundred, according to his own account 
and that of Macdowell {Hodson if Hodson’s Ho'rse, pp. xiv-xv. 223-4), he liad over¬ 
awed and disarmed a crowd numheting six thousand at the tomb ; and ten of the 
hundred, according to Macdowell (/6. pp. xv-xvi), kept back the same crowd 
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All this time John Nicholson, the fallen Lion of the Punjab, 
was dying slowly on the Ridge. As he lay tossing 

Nicholson asked often how the army, with 

which he was no more to go forth to battle, was 
prospering; and, though his wound was such that he c6Uld not 
speak without agony, he still made his influence felt by written 
suggestion.^ When he heard that Wilson spoke of retreating, 
he cried out, the fire of his indignation leaping upward in an 
expiring flame, “ Thank God, I have strength yet to shoot him, 
if necessary.” ® At times ho suffered such paroxysms of pain 
that it was necessary to drench him with morphia. Neville 
Chamberlain often came to sit by his bedside, and cheer him 
up; but he knew he was dying. Such as he was, such as he 
had made himself, a mighty sjnrit, wild and untamed, vibrating 
with ambitions only half realised, glowing with noble asjnrations 
too imperfectly followed, his time of probation, he knew, was 
over, lie had no wife to send him the last messages of love; 
he had helil on his stormy course through this world alone. 
But to his mother, and to those two dear friends, of whom one 
still lives to cherish his memory, he sent his words of love. 
Of what sort that love was, let his last message to Edwardes 
show;— “ Say that, if at this moment a good fairy were to 
give me a wish, my wish would bo to have him here next to 
ray mother.” On the morning after ho had said this, the 23rd of 
September, he died. Jle looked like a noble oak riven asunder 
by a thunderbolt.-'* 

“ increasing ” tlioiigh Macflowell says it was, .rliile the princes were taking off 
their clothes, while Uodson was making his speech, and while the i)rince8 were 
being shot,—from which we may conclude that a Delhi nioh, at that time, 
had not much stomach for a fight. Anyliow, it is impossible to explain away 
Hodaon’s significant admissions, — “I would much rather have brought the 
King into Delhi dead than alive,” and “the oniers I received were such that 
I did not dare to act upon the dictates of rny own judgment to the extent of 
killing the King when he had given himself up.” /ft. pp. 223, 239. See also 
Lord Eoberta, vol. i. p, 250, and Life of Sir Hope (Jrmit, vol. i. p. 256. Sir 
Hope, immediately after hearing an account of the slaughter of the princes 
from Hodson’s own lips, wrote in his journal, “This sad acjt was most uncalled 
for ” ; and General Eeyuell Taylor wrote {Life of Lord Lawrence^ 6th ed. vol. 
ii. p. 507), “I have never admitted that their death was necessitated by the 
danger of rescue.” Indeed it should seem that Sir Hugh Gough himself agrees with 
Taylor ; for he describes Hodson's action a.s a “false step.” 

* Cave-Browne, vol. ii. p. 195. w 

® Letter from Neville Chamberlain to Herbert Edwardes, quoted in Kaye’s Lives 
of Indian Officers^ vol. ii. p. 480. 

® So wrote Hope Grant. 
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“On the 20th,” wrote Edwardcs, “Delhi was completely in 
our possession, and every English heart thanked God for it. 
There seemed a hope, too, that Nicholson might live. On the 
23rd that hope was extinguished ; and with a grief unfeigned, 
and deep, fyid stern, and worthy of the man, the news was 
whispered, ‘Nicholson is dead.’”^ 

Nicholson was dead. But, if his countrymen are careless of 
his fame, his spirit yet lives in the memory of the lawless 
frontiermen whose fathers loved, and reverenced, and dreaded 
him. They say that the hoofs of his war-horse are to he heard 
ringing at night over the Peshawar valley ; and they believe 
that until that sound dies away, the empire of the Peringhees 
will endure. , 

1 r. M. R., p. 79, par. 140. 


CHArTER XI 

LATER EVENTS IN THE PUNJAB—OPERATIONS OONSEQUENT ON 
THE FALL OF DELHI—FIRST TWO CAMPAIGNS OF SIR COLIN 
CAJIPBELL 

It is time now to speak of those (listurbanccs in the Punjab, 
the ne^v?=5 of which had caused such grave anxiety 
to the Chief Commissioner before ho heard of the 
recapture of Delhi. 

It happened that Lady Lawrence was staying at the hill 
station of Murrce. On the 1st of September one 
native servants warned the Assistant- 
CQmmissioner to expect an attack^ that night. 
The information was perfectly true. The turbulent hill-men 
of the district had been incited to make the attack by some 
Hindustslni Mahoraedans, who had wc.iked successfully upon 
their religious passions and their love of plunder. In the 
dead of the night they came, expecting an easy victory; but, 
encountering a determined resistance from the police and the 
few Europeans who were living in the station, they stopped 
short, and, after a brief skirmish, fled. Many of them were 
pursued and taken. Others took refuge in HazAra, the inhabit¬ 
ants of which ultimately delivered them over to Eecher for 
punishment.^ 

The rebellion in Mooltan was more formidable. The restless 
Mahomedan tribes of the Gugera district mistook 
?u Gujfr?” mildness of British rule, so unlike the cruelty 
which they had suffered at the hands of the Sikhs, 
for weakness, and wore encouraged in /^heir disaffection by the 
apparent inability of our army to' win back Delhi. In this 
temper they were wrought upon by their fanatical leaders to 
^ P. M. jR., pp. 45-6, par. 88 ; pp. 140-3, pars. 55-80. 
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undertake a crusade for the glory of Islam. It was on the 
evening of the 14th of September that the Chief Commissioner 
heard that they had risen. Within three hours he had sent 
against them all the troops whom ho could spare. For some 
time, indeed, their fastnesses, surrounded by swamps and thick 
jungle, protected them from attack. At length, however, the 
British troops, guided by some shepherds whom they had 
captured, surprised and routed them.^ Thenceforward no 
disturbances of any importance occurred to break the peace 
of the PuTijal); for, when the people became really convinced 
that Delhi had fallen, their confidence in British power, and 
with it their loyalty, or at least their resignation to British rule 
returned. 


Still, whatever results the recapture of Delhi might have 
bad, if it had occurred in June, it came in fact too o,,,aUied’8 


late to produce all the sedative effects which had m.'neh through 
been expected, to follow it. General WilSon saw 


that, if his success were to have any value, he must follow it 


up at once. Swarms of mutineers who had escaped from Delhi 
were pushing across the Dojib, with the object of entering 


Oudh. He resolved, therefore, to send a column in pursuit of 
them under Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Grcathed, who had 


distinguished himself in the operations against 4)clhi. On the 
24th of Septomher, the column, consisting of two thousand 
seven hiuidrcd and ninetymen, of ^whom a third were 
Europeans, marched out of camp at daybreak in the direction 
of Aligarh. They had to cross the city before they could reach 
the Grarid Trunk lioad. *As they inarched along the Chandni 
Chauk, they realised, as they had never done before, the 
circumstance of war. Dead bodies lay all round them; dogs 
were gnawing naked limbs; and gorged''vultures, disturbed by 
the tramp of the column, fluttered lazily away. The very 
horses snorted and trembled with fear. But now Delhi was 


left behind; and as the soldiers struck into the open country, 
they breathed with relief the pure morning air.^ All were in 
high spirits after the long weariness of the siege. On the 27th 
they readied Sikandarabad. This town and the villages that 


P. M. li., p. 16, pars. 44-.'}; j)p. .53-5, par.*?. l‘24-.32. 

Tljis was Boiirchior’s estimate. Neville Chamberlain .<?t.'ite<l the number of 
fighting men to be 2639. Undosurea to Secret Letters fnnjL India, 24 Nov. 1857, 
p. 512. 

“ Lord Roberts, vol. i. pp. 258-9 ; Bourcliier, p. 81. 
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surrounded it bore marks of having suffered terribly at the 
hands of the Gujars. All the houses had been gutted; every 
article of property had been plundered ; the bullocks had been 
driven away/ Early next morning Greathcd continued his 
march, scattering the rebels like spray, and driving the 
mutineers before him. A village called Khhrja'was passed, 
the inhabitants of which were believed to be rebels and 
murderers: but the soldiers' eagerness for vengeance was 
checked by the civil officers accompanying the column, who 
were unwilling that the innocent should suffer with the guilty, 
and feared lest severity might exasperate a loyal regiment 
which included many kinsmen of the villagers.^ Aligarh 
was found unoccupied, save by a few Ghazis, who were hunted 
down and killed by the cavalry. Leaving a detachment 
to hold it, Greathcd piished on uj) the Trunk Eoad, his 
troops burning villages and oven shooting down unarmed 
peasants on the wa}^^ As he advanced, a succession of letters 
written in every language, living and dead,^ poured in upon 
him from Agra, beseeching, commanding him to hasten at his 
utmost speed, to succour that place. The fact was that an 
army of mutineers from Central .India, reinforced by mutineers 
from Gwalior and Delhi, was hovering in the neighbourhood of 
the fortress, and all the old terrors of the garrison' had revived. 
Greathcd and his officers read these letters with a mixture of 
amusement and contempt. They felt sure that the authorities 
of Agra, with a strong fort and a sufficient garrison to protect 
them, were exposed to no such jiorils as they had themselves 
successfully overcome at Delhi. Nevertheless Greathcd felt 
bound to turn aside. At midnight on the 8th of October, he 
sent on his cavalry and horse-artillery, with orders to proceed 
by forced marches to Agra. At four o’clock on the following 
morning he pressed on himself with the infantry. Early on 
the morning of the 10th he crossed the Jumna under the walls 
of the fort, having marched forty-four miles in twenty-eight 
hours.® “ Those dreadful-looking men must be Afghdna,” 

^ Bndomres to {Secret Leiterrs from, India, 24 Nov. 1857, p. 84. 

2 Friend of India, Nov. 11, Doc. 9,1858 ; Bourchier, p. 79 ; Sir G. Campbell’s 
Memoirs of my Indian (Jareer, vol. ii. pp. 253-4. 

® Col. H. A. Ouvry's Cavalry Exjperiences,^ pp.^l65-6 ; O. H. S. G. Aasou’s 
With II.M, ^th Lancers during the Indian Mutiny, p, 177. 

* Bourchier, p. 97. 

• Greathed’s despatch (Pa/rl. Pajiers, vol. jcliv. 1857-58, Part 3, p. 20). 
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remarked a lady to a civilian, as slie watched the jaded, war¬ 
worn, sun-dried soldiers of tlie 8th Queen’s tramp wearily over 


the bridge.^ 

Greathed was informed on his arrival that the enemy had 


retired t>eyond a stream nine miles distant. The 
chief of tho*Intelligence Department had done his 


Battle of Agra. 


best to procure information: but Colonel Cotton had deliber¬ 


ately withdrawn his vedettes and patrols; and the commandant 


of the militia, who warned him that the enemy were approach¬ 
ing, was snubl)ed for his pains.^ Greathed accepted without 
enquiry the information which was given him. The inmates* 
of tlie fort, relieved fi'om their fears, were congregated outside 
the southern gateway, to see their defenders pass by. The site 
which Greathed selected for his camp was the parade-ground, 
about a mile and a half south of the fort, bordered on its 


further side, at the distance of six hundred yards, by high 
crops. I’lic guns were parked ready for*use; but Greathed 
neglected to post piquets, and went off to the fort. The camp 
was marked out, and the men breakfjisted. Some then lay 


down on the ground, and went to sleep. Others moved about, 
talking to their frieiids of the garrison. Crowds of natives 
from the town were flocking round the camp, and among them 
were four jifgglers, who walked up, tossing thetr balls into the 
air and catching them, toAvards the tents. Suddenly flinging 
away their balls, they drew swords, and pushed in, striking out 
right and left. Simultaneously two troops of cavalry emerged 
from the crops, and a number of round shot crashed into the 
camp, liut it was impossible to take soldiers like those by 
surprise. An officer galloped off to fetch Greathed. The 
infantry instinctively sprang up, and seized their muskets; the 
cavalry ran to saddle their horses; the artillery manned their 


C. Raikes’s Notes on the Revolt, p. 70. 

“ March riullipps, the magistrate of Agra, says that he him.self and Mtiir, the 
chief of tile Intelligcuco Dcpartinont, liad done tlieir ntniost to procure through 
spies “ speedy and certain intelligence of the movements of the rebels,” but that 
Colonel Cotton had doliiicrately withdrawn the vedettes and patrols (C. C. 
Seymour’s How J mm iho Intluin Mutiny Medal, pp. 155, 157-8). “Many 
natives,” says Mr. Thornhill (Indian Mutiny, p. 292), “very i-eliahle, had ex¬ 
pressed their belief that the rebel force was still on our side the Khara Nuddee, 
and much nearer to us than ^he authorities had any idea of. These statements 
were communicated to the Government, hut met with no .attention, nor wiis more 
regard paid to the representations of the officer commanding the militia,” etc. 
See also Mallesou, vol. ii. p. 98, note. 
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guns. Meanwhile the members of the garrison who had gone 
to visit the camp, were rushing back panic-stricken to the fort 
with such headlong violence, many of them galloping on the 
artillery horses, which they had purloined, that the officers 
who were trying to get to their regiments could hardly make 
head against the torrent. The first comers saw a number of 
independent combats going on. The enemy’s cavalry had 
begun the battle by charging the British aitillcry, but were 
hurled back instantly by a squadron of the 9tli Luncei’S. On 
the right the 8th Queen’s and two regiments of Punjab infantry 
were getting under arms: the 7 5th, many of them in their 
shirt-sleeves, were forming square to oppose a charge of rebel 
horse; and on their left a troo]) of horse-artillery and Bour- 
chier’s battery had already opened fire. When Grcathcd rode 
on to the ground, he deployed his infantry into lino, and sent 
Lieutenant Watson with three squadrons of Punjabi cavalry to 
tuin the enemy’s left flank. The British infantry suftcred 
severely from the fire of the enemy’s heavy guns. Fortunately, 
as they were beginning; to give way, Captain Pearson came 
hurrying up from the fort with his battery to reinforce them; 
the enemy were driven back; .and Watson, charging at the 
right moment, threw them into complete disorder. They were 
already in full* retreat along the Gwalior road \ilhen Colonel 
Cotton, with the regiment which had fought at Sachota, 
joined the pursuers, <g,nd, as senior officer, assumed command. 
The pursuit was continued for seven miles. The enemy lost 
all their baggage, guns, and ammunition. It was they, in fact, 
who had been surprised.^ 

For the next three days the column halted at Agra. While 
Oct in 4 there, Hope Grant received a letter from 

iiopt) Graiit the Secretary to the Government of the North- 
to winmand Western Provinces, informing him that he was to 
Greathod'8 come dowii, and take command of it. “ You are 
to come on at once, wrote the Secretary, “ m the 
mail-cart, if possible.” Hope Grant would have been delighted 
to go, but ho could not understand what authority a secretary 
had to give him such an appointment. General Penny, how¬ 
ever, who had succeeded to the command at Delhi, reassured 

<1 

^ Oreathed’s despatch ; Bourchier, pp. 100-5 ; 'isl/ihoxvih 'ilVH Indian Mutiny, 
pp. 291-304 ; A. C. Kohertson’s MatnorMsof Sir Ji, II, (Jrcatiicd, pp. 71-2, 94-5 ; 
Lord Roberts, voL i. pp. 273-6. See App. 0. 
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him; and, by travelling night and day, he overtook the column, 
which had left Agra three days'before, at Firozabad. All ranks 
gladly welcomed him as their leader. On the 26 th of October 
he reached Cawnpore; crossed the Ganges on the 30th; and 
marche(fj by order of the Commander-in-Chicf, to Banthi'ra, a 
village in the plain beyond the Baiii bridge, where he waited 
to take his part in the coming operations for the relief of 
Lucknow. 

Meanwhile other operations for the i cduction of the country 
round Delhi were being carried on. Before the Qp^rations of 
close of September, General Van Cortlandt had van cortiamit 
succeeded in restoring order in the districts to 
the north-west. On the 2nd of October, Brigadier Showers 
led out a column from Delhi to reduce the western and south¬ 
western districts, and returned on the 19th, after burn¬ 
ing a number of villages, taking three forts, about seventy 
guns, and treasure to the amount of* seventy thousand 
pounds, and capturing two rebel princes.- Before 
long, however, news arrived from ,Kdjputana, 
which obliged General Penny to send another column into the 
field. 

For some weeks after the critical events in June, Bdjputdna 
had remainerl comparatively quiet. After Geofge j^p^rospfct 
Lawrence had once impressed the population with ot affairs iu 
the belief that he was determined to Jkcep the 
up])eT hand, he was able to rely not only upon the good 
behaviour, but also to some extent upon the loyal support of 
the respectable classes, even including Mahomedans.^ There 
was, indeed, a strong Mahomedan faction in Jcypore, which 
eagerly desired the success of the Delhi mutineers. But it 
was only from the dregs of the civil ijopulation and the soldiery 
that Lawrence had to apprehend serious danger. In August 
a number of prisoners escaped from the Ajmero gaol, and some 
of the Bombay troops stationed at Nusseerabad and Nec- 
much mutinied. In these three cases, however, authority 
speedily and easily vindicated itself. The most serious 
troubles which arose, were due to the sympathy of troops 

Hojie Grant, pp. ISQ-T.'k; Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 288. 

*■* Btackwoixi's Magazine, Juii<>1858, p. 719. 

* It is worth while to remark that trade and agriculture went on as usual, 
and that the land revenue was collected in full. Enclosures to /Secret Letters 
Jrwn India, 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, p. 580. 
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in the service of native princes with the mutineers of the 
sepoy army. 

On the 22nd of August the bulk of the Jodhpur legion, 
which was quartered at Erinpura, mutinied. Next day they 
were joined by two detachments of their comrades, who had 
lately been repulsed in an attempt to murder 
some of the Europeans at Mount Abu. The whole 
force now marched out of Erinpura, and, near Pdli, defeated an 
army which the loyal raja of Jodhpur had sent against them. 
►Some days before, Lawrence, who was then at Ajmere, had 
heard what had taken place.^ The troops which ho had at his 
disposal were very few ; but he know that his authority would 
bo lost unless he made some attempt to punish the mutineers. 
He therefore marched against a fort which they had occupied. 
Finding that it Avas too strong for him to take, and that he 
could not persuade them to come out and fight, he fell back on 
Ajmere. The legion then marched in the direction of Delhi. 

On the 10 th of November a column under Colonel Gerrard 
started from that city to deal Avith them. At ICanaud, which 
ho reached on the 15th, Gerrard received information which 
led him to believe that he Av'ould bo able to bring them to 
action on the morroAV. Next morning, therefore, he pushed 
on for the viHage of Nariu'il. The road was so deep with 
sand that the guns could hardly be dragged along, and the 
infantry had to haltsagain and again to give them time to 
come up. Ten hours Avero consumed in marching twelve miles, 
and the men chafed angrily at a .delay which, they feared, 
would alloAV the enemy to escape. They were soon to find, 
however, that this very delay was the most fortunate thing 
that could have happened to them. At eleven o’clock in the 
morning they reached a village about two miles from Narniil.*^ 
This place was so strong that, if the enemy had held it, they 
could not have been dislodged, except at the cost of much 
bloodshed. As a matter of fact, they had occupied it on that 
very morning; but their leader, concluding from the non- 
appearance of the British that they were not coming at all, 
and too heedless to take pains to verify his conjecture, had 
abandoned it! 

^ J<!nclosuTCs to tSecrct Tjcttern from Indut, Jom. ISfiS, p. 791; SirG. LaAATcnce’s 
Forty-three Years' Service in India, pp. ‘285*6, 289-94. 

® Blackwood's Magazine, Jnne, 1858. 
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Gorrard halted for a short time to recruit his men. They 
were eating the food which tliey had taken with 
them, and drinking their grog, when they saw a Kaniid?^ 
little cloud of dust rising over some sloping 
ground *in their front. In a few moments they discerned 
masses of horsemen through the dust. Presently a shot 
whizzed over their heads. No time was lost in replying to the 
challenge. The British advanced steadily ; their artillery threw 
a shower of grape and round shot into the rebel ranks; and 
now the loud “ Shabash ” ^ of the Guides, and the flash of 
sabres and tulwars amid a cloud vf dust on the right showed 
that a cavaliy combat had begun. Tlie enemy’s hoj semen met 
the shock of the Guides and the Carabineers right pillaritly, 
but were, notwithstanding, overpowered and hurled back; the 
victors, wheeling to the left, swoo])ed upon the gunners and 
cut down all that stood their ground; the Ist Bengal Fusiliers 
overpow'ered the infantry and captured the guns; and the 
Mooltani horse, charging the rebel right, completed the rout. 
Gerrard pressed on in pursuit; but,,as ho was sitting con¬ 
spicuous on his white Arab, his red coat covered with decora¬ 
tions, a rebel aimed deliberately at him, ami wounded him 
mortally. At this moment, the Fusiliers dashed into the rebel 
camp, and captured two more guns; but presently they were 
withdrawn, to support the Bi'itish artillery, who were opening 
fire agairist Narmil. The enemy took again, threw the 

Mooltanis into confusion by a sudden charge, and recovered the 
guns; but the Guides and Fusilieis came to the ie.scue, expelled 
them from some buildings which they still held, and won the 
battle,^ 

Next day the troops rested. On the 23rd they came to a 
town, called Paltauli, and were there Joined by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Seaton, who had been a])pointed to succeed Gerrard. 
Under his command they returned to Delhi, to prepare for a 
fresh campaign. 

The people of Delhi had expiated, many times over, the 
crimes of the mutineers. Tens of thousands of 
men, and women, and children were wandering, imiu iilur itn 
for no crime, homeless^ over the country. What 

^ “Hurrah.” 

2 Blacktvovd, pp. 721-4 ; Purl. Papers, vol. xliv. Part. 4, pp. 

9-14. 
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they had left ])ehind was lost to them for ever; for the soldiers, 
going from house to house and from street to street, ferreted 
out every article of value, and smashed to pieces whatever 
they could not carry away. A Military Governoi’ had been 
appointed; liut he could do little to restrain the passions 
of those who surrounded him. Natives were brought forward 
in batches to be tried by a Military Commission or by Special 
Commissioners, each one of whom had been invested by the 
Supremo Government with full powers of life and death. 
These judges were in no mood to show mercy. Almost all 
who wore tried were condemned; and almost all who were 
condemned were sentenced to death. A fo\ir-square gallows 
was erected in a conspicuous place in the city; and five or six 
culprits were lianged every day. English officers used to sit 
by, puffing at their cigars, and look on at the convulsive 
struggles of the victims. Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, a civilian 
whose house liad been gutted by the mutineers, and who, to 
do him justice, would never have turned his back, in the days 
of their triumph, upon,, any number of them, was foremost in 
the work of retribution. One anecdote will show the terror 
which he inspired. An English lady happened one day to be 
inspecting some ornaments which a native jeweller hatl brought 
to her. Thinking that the prices which he asked for them were 
too high, she exclaimed, “ I will send you to Metcalfe Sahib.” 
In a moment the man had fled, leaving all his goods behind. 
To many, however, it seemed that riot nearly enough had been 
done to avenge the massacres of the 11th of May, and to 
vindicate the outraged majesty of the imperial race. There 
were men,—and among them was James Outram,—who urged 
that the accursed city should be rased to the ground. 

But there was one who pleaded, in fearless and earnest 
tones, for justice and for mercy. In many a letter to the 
Governor - General and to the authorities at Delhi, John 
Lawrence insisted that the great mass of the citizens had had 
nothing to do with the rebellion, and should be encouraged to 
return to their homes, that martial law should cease, and 
plundering be summarily stopped. He gained his end at last. 
In February, 1858, the Delhi territory was transferred to the 
Punjab Government: the citizens tame back; and the whole 
population of the district gradually learned to fool that they 
were under a strong and merciful rule. 
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About the same time the fate of the King was decided. For 
some months he had lain in .a miserable room in the palace; 
and rude visitors had thronged to stare at or to insult him. 
Fortunately for himself, ho was so old and had suflbred so 
much that he was almost indifterent to his shame. 

On, the 27tTi of January he was brought before ' 

a court-martial, and put upon his trial for rebellion and for 
complicity in the murder of liuropeans. The trial lasted more 
than two months. The substance of the King’s defence w^as 
that ho bad l)een a mere instrument in the hands of the 
mutineers. On the 29th of March he was found guilty, and • 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. The 'entcnee was just; 
for the King had not saved, as ho might have done, the lives 
of those who had been brought captive to his palace.* He was 
transported to Ivangoon; and there, on the 7th of IS'ovcmber, 
1862, he dicd.i 

As the recapture of Delhi had produced no traiiquillising 
results in the surrounding districts, it is not 
surprising that it had failed to do so in remoter 
parts of the country. It was indeed the turning- 
point of the war, and from the moment when it took place the 
British felt conlident of ultimate victory; but it did not give 
a death-bloAAf to the cause of the rebels, it sinlply made their 
ultimate subjection possible. If it had been much longer 
delayed, the anarchy which still prevailc^i*might no doubt have 
become far worse; but, as a matter of fact, the only positive 
and \uimistakcable benefits which resulted from it were the 
removal of the strain under which the loyalty of the Punjab 
had nearly given way, and the overthrow of the hopes which 
might have induced waverers to rebel. For some time the 
very fact that the city had fallen was siihply disbelieved by the 
natives, who regarded the salutes and the illuminations with 
which the event was celebrated as the last desperate device 
by which the Feringhees hoped to make it appear that they 
had recovered their ascendency.^ From the frontier of the 

^ Life of Lord Lawrence, vol. ii. pp. 243-62 ; Montgomery •Martin, vol. ii. 
pp. 451-60 ; Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, Fob. 1858, p. 266 ; 
Oeneral Report on the Administration of the Punjab Territories for 1S56-7 
ami 1857-8, p. 89, par. 127 ‘^Evidence, taken before the Cmrt appointed for the 
Trialof the King of Delhi; QnnhUl Magazine, July-T)co. 1862, pp. 528-34 ; etc. 

Pari. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), I’art 3, p. 484 ; /'. M. It, p. 142, 
par. 75 ; Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, 24 Nov. 1857, pp. 155-6, 192. 
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Punjab down into the heart of Bengal, from the Himalayas to 
the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, Northern British India 
was still overrun by mutineers and rebels. The spirit of dis¬ 
affection had even flown across the Bay of Bengal. Symptoms 
of disquiet began to appear in the newly annexed province of 
Pegu: the courtiers of the King of Burma urged him to seize 
the opportunity for attacking the jxjwer which had humiliated 
him ] and, if he had not had a shrewd idea of its reserved 
strength, he would have l)ecn roa<ly enough to follow their 
advice.^ It was left for the now Commandcr-in-Chief, Sir 
Colin Campbell, to paralyse the surviving energies of the 
uprising, the first and moat appalling shock of which had been 
soamightily withstood by the heroes who had appeared before 
him that it had not utterly destroyed the imjjerial fabric. 

Sir Colin Cam])bell had been a soldier for forty-nine years. 

lie had served in the Peninsula and w'ith the 

Ciii^ibei!. Walchcren expedition; ho had led a forlorn ho ])0 
at the storming of St. Sebastian ; ho had served 
in the American War^ of 1814, in the West Indies, in the 
Chinese War of 1842, at Chilianwala, at Gujrjit, against the 
hill-tribes of the north-west frontier, and in the Ci’imea. lie 
was a man who, like Charles Napier, could not help loving war 
for its own sake, even while he knew its honors; a man whose 
heart beat stronger on the day of battle; a general who could 
inspire his soldiers . with his own spirit, because, when he 
harangued them, the glow on his check and the tremor of his 
voice told how strongly his own nature was stiiTod. He was 
not a heaven-born general. Ho was not such a thorough 
scholar in the art of war as Havelock, lie had not the won¬ 
derful dash, the power to put everything to the hazard for a 
great end, the absolute fearlessness of responsibility which 
belonged to John Nicholson. But for the woi‘k he was called 
upon to perform, a work requiring methodical and precise 
movements, extraordinary care for details, and close super¬ 
vision over the distant operations of a number of lieutenants 
working independently of each other, few commanders could 
have been better fitted. He set such a high value upon dis¬ 
cipline that he could not brook hearing officers of rank ill- 
spoken of even when they had shown themselves hopelessly 

^ Endosiires to Secret Letters from Indiu, 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, p. 820 ; Jun, 
1858, pp. 1, 10. 
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incompetent; ^ yet he always manifested that care for the 
safety and comfort of soldiers which, when it follows a strong 
discipline, never fails to win their attachment. He had fought 
his life’s battle too right gallantly. Harassed by poverty for 
many years, he had welcomed the tardy accessions to his for¬ 
tune mainly because they enabled him to provide better for a 
dearly loved sister. He had never married; but his relations 
with this sister, and with his old, tried friends, show what a 
power of love he had. No commauder-in-chief more acceptable 
to the mass of Anglo-Indian officers could have been selected. 
Many of them already knew his appearance well, his strong, 
spare, soldierly figure, his high, rugged forehead crowmed by 
masses of crisp, grey hair, his keen, shrew'd, kindly, honest 
eyes, his firm mouth with its short, trim moustache, his ex¬ 
pression denoting a temper so excitable, yet so exact, so 
resolute to enforce obcdioiicc, yet so genial, so irascible, and so 
forgiving. His character docs not leave so sharp an impression 
upon the mind as that of other actors in the Mutiny ; yet it is 
one which is more appreciated the hotter it is known. 

Sir Colin Avas at Calcutta, busily preparing to open his 
campaign, when he received from Lucknow’ new^s 
which warned him that he must not lose a Uif f^urknow 
moment, if ho wished to avert a great disaster.- 
It wdll be remembered that only a small pai*t of the force 
which Outram and Havelock commanded’, had been able to 
enter the entrenchment on the evening of the 25th of Sep¬ 
tember. A detachment w’Jiich had been left behind at the 
Fan'd Bakhsh made its way in early on the following moriiing. 
About the same time the enemy, catching sight of 
the rear-guai'd, opened fire upon it. ^ Colonel 
Robert Napier was sent to the rescue, and by the morning of 
the 27th all the survivors of the force, with the exception of 
the detachment that had been left to hold the Alambagh, had 
joined Inglis’s old garrison. 

The two Cenerals had entered the entrenchment with the 
resolve of at once withdrawing the garrison to a place of safety. 
Circumstances, however, soon forced themselves u]jon Outram’s 
attention which mtide hj^ fear that it would be impossible to 

^ Russell's Diwnj m, India, vol. i. pp. 395-6, 

^ Blackwood’s Magazine, Oct. 185.S, p. 485,—Art. “Lord Clyde's Campaign in 
India.” 
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do so. He was told that means of transport for the women 
and children, the sick and wounded, could not be provided. 
He saw that, oven if this difficulty could be overcome, his army 
would not be strong enough to escort them to Cuwnpore. At 
the same time he feared that his stock of provisions was too 
scanty to last until his people should be relieved. His anxiety, 
as he thought of what might befall them, was intense. One 
night, when his private secretary happened to come into his 
room, he saw him kneeling upon the bed, with his head on the 
pillow, absorbed in prayer. 

These doubts were solved a few days after he entered the 
Residency. Meantime he had to devise some plan for accom¬ 
modating the multitude under his command. Accordingly he 
determined to seize and occupy the palaces on the bank of the 
river. He succeeded without much difficulty in doing this. 
Havelock was placed in command of these new posts; while 
Inglis continued responsible for the old garrison, now consider¬ 
ably reinfoiLcd. The officer who had been left in charge of 
the Alambagh on the 25th of September Avas directed to hold 
it as long as possible, since it Avould be invaluable as a halting 
place for a relieving army. Biiffled in his resolve to withdraw 
the garrison, Outrani dotermiood to leave the 00th regiment to 
strengthen it, and to march back with the rest of the force to 
Cawnpore. On the 4th of October, however, he ascertained 
that the amount ef food still remaining had been under¬ 
estimated, and that, by dint of great economy, he would be 
able to make it last for some Aveeks longer. The enemy, ho 
found, Averc too strong to alloAV him to withdraw any of his 
force; and he therefore resolved to wait patiently until Sir 
Colin Campbell shouhl come to his relief. 

On the north and east the limits of the British position were 
now considerably extended. On the south and west it Avas less 
capable of being improved. Still, even hero new posts were 
occupied; outposts were taken and held on the road leading to 
the iron bridge ; and the old defences were repaired and now 
batteries constructed. The enemy, on their part, had by no 
means given up the struggle. It Avas true indeed that they had 
been obliged to fall back so far that their musketeers could no 
longer fire as effectively as before.' They continued, however, 
to throw cannon-shot into the entrenchment, and carried on 
mining operations as vigorously as ever. Large bodies of 
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mutineers from Delhi had reinforced them; and if Outram and 
Havelock had been much longer delayed, these new assailants 
must have overwhelmed the defenders of the Residency. But 
the garrison now felt themselves too strong to remain merely 
on the defensive. Day after day they sallied forth, spiked 
guns, and destroyed houses and batteries, while they repeatedly 
took possession of the enemy’s mines, and destroyed his miners. 
In other respects too their condition during the blockade was 
better than it had been during the siege. The advent of Outram 
and Havelock had taken a load off the minds of Inglis and his 
people; and all now believed that, however long and weary 
might be the time of waiting for relief, relief would surely 
come at last. Their material condition, however, jvas still 
wretched enough. By slaughtering their gun-bullocks they 
would have just enough meat to maintain strength for working 
and fightir^, , They would be able, loo, tp make their grain 
last by reducing the rations. But, as they had no bakers, they 
wore obliged still to eat cliapattics instead of bread. In con¬ 
sequence of this, many suffered from diarrhoea and dysentery; 
while the want of vegetables caused scorbutic affections. The 
miseries of the sick were aggravated by the crowded state of 
the hospitals^ Those who were not absolutely incapacitated 
for duty became w'cak and ailing, and, having no tobacco, were 
driven to smoko leaves, tea, and even the bark of trees. They 
wore hiirassed by continual night-duty, ^fhe cold autumn air 
penetrated their thin summer clothing. Inspired by the ex^ 
ample and the sympathy,of the generals, they sustained all 
these hardships without complaining, fought gallantly and 
worked faithfully, like British soldiers. But hope long de¬ 
ferred made their hearts sick. October ^rew towards its close, 
and still there was no news of Sir Colin’s coming.^ 

Sir Colin’s delay was due to causes beyond his own control. 
Before his arrival, the Government had prepared 
little for the equipment of the expected reinforce- prejSatioiui. 
ments or for their transport to the seat of war. • 

The railway was only open as far as Rdniganj, a hundred and 
twenty miles from Calcutta; and the remainder of the journey 

to Allahabad, the base for all operations against Lucknow, could 

• • 

1 Marslinian, pp. 418-20, 427-34; Gubbins, pp. 334-45, 355-78 ; of 
Outram, vol. ii. pp. 237-57 ; Iinics's Lucknow and Oiufe in the Mntiny, pp, 
226-44. 
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only be performed along the Grand Trunk Koad, which was 
infested by bodies of mutineers and rebel hordes, who, en¬ 
couraged % the outbreak at Dinapore, had risen in Eastern 
Behar and the neighbouring province of Chutia Njlgpur.^ From 
the moment of his arrival, however, Sir Colin resolutely set 
himself to overcome these obstacles. He roused sluggish de¬ 
partmental officials to bestir themselves. He caused horses to 
be purchased for the cavalry and artillery; ordered guns to be 
cast, gun-carriages, harness, and tents to be made up, and rifle- 
balls to be manufactured and procurcil from England; sent for 
supplies of flour from the Cape; and engaged servants for the 
European soldiers. Finally, ho contracted for the transport of 
the troops from Rdniganj in bullock-waggons, and provided for 
their security by sending vsmall moveable columns to keep the 
road clear. These eftbrts were as successful as they deserved 
to be. Early in October reinforcements arrived from the Cape; 
and within the next fortnight more followed from England. 
On the 27th, Sir Colin, having seen them all duly sent on their 
way, started himself with his staff from Calcutta, 
caiwtt?Near Sherghati ho narrowly escaiied falling into 
the hands of a party of mutineers who happened 
to be crossing the road. On the 1st of November ho reached 
Allahabad. Kext day, after making arrangements for the pro¬ 
tection of the districts he was leaving behind him, he resumed 
his journey. On the same day one of the columns marching 
to the front gained a victory at Kajwd, a village 
Kajwd^^^ situated about twenty-four miles north-west of 
Fatehpur, over a rebel army which had threatened 
to break in upon the road.'^ On the 3rd Sir Colin arrived at 
Cawnpore. That city was exposed to a danger so serious as 
to make il right that he should reconsider his de- 
thScjicd. rfsion to advance in the first instance to the relief 
of Lucknow. Soon after the fall of Delhi, the 
Gwalior Contingent, refusing to be cajoled any longer by 
Sindhia, had accepted an offer made to them by the notorious 
Tdntia Topi to lead them against the English, and were now 
moving upon Kdlpi with the object of joining the Nana Sahib 
and the Dinapore mutineers in an attack upon Cawnpore. It 
was clear then that, if the Lucknow garrison could possibly 

* Pari. Papers, vol. xliv. (IS.'ir-SS), Parts 1 and 4, passim. 

2 Blackwood's Maijazine, Oct. 1858, j»p. 482, 48.5-7. 
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afford to wait a little longer for relief, Sir Colin would Lest 
serve the interests of the empire by proceeding first of all to 
deal these rebels such a blow as would place Cawnpore beyond 
the reach of danger. Outram himself, with characteristic un¬ 
selfishness, earnestly recommended the adoption of this course. 
“ We can manage,” he wrote, “ to screw on till 
near the end of November on further reduced 


rations ... it is so obviously to the advantage of the State that 
the Gwalior rebels should be first effectually destroyed that our relief 


should he a secondary consideration^^ ^ In spite of 
these facts. Sir Colin persisted in his original re¬ 
solve. Leaving General Windham with only five 
hundred Europeans and a few Sikhs to protect 
Cawnpore, ho proceeded on the 9th to join Hope 
Grant in the j^lain beyond Bam'. 


In .siiite ot 
Outiiiin’s 
.'KJvice, Sir 
Coliu resolves 
to relievo 
l-VWlfllOW 

before secur¬ 
ing Cawnpore. 


In order to ensure the success of tlio^operation which Sir 
Colin was now about to attempt, it was most important that 
he should receive cletailed information respecting the geography 
of Lucknow and its environs. Some days previously Outram 
had sent him a collection of maps accompanied by a despatch 
containing his own ideas as to the route which it would be 
advisable to^follow. Something more, however, was require.']. 
If only some intelligent European member of the garrison could 
manage to communicate personally with Sir Colin, explain the 
maps to him, and supplement from looftl knowledge the in¬ 
formation which they yielded, their A’^alue would be greatly 
increased. Bub so many, native spies had already been cap¬ 
tured by the enemy that an Englishman could hardly hope to 
elude them. It was impossible for a humane general to ask 


any man to volunteer for such a forlorn hope, when the penalty 
of failure would be death in some hideous and shameful form. 


Notwithstanding, a volunteer did present himself. 

Among the uncovenanted civil servants in the garrison was 


* OutraTn’.s Ueneral Orders, etc., p. 361 ; Life of Outram, \ol. ii. p. 258. 
This letter was addressed to (Japtaiu Bruoc, the lieiid of the Tiitclligenco Dop.'ft't- 
meut at Cawnpore •, and ()\drani told him to telegraph the substanee to Sir Colin. 
Sir F. Goldstnid says in a note to p. 257, “The dates show that there would have 
been ample time to have attacked the Gwalior troops and accomplishcil the advance 
on Lucknow (which their disi^rsion must have facilitate<l) between the receipt of 
this letter of Outram’s and the enfl of Novoml>er.” [A.s a luatlor of ].ict, though 
neither Outram nor Sir Colin hnew it, Outram had enough grain to last till 
the end ot Dccemher without any reduction of rations. See p. 279, note 1, 
supra.^ 
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a clerk named Kavanagh. He was a man of great physical 
Kavanagh Strength aiid iron nerve. The prominent features 
yoimiLeers of his character were a vanity and a self-import- 

to open com- , 

mniiications aiico SO prepostcrous as almost to amount to m- 
Snlmand Sanity.^ But almost anything can be forgiven to 
Sir Cohn. really brave man; and, for cool daring, the deed 
which Kavanagh was about to perform remains unsurpassed by 
anything which history can show. Believing that no man could 
be better qualified than himself to act as a guide to the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief, he persuaded a clever native spy named 
Kanauji Lai to accompany him, and then told Outram that ho 
was prepared to hazard the attempt. At first Outram could 
hardly believe in the sincerity of the proposal; then he pointed 
out the dreadful perils of the undertaking; but, when he saw 
that Kavanagh fully realised, yet did not fear them, his heart 
warmed towards him, and ho consented to let him go. Then, 
however, Kavanagh began to reflect on the ruin which would 
befall his wife and children, if ho should fail. “I vainly 
struggled,” he wrote, “to convince myself that it must bo done, 
till the convulsions of my heart were relieved by tears.” Still, 
he had no thought of going back from his word. Disguising him¬ 
self as a budmash, ho placed in his belt a pistol with which he 
resolved to commit suicide in case he should fall into the hands 
of the rebels. At half-past eight in the evening he was ready 
to start.', Outram and Napier warmly pressed his 
■ / hand as they bade him Cod-speed : and then he 
’ and his companion passpd out through the British 
lines. Crossing the river by a ford, they went up the left 
bank for a few hundred yards, re-crossed by the stone bridge, 
and entered the principal street of Lucknow. Fortunately the 
city was not lighted as brightly as usual. Passing out into 
the open country, they lost their way, and presently found 
themselves in the Dilkiisha park, which was occupied by the 
enemy. For some time they wandered about in dread of 

* There is proof enough of this in a little hook written hy Kavanagh, called 
How I won the Victr/rux Cross. J could make a most amusing coUectiou of ex¬ 
tracts from this work, if I had suiBcient space. After describing his great ad¬ 
venture, ho remarks, “For less than this names have descended from age to ago 
as if never to be obliterated from the heroic pages of history.” IIo then proceeds 
to compare himself with Aristomenes, Mucius, Iloratius Codes, and Decius, 
pointing out, however, that his motives were far purer than theirs. The book is 
really so entertaining that it ought to be better known. 
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Nov, 10. 


Sir Colin adopts 
Instead of in rrincipUs the 

route riiconi- 
’I «uiitfd by 
Outran!. 


capture. At last they came to a hut, entered it, and woke the 
occupants, who told them ho\^ to regain the road. About 
three o'clock in the morning they met a guard of 
sepoys. Kanauji Lai was terribly frightened, and 
threw ^way a despatch with which he had been entrusted. 
Kavanagh, however, explained that they were only going to 
visit a friend in a village some miles off, and coolly asked the 
sepoys to direct him on his way. They readily complied. 
After struggling on for about two hours longer, Kavanagh 
became so tired that he insisted on lying down to sleep. Pre¬ 
sently he was roused by a native challenge, “ Who goes there 1 ” 
A few moments of suspense followed ; and he found himself in 
the British camp.^ 

The route which Outram advised Sir Colin to foU(/w differed 
in part from that by vv’hich ho himself and Have 
lock had advanced to the Itesidency, 
crossing the canal at the Charbagh brklge, Sir 
Colin was to strike off eastward from the Alam- 
bagh as far as the Dilkiisha, cross the canal near that point, 
and thence pursue the route by whi^ the main column had 
advanced on the 25th of September. His chief engineer ad¬ 
vised him to adopt Havelock’s original plan,—cross the Ghmti 
and move itlong its farther bank to the Iron bridge. ThivS 
route led across open ground, where there were no strong posts 
to be taken, where his powerful artilleyy would have ample 
room to act, and where the enemy were not prepared to resist. 
Notwithstanding, Sir Colin decided to accept Outram’s advice 
in principle.- * 

On the afternoon of the following day Sir Colin reviewed his 
troops. The little army was drawn up in the 
centre of the great plain. It numbered some gir^CoUn 
throe thousand four hundred men. Peel’s sturdy 
sailors were there with their eight heavy guns. 

There wore artillerymen clustering round the guns which had 
come battered and blackened out of the combats on the Ridge. 
There were the 9th Lancers, Hope Grant’s gallant regiment, 
with their blue uniforms, and forage-caps encircled by white 

^ Mma I vmi ilie Victiyrla Grossy pp. 75-92, 

® Outram’s General OrrfJI',?, pp. 362-70 ; Iiiiies’s Lncl noto and Oude in 
the Mutiny^ pp. 254-5. Tf Sir Colin had adopted the Trans-Oumti route, could 
he have safely removed the women and children from the Residency '? General 
Innes has no doubt that he could have done so. 
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turbans. There were the Sikh cavalry, tall dark men, with 
piercing black eyes and well-chiselled features, curled black 
moustachios and silky beards carefully combed, wearing blue or 
red turbans and loose fawn-coloured robes, carrying silver- 
mounted firearms and curved scimitars, and riding gaily- 
caparisoned horses. Next to them, grouped 'round their 
standards, stood the 8th and 75th Queen’s, whose wasted 
ranks and weary air told what they had suffered in the summer 
campaign, and the 2nd and 4th Punjal) Infantry, who, like 
them, had followed John Nicholson to the assault of Delhi. 
All these, as the General rode past them, gazed at him silently 
and fixedly, as though trying to read in his face the quality of 
his generalship. But from the senied ranks of the 93rd 
Highlanders, who stood at the end of the line, there arose, as 
he came up to them, an enthusiastic shout of welcome; for 
they had learned to know his quality already in the CrimeaJ 
At sunrise next morning the army xvas juit in motion. After 
maT'ohing about three miles the advanced guard 
came under the enemy’s fire; but Captain 
Bourchier bi’ought his battery to the front, and 
replied promptly and effectively^ while Lieutenant Gough 
charged with a squadron of Hodson’s Horse, and c.aptured two 
of the guns as* the enemy were endeavouring M femove them. 
The troops advanced without further oj)position to the 
Alambagh, and halte^d under its walls. Sir Colin spent the 
next day in completing his arrangements. His 
army had been strengthened by successive rein¬ 
forcements, and now amounted to about five thousand men. 
Leaving three hundred to garrison the Alambagh, he resumed 
his advance on the morning of the 14th. The enemy were 
taken completely by surprise, and evacuated the Dilkiisha and 
the Martiniere almost without a struggle. Sir Colin then 
detached various bodies of troops to secure the ground which 
he had won; and although, before sunset, the enemy twice 
attempted to turn his position, they were easily repulsed. 
The men lay down to sleep without tents and with their arms 
by their sides. Next day Sir Colin signalled to Outram that 
he would begin his final operations on the morrow, and, in 
order to delude the enemy into tlie'belief that he would 

^ 0. J. Jones’s Recollections of a Winter Campaign in hulia in 1857 P- 50 ; 
'Blackwood's Ataganne, October, 18.^8, p. 489. 
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advance on the left, made a strong reconnaissance on that 
side.^ 

Early next morning the march began. After crossing the 
canal,, the army skirted the river-bank for about 
a mile; then threaded its way along a narrow Attack on the 
and tortuous lane through some thickly-wooded 
enclosures. The enemy had clearly been misled by Sir Colin’s 
reconnaissance; for they offered no opposition. At length the 
advanced guard reached a corner where the lane, passing 
through a village, turned sharply to the left. Winding 
round this point, they found themselves moving i)arallel to the 
Sikandar Bagh, which was only a hundred and twenty yards oft* 
on their right, and were suddenly deluged by a storm of bullets 
from that building and the houses.near it. Their situation 
was almost des})crate. The cavalry, jammed together in the 
narrow lane, ])rcveiited the infantry and artillery from 
advancing. “ If,” remarked a slaft-otilccr, these fellows allow 
one of us to get out of this alive, they deserve every 

one of them to be hanged.” Sir Coljn rode fearlessly to the 
front, withdrew the cavalry into the side alleys of the village, 
and directed a company of the b3rd lo line the enclosures 
bordering on the lane with skirmishers. The skirmishers 
returned the enemy’s fire, ami forced back the rebels who had 
collected outside the Sikandar Bagh: but the great castle 
appeared unassailable. The bank on the^sright side of the lane 
was so steep that it seemed impossible for artillery to ascend it. 
But nothing was impossibjc to the old Bengal Artillery. At 
this very bank Major Blunt and his troop rushed, and 
clambered up it, men and horses struggling with incredible 
energy ; then dashed at full gallop across an open space on the 
top between the Sikandar Bagh and a*scrai a hundred yards 
further up the lane, unlimbered, and opened fire on the former 
building. At the same moment the 93rd Highlanders came 
up, and drove the enemy out of the surrounding houses and 
the serai j and Travers, following with his heavy battery, 
dragged two eighteen-pounders through an opening which the 
sappers and minors had cut in the bank, and opened a fresh 
fire on the Bagh. In less than an hour a breach appeared. 
The bugle sounded the a.?8ault. A Sikh officer, waving his 
tulwar above his head, led the way. The Highlanders, their 
^ Hhu-hxcood, ]i. 491 ; Boiircliier, p. 131. 
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officers leading like gallant gentlemen, and tho ensigns holding 
up the colours to the breeze, followed, contending with tho 
wild Punjabis for the lead. One of the latter was the first to 
gain the breach, but was shot dead as ho entered it. High¬ 
lander who followed him stood for a moment in the breach, 
then fell forward, a corpse. An')ther and another met tho 
same fate. The fifth man. Lieutenant Cooper of the 93rd, 
leaped clear through the hole, and, closely followed by Colonel 
Ewart of the same regiment, Captain Lumsden,^ and about a 
dozen privates, Sikhs and Highlanders, ran along a path to the 
right through some high grass which covered the enclosure, 
and, approaching tho eastern side of the building, came upon a 
multitudjC of rebels. Tho latter, astonished at the daring of 
their handful of opponents, fled through one of the rooms into 
a court-yard behind; the British pressed after; and then 
followed a combat^ hand to hand. Cooper received a gash 
across the forehead, but not till ho had himself struck down 
many of the rebels. Ewart brought down six of them with 
six successive shots of. his revolver. Yet their inexhaustible 
numbers might have prevailed, if the remainder of tho storm¬ 
ing party, who had turned aside from the breach, and forced 
their way in, some through a dooi', others through a window, 
the iron bars of which they violently smashed in, had not come 
to tho rescue. The defenders were caught as in a trap; and 
volley after volley‘••of musketry tore through the surging 
throng. Then the air was rent by tho screams of the rebels 
for help, tho loud commamls of tlje officeis to go in among 
them and destroy them with tho bayonet, and the curses of 
the British soldiers, as, in answer to despairing appeals for 
help, they bade their victims remember Cawnpore. In tho 
midst of this awful scene a fire suddenly burst forth; and 
many rebels who sought an easier death by flinging them¬ 
selves upon the bayonets of their opponents, were remorselessly 
hurled back into the flames. A writhing heap of bodies some 
fire feet high lay upon the ground; ami wounded men, who 
could not extricate themselves from the hideous pile, hissed out 

^ Kavanagli, p. 106 ; J. A. Ewart’s xS'tori/ of a fitMie-r'a Life., vol. ii. p. 78 ; 
H. Bargoyne’s Hist. Reaerds of Uie 93rd {SutherJ^nd) Jliglilartdenrs, pp. 200-6. 
Captain Burroughs of the 93rd entered tlie breach before Ewart, but turned to 
the left. [It is not certain wlio was the first to eater the breach, or rather hole. 
See Bnrgoyne’.s work and Forbes-Mitchell {Reminisccncea of th^ Great Mutiny, 
p. 64).] 
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the foulest epithets at every British officer who approached. 
Those who had not yet fallenT’etreatcd into the towers at the 
angles of the building. One of these was so obstinately 
def(?h(J^d that it was necessary to bring up artillery; and then 
the fierce shouts of the victors, the sullen utterances of the 
vanquished were drowned in the deep thunder of the guns and 
the crash of masses of stone falling from the wrecked tower. 
Still from the topmost rooms there poured down an incessant 
musketry-fire: but the stormers forced their way up the stairs 
with fixed bayonets; and, though the caged rebels smote them 
wildly from above Avith their tuhvars, they could not escape, 
they could not repel the rising tide. Now those above rushed 
down in terror on i hose below, and left them no room.to strike : 
the corpses of the slain, pitched down from the windows above, 
fell with a dull thud upon the ground; and, when at sunset 
the horrid din was hushed, two thousand dead, but not one 
living rebel remained in the Sikandar Bagfi.^ 

The survivors of the stoi-ming party were drawn off, and 
moved on in the direction of the ivcsidcncy. The 
road traversed an oiien plain about twelve bun- 
dred yards broad. About five hundred and fifty 
yards doivn^ the road, and a hundred to the right of it, was a 
largo mosque called the Shah Naji'f, Avhich stood in a garden 
enclosed by a strong and lofty wall, and fringed by jungle and 
mud cottages. Sir Colin determined t«* carry this stronghold 
before nightfall; and accordingl}’^ Peel brought up his twenty- 
four pounders, mortars, jyid rocket-frames, and placed them in 
battery against it. The enemy, hoAvever, aiming securely under 
cover of the jungle, and behind the loopholes in the walls, 
replied with a biting and incessant musketry-fire. Moanw^hile 
the animals Avhich were carrying ammunition up the narrow lane 
from the rear, shrinking from the fire in their front, and 
shoved forward by those behind, got jammed together in a 
confused mass; and it was only along a bj'^-path, which an 
officer fortunately discovered, that fresh ammunition could* he 
at last supplied to the troops engaged before the Shah Naji'f. 
Even then, however, they could make no way. Sir Colin sat 

by them on his white horse, anxiously watching the struggle. 

* • 

^ Bourcliier, p. 142; T. H. Kavanagh’s Him I n\m the, Vivtorut Crms, 
pp. 104, 107-8 ; Hlackwwul, p. 40.‘{ ; Lord Uoterts, vol. i. p. 327 ; Normau’s 
Ijecture on the lldirf of Luckumo, p]i. 20-2. 
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He saw that the crisis of the battle,—of the campaign had 
come ; that for his army there was no retreat, though success 
seemed impossible; that he must succeed, or leave Outram, 
and Havelock, and their long-tried garrison to perish, p-^ther- 
ing his Highlanders about him, ho spoke a few words to them. 
He had not meant, he said, to expose them again that day. 
But the Shah Najif must bo taken: the artillery could not 
s\ibdue its fire; they must go forward then, and carry it at the 
point of the bayonet, and he himself would go with them. 
The regiment was ready, and formed in column on the plain. 
Then Middleton’s battery of the Royal Artillery came up, the 
drivers waving their whips, and the gunners their caps, dashed 
at full gallop through that unceasing storm of bullets close 
under the wall, unlimbered, and opened with grape; Peel 
fought all his guns with an unsurpassed energy ; and the 
veteraTis of the 93rd, their grey-headed General and his staff, 
and Adrian Hoy)e, their loved colonel, riding before them, 
marched with a great enthusiasm to do their part. But their 
enthusiasm spent itself in vain. The impregnable walls of the 
Shah Najif, enveloped in a cloud of smoke, frowned grimly 
down upon them; they could not advance j they would not 
retreat ; and at every discharge from the loopholes fresh 
victims fell. Hope and his aide-de-camp had their horses shot 
under them, and rolled over on the ground; two of the head¬ 
quarters staff were s’ljruck down ; and, as night was now fast 
approaching, Sir Colin, despairing of success, ordered the guns 
to bo withdrawn. At this moment Hope, followed by some 
fifty men, crept round through the jungle to the right, and was 
trying to find some weak point in the wall, when Sergeant 
Paton of the 93rd pointed out to him a narrow cleft which the 
fire of the artillery had 0 })cncd. One man was first pushed 
up by his comrades; the rest followed; and, finding to their 
amazement that hardly a rebel remained to oppose them, ran 
to the gate and opened it. The British, as they poured in, 
could just see the white dresses of the last of the fugitives 
disappearing through the smoke into the darkness of night. 
Outside, Sir Colin remained with his staff, his anxious face lit 
up by the lurid glare shed from the flames which girt about 
the doomed mosque. Suddenly, .above the infernal din of 
bursting shells and splinters falling from the walls rose the 
familiar Highland yell. Then his face grew bright again, and 
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ho moved off to make his arrangements for the night, for he 
knew that the Shah Najff was won.^ 

Meanwhile the garrison had been doing their utmost to 
co-operate with the men who were striving to 
reliev^hem. On the morning of the 16th, Have- 
lock, to who'm Outram had given the conduct of 
the operations, occupied the Farid Bakhsh. His 
object was to storm two buildings called the Harn-Khdna and 
the Steam-Engine House, and thus diminish the distance which 
Sir Colin would have to traverse. At about eleven o’clock he 
heard that the relieving force was attacking the Sikandar Bagh. 
Vincent Eyre then opened fire on the outer wall of the Farid 
Bakhsh and the buildings beyond it. At a quarter ^ast three 
two mines, which had been sunk under the Harn-Khdna, exploded 
with excellent effect. Havelock now felt that the way had been 
sufficiently cleared to allow the infantry to acf.. A few minutes 
later the bugle soundetl the advance : the ti'oopsyansAvering with 
a loud cheer, rushed to the assault; and soon both buildings 
were in their hjinds.*^ 

Sir Colin’s troops lay down in their ranks to rest. Before 
daybreak they were awoke by the city bells ring- 
ing loudly, and the enemy’s drums beating. No 
attack, however, followed. Sir Colin, thcreffirc, 
at once began his preparations for capturing the ® 
Mess-house and the Moti Mahal, the oi^ly strong 
places that still barred his approach to the imprisoned garrison. 
For several hours Peel bombarded the Mess-house. Bv three 
o’clock in the afternoon its musketiy was almost entirely 
subdued, and Sir Colin ordered it to be stormed. The rebels 
speedily fled ; and the storrners, encouraged by Captain Garnet 
Wolsclcy, pressing after them to the M(fti MahAl, within which 
they had taken refuge, forced an opening through the wall, and, 
after a fierce struggle, expelled them. Only a few hundred 
yards of ojien ground now separated the relievers from the 
relieved. A tempest of bullets from the Kaisar Bagh ^vls 
rushing over this .space; but notwithstanding, Outram and 
Havelock, Napier, Eyre, young Havelock, and four others 
started to cross it and welcome the Commander-in-Chief. They 
reached the Moti MahiHl in safety. Havelock, after shaking 

^ Bfackwoodt pp. 493-5 ; BourAiier, p. 144. 

Marshman> pp. 436-7. * 
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hands with Hope Grant, who was the first to congratulate 
him on being relieved, went up to the men, who cheered him 
enthusiastically. The old General was deeply moved by this 
sign of their regard. “ Soldiers,” he said, his eyes fillii^/with 
tears, “ I am happy to see you; soldiers, I am happy to think 
you have got into this place with a smaller loss than I had.” 
The party still had to cross a road to reach the Commander-in- 
Chief, whose quarters were in the Mess-house. Four 
u/o^Generais woro wouiidcd; and Havelock himself 

had a narrow escape. In a few moments, however, 
he and Oiitram joined their chief, and congratulated him upon 
the successful accomplishment of the relief of Lucknow.^ 

The garrison, however, had still to be withdrawn in the face 
of the vast force of the enemy. This operation 
thoffirrison*^’^ difficult a!Kl dclicato one; and while 

the .preparations were going 07i, every man in the 
relieviiig force ^vas on duty day and night. It was necessary 
to secure the entire left flank of the relieving army, in order to 


protect the passage of the women and children along the lane 
by which Sir Colin had himself advanced. He had already 
done something towards effecting this object by occupying on 
the 16th a large building, called the Barracks, to the south of 
the Sikandar Bagh. On the following day he 
seized and occupied a grouj) of bungalows near 
the Barracks, and an ignpoi'tant post, called Banks’s House, close 
to the canal, and thus cut off the enemy from all communication 


between the Kaisar Bagh and the Dilkiisha. The left flank 
was now secure. On the 19th the women and children, the 


sick and wounded were removed. A flying sap had been 
constructed, to sci een them from the fire of the Kaisar Bagh, 
while they were crossilig the open space between the Steam- 
Engine House and the Moti Mahdl. Between the Moti Mahdl 
and the Shah Najif they had to traverse a long stretch of plain, 
which was exposed to the fire of the enemy’s artillery and 
shjfrpshooters from the opposite bank of the Gi'imti. Sir Colin, 
however, posted gunners in the Moti Mahal and picked marks¬ 
men in the Shah Najif, who, by a steady cross-fire, kept them 
at a respectful distance ; and thus the women and children 
moved across unhurt.^ The men were‘amazed and indignant 


^ Marslimau, p. 439 ; Hope Grant, pp. 191-2 ; Blacl-wood, pp. 49.5-6. 

^ Blackwood,, pp. |93, 496-7'; Forbes-Mitchell, pp. 104-5, confirmed by infer 
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at hearing that they too must abandon the position which had 
become endeared to them from the very stubbornness with 

V 

which for nearly five months they had defended it against 
evei^S^tack. Outram, and Havelock, and many of the senior 
officer^carneatly besought Sir Colin to follow up his victory 
over the disheartened rebels, seize the Kaisar Bagh and at once 
re-establish British supremacy over Lucknow. Twelve hundred 
men, they argued, would then suffice to hold the city. Inglis 
undertook to defend the Eesidency against any odds, if only 
six hundred men were left to him.^ But Sir Colin had always 
regarded the Kesidency as a false position; ^ he insisted that 
four strong brigades would be required to hold Lucknow and 
preserve communication with the Alambagh; and he believed 
that every man iji his force would be needed for the relief of 
Cawnj)orc. On the 20th, 21st, and 22nd, Peel continuously 
bombarded the Kaisar Bagh. Three practicah^ breaches were 
made; and a spy reported that the inutiiTeersVvoro preparing 
to evacuate the city. But the chief’s resolve was not shaken. 
Hope Grant and othci* officers who ^hen differed from him, 
afterwards admitted that ho had been right. Nevertheless, it 
was certain that when the rebels saw his column in retreat, they 
would pluck up heart again and boast that, after all, they had 
forced the Iferinghees to abandon the capital* of Oiidh.*^ At 
midnight on the 22nd, Avhile the rebels in the Kaisar Bagh 
were thinking only of preparing to rep<3J^n assault which their 
opponents ha<l no intention of delivering, the garrison silently 
defiled out of the entrenchment and moved along the lane to 
the Dilknsha. The scene there on their arrival 
was one of the wildest confusion. Nothing had as 
yet been done to jirovide for the wants of the multitude of 
women and children.^ Early in the mdrning, while they were 

nmtion from Sii’ T). Baird, wlio served on Sir Cnlin’-s staff. Besides the anthoritic? 
to whicli I Inne referred ior the relief of Jmeknow, I have .consulted Sir Colin’s 
despatch {Calcutta Gazette Exty.^ Dec. 'll, 1857, pp. 4-9) and L'tj'e of Lard Clyde, 
vol. ii. pp, 1-20. • 

’ Life of Outram, vol. ii. pp. 270-7 ; Guhbins, p[>. 406-6 ; Hope Grant, p, 196 ; 
Lady Inghs’s JvvrvaL 

^ Enclosures to tk.aret Letters from India, 24 Nov. 1857, pp. 908-4. [(xeneral 
Innes {L\icknmo and Oude in the Mutiny, })p. 75-7) has demonstrated that the 
Residency was the best positii%i which Lawrence could have selected.] 

® Innefi's Lucknow and Onde in the Mutiny, pp. 258-9 ; Marshinan, pp. 440-1 ; 
Lord Roberts, vol. i. pp. 342-3 ; Life of Sir Hope Grant, vol. i. pp. 300-1. 

^ Blachtvood, p. 497 ; Bourchier, p. 159. 
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trying to settle down into their places, a well-known civilian 
might have been seen going up to one of the private soldiers’ 
tents, to ask after the condition of a sick man who lay within. 
The visitor was Martin Giibbins. Entering the tent, ho sj^ on 
the ground a dooly, on which General Havelock 
u^eiwk grievously ill.^ The veteran was indeed fighting 

his last battle here on earth. Weakened by the 
privations which he had undergone during the blockade, and no 
longer sustained by the excitement of campaigning, ho had been 
attacked two days before by dysentery. Ho was cotivinced 
that he had not strength enough left to throw ott‘ the disease. 
His son, whom alone ho would sutler to attend him, was sitting 
on the ground by his side, ministering to his wants. He knew 
that his (^ueen and nation appreciated what ho had done for 
them; ho did not suffer his heart to rebel because ho must die 
without enjoyin^the rewards that they were ju’eparing for him, 
without sceing/his wife and younger children again. “I die 
happy and contented,” ho said; “ I have for forty years so 
ruled my life that, wher^ death came, I might face it without 
fear.” Outram, w^ho came in to see him in the evening, has 
touchingly recorded what passed betw^een tlicm. “ I had a 
most affecting iiiterview with him,” he wTotc his tenderness 
was that of a bfbther. He told mo he was dying, and spoke 
from the fulness of his honest heart of the feelings which he bore 
towards me, and of thp^satisfaction with which he looked back 
to our past intercourse and service togethei*, which liad never 
been on a single occasion marred by a jflisagrccment of any kind, 
Nov 21 embittered by an angry word.” At half-past nine 

next morning he died.'-^ Soon afterwards the troops 
with their convoy marched for the Alambagh. There Idavelock 
was buried? “ On the low plain by the Alumbagh,” 
wrote a gallant soldier, one of the most distinguished 
of Sir Colin’s officers, who has left us an unsurpassed record of 
the campaign, “they made his humble grave; and Campbell, 
and Outram, and Inglis, and many a stout soldier who had 
followed him in all his headlong march, and through the long 
fatal street, were gathered there to perfoi’in the last rites to 
one of England’s noblest dead. As long as the memory of groat 


Nov. 2(3. 


* Gubbins, p. 417. Dooly—a litter on winch a sick or wounded soldier is 
carried. 

^ Maxblunan, pp. 444-6 ; of Outram, vol. ii. p. 278. 
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deeds, and high courage, and spotless self-devotion is cherished 
amongst his countrymen, so long will Havelock’s lonely tomb in 
the grove beneath the scorching Eastern sky, hard by the vast 
city.'^ie scone alike of his toil, his triumph, and his death, be 
regarded as ono of the most holy of the many holy spots where 
her patriot soldiers lie.” ^ 

Sir Colin was now anxious to start as soon as possible for 
Cawnpore, as ho had received no nows from Wind- 
ham for several days. He made up his mind to 'Jut ror 
leave Outram to occupy the Alambagh, and hold 
the rebels m check until he should be able to return and finally 
crush them out of L\icknow. At eleven o’clock on the morni»ig 
of the 27th he left the Alambagh with the convoy and an armv 
of some three thousand men. The low, tremulous sound which 
tells a soldier that artillery are at work at some distant place, 
was plainly to be heard. When Sir Colin rearhcd 

K ^ # * ICov*. 28. 

the Barn' bridge at evening, ho learned that c»nr- 
nonading had been hoard that day and the day before. The 
nows added greatly to his anxiety.’ 

Meanwhile great events had been passing at Cawnpore. Sir 
Colin, knowing the difficulty of the task which he ^irCoiiirs 
had imposed upon Windham, had laid down the nihUiu-tions 

. . , . . , . f Windham. 

most minutT) and precise instructions tor "his 
guidance. He was to occupy and strengthen the entrenchment 
which Havelock had constructed four mu.iths before ; to send on 
to Lucknow any European infantry that might join him; and, 
if the rebels should manifest a (lecidcd intention of attacking 
him, to make the most of his scarify force by extending it con¬ 
spicuously in advance of the entrenchment. But ho was on no 
pretence whatever to assume the offensive, unless there should be 
no other way of saving the enLrcnchmer>t from a bomliardment. 

Windham lost no time in setting labourers to work at the 
entrenchment. It was impossible, however, to convert it into 
a really defensible post; for it had originally been intended 
to serve as a mere i&e-de-pont. Moreover it was so clos^jly 
hemmed in by houses, gardens, and walls, that an enemy 
could easily approach it under cover, even with artillery, to 
within musket-range.® t 

« « 

* Black,ivootl, \i\\. 497-8. * M. p. 498 ; Bounsliicr, p. 162. 

* Sir John Aciyo’s licfcuce of Catonpore^ pp. 3-6 ; Pari. Papers, vol. xliv. 
(1867-58), Part 4, pp, 16-17. 
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Meanwhile Tantia Topi, who had been patiently biding his 
time, was preparing to take advantage of Sir 
mm-chflto' Colin’s departure. llis army, including the fol- 
loAvers of the Nana, who was with him, aniovn^itod 

WiiKlliani. n ^ 1 ,4-. 

to about twenty-five thousand men. Jjcaving a 
strong detachment to hold Kalpi, he crossed the Jumna on 
the 10th of November, and moved on towards Cawnpore, occu¬ 
pying the most important posts on his lino of march, and thus 
cutting otf Windham from all communication with the country 
from w'hich he drew most of his sup^Jics. The news of this 
movement made Windham so anxious that he wrote to his chief 
for leave to detain a jiortioii of the expected rcinfoi'cements. 
On the 14th he received an answer, authorising him to do so. 
Three days later he led out his troops to a position which 
covered the town on the west, and there encamped 
‘ ‘'■ the^i'in the manner ordered by Sir Colin.^ 

The permisjnon ^^hich he had received to add to the strength 
of his force had in some measure reassured him. 
This feclin|j, however, soon jxisscd away. Every 
day he looKcd out, hoping in vain to catch a 
glimpse of the advanced guard-of Sir Colin’s army returning 
triumphantly from Lucknow. Every hour he asked for letters 
from Sir Colin* himself; but after the 19th none came. The 
news that did reach him was of the gloomiest kind. On the 
22nd he heard that*,-;’ body of rebels had seized the Ikiiif 
bridge, and that an army was coming from Oudh to reinforce 
Tantia. Thinking that his chief might be in difiicultics, he 
sent a wing of a native regiment at three o’clock next morning 
to recover the bridge. On the same day a letter arrived from 
a commissariat officer attached to Sir Colin’s force, 
begging tlfat ten day’s provisions should be sent at 
once to Lucknow. Coupled with the fact that no despatch had 
been received from Sir Colin for three days, this request 
naturally suggested the fear that the Lucknow force was 
sutTounded by the rebels.'^ 

In these circumstances it behoved Windham to decide 
Ho conceives P^^^iptly upoii fiomc definite course of action. 

fin^rlntia more than seveu- 

foiiHifei ntia. hundred men, cotnpjscd mainly of detach¬ 

ments of European regiments, and ten guns. Ho knew that, if 
^ Mallesoii, vol. ii. p. 231; Ad ye, pp. 7-9. ® Jb. pp. 13-14. 
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■TAntia, with his large force and numerous artillery, were to 
attack him in earnest, it woukhbe impossible to save cither the 
town or the entrenchment by the kind of defence contemplated 
by fcKi; Colin. His one chance of success lay in boldly taking 
the initiative, and attcm])ting to destroy the enemy’s scattered 
posts in detail. With the view of doing this he had already 
prepared and forwarded for his chief’s approval 
a very skilful plan. Among the positions occu¬ 
pied by Taritia’s troojis were two villages,^ situated close to 
the Ganges canal, and within a long day’s march from Cawn- 
pore. Windham’s idea was to Like his force up the canal at 
night, pounce upon and destroy one or otlici of these posts, 
and then return to Cawnpore in time to I’epel any, counter¬ 
attack. Owing to the interruption of c«)mmunication with 
Lucknow, he received no answer to his request for Sir Colin’s 
approval.Then was the time for him, if his hclief in himself 
had only been strong enough, to show that he, had the heart 
to execute the jilan which he had had the head to conceive. 
Though, however, he had jiroved himsejf to be a soldier of ex¬ 
traordinary personal courage, he could not emlurc 
a test like this. No man indeed has any right to 
disobey the ^orders of a superior, unless he has u^cM'putin Mt 
reason to feel absolutely confident that, in doing 
so, he will succeed. No man who commits himself to such 
disobedience has any right to complaiiji'if, in the event of 
failure, the heaviest penalties are exacted from him. But our 
history would be other thap it is, if men had not arisen in great 
conjunctures who counted the hazard of such penalties as 
nothing, when measured against the glorious privilege of ren¬ 
dering a service to their country. 

Though Windham could not nerve hfmself to strike a really 
decisive blow, his nature was not one that could 
acquiesce in inaction. Still hoping to receive ot tiic Pandu 
authority to carry out his scheme, he resolved to 
be ready to do so on the first opportunity. Accordingly, f)ri 
the morning of the 24th, he bi'oke up his camj), and marched 
six miles in a south-westerly direction to a position close to the 
bridge by which the KAlpi road crossed the canfll. Instantly 
accepting the challengo^wirich this movement implied, TAiitia 
marched with a detachment from Akbarpur, one of the villages 
^ Sheoli and SlieordjDur. * Adye, pp. 10-11. 
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Nov. ‘JO. 


of which he had taken possession, and halted next day on the - 
right bank of the Pandu Naddi, at a point a little 
to the south-west of Windham’s position. Early 
next mornirtg Windham attacked and dcfeate^iim. 
Immediately after the action, however, he fell back 
upon Cawnporc, and selected a new encamping-gronnd at some 
brick-kilns near the Killpi road, which, in anticipation of the prob¬ 
able movements of the enemy, he regarded as more defensible 
than the old one. A despatch had come at last, informing him 
that all had gone well at Lucknow.^ He had only to hold out 
for a day or two longer, and his anxieties would be at an end. 
lie might be pardoned then for indulging himself with the 
hope that Tdntia would be too cowed by defeat to attack him 
again before the end of that time. 

Tdntia, however, Avas not in the least cowed. He had the 
„ wit to perceive that Windham would not have 

audacity of followed up a victorv by retreat unless he had felt 

Tiintisi » X »/ •/ 

it necessary to secure Cawnporc against attack ; 
and ho resolved that thjji,t attack should be speedily delivered. 

Next morning Windham made his troops stand to 
their arms, as usual. He was ignorant of the 
enemy’s intentions ; for so many of his spies Ir.ul lately been 
captured that the rest were afraid to venture out in search of 
information. His suspense, however, wjis soon terminated. 
About twelve o’clock, he was reconnoitring from the top of 
a house, he saw the smoke, and hefud the roar of an artillery 
more powerful than his own.‘^ Wltl\out delay, he moved off to 
make his dispositions for repelling the attack. 

Ordering Brigadier Carthew, who had played a prominent 
part in the battle of the previous day, to move to 
of t/hc right,‘’and defend the town on the side ajv 

preached by the BithVir road, ho sent the left 
brigade under Colonel Walpole up the Kalpi road, to engage 
the enemy’s right. He wo\ild have shown more judgement if he 
hj^i contented himself with defending his position at the brick¬ 
kilns;^ for so superior was Tdntia’s artillery^ that Walpole’s 


Nov. 27. 


^ A«lye, pp. ^ /L p. 22. 

® Witidhaui says he woulfl have done so if he hud uot unwisely ri'scinded an 
onler whicli ho had given for sending his Wigglige to the rear. Obsm'atmis 
mpported by TJocummta: being a .supplement to Col. Adye’.s Jhfence of Cajon- 
pore, p. 15, 

* TAutia had sixty or seventy guTis (fifty, arconling to Ad^c, p. 27), Windham 
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men were soon in danger of being overwhelmed. When the 
battle had lasted about an hSur, Windham, who had till then 
been engaged in watching Carthcw’s operations, returned to the 
loft M)rigade. At the critical moment, an officer w^ho com¬ 
manded at a village on his right front pusillanimously retreated, 
without orders and without a show of resistance: the bullock- 
drivers rapidly deserted: ammunition began to fail j ^ and 
Windham, seeing that success was impossible, determined to 
fall back on the brick-kilns, and sent an order to Carthew to do 
likewise. Carthew at first took no notice of the order. From 
the outset he had successfully maintjiined his ground, and he 
believed that he could and ought to maim iin it to the end. 
Presently, however, the order was reiterated; and, fueling the 
necessity of obedience, ho reluctantly withdrew his brigade.'^ 
What he saw on ai)proaching the brick-kilns, did not tend to 
soothe his irj'itatod feelings. The soldiery of the left brigade 
were hopelessly confused ; their tents an<l heav^’^ baggage were 
strewn about in disorder; their cattle had been driven away 
by the enemy. • 

The worst, however, was still to come. About five o’clock a 
staff-officer came to Windham with the news that the rebels 
were attacking the entrenchment. It was clejy that even the 
brick-kilns must now be abandoned. Windham accordingly 
sent an order to the officer whom he had placed in commainl 
there to retreat - and then, putting hin/self at the head of a 
detachment which had luckily just arrived from Fatohpur, 
attacked and forced back ihe rebels who were threatening the 
entrenchment, lie then rode to meet Carthew, and ordered 
him to return to his original position on the right, and thence 
to move to and occu])y the theatre. This building, which stood 
between the Bithiir road and the town, contained an abundance 
of clothing and stores. Carthew executed his order with skill 
and resolution, severely punishing the rebels who endeavoured 
to hinder him. The main body, on the other hand, had to 

only ten., Ih. ]>, is. Tilut.iii’s 1'orcc uniounted to alvont fourteen tlionsaiul 
tliseiplhu'.d soltliurs niul eleven thousand irregulars : Wiiidlnuu’s to about seven¬ 
teen hundred. Adyc,, p. 9. 

^ Windham thought th.at he could have covered the reimU'.al of his baggage 
but for this eoutreteiups. OhmniidwnSf etc., p. 15. Sir Coliu cliaiactei'iscil the 
conduct of the officer as pusilniuiAous ainl imbecile to tlio last tleirree, and said 
that it explained “much of what might otherwise have been injurious to Wind¬ 
ham's reputation.” Ib. p. 16. 

2 Malleson, vol. ii. p. 214, note. 
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abandon all their tents and baggage, and were harassed, as they 
retreated, by a severe musketry-fire. Many of them were raw 
recruits; and, as though they had not been sufficiently 
humiliated already, they disgraced their colours by rushing in 
panic to the entrenchment; broke open the stores; drank the 
wine intended for the sick; and smashed open their officers’ 
boxes in drunken fury.^ 

Expecting that the enemy would renew their attack on the 
morrow, Windham spent the night in anxious consultation with 
his officers. He himself undertook to defend the part of the 
town next the Ganges, on the left bank of the canal. Walpole, 
commanding .again on the left, was to defend the part, also on 
the left bank of the canal, that lay nearest to the brick-kilns. 
Brigadier Wilson was to guard the entrenchment. Carthew 
was to defend the Bithiir road, the key of the position, and 
thus to secure the stores and clothing intended for the women, 
children, and .invalids of the Lucknow garrison. The force 
which Windham set ap<art for the execution of this, by far the 
most important and difficult part of the contemplated defence, 
was wholly inadequate.^ 

Early in the morning the enemy returned to the attack.^ 

Nov ‘>8 Carthew took up his position at a .bridge sj>an- 
ning a nullah which ran in front of the theatre. 
For two hours and a half the enemy fiercely assailed him with 
their artillery; but lh6y could not dislodge him. At twelve 
o’clock he received an order to advance. Uis path ran up a 
level piece of ground about six hundred yards in length, at the 
opposite extremity of which the enemy h.ad posted three guns. 
The skirmishers pushed on g.allantly up to within a hundred 
yards of this point; but so destructive was the fire with which 
they were assailed from the guns and from the musketeers who 
occupied the houses on either side, that they could go no 
further. Undaunted by this failure, Carthew brought up two 
guns, which in a few minutes silenced the enemy’s fire; but, 
halting no cavalry to support him, ho was unable to fglloAv up 
his advantage. Meanwhile Wilson had in.ade a parallel advance 
on Carthew’a right against another battery. More successful 
at first than ^their comrades of Carthcvv'’s brigade, his skir- 

^ Ruiiscll, vol. i. p. 206 ; Maude and Shercr, vol. ii. p. 383 ; ForVes-Mitckell, 
p. 124, 

® See MallCson, vol. ii. i). 247. Adye, p. 30. 
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mishers charged the guns, and for a moment held possession of 
them, but, unsupi)orted by the main body, which had fallen 
too far behind, were attacked in their turn and destroyed. 
Wilsi^n himself fell; the main body was driven back on the 
entrenchment; and thus Cartliew’s right was exposed. The 
battle, however, was not yet lost. Windham had 'only to rein¬ 
force Carthew, and all might still go well. Sir Colin too was 
sure to arrive in a few hours; and then the issue would be 


placed beyond a doubt. 

Early that morning Sir Colin had resumed hi.s march from 


Bani. Every moment the sound of firing became 
plainer; but still there was no news of Wimlhain. 
Mile after mile Avas rpiickly traversed. Just before 


Sir Colin’s 
man'll to 
Cawnpore. 


noon a native ran forward from under a hedge, and handed to 


a staff-olficer a letter dated November 26, and addressed 


“Most urgent, to General Sir Colin Campbell, or any officer 
commanding ti-oops on the CaAvnpore tojirI.” Sir Colin read, 
and saw that Cawnpore had been attacketl. Presently another 
letter was delivered to him, and then another. Windham was 


hard pressed,—he had been obliged to Till back on his entrench¬ 
ment. Sir Colin’s thoughts soon Hashed upon the minds of his 
troops. Had tlic rebels broken down the bridge over the 
Ganges ? Perhaps there was a bare chance tlfsit they might be 
in time to prevent this crowning disaster; if not, they Avould 
be isolated in an enemy’s country. On t^ey pressed all through 
that long afternoon, becoming every moment more tired and 
footsore, yet still striving more impatiently to reach the goal, 
while the rumbling of tlie cannonade gradually deepened, as 
they neared it, into an angry roar, the gasping bearers staggered 
as they struggled to keep up with the troops, and the Avounded 
Avhora they carried, too Aveary noAv to-care Avhat might be the 
fate of CaAvnpore, groanetl, and died. At last Sir Colin, unable 
to boar the agony of suspense any longer, hurried on in ailvanco 
with the cavalry and hoi’se-artillery, and, leaving even these 
behind at Mangalwar, rode on at a galloi> with only his sta^F to 
escort him. As he approaclie.d the river, he coukl see that the 
bridge was still standing. In a fcAV minutes he Avas upon it, and, 
as bo .spuiTod across, the light of the setting sum Avas slied over 
the broad flood, but thgs ];iittlo was still raging u])on the further 
bank, and flames were rushing up above the city of Cawnpore.^ 


^ W. Munro’s Raiiiniscances of Military Service ivith Utfi 93r<l (Sutherleaid) 
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At the critical moment of the battle, the moment when 
Wilson's attack he,cl been repulsed, Windham’s 
thoSttie!'”^ generalship had failed. Ho had already sent 
supports to Walpole, whose task was conjpara- 
tively an unimportant one, and whoso original force had proved 
amply sufficient. But to Carthew, who was sustaining the 
chief burden of the fight, with whoso fortunes the fortunes of 
the entire army were bound up, he did not send a single man. 
In these trying circumstances, however, Carthew did not lose 
heart. He was obliged to fall back upon the bridge, and, when 
he reached it, he was isolated; but he still fought on. The 
enemy brought more and more guns to bear upon his position, 
and, swarming up in over increasing numbers into the surround¬ 
ing houses and gardens, assailed him and his little band with a 
terrible musketry-fire. Even tlien ho would not give in. Not 
until it became clear that, if he remained where he was any 
longer, he would be 'surrounded, not until he had proved that 
he could have won the battle if his General had not neglected 
him, did ho give the order to fall back upon tlie entrench¬ 
ment.^ 

By this time Windham was gi ving an account of his steward¬ 
ship to Sir Colin, who had ridden into the entrenchment a 
short time before. He had certainly not dorie all that might 
have been done. Ho had allowed the town, his baggage, and 
his stores to fall into,the hands of the enemy. On the other 
hand, he had succeeded, under circumstances of extraordinary 
difficulty, in preserving intact the two,vital points, the entrench¬ 
ment and the bridge over the Ganges.^ 

The night passed quietly. Looking out at daybreak, Tdntia 
saw that the plain beyond the further bank of 
29 Ganges* was white with the tents of another 

British army. Knowing that that army would 
soon be upon him, unless he could prevent it from crossing the 
river, he caused his artillery to open fire upon the bridge. 
Peon’s heavy guns and all the British field-batteries swiftly 
replied: for some time the banks of the river were overclouded 
with smoke; but the rebels were gradually overpowered, and 

HighlavderSt pp. 1^59-70 ; Bourchiur, pp. 162-3; Blackwwtdf p. 498; H. Nor¬ 
man's Lecture on the Jiduf uf Lvekmne, p. 33. f f 
^ Pari. Papers, vol. xliv. (18.57-rj8), l*art 3, pp. 23.'>-6. 

* Obeervatinns, p. 12. Win«lhani’.s iltspatcli-will be foiiml on p}>. 35-10 
of Adye’a work. 
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forced to abandon their attempt. Then the advanced guard of 

»Sir Colin’s army moved on to the bridge, and, 

followed by the women and children, the sick and 3 Tm.- ' 

wounded, the long train of baggage-carts, and 

the rear-guard, crossed the camd, and encamped ^ 

on the plain, hard by the entrenchment from which, five 

months before, another procession had issued forth to'die.^ 

The rebels, however, still clung resolutely to their position ; 
and Sir Colin knew that he could not attempt to women, 
dislodge them while the convoy remained to impede ami 

his movements. The preparations for its departure Luokuow sent 
were therefore pressed on with the utmost tpecd. 

On the night of the 3rd of December it started for AJlahabad. 
For two days longer Sir Colin remained watching the rebels, to 
allow it time to get beyond the reach of danger. Meanwhile 
the rebels harassed him, as they had done since the beginning 
of the month, by desultory attacks. But*the bpur of retribu¬ 
tion was now at hand. 

The position held by the rebels on the whole very 
strong. Their left was protected by the Ganges. of 

Their centre occupied the town, the narroAV, wind- rebels at 
ing streets oJ[ which wore Avell adapted for defence. 

Their right stretched out behind the canal into the ojieii plain. 
About two miles in rear of the right, and close to the Kalpi 
road, was the camp of the Gwalior Contingent, by far the most 
formidable portion of the rebel army. Reviewing 
the whole position, Sir Qplin saw that the right ot atuck-.^ 
was not only the one vulnerable point, but also 
the most important to gain, inasmuch as it would give him 
possession of the K;llpi road, the only line of retreat open to 
the Gwalior Contingent. He determimfd therefore to attack it 
with all the force which ho could bring to bear against it, ovci’- 
whclni it before aid could reach it from the centre; and then, 
seizing the camp of the Gwalior Contingent, plant himself upon 
the Kdlpi road, and strike at the enemy’s cominunicati(ms. 
His army, which had just been strengthened by reinforcements 
from England, amounted to five thousand infantry, six hundred 
cavalry, and thirty-five guns. * 

At ten o’clock in*th% morning of the Cth, Windham, 
who had been placed in command of the entrenchment, 

^ Blackivood, i>. 500. 
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began the battle by opening fire from all his guns and mortars 
upon the enemy’s left and centre. For about two 
hours a tempest of iron beat ui)on the houses of 
Cawnpore ; and the rebels, crowded together in the 
narrow streets, were destroyed in great numbers. Their attention 
was so distracted by the fury of the attack that they brought clown 
more and more troops to repel it, leaving their right unsupported. 

Thus Sir Colin’s first object was attained. Then 
About noon. cannoiuidc became hushed; the 

smoke passed away ; and, the rest of the infantry being masked 
from observation, Groathed’s bi'igade closed rapidly on to the line 
of the canal, anti kept the centre engaged by a brisk musketry- 
fire, while, further to the left, the dark-clad rillemcn of Wal¬ 
pole’s brigade forded the canal, and, sweeping past the walls of 
the town, hurled back the head of every column which threat¬ 
ened to debouch from the streets to the assistance of the right. 
Meanwhile th^ cavftlry and horse-artillery moved forward at a 
fast trot from the extreme left, and Hope’s and Inglis’s brigades, 
suddenly emerging from their hiding-places, sti’camed swiftly in 
two lines across the plain. The enemy, massed behind the 
brick-kilns, received them with a well-directed fire, but, unable 
to stem the rush of the skirmishers, fell back upon a bridge 
which spanned' the canal. Aware of the importance of this 
point, they 0 ])encd from it a fresh fire so heavy that the skir¬ 
mishers, as they came hurrying up, raonicntarily faltered; but 
at the critical moment a deep, rumbling sound was heard, and 
Peel’s sailors came running U}), dragging their twenty-four 
pounders with them, dashed right on to the bridge, planted one 
of the guns, and opened fire. The infantry, greatly stirred by the 
sight of this gallant deed, and burning to rival it, rushed for¬ 
ward at the top of thei’x speed, crossed the bridge, or forded the 
canal itself, and, scattering the enemy before them, raced on to 
the camp of the Gwalior Contingent; while Bourchicr’s battery, 
galloping up on the left, unlimbored within a short distance of 
th^* tents, and, po\iring in round after round of gra])e, speedily 
cleared them. Tlie sur])i'ise was comjfiete. ChafKitties were 
found heating on the tires; bullocks were sbtnding tied up 
beside the hiAikeries; and surgeons were seen rushing out of 
the hospitals to escape the <lestructio^ which had come upon 
them unawares. Sending General Mansfield to prevent the 
centre and left from escaping. Sir Colin waited till nearly two 
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o’clock for his cavalry and horse-artillery. Then, as they had 
not arrived, ho pressed on himself with Bourchier’s battery and 
his small escort of cavalry in pursuit of the Gwalior Contingent. 
So dojnoralised were the fugitives that this slender force sufficed 
to keep them on the run. At length the cavalry and horse- 
artillery, whose guide had misled them, came hurrying up to 
join him, and started at full gallop after the flying rebels. 
Passing cart-loads of ammunition strewn along the road, spik¬ 
ing numbers of abandoned guns, and dealing death without 
remorse, they urged on their panting horses mile after mile, 
and never paused until the hunted rebels, throwing away 
their arms in despair, fled from the road to hide themselves 
in the jungle, or disperse over the country on either side. 
It was midnight before the conquerors returned to Cawii- 
pore.’ 

Meantime, however, the completeness of the British triumph 
had been marred by the failure of the (tperations entrusted 
to Mansfield. That officer was the chief of the staff. Sir 
Colin felt for him a dee}> aftection, and had a high opinion 
of his powers. But the old soldier was more than once mis¬ 
taken in the judgements which he formed on the professional 
qualities of the officers who served under him; - and it is certain 
that Mansfiefd, though his look and bearing strbngly impressed 
every observer with whom ho came in contact, did not possess 
the eye of a general. The precise instructions which he received 
were to seize a position called the Subadar’s Tank, which com¬ 
manded the Bithi'ir road, the only line of retreat open to the 
enemy’s centre and left. Thus he had before him the chance 
of forcing something like two-thirds of the entire army to 
surrender. When ho reached the tank, large masses of the 
enemy wore already retreating. He c^iened fire upon them, 
but, in spite of the remonstrances of his officers, would not 
allow his infantry to advance. Presently a portion of the 
hostile left, which had not yet had time to gain the road, 
opened fire ujiori his force. He might have captured their g\*ns 
if he had not shrunk from incurring the loss which an attack 
upon their position would have involved. As it was, he allowed 

• 

Blackiwnd, j)]). .'’lOl-S ; ki/fif Lord Cli/dc, vul. ii. pp. 37-10; Bounliier, 
p. 175 ; Lord IloliertM, vol. i. pp. 371-2. 

*■* subsequently appointed \V.alpole and Brigmlier Campbell of the Bays to 
commands for which they proved themselves wholly unlit. 
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them also to escape, and returned to camp, having accomplished 
absolutely nothing.^ 

Ill consequence of this failure, Sir Colin was obliged to send 
UopG Grant ‘’'Wither body of troops in pursuit. Ho placed 
follows up Hope Grant in command. Early in the afternoon 
ie\icoiy. detachment started. From an 


observation of the traces which the fugitives had left behind 
them, Hope Grant felt sure that they must have diverged from 
the Bithur road, and made for a ferry some miles off to the 
north-west, in the hope of escaping across the Ganges into 
Oudh. He therefore turned in the same direction, marched 
with all speed through the night, reached the village of Sheo- 
Dec 0 ' nbout three miles from the ferry, just before 

daybreak, and, leaving his baggage there, hurried 
on to intercept the rebels. Approaching the river, he caught 
sight of them. For a moment they turned to bay ; but, swiftly 
bringing his artillery into action, he poured a concentrated fire 
into their disorderly and crowded masses with such terrible 
effect that they gave way, and ran as fast as they could up the 
bank, leaving fifteen guns behind them.'^ 

Sir Colin was unable to follow up his succe.ss at once, Giving 
to the want of carriage. He was obliged therefore 
plan tor the *0 remain inactive at uawiiporc, waiting until the 
onho^Dolb which had transported the convoy to Allaha¬ 

bad, should return. In the meantime ho thought 
out his plans for the future course ot the campaign. He saw 
that before he could proceed to the reconquest of Rohilkhaud 
and Oudh, ho must reopen communication wdth Delhi and the 
Punjab. He could only do this by regaining possession of the 
Doiib, which formed the connecting-link between the plains 
watered respectively by the Indus and the lower Ganges. 
Greathed’s brilliant march had had no lasting effect; for the 
rebels whom he had scattered had closed up again in the rear 
of his column, ami renewed their depredations. Sir Colin 
resolved therefore that the woi’k of reconquest should now bo 
performed thoroughly. Three of the most important points in 
the Dodb, namely Delhi at its north-western, Allahabad at its 
.south-oa.stern ‘bxtremity, and Agra, midway between the two, 


^ My account of Mansfield’s operations is founded upon a comparison of 
Malleson, vol. ii. pp. 275'fi, with Blackwood^ p. 501. 

'■* Hope Grant, pp. U08-10. 
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were already in his possession. The one point still to be gained 
was Fatehgarh on the Ganges^, nearly opposite to Agra. His 
design was that several converging columns should advance upon 
Fatehgarh, sweeping before them the rebels who still infested the 
Do.i]) to that place, and driving them thence across the Ganges 
into llohilkhand. Accordingly he directed Walpole to make a 
semicircular sweep to the left through the Lower Dodb on Maiii- 
puri, there to join Seaton, who was escorting a convoy of stores 
and cattle through the Upper Doab, and finally to move on 
Fatehgarh, whither ho would himself march with tlie main army.^ 
Seaton loft Delhi on the 9th of December, having heard on 
the previous night that a number of rebels were 
gathered together in the Aligarh district, throng i otseat'm’,'' 
which his rout.e lay. His convoy was of cnormoits 
length, extending over about nineteen miles of 
road. How was it jiossiblc to arrange for its safety, and to fight 
battles at the same time ? Seaton solved this probleni by a very 
simple and effective method. On his arrival at Aligarh he located 
the convoy under the cover of the fort j^uns, and then, marching 
in a south-easterly direction, defeated the rebels at Khasganj and 
Patidli, returned to fetch the convoy, gained another victory at 
Mainimri, and moved thenoo to Bewar. There on the 3rd of 
January, 18^8, he was joined by Walpole,wdio -had encountered 
no opposition worth mentioning on his march from Cawnpore.- 
Sir Colin himself began his march on the 24th of December, 
and, clearing the country on his flanks as ho advanced, arri\od 
on the 31st at Gursahaiganj. About five miles from this towui, 
the road to Fatehgarh crossed a stream, called the Kdli Naddi, 
by a suspension-bridge. If the rebels who had fled before the 
converging columns had had the wdt to break down this bridge 
in time, they might have secured for ihemselves a temporary 
asylum in Fatehgarh. On the day of Sir Colin’s arrival at 
Gursahaiganj they were engaged in the work. But it was then 
too late. Next morning Hope’s brigade drove , , 

, ^ \ Jan. 1, Is.Of'. 

tnem aw'ay, and a party of cngiueors, sappers, and ^ 

sailors proceeded to i-estore the damaged portion of the bridge. 

On the morning of the 2nd, Sir Colin rode down to the 
bridge, to see how his men wore faring. Just-tis ho arrived, 

• • 

^ Blackwood; pp. .505-7. 

2 Bpurchier, pp. 170-82; Kir T. Kenton’s From Cadet to Colonel, vnl. ii. 
pp. 235-62. 
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swarms of men clad in white drosses appeared on the top of a 
hill which rose gradually from the opposite bank of the river, 
and, running down the slope into a village facing the bridge, 
opened a sharp fire of musketry. ^ a 

The repair of the bridge had just been completed. The 
53rd Ivegirnent crossed over, and extended to cover 
KAiiXacWL" the bridge-head. One wing of the 93rd took {)Ost 
behind the bridge as a reserve; while the other 
was sent to hold a ford three miles to the right, and thus secure 
the British flank. Then the General, sending an order for the 
main body of the army to come to his support, brought all his 
available artillery to bear upon the village. The enemy, how¬ 
ever, fought the battle with resolution; and one of their guns 
especially, worked from behind the cover of a house close to 
the bridge, destroyed many of the British until Lieutenant 
Vaughan of the Naval Brigade succeeded in dismounting it by 
a well directed ^shot.' By this time the head of the main column 
had arrived; and the 53rd, a regiment composed maiidy of un¬ 
governable Irishmen, hearing that they were to be lelieved, 
and determined to keep to themselves the glory of stiiking the 
decisive bloAv, rushed forward to attack the village, in defiance 
of the General’s orders. The enemy gave way unresistingly, 
and retreated in' good order along the road to Tatchgarh. But 
Hope Grant was there to pursue them. Leading his cavalry 
at a rapid pace through the fields on the left, he disappeared for 
a time from the view of his comrades ; but presently a cloud 
of dust arose, and through the swaying corn, and across the plain 


beyond it, squadron after squadron of horsemen was seen charging 
down in the direction of the road. Then the rebels, feeling 
their flank assailed, broke their ranks, threw away their arms, 
and fled; the horsemen dashed in among them, and speared or 
cut down all whom they could reach; guns, colours, baggage-carts, 
and ammunition-Avaggons were left behind; and the terrified 
survivors, only pausing for a few moments, when they reached 
thttir camp, to lay their hands upon such things as they could 
carry, hurried on breathlessly across the Ganges into Rohilkhand. 

Next day Sir Colin reoccupiod Fatehgarh. Three days later 


Jan. 6. 


he was joined by Walpole’s and Seaton’s united 
columns. 


An important question had now to be decided. What por- 


* Blotckivood, pp. 507*10; Hope Grant, pp. 214-17. 
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tion of the disturbed country was Sir Colin to reconquer next ? 
Writing to him on the 20t}i of J)ccember, Canning 
suggested that Ondh ought to be taken in hand 
at OTu:o, as the t<‘-l)els were more united there than 

^ ’ 1-1 conr.rovrrsy. 

elsewhere, and more likely to take advantage 
of a respire. Sir Colin, on the other hand, was anxious to 
utilise the remaining three months of cold weather for the 
reduction of liohilkhand. He was loth to expose his troops 
to the cruel hardships of the hot weather campaign which would 
be inevitable if so ditlicult and tedious a task as the recoinpiest 
of Oudh wore next to be undertaken; and he belicv^ed that it 
would bo quite safe to leave the Oudh reb<d« to themselves 
until the following autumn, provided they were sim})ly prevented 
from making incursions into other provinces. He further 
argued that sufficient troo]>s could not yet he mustered for the 
double work of cornpiering and retaining Lucknow, to say 
nothing of Oudh, and securing the Grand Trunk .Uoad, and 
that the safety of the Britisli rcsidoits at Naiiii Tal would 
bo imperilled unless the Rohilkhand rebels were ]>romptly 
attacked. .But Canning had by this time acquired too firm a 
grasp of the political situation to bo satisfied with these argu¬ 
ments. The restoration of order in Kohilkhand, a province 
which had Mng been under British rule, was, hh })ointcd out, a 
mere matter of police. But Oudh was very ditferently cir¬ 
cumstanced. Broad political reasons denjanded that it should 
be dealt with at once, even if purely military considerations, 
like those adduced by Sir Colin, pointe<l in the opposite 
direction. It represented a dynasty, and every eye in India 
was bent to see whether we were strong enough to assert our 
sovereignty over it. The example of Delhi, indeed, forbade us 
to expect any very widespread or immediate effect from the 
recapture of Lucknow ■ but still, to leave imeknow in rebel 
hands would be as fatal as it would have been to retire from 
Delhi. For these reasons, Caiiuirig insisted that Oudh should 
bo taken in hand as soon as possible, with these limitatioiis ; 
first, that a sufficient number of troops should be set apart to 
keep open the communications through the Dodb, and secondly, 
that the recapture of Lucknow should not necessarily involve 
any immediate attempt ^ iiubjugate the whole of Oudh.^ 

^ Ai/ti n/ loot'd Objde.y vol. ii. pp. 65-86. See also JSnclosura io Secret Letters 
fnm India, 4 to 8 March 1858, pp. 345-7. 
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There never was a more loyal soldier than Sir Colin Campbell, 

Prcimiatious who was more thoroughly convinced 

for tiio sie«« that military power should be subordinate to civil 
government. As soon, therefore, as he saw^ that 
his arguments could not prevail, he set himself to fulfil the 
Governor-Generars wishes. But some time was required for 
the completion of the preparations. The army needed to be 
largely reinforced before it could venture to undertake so 
important an operation as the siege of Lucknow. Sir Colin’s 
first business then was to select some post, the occupation of 
which would enable him at once to maintain his hold upon 
the country which he had just reconquered, and to cover the 
advance of the reinforcements to Cawnpore, where they were 
to concentrate before advancing against Lucknow. Fatehgarh, 
the position which ho was then occupying, seemed to him the 
most suitable. Situated, as it was, on the high road to Bareilly, 
the capital of Eohilkhand, it would present an obstacle to any 
rebels who might advance thence to the invasion of the Upper 
Dodb. Similarly, it threatened Lucknow, with which it w’^as 
connected by a direct rOad, and would thus support Outram in 
his endeavours to hold the Oudh rebels in check. It would 
also overawe the remains of the Gwalior Contingent at Kalpi, 
in case they should meditate an incursion into the Lower Dodb. 
Finally, as a result of the checks Avhich it imposed upon these 
three hostile yjoints,. Bareilly, Lucknow, and Kdlpi, it Avould 
screen from attack the siege-train, destined for the reduction of 
Lucknow, in its transport from Agra to Cawnpore.^ 

While Sir Colin was awaiting the arrival of his reinforce¬ 
ments, the hot-headed and ignorant journalists of India abused 
him for Avhat they regarded as his inactivity. As a matter of 
fact, however, few men could have done more than he did. 
Moveable columns, issuing forth from Fatehgarh, scoured the 
surrounding country, punished insurgent villages, and, by 
skilful demonstrations, deluded the Eohilkhand rebels into the 
bojief that their country was to bo the next object of attack. 
Brigades were detailed to garrison Fatehgarh and the districts 
dependent upon it. Finally, an arrangement was made with 
Sir John Lawrence, in accordance with which a force should be 
collected at Eoorkee, and march thercc into Eohilkhand, to 
hold the rebels of that province in check until Sir Colin could 

' Bfackioood, pp. 511-12. 
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find time to deal with them. On the let of February, the 
siege-train having started from Agra, Sir Colin left Fatohgarh 
for Cawnpore, and thence proceeded to Allahabad, to confer 
witlw Canning. Oh the 9th he returned to CaAvnpore, to 
superintend the final preparations for the siege of LucknoAv\^ 
Meanwhile, two powerful armies were marching from the 
east to join in the siege. 'Fhe immediate object, 
however, for which they had been sent into the 
field was the protection of the Benares Division, 
which they would have to traverse before entering 
Oudh. Though the iron hand of Frederic Gubbins had main¬ 
tained order in the city of Benares, anarchy had prevailed in 
the districts. The authority of the British had not, indeed, 
been everywhere overthrown. Conspicuous among those who 
strove to ujihold the cause of civilisation was an indigo-planter, 
named Venables, who, as well as some other private gentlemen, 
was temporarily invested by the Governihent with executive 
powers. Supported by a handful of troops, he reoccupied 
Azamgarh after it had been abandoned by the civil officers, held 
it till the close of July, inflicted two (defeats upon 
insurgent mobs, and, by an unspiiring use of the 
gallows, did something to check the development of crime. 
But, ill spite of all that that heroic man and' others who vied 
with him could do, the peaceable inhabitants of the country 
were continually robbed and harassed by* the malcontents who 
lived among them, and others who kept swarming across the 
frontier from Oudh. It was not till the Gurkha army which 
had marched down from Khiltmandu in answer to the Governor- 
General’s appeal, arrived, that the prospect began to brighten. 
In the middle of August this force took possession of the 
stations of Azamgarh and Jaunpur. ‘ Within the next few 
weeks it gained four victories over hordes of insurgents. In 
one sense these victories were decisive. They enabled the civil 
officers to regain a hold, which they never afterwards entirely 
lost, upon the districts that had passed beyond their control. 
The rebels, however, though continually beaten, continually 
rallied, and renewed their depredations. Moreover, the authori¬ 
ties at Allahabad complained that their districts north of the 
Ganges were also ovcrrim by rebels from Oudh. These 
invaders had for weeks jiast been systematically conquering 
^ Ulackwwd, pp, 512-13 ; LiJ'e. of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. p. 116. 

2 F 
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the country. They had driven away the police, and appointed 
their own, destroyed the crops, annexed village after village, 
exacted tribute from the peaceful villagers, and murdered all ♦ 
who resisted them. Canning saw that he must take some 
decisive steps to remedy these evils. Brian Hodgson, a retired 
civilian, who had once been Resident at KhdtmAndu, and was 
then staying in Calcutta, urged him to tr\ist Jang Bahsldur and 
take full advantage of his friendly zeal.^ Accordingly ho 
asked him to lead a Gurkha army through the northern jwrtion 
of the Benares Division, expel the rebels who were harrying 
it, and then proceed to Lucknow and join the Commander-in- 
Chiof. At the same time he placed Brigadier-General Franks 
in command of an army consisting of two thousand three 
hundred Euroj)oans and three thousand two hundred Gurkhas, 
and ordered him to take steps for protecting Benares itself 
from attack. Columns were likewise organised for the ])nrposo 
of keeping open the communication between Allahabad and 
Cawnporc.- 

Jang Bahadur, at tfie head of an army of nine thousand 
men, entered British territory in December, and 
joined by Colonel MacGregor, who was to 
j-ranks march accompany him as the representative of the British 
Government. On the 6th of January, 1858, ho 
defeated a body of rebels near Gorakhpur, and thus enabled 
the civil authorities to resume their work in the district. His 
army was joyfully welcomed by the chief landholders and the 
respectable villagers. On the 19th o^ February he reached the 
left bank of the Gogra. There he met a small force under 
Colonel Roweroft, who was charged by MacGregor with the 
duty of holding Gorakhpur. On the 25th he crossed the river, 
and pursued his march towards Lucknow.'* 

Franks had begun to move just five weeks earlier. He had 
taken up his position with a portion of his army at a town 

^ Sir W. Hunter’s Life, of Brian Hovghtmi Iloiiyson, i)p. 257-8. 

^'Enclosures to Seaet LcUrrs from Irnlia, 8 tr> 22 Oct. 1857, p. 550, 24 Nov. 
1857, pp. 631, 667 ; Pari. Paper,% vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 624-6 ; vol. xliv. 
(1857-58), Part 3, p. 300, pars. 2, 3 ; pp. 386-93, 454-5, 501, pars. 9-11; 
pp. 605-6, 509-12^ Pai't 4, p. 44, ])arH. 12-13 ; pp. 219-20, pars. 32, 38 ; p. 872, 
etc. etc. In the Azanigarli district, ns in the North-Wcsteni Provinces generally, 
old zamindars dispossessed by auctiou-purchSsert?' were to a man against the 
Government. 

® Enclosures to Secret Ldters fr<m. hulxa., Jan. 1858, pp. 96.5, 1033, 1148; 
Pari. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 4, pp. 101, 111. 
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called Eadlapur between Jaunpur and Azamgarh, There he 
heard that a rebel chief, named Mahndi Husain, with a force 
of fifteen thousand matchlock-men, of whom about five thou¬ 
sand deserved to bo called soldiers, intended to oppose his 
entrance into Oudh. As soon as his preparations were com¬ 
pleted, ho marched out of Badlapur, defeated one of Mahndi 
Husain’s lieutenants, re-established civil authority in the 
country north of Allahabad, and then returned. On the 14th 
of February ho again moved forward to a point within a few 
miles of the frontier. There he had to make uj) his mind to 
halt until the news should arrive that Jang Bahadur was’ 
ready to co-operate with him. This news reached him on the 
19th. Instantly he began his advance, crossed th^. frontier, 
and, before night, had gained two victories over detachments 
of Mahndi Husain’s army. Mahndi Husain, however, under¬ 
stood the value of the stake for which he was contending. 
Between the point where he had rallied anti the point which the 
British ha<l reached was a strong fort, called BudhayAn. He 
knew that, if he could make himself piaster of this stronghold, 
he would be able at least to delay Franks’s advance. Ho 
exerted all his powers of strategy to gain his object, but in 
vain. Franks was too clever for him, and seized the fort on 
the afternoon of the 21st. Still, the rebel leader did not give 
up hope. He collected his whole force near the town of 
Sultanpur, and there, in conjunction jvith an officer named 
Gaffiir Beg, who had been sent from Lucknow to support him, 
prepared to make his la§t stand. His force, which had been 
strengthened by various roving bands, now amounted to twenty- 
five thousand men, of whom five thousand were sepoys, and 
twenty-five guns. Galfur Beg assumed command. He drew up 
the force behind a deep stream which •was crossed by the main 
road leading to Lucknow. Near this road he posted his 
strongest battery. But he made the mistake of neglecting to 
guard another road which crossed the stream some distance olF 
on his right. On approaching the stream, Franks saw »t a 
glance how to act. Making a false attack on the enemy’s 
front, he sent the bulk of his force to seize the unguarded road. 
The enemy were busily engaged in trying to Pepel the false 
attack, when suddenly they saw with dismay that their position 
had been turned. One charge, led by Franks himself, decided 
the battle. The enemy’s gunners, fighting their guns to the 
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last, were cut down. The rest fled, leaving twenty guns upon 
the field. 

Marching on, Franks reached Selimpur on the Ist of March, 
and there halted, to await orders from the Commande^in- 
Chief.i 

It is now time to relate what Outram had done and suffered 
since Sir Colin had left him in command at the 
Alamkv'*ii Alambagh. Before Sir Colin’s departure from 
Lucknow, the Alambagh, in itself a strong posi¬ 
tion, had been made stronger by earthworks. A portion of the 
force was stationed there, while the position occupied by the 
main body stretched behind, across the Cawnpore road to right 
and left, and was protected by batteries, trenches, and abattis, 
and at some points by swamps. The entire force amounted 
originally to four thousand four hundred and forty-two men, 
of wliom rather more than three-fourths were Europeans, and 
twenty-five piec^es of‘ artillery. So large a proportion had to 
be set apart for garrisoning the Alambagh itself, and a fort 
which protected the right flank, and for escorting the convoys 
that were constantly travelling to and from Cawnpore, that 
little more than two thousand men wore available for action in 
the field. From time to time, it is true, Outram received 
reinforcements, ■which amounted to several hundred men; but, 
on the other hand, he was obliged to send the worn-out 
survivors of the 7oth*,to seek rest in the hills. The enemy’s 
forces outnumbered his in the proportion of nearly thirty to 
one. They consisted of thirty - sevf.n regiments of sepoys, 
fourteen of new levies, one hundred and six of irregulars, 
twenty-six of cavalry, four or five which fled to Lucknow from 
Fatehgai’h, a camel corps, and artillerymen, besides tdlukddrs’ 
retainers and armed budmashes, in all at least a hundred and 
twenty thousjmd men. 

In spite, however, of their vast numerical superiority, the 
rebels were so thoroughly cowed by the severe punishment 
which Sir Colin had inflicted upon them, that for some days 
they remained wholly inactive. In the first week of December, 

^ Tindomres to^^^kcre.t Letters frcnti India, 15 to 31 March, 1858, pp. 230, 
243 ; Calcvtta Gazette, Jan.-June, 1858, pp. 839-43. In the three actions which 
he had fought with Mahndi Husain, Franks’s lowj a» lounted to only 2 men killed 
and 23 wounded. “ The secret of this,” says General Innes {iMckrmo and Oude 
in the Mutiny, p. 276), “lay in the formation of his lighting force being not in 
line but in open akirmishuig order.” 
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they began to throw up l)atteries in front of the British 
position. On the 22nd they made a determined attempt to 
sever the communicati<jn of thcii' op])o^icnts Avith Cawnpore; 
bu# Outrara, having ascertained their plan of attack before- 
hf'ind from his spies, defeated them so completely that for the 
next three weeks they hardly ventured to molest him. On the 
12th and ICth of January they plucked up courage to attack 
him again, but were defeated as thoroughly as before. For the 
next month they contented themseh'es with bugling loudly, 
and occasionally throwing cannon-balls in the direction of the 
British position from a very respectful distance. The only 
effect of these demonstrations, hoAvever, was to disturb the 
sleep of their ojAponents. , 

If, however, the mass of the rebels were coAvards, their leader 
Avas a man fitted both by his spirit and by his capacity to sup¬ 
port a great cause, and to command a great army. This Avas 
Ahmad Ulla, the Moulvi of Fyzabad, Avho ha(^ first made him¬ 
self famous by the ardour with Avhich, in the spring of the 
preceding year, ho had preached the j;rusade against the Ferin- 
ghees.^ Knowing that the army of the Comniander-in-Chicf 
*Avas approaching, and that he must therefore dislodge Outram 
speedily, oj not at all, he attempted another attack on the 15th 
of February. His troops, hoAvevor, failed *to support him. 
Three times more, on the 16th, 21st, and 25th, he tried and 
failed. The time aa'us now at hand Aijhen he and his troops 
would be attacked in their turn. Thenceforth they had enough 
to do in preparing to repel the attack, and left Outram in poaee.- 
It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of the service 
Avhich he and the soldiers avIio composed his force had rendered 
to their country. For more than three months they had 
neutralised the baneful activity of 'a hundred and twenty 
thousand rebels, diverting all their attacks on to themselves, 
and standing the shock unmoved. If they had once sufiered 
themselves to be forced from their position, they Avould not 
have been alloAved to escape across the Ganges, and th» vic¬ 
torious rebels would have been free to attack CaAvnpore, to 
break through Sir Colin’s communications, and to carry fire 
and SAVord Avhithersoever they pleased. * 

• • 

* See p. 92 mpra. 

2 TAfe of Sir J. (kdrau, vol. ii. pp. 279-317 ; Purl. Papers^ vol. xliii. (1857- 
pp. 60-3 ; (yalciitin Review^ 1860, pp. 1-16. 
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For nearly three weeks after his visit to the Governor- 
General, Sir Colin remained at Cawnpore. The 
FiLaUiTHijp'- defensive works at that city had been strengthened 
Colin''with the view of repelling a possible attack from 
the remnant of the (Twalior Contingent. The 
army was continually swelled by new reinforcements; and day 
after da}'' dense battalions of infantry, bright squailrons of 
cavalry, batteries of artillery, hackeries laden with ammuni¬ 
tion, commissariat waggons, and legions of camp-followers 
passed over the bridge. On the 28th of February Sir Colin, 
having seen the last detachment start, quitted Cawnpore, and 
made a forced march to Banthira, where the whole army was 
encamped,. So powerful a British army had never before been 
seen in India. There were seventeen battalions of infantry, 
twenty-eight squadrons of cavalry, and a hundred and thirty- 
four guns and mortars. Though Sir Colin was already chafing 
against delay, he determined to wait a few days longer, in 
order to give the Gurkhas time to come uj^ lest their com¬ 
mander, finding himself deprived of the glory of sharing in the 
siege, should take offence, and I’eturn to Nepal. He had already 
accepted a plan of operations, 'which had been devised by hi^ 
Chief Engineer, Brigadier Kobert Najiier.^ 

During the past three months the enemy had greatly in¬ 
creased the strength of their position. They had 
broken down all the bridges over the canal, which 
served them as a wet dicch, and had connected the 
lower portion with the river by a deep and straight cutting. 
Behind the canal, from the place where this cutting touched 
the river to a point about half a mile beyond Banks’s House, 
they had built a strong earthen rampart with bastions at 
intervals; and from this point to the Charbagh Bridge they 
had thrown up a parapet with occasional batteries. These 
works formed their first lino of defence. The second line ex¬ 
tended from the river, in front of the Moti MahAl and the 
Mesfl-houso, to the Hazrat Ganj, the main street of the city, 
which it touched at the ImArabdra. The third and last lino 
defended the Kaisar Bagh, which the rebels regarded as their 
citadel. Thes^ three lines were not the only defences. The 
main streets were protected at varioKs ^ooiiits by bastions and 

^ JAfeof Tjord Clyde, vol.ii.pp. 120,130-2 ; Blaclavood’s Mayazine, Oot. IS.’iS, 
p. 513 ; Tillies, Ap. 20, 1858, p. 10, col. 1 : Lord lloburta, vol. i. p. 396, note +. 
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barricades; and almost every house was loopholcd and fortified. 
About a hundred and twonty^^ guns and mortars were mounted 
upon the batteries. 

JTho immense diligence, however, which had been brought to 
the construction of those defences had not been wisely directed. 
As neither Havelock nor Sir Colin in his former attack had 
operated on the northern side of the Gumti, the rebels had 
neglected to provide for the defence of that side. Sir Colin’s 
plan was based upon the observation of this neglect. 

A portion of the army, under Outram, was to cross 
the river, advance up its opposite bank, and, taking 
the enemy’s loft flank in reverse, enfilade it with an artillery 
fire, while Sir Colin himself was to cross the canal Avith the 
remaining portion, and, turning the right flank, mov(y along the 
Hazrat Gauj straight against the Kaisar Bagh.'^ 

On the morning of the 2nd of March, Sir Colin marched 


from Banthi'ra with a portion of his foEce across 
the level, well-cultivated plain that stretched/to- 
wards Lucknow. Here and there, Avith bits of red cloth still 


fluttering on the bones, lay the sun-dried skeletons of rebels 
Avho had fallen in attacking Outram’s gallant band. As the 


troops approached the Dilkiisha, the enemy’s skirmishers dis¬ 
charged a few shots at them from the edgc» of the crops on 
their flanks; but the fire was SAviftly silenced ; the skirmishers 
fell back; and cavalry and horse-artillery, leaping and bound¬ 
ing over the ditches, galloped in pursuit? And uoav a high and 
far-reaching bank of eartliAVorks was in sight; and above the 
trees that fringed it beftirid rose the domes and minarets of 
Lucknow.^ Before long the Dilki'isha Avas captured, and Sir 
Colin ordered batteries to be erected to subdue the fire which 


the enemy maintained from the opppsite bank of the canal. 

The batteries were completed that night, and 

opened lire on the following morning. Soon the Mairiis. 

rebels Avore forced to withdraAV their guns; and 

the remainder of the British force moved up to the March 3 ^ 4 . 

Dilkiisha. On the 4th, Franks’s column arrived. 

Early in the morning of the 6th the force destined to operate 
on the further side of the Giimti crossed that .river. Onward 


^ Medley, p. 164 ; Rhad^lbll of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. p. 146) says 131. 
® Medley, pp. 164-6. 

^ Tifnes, Ap. 19, 1868, p. 8, cul. 6 ; p. 9, cols. 1, 2. 
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they stroamod, infantry and artillery, the Bays in their white- 
covered helmets and bright scarlet, the Lancers with their 
flagless lances, the Hussars in blue and yellow, over the bridges 
and into the fields beyond, till they came to a road lined avith 
trees. The enemy, meanwhile, were gathered in irregular 
groups over the corn-fields, Suddenly a confused mob of 
cavalry and infantry, conspicuous in white dresses, were seen 
rushing wildly from behind the trees that fringed the road; 
and after them the Bays came galloping with arras uplifted and 
sabres flashing in the sun; and the horse-artillery, joining in 
the pursuit, hurled shower after shower of grape and canister. 
Gradually the column disappeared.* That evening it encamped 
close to the village of Ism;iilgaiij. On the 8th Outram received 
twenty-t^f^o heavy siege guns. On the morning of the 9th, ^ 
having pushed his piquets a little more forward, and con¬ 
structed a battery to play upon the Chakar Kothi, the key of 
the hostile position, Ite began his attack in cai nest. The battery 
opened fire. Then the right column under Walpole advanced 
against the enemy's left, and drove them through a dense 
jungle which they had dccupied; while Outram, commanding 
the left column in person, captured the Chakar Kothi, thereby 
turning the first line of works, and hunted the rebels 
through the suburbs to the bank of the river. Here the 
columns reunited; and two batteries were constructed, — 
one near the point where the cutting touched the river, 
to enfilade the first line of works, and the other, a little 
further up, to subdue the fire from the city. Just after 
the guns of the former luid been unlinibered, the officer com¬ 
manding it observed that the works were apparently deserted. 
A regiment of Highlanders was seen about six hundred yards 
otr on the opposite side of the river. If only they could be 
communicated with, the works might be taken possession of 
at once. Understanding this. Lieutenant Butler of the 1st 
Bengal Fusiliers and four jwivates ran down to the bank, and 
shouted and gosticulattid in the hope of attracting the attention 
of the Highlanders, but in vain. Then, without a moment's 
hesitation, Butler took off his coat, plunged into the river, 
swam across, sprang on to the parapet of one of the works, and 
there remained until the Highlandersi ^pd a Punjab regiment 
came up and took possession. 

^ IlusBcll, vol. i. pp. 279, 283. 
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At two o’clock Sir Colin, |who had been waiting until Out- 
ram’s operations should bo sufficiently developed to allow him 
to begin his own, sent a force of infantry to attack the Mar- 
tiniwe. No serious attack, however, was required. The rebels, 
astonished and confused by Outram’s enfilading fire, made only 
the feeblest attempt to resist, and fled across the canal. It 
was then that the post of which Butler had taken possession 
was occupied. During the night the wdiole of the first line of 
works was captured. Outram spent the next day 
in strengthening his position in the suburbs, and 
bombarding the Ilazrat Ganj and the Kaisar Bagh; while Sir 
Colin stormed and captured Banks’s House. Next day Outram 
resumed his advance, and, capturing the houses as 
he proceedo<l, took possession of the iron bridge, 
and fought his way up to the stone bridge, but, finding that it 
was exposed to a heavy fire, contented himself with posting 
piquets to guard the ground which lie had* won, and sent back 
the bulk of his force to camp. ^ 

Meanwhile Sir Colin had made great progress. Napier had 
erected batteries at Banks’s House; arii from these a heavy fire 
was directed against the Begam Kothi, At half-past three in 
the afternoon a narrow breach was elFected; and Adrian Hope’s 
brigade was ordered to advance to the assault. * Cajitain Clarke, 
commanding the 93rd Highlanders, waved his sword in the air, 
and rushed straight upon the breach, ghouting, “ Come on, 
93rd.” The 93rd ansAvered the call by a ringing cheer: the 
4th Punjab Rifles followe(J in support; and though for a fcAV 
moments the garrison, trusting to their vast numerical superi¬ 
ority, maintained their footing in the broach, they were soon 
overborne by the vigour of the assault, and driven back into 
the buildings. Every door and windo^v was barricaded; and 
bullets flew from every loophole. One after another the bar¬ 
riers were burst open; the enemy were hunted from court to 
court and from room to room; and when, after two hours’ fight¬ 
ing, the Begam Kothi was won, eight hundred mutineers iay 
dead in the central court alone.^ The loss of the conquerors 
was small: but one of those who fell had won for himself so 
high a reputation in the course of the war that “his death was 
spoken of as a natioiifil •misfortune.'^ After the assault, he 

^ K. H. Veniey’s The Hhaanun’s Rrigadc in Indiif, pp. 103-4 ; Fovbes-Mitcliell, 
p. 210. - Russell, vol. i. p. 320. 
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had, without orders, accompanie|t Napier through the breach. 
As ho was peering into a dark room in the palace, in the 
hope of catching some lurking rebel, a shot fired by unseen 
han<ls struck him, and, staggering back a few paces, h^ fell 
mortally wounded. A number of Highlanders were outside. 
Rushing in, they saw that it was Hodson of Hodson’s Horse 
who had fallen, and, in a frenzy of rage, bayoneted every one 
of the mutineers.^ 

On this day the Sikandar Bagh, the Shah Naji'f, and the 
Kaddam Rasul had also fallen; and Jang Bahddur and his 
Gurkhas had arrived to take their part in the siege. 

On the two following days, while the Gurkhas advanced 
March 12 13 suburbs on the left, and Outram kept 

up his enfilade fire, the engineers under Napier, 
supported by infantry and the fire of heavy guns, sapped 
through the houses to the loft of the Hazrat Ganj. The citadel 
was gradually being approached; but, before it could be attacked, 
the Imdmbdra^ had first to bo stormed. Against the walls of 
that stronghold, therefore, a heavy fire was directed. At nine 
o’clock on the morning of the 14th the stormers,—Brasyor’s 
Sikhs and the 10th Foot,—rushed into the breach, and, after a 
hot struggle, expelled the garrison. The sun was now high in 
the heavens, and the cry “ Water, water! ” wms hehrd on every 
side; ^ but the stormers, though distressed by their exertions, 
were stimulated anew^ by the sight of the rebels whom they had 
just defeated flying towards the citadel, and many started in 
pursuit. At the same time some men of the 90th under young 
Havelock, following in a parallel line, gained possession of a 
palace commanding a portion of the citadel, and thus turned 
the second line of works, which Outram had already turned at 
the other end. At thifl juncture the engineers suggested that 
further operations should be postponed until the morrow: but 
the Sikhs and the men of the 90th, whose martial passions had 
been stirred up by victory into an unquenchable flame, were 
m^^lly eager to go on; and Brasyer and Havelock, gladly taking 
advantage of their temper, led them forward into a court-yard 

^ Hodson, p. 350. Several conflicting account.s of Hodson’s death appeared in 
the newspapers iif the spring of 1883. The account which I have followed was 
based on the statements of Hodson himself, of^hii^jOrderly, and of the doctor who 
attended him. [See also my article on “ Hodson of Ilodson’s Horse " in the 
National Rennet for August, 1884, and App. N.] 

Russell, vol. i. p. 326. 
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adjoining the citadel. Then ■,Havelock ran back to fetch the 
men of the 10th, who had remained behind; and they, willingly 
responding to his call, rushed forward, joined* the Sikhs, and 
with«thcm fought their way to the rear of the Tara Kothi and 
the Moss-house. Thus the third lino of works had been turned.^ 
But now the enemy, some six thousand strong, who, congregated 
in the Tfira Kothi and the Mess-house, had been defending the 
second line, saw that their retreat was threatened, and rushed 
down towards the citadel, intending to break out into the city. 
Havelock and Brasyer, with their little band, were in great 
peril. Then Havelock, taking a few Sikhs with him, seized 
two of the bastions in the third line, turned their guns against 
the rushing throng, checked them and drove them off towards 
the Chattar Manzil. Presently Franks and Napier brought up 
reinforcements ; and the citadel was won. 

Then the bonds of discipline, already strained by the tumul¬ 
tuous joy begotten of an unexpected triiunph, were burst by 
the mad lust for plunder. British soldiers and Sikhs ran 
hither and thither through the spacious courts within the 
citadel, firing at the windows, while others, bent upon seizing 
the treasures that lay stored Avithin the rooms, surged around 
the doors and dashed their muskets against the panels, or fired 
jit the fastenings. By the fountains, and am6ng the orange- 
groves of the courts, the bodies of dead and dying sepoys were 
scattered; and a British soldier, unnotjeed by his heedless 
comrades, wjis leaning against a statue, gasping out his life, 
and at every gasp dclugiijg the Avhite plaster with his blood. 
The groans of the dying Avoro droAvned by the yells of the 
combatants, the frequent reports of firearms, the crash of 
shivered window-panes, and the roar of a fire which the plun¬ 
derers had wantonly kindled in the middle of the court. Ever 
and anon soldiers came streaming out of the rooms through the 
shattered doorways, laden with plunder, and, laughing at the 
threats and entreaties of their helpless officers, Hung all that 
they could not carry aAvay, pictures, and furniture, and chjna 
vases, into the fiames,^ 

The progress made during the day had been far greater than 
Sir Colin had anticipated. In addition to the places already 
mentioned, the Mcss-homsoi the Moti Mahdl, the Tara Kothi, 

^ Iiiucs’s Lvekumo and (hide in the Mnltiii/, pp. 285-7. 

^ Russell, vol. i. i)p. 329-33. 
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and the Chattar Manzil Lad hfien captured. But, if he had 
known how to use his opportunities, if ho had accepted the 
wise counsel of, one of his lieutenants, ho might have gained a 
far more s])lcndid and decisive success,—ho might at one Stroke 
havo achieved the subjugation, not only of Lucknow, but of 
the whole of Oudh. Eager to strike another blow at the rebels 
while they were confused and demoralised by the loss of their 
citadel, Outram had applied for permission to recross the river 
and attack them. If he had been allowed to do so, he might 
have cut off their retreat. Sir Colin’s answer was one which, 
if it had proceeded from a less sagacious man, might havo been 
regarded as a symptom of insanity. Influenced by his almost 
miserly/cluctance to expend the lives of his soldiers even for 
the attainment of a great object, he forbade Outram to execute 
his plan if he thought that by doing so he would lose a single 
man.^ A Neill or a Nicholson might havo dared to disobey so 
absurd an order. ‘Outram, however, was not a man to act in 
opposition to his instructions j and thus a groat opportunity 
was lost. 

Sir Colin spent the 15th in preparing to attack the posts 
which the enemy still held on his side of the river. Ho also 
sent his two cavalry brigades, under Hope Gi'ant and Brigadier 
Campbell of the Bays, along the roads leading to Sltapur and 
Sandi'la, to pursue tho fugitive rebels, who were believed to 
have gone in those directions. On the 16th, Outram, leaving 
Walpole’s brigade to watch the bridges, crossed the river, and 
marched to attack the Kosidcncy. The defenders received 
their assailants with a fire of musketry, but dared not attempt 
to withstand an assault, and ran in confusion towards the river. 
Outram pushed on, and captured the Great ImAmbtlra and the 
Machi Bhdwan. But'a host of rebels who, taking advantage 
of the departure of the cavalry and of Outram’s absence from 
tho northern bank, had fled over the stone bridge, threw them¬ 
selves upon Walpole’s piquets, to divert their attention; while 
thra fugitives from tho Residency, who had crossed tho river 
higher up, circled round Walpole’s rear, gained the Fyzabad 

^ See Lord Roberts, vol. i. p. 406. It is a romarkalde fact that Sir Colin had 
given a similar answer to Colonel Ewart in the preceding November. *‘l told 
(Sir Colin) that an incessant fire was keptt nf by the rebels, and asked his 
permission to .sally out of (the barracks) and drive them away. His reply was 
‘ I will only give you permission ... if you will guarantee that you will not lose 
a single man,' ” iitory of a Soldia'^ vol. ii. p. 88. 
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road, and, joined by those \|ho had engaged the piquets, 
escaped, twenty thousand strong,—to renew the war. The 
cavalry brigades, which had gone on a bootless errand, 
were • recalled, too late. Meanwhile a determined attack 
which another body of rebels had made upon the Alambagh 
had been repulsed. On the 17th, Outram took possession of 
three other posts, the Husainabad, the Daulatkhana, and 
Sharfu-ddola’s house. On the 18th he advanced still further, 
clearing the houses and streets in his front. One strong place, 
however, still remained to be captured. This was the Mi\sa 
Bagh, a palace situated on the right bank of the river, about 
four miles to the north-west of the city. About Tiine thousand 
rebels had established themselves here. Sir Colin determined 
not only to dislodge thorn, but also to cut off their retreat. 
Accordingly he directed Outram to march against them, while 
Campbell was to lie in wait on the left front of their stronghold, 
and fall upon them in case they fled in his direction, anil, on 
the other hand, Hope Grant was to prevent them from escaping 
across the river. Campbell had had no experience of Indian 
warfare; and Sir Colin could not have chosen a more in¬ 
competent leader. Outram performed his part successfully. 
The rebels fled by the line which Campbell was supposed to 
command. But Camj)bell, shutting his eyes to the directions 
of his guides, and turning a deaf car to the remonstrances of 
his officers, missed his way. Meanwhile Hope Grant and his 
powerful brigade, which ought also to have been placed on the 
right bank, could do nothing but watch the rebels streaming 
unmolested from the Miisa Bagh into the open country. Thus, 
for the third time, a large rebel force was allowed to escape ; and 
Sir Colin had thrown away nearly all the advantages which he 
might have gained from the capture of I aicknow. 

A few rebels, among whom was the Moulvi, still remained 
with strange pertinacity in the doomed city; but on the 21st 
they were dislodged, and the siege was at an end.^ 

The appearance of the city was sadly difterent now from 
what it had been nine months before. The gilded domes, the 
minarets, the long facades were battered and riddled with shot: 

* Cidcutta OazetUf Jan.-June, 1858, pp. 694-7015 ; lAfe of tji>rd CJjfdc, vol. ii. 
pp. 143-73 ; lAfe of Sir J. vol, ii. pp. 319-33 ; Cedrutfa Urvie-io^ Jau.- 

Jmio, 1859, p. 236 ; V. D. Majeiulie’H Up among the Pandies, p. 203 ; limos’s 
l/ncknow and Oiule in the Mutiny, pp. 287-9 ; Lonl Roberts, vol, i. p. 407. In 
tbo 20 days’ operatious, 127 men were killed, and 595 wounded. 
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swollen and distorted corpses o floating down the river, and 
foul birds of prey were hovering over them; the once gorgeous 
rooms of the palace were strewn with shattered mirrors, broken 
furniture, battered statues, and putrid corpses: artillery lutorfees 
were picketed in the gardens: soldiers in their shirt-sleeves 
were smoking and drinking in the corridors: the bazaars were 
deserted; and in the squalid streets in the meaner portion of 
the city no living thing was to be seen save here and there a 
pariah dog, a decrepit beggar, or a lurking budrnash, for the 
bulk of the peaceable inliabitants had fled in terror, and the 
sepoys and rebels had wandered forth to join the Idlukddra who 
still bade defiance to the British power,^ 

During the last few days of the siege the interest of the 
more thoughtful spirits in the British camp had 
Jrociuinatioii. keenly excited by a proclamation, to be 

addressed to the civil population of the province, 
which the Governor-General had recently forwarded to Outram. 
Setting forth that the mutineers had received great assistance 
from the citizens of Lucknow and the inhabitants of Oudh 
generally, the proclamation declared that the lands of the pro¬ 
vince, with the exception of ihofec held by six specified persons 
who had shown conspicuous loyalty, and of other'C to be granted 
as rewards to them and to all who could prove that their con¬ 
duct had been loyal, were confiscated to the British Govern¬ 
ment. The boon of ^life and of immunity from disgrace was 
promised to all rebels who should subniit at once, and were 
not guilty of the murder of Euioppaiis. For any additional 
boon they were to trust to the mercy of the British Govern¬ 
ment. In a letter which he received at the same time, Outram 
was warned not to publish the proclamation until after the 
capture of Lucknow, 'lost the large measure of indulgence 
which it offered to the rebels should be attributed by them to 
weakness.'^ 

In the judgement of Outram, however, the proclamation, so 
fare from being lenient, was most dangerously severe; and his 
view was shared by every man in camp who expressed an 
opinion upon the subject. Acknowledging the receipt of the 
Mardis Governor-Geiieiars instructions, he pointed out 
that the tdlukdars had beei unjustly treated in the 
settlement of 1856, and that, even if they had been well treated, 
' Majeudie, pp. 234-5. " Pari. Pa;peTSt vol. xliii. (1857-58), p. 409, 
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it would have required a dcg?^ee of fidelity on their part quite 
foreign to the usual charactci^ of an Asiatic to have remained 
faithful to our Government under the shocks to which it was 
exposed in Oudh.^ For these reasons he^irged that they ought 
to be treated as honourable enemies rather than as rebels, and 
warned Canning that, if nothing more than their lives and 
freedom from imprisonment wore oflered to them, they would 
be driven by despair to wage a guerilla war which would in¬ 
volve the loss of thousands of Europeans by battle, disease, 
and exposure, whereas, if the ])osse8sion of their lands were 
guaranteed to them, they would exert their influence to support 
the Govcrnmejit in the restoration of ordor.^ 

The Governor-General was doubtless pained to find that an 
oflicer whose character and judgement ho thoroughly respected 
should difler from him on a question of such importance. But, 
as ho had not drawn up his proclamation until after he had 
taken counsel with men who, from having filled posts within 
the province, or upon its frontiers, wore apparently qualified to 
give him sound advice, he would not alter it in principle. The 
only concession which he made was to^*add to it the following 
clause: “ To those amongst them who shall promptly come 
forward and give to the Chief Commissioner their support in 
the restoration of peace and order, this indulgence will be large, 
and the Governor-General will be willing to view liberally the 
claims which they may thus acquire to a restitution of their 
former rights.” 

Some weeks later he answered Outram's criticisms in detail. 
Admitting that some of the talukdars had been unjustly treated 
at the settlement, he argticd that their rebellion had been due 
not to that treatment, but to the reluctance which they had 
felt to surrender their arbitrary pov'er, and to the dislike 
with which they had viewed the necessity of renouncing their 
lawless habits, and submitting to the restraints of civilised life. 
“Whilst,” he reminded his correspondent, “confiscation of 
proprietary rights in the land is declared to be the geim,ral 
penalty, the means of obtaining more or less of exemption from 
it . . . have been pointed out, and are within the reach of 

’ Pari. Papers, vol. \iiii. (^8r)7>58), p. 401, par. r>. 

It should he mentioned that, on the 16th of January,’Outrani hiul wiitteu to 
Canning, “the lands of men who have taken an active part against us should he 
largely contiscated.” Pari, Papers, vol. xviii. (1859), p. 289, par. 36, 
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all without injury to their honoi r.” To have offered greater 
indulgence would, he insisted, hal/e been to treat the rebels not 
as honourable enemies, but as enemies who had won the day.^ 

The proclamation was destined to create at least as great 
excitement in England as it did in India. On the 12th of April ^ 
a copy was put into the hands of Lord Ellenborough, who had 
just succeeded to the office of President of the Board of Control. 
Indignant at what seemed to him the outrageous harshness of 
confiscating the lands of a whole people, he composed for 
transmission to the Governor-General a despatch condemning 
the proclamation in terms not of grave censure, but of studied 
invective.* Nor was this all. He had not even yet acquired 
that official discretion, to the want of which his own recall from 
India had partly been due. Having written the despatch, he 
was so carried away by his feelings that, without showing it to 
his colleagues, without even submitting it to the Queen for 
approval, he sent it out direct to the Governor-General. Nay, 
three weeks later, he so far forgot himself as to suffer a copy 
of this secret despatch to be laid on the table of the House 
of Commons. Some dAys previously Disraeli had announced 
that the Government entirely disapproved of the policy of the 
proclamation ; and this announcement, which might be construed 
as a direct invitation to rebellion, had been, as Canning after¬ 
wards justly complained, “carried by the telegraph over the length 
and breadth of India.” ^ 

As an inevitable consequence of this series of mistakes, Lord 
Ellenborough soon found himself obliged to resign his office. 
The Governor-Generars tenure of power, however, was not for an 
instant endangered. It was felt at home and in India that he 
had been unfairly treated.® The Directors sent him a copy of a 

^ Part Pape/rs, vol. xviiij (1859), p. 286, par. 17 ; vol. xliii. (1857-58), 
p. 403, par. 4, p. 404, par. 7. 

^ Pi. p. 410, par. 2. 

* Tho view wJiich Lord Ellenborough took of the proclamation was attributed 
by Lord Derby to the fact that Vernon Smith, who had preceded him in the 
offle^ of President, and to whom the copy of tho proclamation liad been addressed, 
had*forgotten to pass on to him a letter in which the Governor-Gener.al had 
promised to send homo a despatch explaining liis policy. I cannot believe, 
however, tliat, if Lord Ellenborough had received this letter, his despatch would 
have been conceived in a different sj)irit; for he ha<i received a copy of the 
original letter written U) Outram on tho 3rq of March, and, referring to it, ho 
said, “The people of Oudh will see only the proclamation,” Pari. Parent, vol, 
xliii. p. 410, par. 3. 

^ Life, of the Prince Qimmrt (People's Edition), Part II f. p. 39. ^ lb. 
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resolution, expressing their continued confidence in him; and 
numerous public men wrote tA-offer him their sympathy. 

Nevertheless, in issuing this proclamation, the Governor- 
General committed a grave error. Outram's warning did not 
stand alone. John Lawrence had already pleaded that the time 
had come to offer an amnesty to all mutineers and insurgents 
who had not committed murder. To defeat them was not 
enough. “No mutineer,” ho wrote, “ ever surrenders; for 
directly he is caught, he is shot or hanged.” If the hope of 
mercy were not held out to them, they must be exterminated; 
and to exterminate countless hordes of desperate men, who 
could outmarch their pursuers, vrould not be easy. George 
Campbell, a distinguished civilian, had urged the Governor- 
General to assure the tdlukdilrs that bygones should be 
bygones.^ And indeed, considering the provocation which 
they had received, the tem])tations to which they were exposed, 
and the pressure which had been put upoli them, the bulk of 
the tAlukdslrs had not shown any virulent hostility. Won over 
by the charm of Henry Lawrence’s manner and the wisdom of 
his policy, some of them had sent supplies for the provisionment 
of the Residency and had aided our fugitives after the mutinies 
in Oudh ; until Havelock retreated to Cawnpore, hardly one of 
them had lifted a finger against the besieged ga^ri8on ; and since 
then, though they had sent their retainers into the field, they 
had, with few exceptions, personally remained passive. But 
now they were alarmed and exasperated. The concessions which 
the Governor-General offered them they generally disregarded or 
disbelieved. The broad fact which they realised was that their 
lands were confiscated; and the bolder spirits determined to 
resist the British to the last.^ 

- Life of Lord Lmorence^ Ctlicd. \ol. ii. pp. 176, *191, 193-5 ; SirG. Carapbell’s 
Menrurirsof my liulutn Career, vol. ii. p. 14 ; TAfe of Sir Hojie Grant, vol. i. p. 320. 

® See App. S. It is only fair to notice the two chief arguments Avhich Canning 
adduced in defence of Ida proclamation. Quoting from a letter dated May 22, 

1858, in Avhich Captjiiu L. Barrow, one of the Deputy-Commissioners, stated tliat 
“ every talookdar i.s wavering, that most have tendere«I their allegiance hy ijj^tter 
or vakeel, and that many have personally attended” {Pari. Papers, vol. xviii., 

1859, p. 292), he argued that “the spirit of the proclamation has not been 
misunderstood.” It is sulficient to reply first, that all those talukilirs who had 
submitted, had done .so not in obedience to the proclamation, ihit tomiited by the 
circular Avhich Outram sent to tVein along with the proclamation, and which 
aHsurc«l tlieni that their lands ^oukl not he confiscated ; secondly, that in spite 
of this circular and of another which Montgomery issued on the 23rd of June 
(Sykes, Gornpendiuin of tlui Laws specially rclaiing to the Talitqdurs of Oudh, 

2 G 
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pp. 382-3) many tAlukdArs refused to belieVo in the sincerity of the promises that 
were made to them ; and thirdly, that in th^ cold weather of 1858 many tdlnhdiirs 
kept lip a harassing guerilla warfare against Sir Colin Campbell. 

Canning further pointed out that, according to Montgomery in order to carry 
a new settlement into effect, “ some authoritative declaration, either of the fail^p'e of 
the village system or of the imi*erative policy of a return to the fonner tenures, was 
required.... I'he authority thus sought was obtained in the issue of the Proclamation 
of the Governor-Generjil. . . . ThLs sentence having beesn recorded against all estate.s 
in Oude, there was no longer difficulty in returning to the tenure which prevailed 
at the time of annexation.” 

But if the proclamation gave Montgomery the authority which he sought, it 
does not follow that some other “ declaration,” equally “authoritative” and not open 
to objection, might not have been made. When Dalhousie wrote his letter of 
instmetious to Outrara with the view to the conclusion of a .summary settlement, 
he expressly stated (Sykes, p. 14) that no proprietary right was to be recognised: 
the tdlukdars, at the time of which Montgomery wrote, were beaten and submissive, 
and not in a position to oppose any settlement which the Government might 
desire to carry out; and, as the new settlement was to favour them as decidedly 
as the summary settlement had favoured the village occupants, it is not easy to 
understand how, even in the absence of Canning’s proclamation, any difficulty 
could have arisen. Sir George Campbell, who was consulted by Canning before 
tlie issue of the proclamation, advised him “to assure the bilookdara that bygones 
should be bygones, that their property and reasonable claims should be respected, 
an<l that the whole question of landed rights should be again considered.” Xlemoirs 
of my Indian Careen-, vol. ii. p. 14. 

Furthermore, Canning hiinstlf admitted {Pari. Papers, vol. xviii, 1859, p. 293, 
par. 4) that the proclamation “must have produced the expectation of much 
more general and indiscriminate dispossesision than would have been consistent 
with justice or with policy.” 



CHAPTER XII 

ANAJICIIY IN WESTERN IJEITAR—EASTERN BEHAR, 
BENGAL, AND CHUTIA NAGPLR 

w 

The Coraraander-iii-Chicf was still at Lucknow, meditating on 
the work that remained to be done, when he 
received a startling message from the ea^t. In b'r Colin hoars 
order to make the import of this message clear, news, 

it will be necessary to review what had passed in the Patna 
Division since the removal of Tayler from the Commissionership. 

Though Halliday had declared that Patna was in no danger, 
ho took care, on appointing a successor to Tayler, 
to send two hundred British soldiers and ^wo Ritna Division 
guns for its protection. Ihis force was strong nu.ssaiof 
enough to overawe the Mahomedan citi^jens who 
were congratulating each other on Taylor’s removal. But, 
from the moment when the rebels got the upper hand in the 
neighbouring district of Gorakhpur, the country round Patna 
had no peace. If some districts were not actually disturbed, 
all were alike insecure. To the horrors of invasion were added 
the horrors of anarchy. Kunwar Singh soon found imitators. 
In the district of which Gaya w£is the capital, a zamindilr 
proclaimed that the British Government was at an end, murdered 
every villager who opposed him, and parcelled out among his 
followers estates which did not belong to him. Bands of 
mutineers roamed at will over the country, plundered, destroyed 
public buildings, levied tribute, and ravished the wives of 
respectable Hindus.^ Deplorable, however, as th^se evils were, 
they were merely local. The strong rule of Tayler had prevented 

* Pari. Papers, vol. xliv. (IsJr-SS), Part 2, pp. 337,401 ; Part 3, p. 246, pars. 
7,8 ; p. 268, pars. 2, 3 ; j). 263, par. 1 ; p. 360 ; Pai-t 4, p. 140, inc, 306 iii No. 1, 
etc. etc. 
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disturbances from breaking out until the critical months of the 
mutiny had passed; and, when tficy did break out, the timely 
victories of Eyre had prevented them from becoming general. 

After the destruction of his stronghold, Kunwar Singh, 
with his heterogeneous army of sepoys and feudal 
raid^naothlf''’^ retainers, pursued the career of a freebooter far 
away from the land of his birth. But in the spring 
of 1858 ho saw an opportunity of proving in a 
worthier fashion his claim to rank among the heroes of his race. 
The necessity of concentrating as many troops as possible before 
Lucknow had seriously weakened the British garrisons in the 
country east of Oudh. Now was the time for him to strike a 
crushing blow at the Government which had robbed him of his 
birthright. He forced Andrew Koss, the magisti'atc of Ghdzipur, 
to abandon his hold on the district in which he had bravely 
striven to maintain order. Mjirching on into Oudh, he seized 
on the 17th of Marth a village called Atraulia, close to the 
Azamgarh frontier. A number of the rebels whom Franks 
had lately defeated flocked to his standard. On the 20th, 
Colonel Milman, who, with a force of bijtween two and three 
hundred men, was encamped at Koelsa, near Azamgarh, was 
informed of the danger to which the district was exposed. At 
three o’clock on 'the following morning ho marched to attack 
the rebels, surprised them in some mango-groves, and drove 
them away. His men, piled their arms, and rested while their 
breakfasts were being cooked. Suddenly he heard that the 
rebels were returning to deliver a pounior-attack. Riding to 
reconnoitre, he found them posted behind a mud wall in the 
midst of clumps of trees. His troops soon followed. As 
the rebels threatened to outflank him, he retreated to Koelsa. 
The rebels, who had followed him at a distance, were evidently 
determined to press their advantage : he was unable to procure 
supplies; and he therefore decided to continue his retreat, and 
take refuge within an entrenchment at Azamgarh,^ 

»On his arrival, he at once sent off messengers to Benares, to 
Allahabad, and to Lucknow, for succour. By 

'MiliTinn * * V 

blockaded by the 27th three small detachments from Benares 

neighbourhood had joined him. On the 
previous day, however; the rebels had come up, 

^ Galmtta Gazette, Jan.-June, 1858, pp. 854-5 ; Enidomres to Secret Letters 
/roni Iridia, 9 Nov. 1857, pp. 229-31. 
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and seized the town. On tl^ 27th the garrison made a sortie, 
but were driven back into the*entrenchment. As they had only 
a few days’ provisions left, their one hope of safety depended 
on%he speedy arrival of relief.^ 

The Govenior-Gericral, who was at Allahabad when the 
news of the disaster reached him, was seriously 
alarmed. It seemed cpiite possible that Kiinwar 
Singh, flushed with victory, would make a raid 
upon Benares, and cut in two the line of com¬ 
munication between Lucknow and Calcutta. Fortunately there. 
was at Allahabad Ji ])ortion of the 13th Light Infantry under 
Colonel Lord Mark Kerr. This oflicer was ordered to march at 
once to the relief of Azamgarh. Before night he was on his 
way. Four days later he reached Benares. There 
he was joined by a troop of the Bays and a few 
gunners with two guns and two mortars. On the 2nd of A})ril 
he moved forward again. At ten o’clock on the night of the 
5th ho halted within eight miles of Azanif^arh. Till mid¬ 
night, messengers kept coming in from the staff-oflicer at 
that station, im{)loring him to push on without a moment’s 
delay. But, as he knew nothing of the country through which 
he would b;ive to march, he determined to s^-ay where ho was 
till dawn. At four o’clock the march began. 

Two hours later, Lord Mark, who was riding in 
advance of the column, saw masses of sepoys Azamgivih. 
occupying some buildings and mango-groves on 
the left of the road, and dining the ditches of the fields on its 
right. Keturning to the column, he sent a company of infantry 
to turn the fields. The enoray fell back on another line of 
ditches : but at the same time their comrades on the other side 
of the road opened a heavy fire. •Thereupon Lord Mark 
ordered up his guns, which began to throw shrapnel into the 
buildings. Still the enemy showed no signs of giving way; 
many of them had climbed the mango-trees, and from their 
branches kept up an incessant fire of musketry; and their 
reserves were {.hreatening to cut off' Lord Mark’s baggage- 
train. At last a small breach appeared in the piain buikling. 
Some thirty volunteers rushed to the assault, but, discerning 
through the breach an* inner Avail which still remained un¬ 
injured, Avere obliged to fall back. The guns again opened 
^ Endomres to Secret Letters fro^n. India, 15-31 Mar. 1868, pp. 969, 973. 
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fire. After some time had elapsed, Lord Mark was about 
to try a second assault, when'^ the building was suddenly 
evacuated. A pile of corpses three feet high was found cover¬ 
ing the space within. The Bays galloped in pursuit of" the 
fugitives. Meanwhile, an attack on the British rear had 
been repulsed, and a detachment which Lord Mark had sent 
to protect the baggage was able to rejoin him. Within 
a few hours the column entered the entrenchment of Azam- 
garh.^ 

The garrison was now strong enough to assume the offensive; 

but it was forced, in obedience to orders from the 
Bou(?s°Lugard Commander - in - Chief, to remain inactive until 
torciiin'15,, further reinforcements should arrive from Luck- 

Azanigarli. 

now. On the 15th, General Sir Edward Lugard, 
with three regiments of European infantry, seven hundred 
Sikh cavalry, and eighteen guns, appeared on the opposite bank 
of the river Tons, wliich flows past Azamgarh. Kunwar Singh 
knew now that' he must give up his designs against the gar¬ 
rison ; but his i)rcsence of mind did iKJt forsake him. He 
posted the flower of his troops to oppose the passage of the 
Kunwar relieving force, and m.ade use of the 

inaki'H ibi Jag- timo wbich hc thus gained to elfccti. his escape, 
dispur. Flying before a column under Brigadier Douglas, 
which Lugard sent to ])ursuo him, and eluding another column 


which was waiting on the borders of Behar to cut otf his 


Ai>ril ’ 22 . 


retreat, he crossed the Canges, and sought an 
asylum in the familiar jangles of Jagdi'spur. 
There he was joined by some thousands of peasants, raised 

brother, Aramar Singh. Next day he 
ills last signally defeated a force which had set out from 
Arrah to Uttack him. The authorities, terrified 
by this fresh disaster, sent messengers to beg Douglas to 
hasten on at once to the rescue. Douglas promptly 
ApruTo!^' responded to the appeal. Before his arrival, the 
^ old liajput, who had fought so honourably and so 

ably against the British power, died. 

Aiiimar Singh succeeded to the command. Lugard, who bad 
already left Azamgarli, hastened, on hearing the 
April JO. nows of the defeat of tho^Arrah force, to overtake 

* Calmlta April 15, 1858 ; (Jalcvlla Qarjdtet Jan.-June, 1S58, 

pp. 5)30-1. 
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Douglas. He at once began to make the most strenuous 
efforts to subdue the rebels.#^ His great difficulty fonowers 
was to get at them. The jungle, through which maintain a 
they could easily thread their way, offered a serious f^aiSt 
obstacle to the movements of his unwieldy columns. 

His soldiers, therefore, working like coolies in the suffocating 
heat, cut roads through the tangled maze. Again and again 
they brought parties of the rebels to action, and invariably 
defeated them. But these victories, except in so far as they 
kept up the impression that the British would never give up 
the struggle, were not worth the powder and shot which was • 
expended in gaining them. The rebels had one great resource, 
which baffled all the skill and all the prowess of the British,— 
swiftness of foot. Knowing that fighting was not their strong 
point, they ran away as often as they were attacked, and 
simply did their best to annoy their opponents by doing as 
much damage and making as great a distucbance as they could. 
By the middle of June, Lugard was so exhau8t.ed by the hard¬ 
ships, the fatigue, and the anxiety which he had undergone, 
that he was obliged to resign his comihand, and go home. He 
had succeeded for the moment in driving the rebels out of the 
jungle, and he persuaded himself that he had broken their 
spirit. H5 was mistaken. Even Asiatics have too much spirit 
to submit, when submission is rewarded by an ignominious 
death. “ We must cling together,*' pleaded one who was taken 
prisoner; “ for, when we go to our homes, we are hunted down 
and hanged.” 

All through the sweftering summer months the wretched 
struggle dragged on. Douglas, who succeeded 
Lugard, had seven thousand men under his com- 
mand, and he spared neither himself nor them; 
but it was all that he could do to keep the insurrection within 
bounds. He had in his head an admirable plan for hunting 
down his pestilent enemies; but he was obliged to wait until 
the return of the dry season should enable him to execute it ; 
for the country was so sodden by the rains that operations on 
a large scale were for the time impossible. Yet he could give 
his weary soldiers no rest; for the Grand Tronic lioad had to 
be guarded, and numerous petty expeditions had to be under¬ 
taken. The men of one regiment were so ill that they could 
hardly eat or sleep; and the most robust sufibred from the 
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alternation of scorching suns and drenching showers. Mean¬ 
while the rebels were practically ^aasters of Shahabad. Break¬ 
ing up into small parties, they roamed over the country, 
maintaining themselves by plunder, and wreaking savage ven¬ 
geance on all who refused to help them. One party, with a 
mob of budmashes, made a raid upon Gaya, burst open the gaol, 
and released the prisoners. Another swooped down upon 
Arrah, and fired a number of bungalows. Placards ajjpearod, 
ofiering rewards for the heads of the English officials. At last, 
however, the time came for Douglas to execute his jDlan. 
Dividing his force into seven columns, he arranged that four 
should move from Buxar, driving the rebels before them, to¬ 
wards Jagdispur, and, with a fifth, which was in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sassoram, form a connected line from the Ganges to 
the Soane, and thus hem in the western and southern sides of 
the jungle, while two others, one of which he commanded in 
person, should hem it in on the east. As the Ganges bounded 
it on the north, ,the rebels would be compassed in on every side, 
and must surrender. On the 13th of October the columns 
began to move. Every flour the ring within which the rebels 
were confined became smaller. On the 15th all the columns 
were within a short distance of the jungle. Douglas accord¬ 
ingly sent a ie^ trusty men to deliver instructions to the 
several commanders to close simultaneously on to it. The 
country which the mpn had to traverse swarmed with the 
enemy; but they braved every peril, and delivered their 
messages. Early in the afternoon p| the 17th, Douglas sent 
final and most minute instructions for the execution of the last 


move, lie felt sure that ho was going to succeed. But one 
Oct 18 column was delayed for some hours by a sudden 
inundation ;»and the rebels, promptly seizing the 
opportunity, rushed out of the jungle, and struck eastwards 
with the object of crossing the Soane. 

Douglas was bitterly disa])pointed; but he did not give up 


Sirflcniy 

IlavflDCk’s 

pljin. 


hope. It happened that one of his staff was the 
young officer wlio had won his Victoria Cross at 
the first battle of Cawnj)ore, upon M"hom had 


been conferred the title which his father would have received if 


he had lived, and who, moreover, hacj, inherited his father's 


military talents. Major Sir Henry Havelock. It had occurred 
to him some time before that the one way to neutralise the 
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advantage which the rebels derived from their superior speed 
would be to pursue them wl^h mounted infantry, armed Avith 
Enfield rifles, who would be able to overtake them, and keep 
them engaged until a supporting force should come up and 
annihilate them. Douglas had approved of the idea. Accord¬ 
ingly, at about eight o’clock on the night of the 18th, Havelock 
set out from the neighbourhood of Jagdispur Avith sixty 
mounted infantry, under orders to make for Arrah, and 
thence move up the left bank of the Soane. A force of cavalry 
followed him; and at ten o’clock an infantry column Avas de¬ 
spatched, and pursued a course parallel Avith and aorth of the* 
rebels’ line of flight. Douglas himself, Avith another infantry 
column, marched for Arrah at daybreak. Within a few hours 
the rebels found themselves headed. It Avas ini- 

Oct 19 

possible for them to cross the Soane. For a long 
time they could not make up their minds to do anything. At 
last they turned round and fled southwalfds. Their pursuers 
dogged them. The country was flooded, and the mounted in¬ 
fantry Avero up to their saddles in Avatcr ; but the rebels, whose 
one thought now Avas to save their lives, Avere going at a terrific 
pace, and, though the horses rapidly became exhausted, the 
chase had to be maintiiined. On the afternoon of the following 
day, Ilavefock overtook the rear-guard of’the 
fugitiA'es, drove them into a village, and shut 
them up in it until an infantry colum^i came up to his aid. 
Three hundred of the rebels Avere soon destroyed. Two hun¬ 
dred more darted out o^ the village, and made a desperate 
effort to rejoin their comrades, but were hunted doAvn, and shot 
or sabred. The main body fled on, doubling again and again 
like hares. Still, the mounted infantry kept up the chase; 
but numbers of horses dropped down dead, and every villager 
whom Havelock questioned about the direction Avhich the fugi¬ 
tives had taken, lied. On the evening of the 23rd he got within 
a few hundred yards of them ; but tlic horses Avere too tired to be 
able to pass them; and, though sorely harassed by the riflos of 
their pursuers, they succeeded in esciiping into the Kaimi'ir hills. 


Bnt tliere was still no rest for them or for the British. It 
AA'^as an axiom of the Commander-hi-Chiof tMit j„ 

no district could be n^gatded as subdued Avhilo liu) Kiiiimir 
a single armed rebel remained within it. He “ 
therefore ordered Douglas to dislodge the fugitives from their 
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now asylum. The undertaking involved extraordinary toil and 
hardship. The hills were covered with dense jungle and huge 
boulders, which gi’eatly impeded the progress of the columns. 
In many places the ground was so slippery that the baggage- 
animals fell down. Still Douglas persevered. At midnight 
on the 24th of November, he saw fires burning some way off in 
the jungle. As silently as deer-stalkers the troops crept along 
till, when they were within fifty yards of the fires, a few 
figures rose and moved off. The troops charged. The rebels 
stole down the hills, entered the plains, and tried to cross the 
Ganges. But the captains of some steamers, which were 
patrolling the river, opened fire ujxjn them, and sent them 
flying from the bank. Their spirit was now at last broken. 
They no longer attempted to preserve their organisation. The 
leaders fled for their lives. The rest skulked off’ by twos and 
threes to their homes; and, before the close of the year, peace 
was restored to the lund.^ 


Meanwhile rthe eastern, north-eastern, and south-eastern 
districts of the country subject to the Govorn- 
nongiV'^” ment of Bengal had remained comparatively quiet, 
and such disturban(Jos as had arisen in no way 


affected the development of the more vital parts of the organism 
of disaffection. ‘The zamindArs in many cases proved them¬ 
selves actively loyal. Hero and there, indeed, the stories of 
mutinies at distant st^ations awoke feelings of excitement and 
distrust in the power of the British ; here and there the people, 
though they committed no breach ojf the peace, were believed 
to be disaffected ; while in Assam a conspiracy was actually 
discovered. But, speaking generally, the inhabitants of these 
districts passed satisfactorily through the ordeal. 

The sepoys, however, were naturally influenced by the con- 


Tho muttneers 
of Chittagong 
and Dacca. 


duct of their brethren. On the 18th of November, 
1857, the 34th Native Infantry at Chittagong sud¬ 
denly rose, and, after committing the usual acts of 


vio|pnco and plunder, marched off and made for the hills of 


Tipperah. Four days later an attempt to disann 
the troo])s at Dacca was stubbornly resisted; and 


^ Calcutta (hi-^tte, Jaii.-Juiie, 1858, pp. 1024, 1256 ; July-Dee. 18.58, pp. 
1403, 1671, 1868, 1981-2, 2004-5, 2008-9 ; ,Jan.-Jiiiie, 1859, pp. 25-31 ; 
267-8 ; T/ife of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. p. 277; Enclosures to Secret Letters from 
India, 3-17 July, 1858, pp. 251, 267, 283 ; 23 July, 1858, pp. 937, 939 ; Pari. 
Pajaers, vol. xliv. (1867-58), Part 4, !>. 169, inc. 3 in No. 19, p. 564, par. 4. 
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the mutineers, worsted in a desperate conflict, fled. Mean¬ 
while the Chittagong mutindbrs were hurrying blindly up the 
country towards their intended place of refuge. But the 
of Tipperah, loyally responding to an appeal of the 
Commissioner of Chittagong, sent a body of his retainers to 
stop them. Turning aside, they ventured again into British 
territory ; but they met with no sympathy froni the people. 
On the 15th of December the chief civil officer at Sylhet sent 
the Sylhet Light Infantry, a loyal native regiment, commanded 
by Major Byng, to pursue them. After marching the extra¬ 
ordinary distance of fifty-five ^ miles in thirty-six hours, Byng 
learned that the mutineers had retraced their steps, and were 
making for Ldtu. To roach this jflace, he had to mj^irch back 
twenty-eight miles along the road which he had just traversed, 
llis men followed him without a murmur, came up with the 
mutineers early on the 18th, and completely defeated them. 
Byng was killed early in the action j but Lieutenant Shorer, 
who succeeded to the command, ably filled his place. Flying 
to the north-east, the mutineers were beaten again on the 12th 
of January by a detachment of the Sylhet regiment ; and the 
survivors, shut up in the hills, perished from exposure or 
disease. 

Meanwhile the Bhdgalpur Division, without being actually 
disorganised, had been in an unhealthy condition. 

Soon after the mutiny at Dinapore„ the 5th pu" 
Irregular Cavalry had mutinied, and carried fire . 

1 ° 1 , 1 . Aug. 11, 1S57. 

ana sword over the country. Most of the zamin- 
dcirs had supported the authorities in maintiiining order: but 
the number of dacoities had increased ; and the people generally 
were in an irritable tcmj)er. Moreover, the headquarters of 
one of the detachments which had mutinied at Dacca were at 
the station of Jalpafguri within the Division. 

When, therefore. Commissioner Yule heard of the mutiny, 
he knew that ho must act promptly if the muti- „ , , 

neers were to be prevented from handing on the vuie ana. 
torch to their brethren. Accordingly, on the ‘’■ 

29th of November, he left Bhdgalpur with a few of the Hth 

’ In former ediUuu,s 1 said eighty ]nile.s, accepting the* statements of the 
despatches : hut tlie dislaiicc^r<flu Hylhet to Lutu, whore the rogimeut halted, is 
oidy twenty-,seven miles ; and from Latu to Partahgarh, whence the troops 
retraced their stops, the distance, a.s I learn from Oenenal Sherer, is only twenty- 
eight miles. 
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Fusiliers, and marched northwards in the direction of Jalpaiguri. 
While he was on his way, two csAralry detachments at Maddri- 
ganj and Jalpaiguri mutinied, and rode off southwards towards 
^ Dindjpur. Dairymple, the collector of that station, 

’ and a few Europeans and Eurasians whom he 
gathered round him, resolved to remain where they were and 
defend the Government treasure to the lastJ But, when the 
mutineers were almost on the point of attacking the station, 
they were warned that a force of British sailors was marching 
towards them, and struck off westward on the road to Purnoah. 
The moment that Yule heard of their movement ho hastened 
back to intercept them, arrived at Purneah in time to prevent 
them froRi plundering, defeated them, and, having by a rapid 
march to the north-west frustrated an attempt which they 
made to gain the town of Ndthupur, forced them to fly for 
icfugo into Nepal. Halting at Ndthupur, ho received a 
message warning hiih that the Dacca mutineers were about to 
swoop down OK Jalpaiguri, and begging him to come to the 
rescue, lie did not lose a moment in complying with the 
request. Making a scries of prodigious marches towards the 
threatened station, he dashed past it in the hope of stopping 
the mutineers, and attacking them before they cou]d cross the' 
river Tista. They succeeded, however, in tuiuing his position, 
and, making good use of their start, got safely across the 
river. But, though baffled in his original object, Yule was 
determined to prevent them from gaming a foothold in British 
januar territory. Marching westward, to the south and, 
as it were, alongside of them, he forced them 
also to take refuge within Nopal. 

While Yule was performing those exploits, the Chut/a 
Ndgpur Division remained in the same distimbcd 
Dicondition in which it had been at the time of 
Sir Colin’s departure from Calcutta. Many of 
the landowners, indeed, steadily supported the authorities; but 
ther aboriginal tribes gathered together in largo numbers to 
plunder, to revenge themselves upon chiefs who had olfended 
them, or to support pretenders of their own choice. The 
British officers^ marched from one threatened point to another 
with such scanty forces as they cduld muster; but, though 
they beat the insurgents in a number of petty combats, anarchy 

^ Mallesou, vol. ii. p. 431. 
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continued to prevail. Towards the end of 1857 reinforcements 
began to arrive. At one tim^ in a single district, no less than 
five different detachments were simultaneously hunting in¬ 
surgents ; but the country was so hilly and overgrown with 
ptligle that their operatioTis were seriously impeded. Early in 
1858, however, the tide began to turn. Numbers of guilty 
villages were destroyed, and quantities of grain and cattle 
captured. The effect of these measures was speedily apparent. 
The disaffected felt that it was high time to settle down again 
in their village.^, and a renewed influx of revenue proved that 
all classes were regaining their old confidence in British 
power. ^ 

It is now time to trace the progress of the events that dis¬ 
turbed the peace of the Bombay Presidency, of Centhil and of 
Southern India. After making this excursion, the reader will 
understand how it was that Sir Colin Campbell was able to 
undertake with confidence the work of •reconquei ing Itohil- 
khand and Oudh. 

^ Pari. Po.finti, vol. xliv. (1857-.'>8), Purl 1, p. 426, par.AsO. Part 2, i). 266, 
par. 31 ; p. 276, par. 16. Part 4, pp. 68, 95, 31»1 ; p. 551, par. 34 ; p. 569, par. 
37 ; p. 572, par. 17 ; p. 587, par. 20 ; p. 591, iot. 22 ; p. 611, pars. 11-12, etc. 
Iti'jwrt on the AiJvriiiisLralwn of the Districts widtr the Government of Bengal 
during the years 1857-58, p. 4. 




CTIAPTEK XIII 

THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 

The Bombay Presidency was bounded on the north by 
Baliichistdn and the south-western extremity of 
iTie Boiiiiay the Punjab, on the west by Biili'jchist^u and the 
Preaideiicy. jsouth by Mysore, and on the east by 

the Nizam’s dominions, the Central Provinces, Malwa, and 
Rdjputana. The whole extent of the territory, including the 
dominions of a number of protected native princes, w^as 
about four times that of Englantl. 

The Governor of the Presidency was Lord Elphinstone. He 

Lord Eiphin- ^ Varied experience" of Anglo- 

stone. Indian politics. Twenty years before, he had 

been appointed Governor of Madras. At that 
time, indeed, no very high opinion had been formed of 
his qualifications for rule. “We want a Governor,” a 
zealous official had remarked, “antt they send us a guards¬ 
man ; wo want a statesman, and they send us a dancer.” ^ 
Since then, however. Lord Elphinstone had ripened into a 
statesman of the first prder. He had tact and knowledge of 
men. Ho knew when and how to rebuke a subordinate, when 
to restrain him, when to let him have his own way. He never 
attempted to fetter men who could be trusted to use their 
owr^ discretion. While his lofty character, his bold and en- 
lightVfkrA statesmanship won the respect and confidence of 
those who served under him, he had the art of attaching 
them to himself, of stimulating them to the utmost zeal 
by well-timed compliment or frankly-expressed trust in their 
ability. 


* Kaye, vol. i. p. 421. 
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The news of the outbreak at Meerut reached him on the 14th 
of May. Like John Lawrence,., he at once made „ 

V A ' TJq TOSOlVGS 

up his mind to regard the interests of his own to save 
.chaise as subordinate to the interests of the 
eiJl^^ire. It was due to his energy that the troops who had 
been engaged in the Persian war were despatched with such 
rapidity to Calcutta; it was due to his swift recognition of the 
essential conditions of the struggle that Bartle Prere was 
enabled to execute his design of reinforcing the Punjab, and 
that George Lawrence was provided with the means ^ 

of saving Kajputdna. As soon as the news of the 
mutiny at Nusseerabad reached him, ho saw that it would be 
his task to secure the all-important lino of communication 
between Bombay and Agra, and to support the authorities in 
Central India. Accordingly, although his own resources were 


but slendej^ ho lost no time in equipping a column for the 
attainment of these objects. The coliimy was placed under 
the command of Major-General Woodburn, who was ordered to 


proceed direct to Mhow, and to obey whate>^er instructions 
ho might receive from the Governor-General’s Agent at 
Indore,^ 


Soon, however, events occurred which warned Elphinstono 
that the coifntry under his own control was nob to pass scathless 
through the crisis. In the recently-annexed pro- 
Vince of Satara there was a strong feeling in 
favour of the pretensions of the adopted‘son of the late Baja’s 
brother. Moreover, the feudatory chiefs, who, with only one 
exception, had no male isfeuo, knowing that their adopted sons 
would not bo allowed to succeed to their estates, were per¬ 
sonally anxious for the overthrow of the British Government. 
On the 12th of June the magistrate, Eose, learned that one 
Ranga Bdpaji had formed a plot to release the prisoners in the 
town of Satara, plunder the treasury, and attack the canton¬ 
ments. He at once sent for European reinforcements. One of 
the chief conspirators was discovered and arrested. Thereupon 
Ranga Bdpaji fled. His followers were attacked andjjis^w2a£.d 
by a party of the Southern Mardtha Irregular Horse under 
Lieutenant Kerr. Subsequent investigations psoved that the 
family of the late Raja had been implicated in the plot. They 

’ Report on the Administration of Pvhlic Affairs in the Bombay Presidency 
for the year 1857-58, pp. 27-8, pars. 140-1. 
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were therefore transported, while seventeen of their fellow-con¬ 
spirators were convicted and executed.^ 

Soon after the detection of the plot which has jnst been 
'OieSouthorn <^cscribed, Elphinstono received gloomy reports 
Maratha from the Southem Marsitha country. Stretching 
country. SOU til of Satilra, that country is bounded 

on the east by the Nizam’s dominions, on the west by the 
Ghilts, and on the south by the Madras Presidency. It con¬ 
tained two British collectoratcs, Belgaum and Bharwar, numerous 
small semi-independent states, and one of more importance, 
Kolhdpur. At each of the three chief towns, KolhApnr, 
Belgaum, and Dharwar, there was a native regiment. At 
Belgaum there were some four hundred European women and 
children, while the only British force consisted of a battery of 
artillery and some thirty infantry. The chiefs and smaller 
landowners still smarted from the wounds inflicted^upon them 
by the Indm Commission; to many of them had been denied 
the privilege of adopting heirs to their estates ; and they were 
backed by the sympathies of a warlike people who had been 
foolishly allowed to retain their arms. In Kolhdpur and the 
neighbouring province of Sdwant Wdri there were other grounds 
of disaffection. In 1842 the Raja of Kolhdpur died, leaving 
two infant sous. Thereupon the British Government appointed 
a native minister, who was to act under the control of a British 
political officer. The country w'as studded with numerous forts, 
garrisoned by hereditary defenders. These garrisons were 
removed by order of the political officer. The native court 
resented this measure, and in 1844 a rebellion broke out. The 
states of Kolhdpur and Sdw'ant Wdri were forced to pay the 
expenses incurred in suppressing the rebellion.^ Naturally, 
therefore, there were many in both states who were prepared 
to take advantage of the first opiiortunity to strike at the 
British power. 

The political officer in charge of the Southern Mardtha 
country was George Berkeley Seton-Karr, the 
magistrate and collector of Belgaum. He was 
a steadfast opponent of the policy of the Indm Commission; 
he heartily sympathised with those who were suffering from its 

* Report, etc., p. 18, pars. 90-2 ; Enclosures tS Secret Letters /rmn Jrtdia, 24 
Sopt. 1867, pp. 786-8. 

* Sir G. Jocob’s Western India, pp. 158-61. 


S^'-on-Karr. 
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action; and ho had sncceedm so thoroughly in impressing 
them with the belief that he|was their friend that, for some 
time after the news of the Meerut outbreak reached them, he 
'‘*4Ji9j^ablo to hold their passions in check. As time went on, 
however, the strain upon his powers of management increased. 
On the 20th of June he represented to the Governor the 
alarming condition of the country; but, knowing that there 
was more than enough work for every British soldier else¬ 
where, ho would not harass him by asking for help; he simply 
asked for authority to meet the crisis on his own jesponsibility 
as best he could. The request was granted, and the unselfish 
courage which had prompted it was rewarded. For, though 
the excitement of the Manithas became more intense when 
they heard how Nana Sahib had triumphed at Cawnpore, and 
ho\^t^ had assumed the title of Peshwa, Seton-Karr still kept 
his hmd ■'afen them. He had not the means, and, if ho had 
had the means, he would not have had tin! inclination to rule 
by fear; but he know how to rule by love.’- He knoAV, how¬ 
ever, that the three native regiments u’^ere intriguing with each 
other. Suddenly he received by telegraph news 
of a disaster which threatened to render all his 
exertions unu-vailing. ^ 

On the 31 St of July the sepoy conspirators at Kolhdpur dis¬ 
covered that the native adjutant of the regiment 
was sending away his family. Feeling »ure that xoihapiu-*! 
he was going to betray them, they resolved to 
rise at once. The night \yas intensely dark; and heavy rain 
was falling. The adjutant ran to the officers’ bungalows to 

warn the inmates. The ladies had just time to escape before 
the mutineers came up. A few of the officers tried to recall 
the men to their duty, but in vain. Telegrams, however, were 
sent to Bombay and Satter for aid. The sepoys, after 
plundering the treasury and the station, marched to the town, 
but found the gates closed against them. Most of them then 
returned to their linos. The rest marched to the G hdts, Lut 
found the road leading down to the coast blocked. YTfc buTi? 
of them then made for the Sdwant Wdri jungles. The re- 
lUaintler, almut forty in number, returned to fvollnlpur, and 
threw themselves into a s^iaTl outwork adjoining the towii.^ 

* Malleson, vol. iii. pi^. 20, 25-31. 

® Thnes, Oct. 0, 1857, p. 9, cols. 2, 3; Jacob, pp. 155-6; Rep()rt on the 
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Meanwhile the nows of thcWutiny had created a panic in 
Bombay. Many of the European residents removed their 
wives and children to the ships in the harbour. The Governor, 

. however, was equal to the occasion. He at 
.seucii decided to send Colonel George Le Grand Jacob, 

to the rescue. experienced soldier-statesman who had just 
returned from the Persian expedition, to restore order in 
Kolhapur. “I am aware,” he said, in bidding Jacob farewell, 
“ that in a crisis like this a person on the spot ought to be the 
best judge of any action that might be at once necessary ; to 
wait for orders may allow events to become too strong to 


master. I have confidence in your judgement; do your best to 
meet the present emergency and rely on my full support.” At the 
same time he despatched by steamer two detachments of the 3iid 
Europeans, which were to land in the Portuguese territf'iy of 
Goa, and thence mt^rch respectively to Kolhapur arfv^ Belgaiim. 

Jacob started at once. On his way he received proofs of 
a treasonable l^^orrespoiideiico between the Wahdbi high-priest 
of Poona and his disciples in the Southern Mardtha country. 


Just before midnight on the 14th of August he reached Kol- 
hdpur, and found that order had been already restored. Lieu¬ 
tenant Kerr had hastened from Satara with fifty oi his troopers, 
swum three swift and deep rivers, traversed eighty miles in 
twenty-four hours, fought his way into the outwork, and over¬ 
powered the mutinecls. 

On the 17 th the men of the 2iid Europeans, who had made 
a harassing march from the coast across a flooded 
country, reinfcnced Jacob. lie now felt strong 

Aug. IS. enough to disarm the native regiment. Next day 
the disarming parade was held. Jacob harangued 
the sepoys, appealing ho every feeling that could lead them to 
reproach themselves for their conduct. Before ho had finished 
his speech, ho noticed tears rolling clown the cheeks of some of the 
men. He then gave the order to pile arms. For a few moments 
. tlfi: .ri^n hesitated. Then they obeyed, and the crisis was at an end. 

There still remained, however, the work of discovering and 


Puniahmont 
and inveati- 
gatiou. 

Aug. 19. 


punishing the ringleiiders, and investigating the 
causes of the plot. Qourts-martial wore promptly 
held. Next day twentj-ono prisoners were con- 


AdminUtraiion of Public Affairs in Due Bmtibay Presidency for the year 1857-68, 
p. 29, par. 153. 
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victed. Two were hanged, eleven shot, and eight blown away 
from guns. Subsequent enqifirics proved that the regiment 
hadjong been in correspondence with the Bengal sepoys.^ 

news of the mutiny had seriously aggravated the perils 
of Seton-Kaj'r’s position. The regiments at Bcl- 
gaum and Dharwar were alike disaifected, and harl, s^tou^Karr. 
as was afterwards discovered, agreed to follow the 
example of their comrades at Kolhdpur. Fortunately the men 
at Belgaum as yet knew nothing of what the telegraph had 
told Seton-Rarr. Having discovered the man whom they 
looked up to as their leader, he instantly sent him otF on special 
duty to a distant town. The result was that, when the sepoys 
heard of the mutiny, they w'cre so jiaralyscd by the loss of 
their head that they did nothing. 


On the 10th of August the 


deta(?h!imM^’ the 2nd Europeans arrived. Setori-Karr and his 
military coatTjutor, General Lester, now felb strong enough to 
arrest a number of con.s]jirators of whose guilt they had pro¬ 
cured evidence. A mimbei' of intercepted lettcA's, \vrittcn by 
one of these men, proved the exisWnice of an organised 
Mahomedan conspiracy for a general rising throughout the 
Southern Maratha country and Kolh.'lpur. Thu writer and one 
of his associates were tried, condemned, and exehuted.^ 

Meanwhile Elphinstone was becoming anxious for the safety 
of Bombay. The military force in that city consisted of three 
native regiments and only four hundred Europeans under 
Brigadier Shortt: there w^cre also a number of ,, 
native and sixty European * police under Suporin- expocted at 
tendent Forjett. Hitherto <piiet had prevailed. 

But the great Mahomedan festival of the Miiharram was ap¬ 
proaching, and it seemed probable that^the disaffected would 
take advantage of the excitement which it was sure to cause. 
The authorities, however, wery not agreed among themselves as 
to who were really disaffected. The Government , 

were under the impression that danger was to be oftiio ^ 
apprehended only from the townspeople, of whom 
a hundred and fifty thousand were Mahonicdans. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Brigadier Shortt and his* officers put 
absolute faith in the sepias* Forjett, on the contrary, who 


^ Re^nyrt on the Adviinislratio<)i of PuhUe Affairs in the Bombay rresidewey 
for tJie year 1867-58, par. 155; Jacob, pp. 148-54, 157, 162-77. 

* Ib. pp, 214-16 ; Mtolleson, vol. iii. pp. 82-3. 
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had boon born and bred in India, and knew the natives 
thoroughly, was convinced that,^ while the townspeople would 
not dare to stir unless the sepoys sot them the example^, the 
sepoys nocdcd to be closely watched. These opinions, whicb»he* 
freely expressed, gave great offence to the Brigadier, who seems 
to have regarded him as a meddler. 

A few days before the festival the Governor suggested to 
the Brigadier a plan for the maintenance of order in the city. 
Next morning Forjett called upon the Brigadier. Ho learned 
that, in accordance with the plan suggested by the Government, 
the European troops and the European police were to be split 
up into small parties and posted in various quarters of the city ; 
but that there would not bo a single European soldier to oppose 
a mutiny among the sepoys at the point where it would be 
likely to begin. He at once detected the weakness .x^this 
arj'arigement, and ibegged the Brigadier to mass *uis European 
infantry and guns on a spot which commanded both the sepoy 
lines and thoVtown, The Brigadier refused to do so. Still, 


Forjett resolved that, as far as in him lay, he would counteract 
the baneful tendency of the .official plan. Accordingly, the 
next time he saw the Governor, ho plaiidy told him that ho 
should feel oblrged to disobey the orders of Government regard¬ 
ing the location of the police, as, if the sepoys were to mutiny, 
it would be necessary for him to have them all in hand. “ It 
is a very risky thing,” replied the Governor, who appreciated 
Forjett’s worth, “ to disobey orders, but I am sure you will do 
nothing rash.” Forjett took the Mnt. 

The Muhamim began. Every night Forjett went his rounds 
, in disguise. Whenever ho heard anybody st)oak- 
ing in a tone of exultation of the successes of the 
mutineers in other parts of India, he seized him on the spot, 
and whistled for his men, some of whom wore sure to be lurk¬ 
ing about within earshot. The \)udmashe8 were so thoroughly 
frightened by these seemingly magical arrests that, as Forjett 
j::j5a.u*>^‘^:edictcd, they remained perfectly still. But on the last 
night but one, as a Hindu idol was being carried in procession 
through tho streets, a drunken Christian drummer, belonging 
to one of the sepoy regiments, insulted the devotees who sur¬ 
rounded it, and knocked it down. ^Two policemen at once took 
him into custody. As soon as his comrades heard that he had 


been arrested, they determined to vent their spleen upon the 
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police, whom they detested as myrmidons of Forjett. A score 
of them hurried to the lock^ip*, burst it open, rescued the 
drummer, and carried off the two policemen to their lines. A 
'‘'^•jG^^pcan constable and four native policemen went thither at 
once, and demanded the release of their comrades. Instead of 
granting their demand, the sepoys assaulted them; a fight en¬ 
sued : the police fought their way out, leaving two sepoys for 
dead: numbers of sepoys turned out; and a messenger ran to 
warn Forjett. 

Ordering the European police to follow him as fast as they 
could, Forjett mounted his horse, and galloped at full speed to 
the scene of mutiny. The sepoys were trying to force their 
way out of the lines, and their officers, with drawn, swords, 
were doing their l>opt to hinder them» As soon as the sepoys 
8ai«i£orjctt, their excitement rose to fury, “For God's sake, 
Mr. Fo?jplP(ip*cried the officers, “go away.” “If your men are 
bent on mischief,” replied Forjett, “ the sobner it is over, the 
bettor.” The sepoys hesitated. Forjett sat still on his horse, 
confronting them. Presently his assistant cauR galloping up. 
Fifty-four Europeans followed. Bringing them to the halt, 
Forjett cried, “ Throw open the gates ; I am prepared for them.” 
The sepoys,were fairly mastered; their excitement quieted 
down; and they slunk back within their lines. 

Twenty-four hours more, and the festival would ho over. 
Like a good general, Forjett followed up his victory by keeping 
his men still on the alert. The consecpience was that, on the 
last night, not only were t^e sepoys quiet, but it was unneces¬ 
sary to make a single arrest in the town. A few days later 
Forjett caused a gibbet to be erected in the yard of the police- 
office, sent for the most influential of those citizens whom ho 
knew to be disaftected, and, pointing to the gibbet, told them 
that, if ho should find the least reason to believe that any of 
them meditated an outbreak,* they should be instantly hanged. 
They listened in solemn silence, and went away overawed. All 
danger, however, was not yet over. Forjett was informed^Jjy 
one of his detectives that a number of sepoys 'were in habit 
of holding secret meetings in the house of one Ganga ParshAd. 
He accordingly caused this man to be arrested in Che night, and 
brought to the police-ofilifo.* There, partly by threats, partly 
by the promise of 'a large reward, he induced him to tell what 
he knew. Next evening he went to the house, and, going into 
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a room adjoining the one in which the meetings were held, 
peeped through a hole which jiad been drilled in the wall. 
Presently he saw the sepoys come in, one by one. From what 
he hear<l he gathered that they intended to mutiny during^ tlj^- 
Hindu festival of the Diwilli in October, pillage the city, and 
then quit the island. Another day, knoiving that the oflicors 
were still disposed to trust their men, he persuaded Major 
Barrow, the commandant of one of the regiments, to go with 
him to the house. “ My God,” said Barrow, when ho saw the 
sepoys through the holes, “ my own men ! is it possible! ” 
The plot was reported to the Brigadier and the Governor. 

“ Mr. Forjett has caught us at last,” said Shortt. Courts-martial 
were helil, and two of the sepoys w’ei;o executed, and six trans¬ 
ported for life. The Diwdli passed quietly, and thenceforth 
Bombay was safe.^ .. . 

Still, in many parts of the Presidency the affairs 

„ was sufih as to cause the Governor grave anxiety. 
iioHhoriho Although the Bombay army, on the whole, was 
reshincy. toPirably staunch, there were many Poorbeahs in 
its ranks who sympathised Avith their brethren in North-Western 
India. In September tAvo plots to mutiny, at Hyderabad in Sind 
and at Ahmadabad, Avere ni])ped in the bud, and at 
Rrpi. 15. Karachi in Sind a mutiny actually took jilace.^ But 
it was in the Southern Maratha country that the most formidable 
danger lurked. The*brothcr of the luija of Kolhdpur, a clever 
and ambitious man, Avas knoAvn to be disaffected. Emissaries 
from the Nana Sahib ^nd from various Southern 
Southern MartUha chiefs stole into Kolhdpur, and did their 
best to persuade him to rebel. All through the 
aut,umn Jacob’s mind was kept on the rack by 
rumours of intended risings. At last, on the night of the bth 
of December, ho was awakened by the clatter of horses’ hoofs. 
Rushing out of doors, he was meb by a native officer, who told 
him that ominous shouts had been heard in the town. The 
ex|)lanation was soon forthcoming. A band of insurgents, 
TWfiigjt^&d doubtless by the Raja’s brother, had throAvn them¬ 
selves into the tOAvn and shut the gates. Jacob instantly 


MarHthu 

country. 


’ C. Forjett’s Our Real Danger in India ; Reiwrt mi the. Admini- 

slndvm of Puhlic Affairs in the JiandHi.i/ Presiaency far the year 1857-58, p. 20, 
par. 97. 

“ Ih. pp. ,81-2, pars. 160-1, 166-7, 
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galloped into the camp, and sounded the alarm: the troops 
turned out; one of the gates* was blown open; the storming 
party rushed in ; the rebels flea ; and thirty-six who were taken 
•^^ijbners wci'o then and there tried by drum-head courtr-martial, 
convicted, condemned, and executed. But for t.his prompt 
action, the wave of rebellion might have streamed down the 
whole of the Southern Marj'itha country, and overflowed into 
the dominions of the Nizam.^ 

The other states of the Southern Maratha country, indeed, 
were agitated by troubles of their own. Seton-Karr and 
Lester, backed u}) by an able officer, Colonel Malcolm, were 
steadily disarming the population : but a succession of petty 
outbreaks had occurred, and had been with difli- , . 

Feb. 

culty repressed. Early in 1858, Malcolm had to 
iwMi^J^astward against the Eaja of Shorapur, a weak and hot- 
hoade(^'L«n<i^ chief, owning the sovereignty of the Nizam, who 
had been hurried by unscrupulous advisers' into rtibellion. It 
was clearly necessary to subdue the insurrectiomjry s[)irit befbre 
it could take hold of the people of the surro/nding country. 
Accordingly, theOovernment resolved to make an administrative 
change. 

In May,,^rTacob was appointed Commissioner of the Southern 
Maratha country. At the same time Seton-fcirr j.u.„baii(i 
was directed 
his assistant, 

under Jacob.^ It is hardly necessary to say that these changes 
reflected no censure upon Spton-Karr. The Government simply 
felt that it would be wise, in the existing emergency, to place 
the supreme control of so turbulent a country in the hands of 
one man. 

Unfortunately, Manson, having been connected with the Indm 
Commission, was regarded with suspicion by the 
native chiefs. The ablest of •these was Bdba Sahib, 
chief of Nargiind. A few weeks before, he had 
heard with sorrow and alarm that one of his brother chiefs lyid 
been arrested by Manson ; and, now that Manson Bceil^ 
promoted, he was seized by the fancy that proofs of his own dis¬ 
loyalty had been obtained, and that ho was to be tlic next victim. 

I 

^ Report on the Administtrahon of Public Aff’airs in fhe Bovihay Presidency 
firt the year 1857-58, pp. 18-19, par.s. 93-4 ; Jacob, pp. 173-97. 

« ri. p. 210. 


0 make over the political agency to 
Charles Manson, who was to act 


litaiisuu 

piuiiiolod. 
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On the 26th of May, Manson left Kolhdpi I*, where he had 
been conferring with Jacob, intending to \ ,^it the northern 
states of the country, and tiy whether his personal influence 
could keep the chiefs steady. He was accompanied onlyjbj^'" 
twelve troopers of the Southern Maratha Horse. Four hours 
later Jacob received a telegram, to the effect that Btlba Sahib 
was believed to have risen. He at once sent a messenger on 
horseback to deliver the news to Manson, to tell him that he 
had telegraphed to Lester to send a force to Nargdnd if the 
news should turn out to be true, and to recommend him to 
return to KolhAjmr and consult with him, on his way to join 
this force. The messenger overtook Manson at a place called 
Khrandwdr. Manson, still confident in the strength of his own 
influence, told him to go back and tell Jacob that he intended 
to hiirry across country to Nargiind, and, if possible, nj;=s"Cue 
revolt in the bud. He then pushed on rapuK;,^’'with the 
troopers. On the 59th he arrived at Rdmdrug, the chief of 
which place was Baba Sahib’s half-brother. From him he 
learned that Biwa Sahi^ had committed himself irretiievably. 
He resolved, therefore, to go southward and join Malcolm, who 
had already marched to attack the rebels. That evening ho 
started. After ,an exhausting stage, he halted fer the night 
near a village called Surfban, and lay down with his troopers 
in a temple to sleep. About midnight Bdba Sahib and a 
number of his follovKjrs stole up to the temple, fired a volley, 
and rushed in with drawn swords. Starting from his sleep, 
Manson jumped up and fired his revolver at his assailants ; but 
in a moment they overpowered him, cut off his head, and flung 
his body into the fire. Bdba Sahib then returned to Nargflnd, 
and hung up the gory head over a gateway. 

For two days he enjoyed his triumph. On the 1st of June, 
Malcolm appeared before the walls of Nargiind, defeated him, 
and drove him and his followers ihto the fort. Next morning 
the fort was found empty. Bdba Sahib had fled in the night. 

Frank Souter, the superintendent of police, rode 
with a few men in pursuit, and on the 2nd caught 
him, disguised as a pilgrim, in the jungle. Soon 
afterwards he was tried, condemned, and executed. 
Within a few weeks Jacob completfly restored order in the 
country above the Ghdts.^ 

^ Jacob, pp. 221-32. 
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Some months earlier, a tribe called the SAwant Dessayees 
had taken advantage of the disturbed condition of _ 
the rrcsidency to pluTjdcr villages in the country ophsajees!* 
Ijjlow the Ghats. The dense jungles attbrded them 
so secure an asylum tliat for many months they were able to 
defy the various columns that were striving to get at them. 
Before the end of 1858, however, they wore subdued by the aid 
of the Portuguese Government of Goa.^ 


1 .Tacob, pp. 199-201, 232-8. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE CENTRAL INDIAN AGENCY—THE MALWA 

CAMPAIGN 

Before the crisis in the Bombay Presidency was over, a scyk:: 

of great events had occurred in that parW-^S^wentral 
The CMitrai India fop the security of which Lord Elphinstone 
indjau Agency, made siicli great sacrilices. The most im¬ 
portant point in\^this country was Indore, where the Mardtha 
prince, Holkar, held his cdiirt. 

Holkar’s state, like that of Sindhia, was in subsidiary alliance 
with the British Government, and under the supoi vision of the 
Central Indian Agency. Ilis capital was the headtpiarters of 
the Agency. The most important of tlie other states for 
which the Agent was rgsponsiblo were Bhopdl, Dhar, Dewas, 
and Jdora. 

At the time of the outbreak at Meerut tlie appointment of 
Agent was held by Sir Robert Hamilton. A few weeks before, 
however, he had been obliged to return to England for his 
health j and his work was now being done by Colonel Henry 
Marion Durand of the Royal Engineers. 

This officer was in the prime of life, beings only forty-four 
years of age. Early in»,his Indian career he had 
been pointed to as a man of promise; but for the 
last thirteen years his life had been one hard and 
bitltfArtwi^le against ignorant or unscrupulous enemies. The 
truth is that his nature was such as could not have failed to 
provoke enmity.* There never was a man, even in the Indian 
service, who held stronger opinions thai^, Durand, or expressed 
them with more fearless or, uncompromising sincerity. His 
Indian experiences had so disgusted him that he had tried to 
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find employment at homo; but he had failed; India could not 
afford to lose him; and, now-that he harl at last achieved a 
position worthy of his powcA, ho knew that he had succeeded, 
iif)t by flattery or intrigue, not by coticealuig unpleasant truths, 
lujt by the sheer fact that he was indispensable. Still, he 
had suffered acutely fr»jm the disap])oiutments which he had 
undergone; and, as one result of them, his manner and con¬ 
versation had become tinged with an acrimonious bitterness 
which prevented all, except the most sympathetic, from under¬ 
standing his real nature. For, though he was a dangerous man 
to provoke, though ho could be as hard as adamant when hardness . 
was called for, his heart yearned with tendcrnc‘?.s towards the 
weak and the suffering. Perhaps his most prominent charac¬ 
teristic was absolute manliness, a (j[uality which is b^ no means 
iljQ^crsal even among men of cxce})tional force of character. 
H^rlimij^would allow a private sorrow, a personal wrong, to 
relax the fibres of his mind, or tem])t him to slaikcn in the 
rigid performance of public duty. lie wmdd have attributed 
the strength which had cnable<l him to stand up umler the 
slings and arrows of outrageous foitJinc, not^to himself, but to 
the Higher Power in which he believed with a faith remarkable 
even in that era of Anglo-Indian history. Men who did not 
appreciate him have said that ho lacked sympathy with natives. 
The criticism is not substantially true; but thei'e is some 
foundation for it. Few men understood natives better; but 
he was quicker to detect their faults ^lan to appreciate their 
virtues; ho was always willing to support, to instruct, or to 
advise deserving nativcif, and to give them credit for ju’oved 
well-doing; but his sympathy was not of that ever-ready, all- 
embracing, gonial kind which belonged to Henry Lawrence. 
This failing, however, did not in the least affect his fitness for 
the work which now lay before him. * 

When Durand enterqjl upon his duties, there was not a 
ripple to break the calm which prevailed in Central 
India. Three weeks later, however, a sepoy w'as t of 

caught in the act of carrying a treasonable messag(^u;<^ 
to the Rowah Durbar. From that time symjjtoms of 
disquiet appeared, which forced upon Duraixl the conviction 
that a storm was brewing. On the 14th of May he heard that 
the storm had burst \t Meerut. He instantly realised the 
api^alling seriousness of his position. On the north, cast, and 
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west, Indore ^ was locked in by native states swarming with 
national and contingent troops. On the southern side, it is 
true, thei’e was a British station, Mhow, But this station was 
by no means a pure source of strength; for, while the nati'^ 
portion of the garrison consisted of a regiment of infantry and 
a wing of a regiment of cavalry, there were no Europeans 
except the gunners of a single battery, the drivers of which 
were natives. These gunners, moreover, were the only British 
soldiers whose services Durand could command. Tndore itself 
was garrisoned by two hundred men of the Malwa Contingent. 

In spite, however, of the great dangers which threatened 
him, and the slenderness of his resources, Durand did not for 
a moment lose heart. lie saw that what he had to do was to 
preserve intact the line of the river Nerbudda, and thus pre¬ 
vent the fire of insurrection which was leaping up in North^.i, 
India from spreading southwards; to guard the 4 ^»i«kio'‘'road 
from Bombay to Agia, along which ran the telegraphic line, 
and by which trQOps could most conveniently advance to his 
relief, and to hol'd on to Indore as long as possible. He saw 
too that, in order to minimise the internal dangers which 
threatened the peace of the states of the Central Indian 
Agency, he must try to prevent the native troops of the 
Company’s army from intriguing with the Contingents. 

Very much depended upon the loyalty of Holkar himself, 
iioikar lustre,, shcd upon the family name by the 

exploits of his ancestor, Joswant Edo, had not 
faded; and it seemed certain to th^ most experienced and 
sagacious observers that, if he wmre to rise, all the lesser chiefs 
would follow his lead.^ But Durand, though ho had not that 
confidence in Holkar which ho might perhaps have acquired if 
he could have brought himself to cultivate his acquaintance, 
felt no suspicion towards him. “HoJkaf’s fears and interests,” 
he wrote, “ are on our side, so fa# as any Durbar, especially 
a Mahratta Durbar, is trustworthy, Holkar’s seems so.”^ As 
a master of fact, Holkar’s loyalty, if not unwavering, was all 

• * It should he. mentioned tliat the city of Indore was situated iu au isolated 
fraction of IIolkar‘s dominions, which were broken up like the several parts of 
Cromarty in Scotland!? 

2 Jjost Counsels of an Unknown'Counseilor (John Dickinson), edited by Major 
Evans Bell, p. C8. * 

® Sir H. M. Durand’s Central frulia in 1857, p. 10. The writer is a son of 
the late Sir Henry Durand. 
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that we had any right to expect from a Mardtha prince who was 
still a youth, and who had iip'Dinkar Kdo to guide him. For 
^ir Robert Hamilton, to wnom he owed his throne, he had a 
yncerc regard: those who insist that he played a double game 
have failed to search out more evidence than would justify 
a faint suspicion; and his advocates have shown that when the 
crisis came, he approved himself a friend by deeda.^ 

The first step which Durand took was to reinforce’his little 
garrison by a detachment of two hundred and 
seventy IJhi'ls, whom ho summoned from Sirdapur, Uurand!*^ 
and two troops of cavalry, two hundred and seventy i 4 . 

infantry, and two guns belonging to the RhopAl 
Contingent. These reinforcements arrived on the 20tli of May. 
Holkar himself placed at the disposal of Durand 'three guns 
^N^i^hrec comimnios of infantry. In the middle of June 
aiiotn^dwtachment of Bhopdl cavalry arrived under Colonel 
Travers, who thenceforth held commaml of the entire force, 
and, though glad to be able to avail himself of the advice of 
Durand, for whom ho had a most affoctiomiie respect and ad¬ 
miration, was, for all military arran^cments,^solely responsible.^ 
To help the readei’ to picture to himself the events which 
followed^ it will be well to give a short description of the 
Residency and its environs. * 

The Residency was a two-storied stone house, standing in a 
sort of park, about four hundred yart^s east of the river Khan 
and two miles south-east of the town. The Mhow road skirted 
the north-western side pf the park, and crossed the river by a 
bridge. The troops lent by Holkar were posted among a group 
of buildings about a hundred yards north-west of the Residency; 
while the remaining troops were posted in the neighbourhood 
of some Government offices on its n^rth-east. 

Before the arrival of Travers, there had been many signs 
that the storm was rushing swiftly down upon Central India. 
Successive messages had told of the mutinies at Nusseerabad, 
at Neemuch, at Jhdnsi, and of that of the United Malwa Con¬ 
tingent at Mehidpur * and it was rumoured thatjtl’.e tr5<?.pai,ai» 
Mhow intended to mutiny, and march upon Indore. So alive 
was Holkar to the significance of these eveifts that on the 9th 
of June he bcsougl|]b *Durand to send off the Government 

^ Bee App. P. 

^ J. Travers’s JScacuation of JndorCy pp. 3, 4. Letters from Gen. Tr-avers. 
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treasure and the English ladies to Mhow for better security, 
and to convert the Kesidency into a defensible post. Durand 
did not listen to this advice.^ He knew, indeed, what mu/\t 
have escaped the observation of Holkar, that the soil in tbs 
neighbourhood of the Residency was so thin as to make the 
erection of defensive works impossible.'^ It was understood, 
however, that, in the event of a mutiny, all the European and 
Eurasian residents were to throw themselves into the Resi¬ 
dency.® A few days afterwards two officers. Captains Ludlow 
and Cobbe, suggested that llolkar’s three guns should be 
brought uji to the Residency, in order that they might be more 
under control. Durand and Travers rejected this advice on 
the ground that to adopt it would cause a panic, and that 
prudence required the gunners of the BhopAl Contingent to be 
kept separate from those of Holkar.'^ 

A few days later the news of a disaster greater any of 
which ho had yet hedlrd, reached Durand. The Gwalior Con¬ 
tingent had mutinied. In consequence of this, communication 
with Agra by the^ direct road was cut off. A great hope, how¬ 
ever, remained. General Woodburn’s column was advancing 
towards Mhow. The mere news of its approach was enough 
to shake the mutinous resolves of the troops at that station. 
But Woodburn turned aside from his course to suppress a dis¬ 
turbance which had broken out at Aurangabad, and remained 
there even after he had accomplished his puri)oso.^ On the 
^ Last Couiisels^ etc., [i. 79. 

® Travers, p. 2!3. In answer to Diekiusori's cl]arge that Durand did not send 
the ladies to Mhow, Travers simply says “ Durand hod, no doubt, what appeared 
to him at the time, good reasons for not aceopting the advice.” 27tc Indore 
Ejpisode (a printed sheet containing some extracts from Dickinson with replies by 
Travers). [l do not think that Travers's answer will be accepted as satisfactory.] 
® ITie uncovenanted servants afterwards conipraincd that, although their 
numbers were considerable, Durlnd had neither availed himself of the oppor¬ 
tunity of organising them as a defensive force, nor appiuiited any place to which 
they might retire in the event of a mutiny. Enclosures to Secret Letters frmii 
India, 15 to 31 Mar. 1858, p. 141 ; Last Gounsels, etc., p. 80. To this charge 
Travers replies that there were not more than half-a-dozen to organise, and that 
the Eu^peans and Eurasians knew that the Residentiy was to be tbeir rendezvous, 
prove<t the ftict that, with the exception of one obstinate man, they all 
hastened thither on the outbreak of mutiny. 77 mj Indore Episode. 

* Ib.; Ericlosures fo Secret J/ettersfrom India, 15 to 31 Mar. 1858. 

Durand afttirwards wrote that Woodburn had apparently thought it impos¬ 
sible to reach Mhow in time at that season of bie^ year. Enclosures to Secret 
Letter's from India, 9 Nov. 1857, p. 171. Woodburn was summoned to Aurang¬ 
abad by the British Resident at Hyderabad. Pari. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), 
p. 676. 
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28th, Lord Elphinstono telegraphed to Durand that the column 
could not advance, and asked ^hat would be the effect on the 
country for which Durand ^as responsible. Durand replied 
tjat he could not answer one hour for the safety of Central 
India, if the fact that the column was not advancing should 
become known.^ Already the fact had penetrated the thin 
reserve of the telegraph clerks, and become a theme for the 
gossips in the bazaars. One more hope and OTie more dis¬ 
appointment remained for Durand. The report that Delhi had 
fallen ha(5 reached Indore, and instantly exercised a sedative 
influence on the disorderly portion of the population. But on 
the night of the 30th of June one of Travers’s servants went to 


Durand, and informed him that there was to be a mutiny next 
morning. The man was rebuffed for his pains.^ 

^ m orning, at about eight o’clock, Durand re- 
ceivea^^4(i4^er from Agra, informing him that the report of the 
fall of Delhi ^vas unfounded. Half an 4iour later, as he was 
embodying the substance of this letter in a^legram for Lord 
Elphinstone, a native servant rushed into Ws room, and said 
that there was a great uproar in the bazaar. Durand laid down 
his pen, and walked out to see what was the matter. As he 
came on the steps outside the Ecsidency, Holkar’s three guns 
opened fire and hurled a shower of grape into the Bhopdl Con¬ 
tingent lines. 

Durand and Travers were equal to t]ie occasion. The former 
at once wrote to summon the Mhow battery to his 

• . mi 1 1 1 • • 1 • The mutiny. 

assistance. The latter ]iastened to join his men, 
and, ordering the infantry and artillery to turn out, led off the 
cavalry and attempted to form them up to charge Holkai-’s 
guns. But the native officer was a traitor, and three times 
broke the formation. The men helylessly moved their hoj’ses 
about in doubt and confusion. Travers, however, was a man 
of action. He gave the Viord, “ Charge,” and, though only five 
men had the heart to follow him, galloped straight upon 
the guns, and captured them. But no one backed him up; 
Holkar’s infantry were firing upon him; and he obliged. 
retire. The enemy’s guns, supported by infantry, were then 
moved round, with the object of bombarding*the front of the 


^ T. Lowe’s (Jmtral hid'Uft in 1S57, pp. 19, 20. 

^ Memo, by a Mr. Beauvais, "wlio was residing at Indore at the time. En¬ 
closures to Secret Letters from IiuiUi, 15 to 31 Mar. 1858, p. 155. 
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Residoncy; but the gunners of the BhopAl Contingent had 
had time to get their guns ready, and, aided by two English 
sergeants, opened a fire which so^n forced the supports to fall 
back. If the cavalry could only have been induced to charge, 
the day might have been won; but nothing could be done wifh 
them. They were not positively mutinous; but they were not 
loyal. Instead of charging, they rode about the enclosure, 
thinking only of escfiping the enemy’s fire. 

Still, the infantry might do something. Travers called upon 
them to follow him. But they would not obey 3 and the men 
of the Bhopal Contingent, twelve only excepted, actually 
threatened their officers’ lives. As a last resource, Travers 
brought the Bhils, who had at least remained passively loyal, 
into the Residency, in the hope that they would pluck up 
courage to fight behind cover. But the enemy’s round s^t 
and grape were crashing through the walls 3 th^ J^i;»^ft7ntry, 
now reinforced by the Malwa and Bhopdl Contingents, were 
threatening to *(dvancc to the assault 3 it was reported that 
Holkar himself was coming, at the head of his troops, to join 
in the attack 3 ^ ^xid the Bhils ran panic-stricken into the inner 
rooms. Thirty-nine of the Christian residents, mostly Eurasian 
clerks with their women and children, had been murdered by 
the mutineers. About ten o’clock the cavalry sent'word that 
they dared not remain where they were any longer, lest their 
retreat should bo cut off, and begged that the defenders of the 
Residoncy, and the women and children, would take advantage 
of their escort to effect their escane. Durand had to decide at 

A 

once to accept or to refuse the offer. Besides himself and 
Travers, there were only seven officers, three doctors, two 
sergeants, fourteen native gunners, and five civilians to defend 
an unfortified house against some six hundred trained soldiers.*^ 
It would bo madness for'' him to attempt to hold out against 
such odds, unless help should speedily arrive; and the Mhow 
battery, the only available reinforcement, could not possibly 
arrive for two hours, and might then be unable to fight its 
-ws^.y'^unsuppprted through the vastly superior numbers of the 
enemy. It was indeed a bitter humiliation to him to be 
obliged to retreat before an enemy whom, if his own troops 
had supported him, he could have easily overwhelmed 3 but it 


^ Endosmes to Secret Letters from India, 15 to 31 March 1858, p. 148. 

“■* The Indore Episode. 
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was better to suffer humiliation than to sacrifice the lives of 
women and children. He resolved, therefore, with the concur¬ 
rence of Travers and all the cificers, to retreat at once. I’he 
poimt to which it would have seemed natural to retreat, if it 
ha(?boen possible to do so, was Mhow. But, in order to gain 
the road to Mhow, Durand and his handful of men, his women 
and children, would have had to move for four hundred yards 
under the fire of an enemy twenty times as numeroiis as them¬ 
selves,^ an enemy who, moreover, had acquired confidence by 
victory. Had they attempted to do so, it is not likely that 
one of them would have lived to tell the tale. Moreover, even 
if it had boon possible to retreat to Mhow, Durand would have 
been unwilling to stay there long. It seemeil almost certain 
that Mhow woukl soon be besieged; and, shut up in its fort, 
could have rcndercil comparatively little service to the 
St.at?^'^ >416 resolved, therefore, to go to meet Woodburn, 
hoping that bo would be able to induce him to u^ulertakc the 
pacification of Ceutrid India. He had not gon/far, however, 
before he heard that the Simrol pass, through wl./ch his road lay, 
was occupied by Holkar’s troops. He determin jd notwithstand¬ 
ing to push on. But the cavalry flatly refused to make the 
attera])t. They were determined, they said, to go to Sehore in 
Bhoji,{l, where their homes lay. AVithout the cavalry Durand 
could do nothing. Accordingly he made the best of his situation, 
and, pushing on rapidly, arrived at Sehore on the 4th of July.'* 
Meanwhile the explovsion at Indoi’e had sciittcred its devas¬ 
tating fragments fai- and wide‘over the surround¬ 
ing country. Captain 11 linger ford, the officer in 
command of the Mhow battery, hearing, on his 
way to Indore, of Durand’s retreat, had galloped swiftly back 
to Mhow. At night the native troops at that 
station rose, set fire to the mess-house\ murdered 
the colonel, the adjutant, and the commandant of the cavalry, 
and then hurried ofi* to join their fellows at 
Indore. The 5th Gwalior Contingent at Agar roso 
next. A day or two later the entire host of mutineers^ with die 
exception of some of Holkar’s troops, swarmed out of Indore, 
and, plundering the villages, cutting the tologiaph wires, and 

^ A glance at the plan Avill jjfovo this. " Letter from Gen. Travers. 

3 hn\v(i H Central India in lSo7 \ Thr, Evacuation of Indore, Letters 

from Gen. Travers. 


.Tuly 1. 


July 4. 
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burning the bungalows, as they went along, pushed northwards 
towards Gwalior. The restless spirits in Central India werp 
smitten with the contagion. I’he wild Bhfls in Northern 
Malwfi began to raise disturbances. Even the distant country 
of Gujarat was in danger: but the fort of Dohad, which com¬ 
manded the main roads from Malwa, was fortunately in British 
hands: the powerful chiefs of the country, under the able 
guidance of Sir Richmond Shakespear, the British Resident at 
Baroda, remained loyal; and the disturbances which a few 
budmashes and needy adventurers raised, to gain purely 
personal ends, were easily suppressed. The British, however, 
were swept out of Mandleswar, and anarchy prevailed until 
Captain Keatinge, the Political Agent, an officer of splendid 
nerve and energy, gained the mastery over the disturbers of 
the peace. The Soondeahs and the Mewattees in thengii^ 
bourhood of Jdora shook themselves free from (jpntp^^T^The 
peasantry thrt.ughout Sindhia's Malwa districts harassed the 
European fugitives who were obliged to pass through their 
country. Though most of the chiefs of Western Malwa did 
their duty, not bne of Holkar’s districts escaped the horrors 
of anarchy. The troops of the Bhopal Contingent intrigued 
with their guilty comrades at Schore; the Bhopjil chiefs, who 
had long chafed '’under the control of their Bogam, railed at 
her for not seizing the opportunity to strike a blow for the 
glory of Islam, and talked of raising a Holy War; and the 
ready wit and the marvellous tact of that shrewd and loyal 
princess hardly averted a mutiny, and put out the sparks of 
religious fanaticism. 

There was still hope, however, for the cause of civilisation 
in Central India. Hungerford, as his colonel 
MiTiTofkar. perished, and Durand had been forced to 
flee, took upon himself the duties and responsi¬ 
bilities of Agent. He made up his mind to stand fast in the 
fort of Mhow, if he could do nothing else, and hold it as a 
breakwater against the las^iLing waves of rebellion. Proclaiming 
aartial laiy throughout J^ffiow, he laid in provisions, mounted 
guns on the bastions of the fort, and made every preparation 
to beat oif att£ft;k. Nor was Holkar a whit behind him in loyal 
j«i 1 mutiny at Indore 

^ he wrote to Durand, professing himself eager to 
do anything he could to prove his attachment to the British 
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power, and sent a deputation,to communicate with the magis¬ 
trate of Mhow. The mutineers flocked round his 
jialaco, and insisted on hi^ delivering up the 
Christians to whom he had granted an asylum; but ho braved 


all their threats and clamour’s, and declared that he would 

have nothing to do with them. Their departure 

took a load oft' his mind, and left him free to 

prove the sincerity of his professions by deeds. Three days 

afterwards he sent out a force to rescue a number 

of Europeans, who wore wandering about the 

country in peril and distress, and despatched all the treasure 

that had escaped the cupidity of the mutineers to Mhow.' 

Camel-loads of letters, arriving in Indore, were forirarded by 


him to their destinations. So efficiently, in a word, did ho 
-operate with Ilungerford, that the latter found himself able 
to re-establi)$b posbil and telegraphic communication, and to 
restore order in Mhow and the neighbouring distri^jts. Durand, 
however, was seriously displeased with Iluiigeytord for having 
ventured to assume the powers of Agent, ’when, as ho pointed 
out, communicjition with himself had been easy and rapid. 
There was no ground for his displeasure. Hungerford had 
written t<^ him ; but for nearly a month he vouchsafed no 
reply; and his silence, as it seemed to imply a resolve to cut 
himself adrift from .all connexion with his old charge, tended 
seriously to keep up a restless state .of feeling among the 
people of Indore.^ 

It is time now to follow the movements of Durand. When 
he arrived at Sehorc, the Begam plainly told him 
that it was out of her power to offer him or his 
party shelter in her dominions. Accordingly, he 
pushed on to Hoshangabad, with the view of meeting Wood- 
burn’s column. On his arrival at this place, he had the satis¬ 
faction of learning that the safety of Mhow was assured. He 
next hastened on by forced marches towards Aslrgarh, resolving 
to hurry up Woodburn’s column once and at any cost 


^ Travers is inclined to give the credit of this to the Treasury clerks. Mvacua- 
tion of Indore^ p. 12, note f- 

* Pari. Papers, vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 1, pp. 172-3. Pndo.<tures to Secret 
Letters from India, Aug. 1857, pfT. 621-2, 992; 8 to 22 Sept. 1857, pp. 303-11, 
327 ; 24 Sept. 1867, pp. 465, S67-8 ; 8 to 22 Oct. 1867, p. 248; 9 Nov. 1857, 
pp. 89, 139-53; 24 Nov. 1867, p. 61 ; 15 to 31 Mar. 1868, pp. 665-9,671-4. 
Last Counsels, etc., pp. 89-91, 96, 106-8, 110, 116. 
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from Aurangabad to Mhow for the preservation of the 
line of the Nerbiidda and the rescue of Central India from 
anarchy, and intending to return, Viftcr the attainment of these 
objects, to Mhow or Indore, inflict a just punishment upon th'o 
mutineers and the munlerers of the latter town, and exact from 
the states of Central India the same tokens of respect that 
they had yielded to his Government before the mutinies. On 
his way he heard from Brigadier Stuart, who 
had succeeded Woodburn, that the column was 
actually advancing. Thus the Norbudda was out of danger. 
Still, as Mhow was safe, and as ho was loth to return thither 
in the false and undignified position in which, as a high 
political officer, without an army to enforce obedience to his 
will, he ninst find himself, he resolved to adhere to his former 
resolution of going to join the column. On the 22nd of Jiily^ 
the column encamped at the foot of the hill oi^vhich stood 
the fort of AUrgarh, The European residents at that place 
had for several\weeks lived in continual fear lest the garrison, 
a wing of the bth'^Gwalior Contingent, should mutiny. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, ^the garvison had just been successfully dis¬ 
armed, and a reinforcement had' arrived. On the day of 
Stuart’s arrival, Durand joined the column, whose movements 
he thenceforward ‘virtually directed. On the 24th the column 
marched for Mhow, and arrived there on the 1st of August. 
Durand resolved, for various reasons, to remain away from 
Indore for some time. He had no intention of resuming his 
former relations with Holkar until the Govcrnor-Goneral should 
have accpiitted him of complicity in The mutiny of the Ist of 
July; his force was too weak to undertfike the necessary task 
of disarming llolkar’s troops; and, above all, a new and 
formidable enemy had arisen, whom he must face as soon as 
possible, and by overcomibg whom he knew that ho could alone 
acquire the prestige that would oyerawe the disalFected. at 
Indore. In the previous month a number of Sindhia’s troops 
had seized Mandisvvar, a town situated about a hundred and 
.^tweAty mil^s north-westW Indore. The remnant of the 
mutinous cavalry of the Gwalior Contingent and 
insnrroction vaptous insurgent hordcs had flocked to join them; 
iiiMaiwa. Prince Firoz Shah,‘a connection of the King 

of Delhi, had put himself at theii- Aead. The whole force 
amounted in September to some seventeen or eighteen thousand 
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men. Towards the end of that month Durand received a 
number of intercepted letters, from which he learned that, at 
the beginning of the dry sHison, there was to be a general iii- 
s^irrection in Malwa. Moreover, some hundreds of mercenaries, 
enlisted by the minister of Dhar, had plundered and burned 
two British stations; and it was reported that the mother and 
the uncle of the boy Kaja of that state had instigated these 
outrages, and that the Durbar was intriguing with the Mandiswar 
insurgents. The embers of disaftection were smouldering, here 
and there, throwing up jets of dame in the country south of the 
Nerbudda. If this insurrection were not tj’odden out, they* 
would surely burst into a blaze.^ 

Anxious as he was to set about his task, Durand was kept 
waiting at Mhow for nearly three months by * , , 

^ ^ r 1 rm i i OuraiKl sets out 

stress of weather. iliere were no real roads toqueiithe 
through th 4 } country that had to be traversed; 
and heavy rains rendered it im})assablo.* But at last the dry 
season set in; and Durand was ready. His lorce consisted of 
fourteen hundred and two men, of whon/ five hundred and 
eighteen were Europeans. It was l^ery weak in infantry, but 
strong in cavalry and artillery. On the 12th of October two 
bodies o^ Hyderabad cavalry Avei’c detached, one to defend the 
town of IM audios war from a threatened attack, the other to 
Gujri, to intercept the expected assailants on their march. 
Two days later another paity went out^to reinforce 
the Giijrl detachment; on the 20th the bulk of the 
force marched for Dhar; and on the 21st the siege-train 
followed. 


Aftoj’ a tedious march of two days over a broken and muddy 
country, the little army approached Dhar. The garrison were 
ready. On a hill south of the fort they had 
planted three guns; and, sallying forth, they 
descended in skii-mishing order, to dispute the 
advance of tlnn’r assailants. But the advance was ii’i'osistible. 
The 2r)th Bombay Native Infantry, a loyal regiment, which 
had a long career of glory befi^e it, charged^ up tlul^ hill, 
captured the guns, and tui’iied them against the rebels, who, 
after a brief combat, jvero hurled back inflb the fort. The 


^ Ciitmselif, ]). 'M, Enclosures to Secret Lt'fters from Tiidia. Aufj. 
18.57, p. 917; 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, p. 972; 9 Nov. 1857, pp. 139-53, 172-3, 
17.5 ; Feb, 1858, pp. 70-2 ; 15 to 31 Mar. 1858, pp. 589-90. 
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conquerors marched down into a ravine girt in on all sides by 
heights broken by huge fissures, and there pitched their camp. 
About a mile and a half to their i(,orth, on a low hill rising out 
of the plain, stood the fort, a massive structure of red sand¬ 
stone. Opposite its western face there was an unfordable 
lake; and on the eastern and northern faces cavalry and 
infantry piquets were posted. Thus the garrison was hemmed 
in on every side. On the morning of the 24th the siege-train 
arrived. On the night of the 25th the breaching battery was 
thrown up on a mound, which formed a natural parallel not 
more than three hundred yards from the western face of the 
fort. Next day the guns opened fire. For some time the 
bombardment produced hardly any effect upon the thick 
curtains: but at last the stone began to crumble, and then 
more and more rapidly after each discharge to fall in ruins.^ 
On the 31st a storming party was formed, and ordered to 
be ready for ^^the assault at night. About ten^ o’clock two 
corporals weiit^o examine the breach. They returned, and 
reported it practiopble. The storming party advanced, mounted 
the broach, onterqd the fort,—and found not a soul within. 

Dui’and ordered the fort to be destroyed, and the state 
attJiched until the Government should decide its 
MamiiswL. o’clock on the morning of the 8th 

of November, the force broke up its encampment, 
and marched for Mandiswar. Flames leaped up from the ruins 
of the fort, and cast a lurid light upon the departing masses, 
as they silently tramped past the dismantled bastions. From 
time to time, as they marched northwards, they received 
news of fresh outrages committed by the rebels. The Mandis¬ 
war host had defeated a small British force at Ji'ran in 
Rajputdna, and were besieging Neemuch. The fugitives from 
Dhar had plundered several of Sindhia’s villages, attacked and 
pillaged the station of Mehidpur, and expelled the British 
officers. 

Retribution, however, w^as at hand. On the 9th, Major Orr, 
whofliad lately joined Durfipd with a reinforcement drawn from 

Nov' 11 Hyderabad Contingent, marched with a small 

bo^y of cavalry for Mchirlpur, and, hearing on 
“■ his arrival that the rebek/ had gone on, rode after 
them, caught them at the village of Rdwal, and inflicted upon 
them a crushing defeat. Meanwhile the column was toiling on 
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over the hills, and poppy fields, and undulating meadows of 
Malwa. On the 19th of November it reached the Chambal. 
With the usual thoughtlessness of Asiatics, the enemy had 
fprgotten to dispute the passage. But the passage was difficult 
eriDugh in itself. The banks were rugged, and ran down 
almost sheer into the water; and the deep clear river below 
rushed and eddied round huge boulders jutting out of its bed 
till it was lost in the blue horizon. The sappers had to cut a 
path down the bank. Then the passage was begun. The 
horses neighed, the cattle lowed, the camels groaned, the 
elephants trumpeted, as they picked their w^ay down the path; 
the guns bumped and rattled, the cavalry plunged and splashed 
through the water, and climbed the opposite bank; and the 
whole force pushed on in high spirits for Mandiswar., 

On the morning of the 21st the British encamped in sight 
of Mandiswar, and occupied a little village on their left with 
a strong oi;4post. Mandiswar stood on an island formed by 
the river Sowna, a tributary of the Chtftnbal. Presently the 
enemy posted piquets about two miles from the Biitish camp, 
along the banks of the river. About tKree o’clock in the 
afternoon the piquets marched down, and Seized the village. 
The British troops fell in; their guns opened fire; the rebels 
hesitated,*evacuated the village, and, pursued^ by the Hyderabad 
cavalry, fled back into the town. 

Early on the morning of the next day the British crossed 
the Sowna, then made a flank movement to the left, and 
halted about tAvo thousand yiyds Avest of the toAvn. The rebels 
who had been besieging; Neemuch, had raised the siege, and 
were hurrying down to relieve their comrades in Mandis¬ 
war. Durand’s object in encamping where he did Avas to be 
able to strike right and left at these two bodies. Just 
before the camp was marked put, a number of the 
enemy’s horsemen appeared on the left. Some of the British 
cavalry rode out, cut up clbout two hundred of them, and then 
returned. 

At eight o’clock next morning Durand struck his camp. 
The column crossed another branch of the rive% 
and, after a march of five miles, descried a mul- 
titude of armed men aiyl waving flags in a liold 
about a mile distant oi^the left. At last the decisive hour had 
come. The British changed front to the left. The rebels were 
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very strongly posted. Their right rested in and beyond a 
village called Gord,ria; their right centre was covered by a 
nullah and lines of date trees ; Jifid their left, extending along 
a ridge, by fields of standing corn. On the same ridge thty 
had planted five guns. ^ 

The British guns rattled to the front, the gunners waving 
their caps to their comrades, and cheering, as they galloped 
past to open fire. Then the infantry advanced in echelon; the 
rebel infantry came on to meet them; and the rattle of mus¬ 
ketry resounded over the battlefield. And now, as the 
enemy's artillery-fire was gradually being silenced, some squad¬ 
rons of dragoons and ilyderabad cavalry charged and captured 
their guns; masses of the infantry broke and fled; and the 
victorious cavalry rode in among them, and smote down 
numbers in the fields. But the rest of the infantry, though 
gradually forced back, refused to fly, and, plantiim themselves 
in the village, prepared to hold it to the last. For some 
time the British artillery shelled them. Then the 8Cth County 
Downs and the 2r5th Bombay Native Infantry fought their way 
into the village: ^but the,.fire from the houses was so fierce that 
the Brigadier ordered them to withdraw. Meanwhile, the force 
in the town had made an ineffectual attack upon the British 
rear. Night set «in, and a ring of flames girt in the doomed 
rebels in the village; but still they would not surrender. 

Next morning the artillery was brought close uj); a storm of 
Nov ‘>4 shell fell upon the village ; and the houses 

were dashed to atf^ms. At mid-day some two 
hundred and twenty of the rebels came out and surrendered. 
Nothing now remained of the village but a burnt and tottering 
shell: but behind this wretched cover a few Kohillas, who 
deserve to bo classed with the heroes of Cawnpore, still fought 
on; and it was not till four o’clock, when a final assault was 
delivered, that the battle of Gordria was won. 

The victory was decisive. The'country population turned 
on the beaten rebels, and destroyed many of them. Leaving 
/j Keatinge in political charge of Mandiswar, Du- 

Valid marched back for Indore. On the day after 
hiSt arrival he disarmed Holkar's regular cavalry, 
and wrote to llolkar himself, insisting that the 
rest of the troops shouh^' bo disarmed at once, 
and that all who were implicated in the mutiny of the Ist of 
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JIlly and the attack on Mehidpur should be punished. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the afternoon the irtfantry were disarmed. Durand 
then paid a formal visit to IS^lkar. Next day he 
handed over his charge to Sir Robert Hamilton, 

on hearing of the mutiny at Meerut, had hastened to 
return to India, and resume his duties. His conduct of affairs 
had not been free from mistakes; but he had contributed more 
than any other man to the preservation of Central India.^ 

^ Kndosures to Secret Letters from India, 24 Nov. 1857, pp. 321, 413 ; 
10 Dec. 1857, p. S55; Jan. 1858, pp. 54-6, 69, 81-5, 635-7, 775 ; Lowe’s 
Central India, pp. 65, 70, 73, 76, 79, 88, 95, 109-16, 127, 110] Purl. Pc/jners, ' 
vol. xliv. (1857-58), Part 4, pp. 75-6. 



CHAPTER XV 


BUNDELKHAND AND TDE SAUGOR AND NERBUDDA 
TERRITORIES—NAGPUR—HYDERABAD 

The enquirer must now prepare to penetrate into the heart 
of the Peninsula, and even to push southwards as 
far as Mysore and the mountains of Coorg. 

The germs of disaffection, arising from the ^orth-Western 
Provinces, were early wafted across the Jumna 

jMiiai. Bundelkhand. One district, situated in the 

western extremity of that country, was the theatre of events 
which, both from the romantic interest which attaches to them 
and from the importance of their bearing upon the general 
situation, must ever hold a prominent place in 
history. 

Not one of Lord Dalhousie’s acts had given more offence to 
the hostile critics of his policy than the annexa- 
tion of Jhansi. That country had formerly been 
under the overlordship of the Peshwa; but, on 
his downfall in 1817, it passed into 1:he hands of his conquerors, 
who, ill return for a yearly tribute, agreed to recognise its 
existing ruler and his posterity as hereditary princes.^ In 
1854, however, the last male descendant of the family in 
whose interests the treaty of 1817 had been made, died; and 
Dalhousie, refusing to allow the succession of an adopted son, 
declared that the state had lapsed to the British Government. 
The widow of the late Raja strenuously protested against his 
acdion; bqt she might, dn time, have lefirned to reconcile 
herself to the common fate, if the Government, with a niggard¬ 
liness that wa^'to cost our country terribly dear, had not called 
upon her to pay the debts which Her husband had left, out of 

* The Treaty is to be found in Pwrl. Papers, vol. xl. (1864-55), pp. 47-9. 
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the paltry six thousand a year which was fixed as her allow¬ 
ance. At first the Rani could- not conceal her indignation at 
such meanness; but, when shf found that her remonstrances 
wdi-e disregarded, she resolved, with true Mardtha cunning, to 
wcjtt a smiling face in the presence of her masters, while 
secretly waiting for an opportunity to gratify the bitter resent¬ 
ment which she harboured against them. She was indeed a 
woman whom it was dangerous to provoke. Tall of stature 
and comely in person, she bore all the outward signs of a 
powerful intellect and an unconquerable resolution. Moreover, 
while brooding over her own special grievances, she knew how 
to avail herself of the discontent which British rule had 
awakened in the minds of her people. The English had 
insulted their religion by openly slaughtering kinc'in their 
h/?.ountry; and she had petitioned in vain for the prohibition 
of the odious practice. When, therefore, she heard of what 
had happened^at Meerut, she felt that hj^r day had come at 
last. 

She at once began to intrigue with tlv3 garrison, with 
whom the Government had foolishly peglectefil to 
associate any British troops. At the same time, 
in order to throw dust in the eyes of the British 
officials, sht? pretended, with an adroitness woi'thy of a Sivaji, 
that their enemies were hers, and successfully asked permission 
to enlist troops for her protection. Fortunately for her, the 
Commissioner, Captain Skene, was a man* of singular credulity. 
Forgetting, or unable to undefstand the circumstances in its 
past history w’hich should ffiave made Jhdnsi a peculiar subject 
of anxiety, he wrote to Colvin, expressing perfect confirlencc 
that there was no danger to be feared either from the people or 
from the sepoys. So blind indeed was he to the most obvious 
symptoms of coming mutiny that when, on the 5th of Juno, 
some of the sepoys openly seized a fort in the cantonments, he 
believed the disavowal of complicity in the crime and the 
assurances of loyalty which their comrades were careful to 
make. Naturally, after this the disa|rected hesitated no lon^r. 
On the afternoon, of the 6th they mutinied, murdci^d all their 
officers except one who escaped wounded, and th*!n, after burst¬ 
ing open the gaol, marched, with the escaped prisoners and a 
mob of townspeople, to afttack the town fort, within which the 
rest of the Europeans had taken refuge. The garrison, however, 
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had no thought of yielding without a struggle, and, firing a 
volley among their assailants, forced them to retire in con¬ 
fusion. The night was spent Ly the besiegers in preparations 
for a renewed attack, by the l)Osicgcd in considering what course 
they ought to pursue. They had no prospect of being able to 
stand a siege; for guns and supplies of every kind were almost 
entirely wanting. They therefore decided to ask the Kdni to 
allow them to retreat unmolested to some place of 
Juno 7. refuge within British territory. In the morning 
three ambassadors went out to bog for mercy from the injured 
princess. Hardly had they left the fort before they were seized 
and dragged to the palace. But the Rdni would have nothing 
to say to them. “ I have no concern,” she said, “ with the 
English swine,” and ordered them to be taken to the Rissalddr 
of the 14th Irregular Cavalry. Tlicy were instantly dragged^ 
nut of the palace, and put to death. In th(j afternoon the 
besiegers renewed their attack, but with no better success than 
on the previous day. The gamson, however, had no cause to 
exult; for, unles/s help should come to them from without, they 
could see no prospect -but starvation or surrcndei, and some 
Eurasians who tried to steal out, hoping to obtain help, were 
caught and put to death. The last straw at w hich the garrison 
had despairingly clutched was thus broken, when suddenly the 
prospect of life and liberty was held one to them. The Rdni, 
not knowing to Avhat straits they wcie reduced, and fearing the 
consequences of English valour, had determined to gain her end 
by such a device as is most congenial to the heart of the Mardtha. 
She sent messengers to say that all she wanted was the 
possession of the fort, and that, if the garrison would lay down 
their arms, she would send them off under an escort to another 
station. Trusting to the solemn oaths with which the mes¬ 
sengers swore to the sincerity of their offer, the garrison walked 
out of the fort. It would have lieen bettor if they had re¬ 
mained within, destroyed their women and children with their 
own hands, and then died at their posts. Then at least they 
wfiuld havp sold their lives dearly. Victory or no surrender is 
the only motto for those who war with Asiatics. The moment 
they had quitted the fort the rebels fell upon them, dragged 
them off to a garden close by, and tiiere murdered nearly every 
man, woman, and child among them.^^ 

^ AntiaXs of the hidiwii RebdLwn^ pp. 611-30 ; Montgoniory Martin, voi. ii. 
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Whether or not the Kdni/ was responsible for that day’s 
workji she never sank to iho|lcvel of the monster 
of Cawnpore. At least shoV showed no craven ByW rosointion 
tc.Tr of the race which had wronged her, and 
whibh, in her jiassionato revenge, she had yet more cruelly 
wronged. Buying over the sepoys, who had threatened to set 
up a rival upon her throne, she made them proclaim her ruler 
of Jhansi, and then, entering resolutely upon the work of her 
unlawful government, fortified her city, raised ati array, and, 
strengthemd by the devotion which the fascinjition of her 
jiresenco and her bravo heart had inspired among her poo])le, 
j’csolved to defend herself and her country 1o the last against 
the British power. 

It was not likely that so signal an cxam])le of miccessful 
^rebellion should find no imitsitors. The first shock 
was felt at Nowgong, which was garrisoned by 
detachments ^ the Jluinsi regiments. ^ When r, 

they first heard that their comrades had mutinied, 
they made the most ardent professions of (^evotion to their 
officers. A few days later, however, l^iaring Jhat the mutiny 
had culminated in massacre, they too threw ofT 
their allegiance. Their officers could only bow to 
the storm, ilnd retreat; but, burdened as they were by many 
helpless women and children, they had small chance of being 
able to reach a place of safety. Eighty-seven sepoys, who had 
lield aloof from their inul.inous brethren,*went with them; but 
soon they too fell away, dishcArtened by the dangers and the 
hardships of the journey* and the seeming hopelessness of 
reaching British territory in safety. Those of the Europeans 
who did not perish on the road, made their way at last to 
Banda. AYhen they came to tell of all that they had gone 
through, how the people of the couiitr};* had molested them, and 
bands of robbers attackeil them, how they had had to leave 
some of their fj-ieiids, strimk down by the sun or dying of 
apoplexy, to be devoured by the vultures and the jackals, they 

pp. 303-6 ; Thiies, Sept. 11, 1857, p. 7, colS 1, 2 ; l\al. Piters, vol. ^iv. 
(1857-68), Part 1, p. 184. 

^ Kaye (vol. iii. ji. 3691 says “ Whether the Bailee hvstigateil this atrocity, 
or to what extent she was iinplical^d in it, can never be clearly known.” Accord¬ 
ing to a written .statement nnuhyiy a Mrs. Mutlow, the Rani promised in writing 
that none of the ganismi should he injured. Enclomrcs to Secret Letters from 
India, April, 1858, p. 679. 
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did not forget to speak of the touching kindness with which 
the Nawab of this place, though 4^ his own peril, had sheltered 
and protected them.^ ^ 

Meanwhile the civil population of Bundelkhatid were becom¬ 
ing excited. In July came the news of the mutiny 
KdSkiiand Indovo. Forthwith the people of the south¬ 
western frontier rose in insurrection. Still the 


disaffected in the more northei’ly districts held their hands. 
They were looking towards a little state on the south-east ; and 
upon the action of the Raja of that state depended whether or 
not they would rebel.^ 

The state in question was called Row.ah. The officer to 
Wiiinu"hb/ belonged the duty of watching over British 

oaborireat interests at the court of the Raja, was a lieutenant 
Row ah. Madras army named Willoughby Osborne. 

Few probably of those in England who wore loo]j^ing with such 
intense interest to 'the newspapers and telegrams for details 


of the struggle in which their countrymen were engaged, ever 
noticed this youRg man’s name; but it is not too much to 
say that he comiributot? more .than almost any officer of his 
rank to the preservation of the empire. Ho was a noble type 
of the rough and ready soldier-statesman of the old, East India 
Company, zealous, brave, clear-headed, and self-reliant. He 


saw that upon his keeping a firm grasp of Rewah depended 
not only the conduct pf the wavering chiefs of Bundelkhand, 
but, what was even more important, the security of the line of 
communication between Calcutta and Central India, the Deccan, 
and Bombay; and, though his resources seemed wretchedly 
inadequate, ho applied himself cheerfully and confidently to 
his task. 


His first object was, of course, to gain over the Raja; and 
he soon succeeded in persuading him that it would be for his 
interest to support the British cause. The first-fruits of this 
success appeared on the 8th of June, when the Raja offered 
the use of his troops to the British Government. The offer 
wdfe accepted; and two thousand of the troops were sent out 
to keep the peace in the surrounding country, and prevent the 
insurgents of 'Bundelkhand from communicating with those 
of the country north of the Jumnh..^ Still the odds against 

* Pari. Papers^ vol. xliv. (1867-68), Part 1, pp. 173-86. 

® Ib. Part 3, p. 328. 
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Osborne were so great that, although he managed to make head 
against each successive difiicjklty as it arose, he could not rest 
nor feel secure for a single (fiy. It was only by exerting all 
his powers of management tliat he could keep the zamiiidars 
quiet. The Raja himself was by no means a staunch ally. 
Ho was a weak and timid man; ho was constantly receiving 
letters threatening him with vengeance if he would not join the 
rebels ; and he was beset by a number of moulvis who did 
their best to destroy Osborne’s influence. Towards the end of 
August the alarming news arrived that Kunwar Singh and the 
Dinapore mutineers were about to enter Rewah. The Raja 
was dreadfully alarmed, begged Osborne to ^uit his territory, 
and hurried away himself to a place of refuge. But Osborne had 
no thought of abandoning his post. • Finding that the peasantry 
were unwilling to see the mutineers enter their country, he 
exhorted thereto stand on the defensive. The result was that 
Kunwar Singh turned aside and entered Bundclkhand. This 
danger was hardly tided over when it was an¬ 
nounced that the 50th at Nagode and the 52ftd at 
Jiibbulpore had mutinied. The news Btimulatied the rebellious 
passions of the disaffected at Rewah, They openly talked of 
murdering psborne. He reported their intentions to Govern¬ 
ment, and wrote coolly of the contingency df his own death. 
On the 8th of October the crisis came. Osborne heard that 
his office was to be attacked. Collecting about a hundred men 
around him, he calmly awaited the issue. Early in the after¬ 
noon some two thousand five hundred budmashes thronged 
round the office, but, finefing to their astonishment that the 
sahib was prepared to resist them, stopped short, hovered about 
for a few hours, and finally slunk off. From that moment 
Osborne’s attitude was changed. He no longer stood on the 
defensive. On the 14th of December, Colonel Hinde, command¬ 
ing the Rewah force, marchgd by his orders in the direction of 
Jubbulpore, cleared the road of rebels, captured six forts, forty- 
two pieces of artillery, and a number of prisoners, and reduced all 
disturbers of the peace to order. It isdtrue that, notAythstandhig 
all Osborne’s exertions, many of the chiefs of Bundelkhand, 
notably the Nawab of Banda, rebelled. But the great object 
was attained. The line of ^ommunicatidn between Calcutta and 
Bombay was kept unbrolftn.^ 

' Pari. Papers, vol, xxx. (1867), pp. 452, 614. Enclosures to Secret Letters 
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The British districts of the f^augor and Nerbudda Terri- 

TheSaiigor Were, owing t(| their geographical position, 

audNorbudfia intimately conncctecVivith the countries that have 
I’emtories. roviewcd.^* For some weeks after the 

outbreak at Meerut nothing worth mentioning occurred in these 
districts. But on the 12 th of June, three companies of a regiment 
of the Gwalior Contingent at Lalitpur mutinied; then the Kaja 
of BAnpur, a powerful chieftain, rose in rebellion, and a few weeks 
later disturbances became general. The dacoits plied their trade 
with increased boldness. Tluikurs plundered defenceless villages. 
Village communities preyed upon each other. Villagers refused 
to pay their revenue, plainly telling the collectors that the 


Government could no longer enforce its demands. Mutinies 
broke out at Saugor and Jubbulpore; and at the 
July 1 , Sopt. IS. station the British residents were obliged 

to take refuge within the fort, and make up their minds to 
hold out there until relief should reach them. Major Erskirie, 
the Commissioner of the 'rerritories, and his su])ordinates, did 
indeed try to make a stand against the rebels and mutineers. 
A column march(j(:l from Kampti, in the neighbouring province 
of NAgpiu, to Jubbulpore, and did something to restore order 
in the country round that station. Small detachments went 
out from the difterent stations, and gained sonfie isolated 
successes. But the rebels still remained practically masters 
of the situation. To show how numerous they were, it will 
be enough to say that in the Jubbulpore district alone one 
hundred and seventy-nine rebfcl leaders appeared in arms. 
Except in one or two districts the officials could do little more 
than hold on to their statioris, and hope for the arrival of a strong 
army, which should enable them to re-establish their authority 
over the country.^ 


from India, 24 Sept. 1857, pp. 595-7 ; 8 to 22 Oct. 1857, pp. 629, 681; 9 Nov. 
1857, pp. 229-31 ; 24 Nov. 1857, pp. 346, 350 ; 10 Dec. 1857, p. 255 ; 24 Dec. 
3857, pp. 403, 430-1 ; 4 to 8 Mar. 1858, pp. 191, 198 ; 15 to 31 Mar. 1858, 
p. 259 ; Ap. 1858, pp. 572, 574-.5. [I am glad to find iLat my estimate of 0.sl)orno 
is cr*'finnod by Mr. J. W. Sherer, who knew him and saw the re.sulls of his work. 
Memories of tht Mviiny, vol. i. p. 170, The Nawal) of Banda was practically 
forced to rebel, lb. p. 164.] 

* Three of the British districts under the admini.stration of the Commissioner 
of the Saugor and Nerbudda lJerritorie.s, viz. J,-daun, Jhdtisi, iuid Chanderi, were 
actually in Bmidclkhand. 

* Knclomires 1o Secret Letters from India, 4 July, 1857, p. 386 ; 20 to 29 
July, 1857, pp. 268, 271 ; Aug. 1857, pp. 427, 443, 462, 469-80, 484, 489-90, 
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South of the Saugor and Norhudda Territories was the 
recently annexed province of Nagpur. Its capital, 
also called Ndgpur, contained pjfiont eighty thousand 
inhabitants.^ Here the Commissioner, George Plow- 
ded, had his headquarters. His charge was a most important 
one, as, if he could succeed in keeping his province intact, it 
would serve as a breakwater to prevent the flood of insurrection 
from sweeping southwards. At the same time he had a difficult 
task to perform; for, the necessity of saving Northern India being 
paramount, no European troops could be sent to his support. 
The .artillery, Ist, 2ud, and 3rd Infantry, and 1st Cavalry of 
the NAgpur Subsidiary Force were quartered at Nagi)ur itself 
and other stations; and one cavalry and four infantry regiments 
of the Madras army were at the neighbouring station of Kampti. 
Besides these, riowdcn had at his disposal two hundred and 
eighty British .artillerymen. 

The crisis at Ndgpur was short and sharp. At eleven o’clock 
on the night of the 13th of .June, Plowden heard that the 1st 
Cavalry wore going to rise in one hour’s time. , They had formed 
their plans in concert with a l^arty of J:-he citiz.pns, and intended 
to murder all the Christian residents. Without losing a moment, 
Plowden sent off the ladies and children to Kampti. A foot 
roll-call of'*the cavalry w'as then ordered. They assembled on 
the par.ade-ground without their arms; and the infantry and 
artillery, who wore thoroughly loyal, took up their positions 
opposite them. The ringleaders were seized, and 
committed for trial. Next moi'ning reinforcements JHnei4. 
arrived from Kampti. A week later the foi t jind 21 . 

a hill called Sitabaldi, close to the city, were garrisoned by 
European gunners, and provisions were laid in. Plowden now 
pre})ared, in conjunction with Colonel Cumberlogo of the 4th 
Madras Light Cavalry, to disarm the guilty troopers. They 
were paraded on the 23rd. Cumberlego was at hand with his 
regiment, ready to exterminate them if they showed the slightest 
symptoms of insubordination. But there was no cause for 
anxiety. At the word of command the troopers laid d >wn 

496, 502, 901, 910 ; 8 to 22 Oi;t. 1857, yp. 690-2 ; 24 Uoc. 1857, p. 469 ; Fek 
1858, i)p. 997, 1019, 1063 ; Aug. 1858, pp. 377-87. Pajjcrs, vol. xliv. 

(1857-58), Part 3, pp. 602-4, etc.* 

* 100,000, ac'-cordiiig to tl)i§ rougli estimate oF the lime: but the c<*u.sus of 
1872 (Hunter’s huperial (iazelltcr, 2iul e»l, vol. x. p. 174) bliowcd that the popula¬ 
tion was then 81,441. 
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their arms. Next day the trials of the ringleaders began. 
While they were proceeding, Plowdon took measures for disarm¬ 
ing the city population. On the 29th three of the prisoners 
were sentenced. At half-past seven on the following morniAg 
they were hanged in presence of the entire garrison, and not a 
murmur was heard. 

The crisis was over. The swift stern action of Plowden had 
had its eft’oet, and, after the executions of the 30th of June, 
a great awe sank into the minds of the people of Ndgpur. 
Thenceforth a stillness that was not peace reigned in the city. 
Intrigues, it is true, in favour of the deposed royal family, were 
reported from various parts of the country; but there was no 
open sign of disaflcction. Once only, in the beginning of 1858, 
was the general stillness ruffled. On the 18th of January, a 
few men of the garrison at Raipur mutinied. There were only 
three Europeans at the station; and for a moment Plowden 
feared that the district would bo lost, and that disturbances 
would break out in the country round it. But, four 

Jail 22 j f 

<lays After the mutiny, those three Europeans dared 
to hang the mutineers in the presence of the whole garrison j 
and the astounded malcontents subsided into tranquillity.^ 

Proceeding to the south-west, we find ourselves in the country 
of the Nizam. This country, j)ressing,' as it did, 
Samions.* Nagpur, portions of Sindhia’s dominions, 

and the presidencies of Bombay and Madras, was, 
so to speak, the heart of India. The stake that depended 
upon its preservation was almost as great as the stake that 
depended upon the recapture of UePhi, and the reconquost of 
Oudh. If once the matter of disaflcction were to find a way 
into it, and come to maturity, it would issue forth again in 
poisonous streams through the veins and arteries of the entire 
body. Those who formed their opinions from their recollections 
of the newspapers of the time migl^t suppose that the southern 
portion, at least, of the Peninsula, was beyond the reach of 
danger. There could not be a greater mistake. It is true 
thaj() the Madras troops were staunch; ^ but there wore many 

^ Enclosvres to Secret Letters from Indiu, 4 July, 18.^)7, pp. 189-90,193, 215, 
225, 237, 249 ; 20 Ho 29 July, 1857, p. 161 ; 4 to 8 Mar. 1858, pp. 438-42. 
Meadows-Taylor, p. 381. The three Eu)’oi>ertii.s were the Deputy-Commissioner 
Lieut. C. Elliot, the Assistant Oominissioner Lieu’. C. B. Lucie-Suiith, and Lieut. 
G. 0. Rybot. 

^►Majof Evans Eell, who was at Nagijur in 1857, asserts that “all their 
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disloyal spirits in the Southern Presidency, and, before the 
close of the Mutiny, overt acts -of disaffection were committed 
within its limits. • 

* liight in the centre of the Nizam’s dominions lay his capital, 
Hyderabad. There was not in the whole of India 
a more turbulent or dangerous mass than the 
population of this city. Nothing but sheer force could keep 
them down. Every man among them carried a weapon of some 
sort. It was estimated by the Kesident, at the outset of the 
mutiny, that ilicre wore more than a hundred thousand aimed 
Mahomedan fanatics within the walls. The Nizam himself was 
well disposed towards his British allies, but young, ignorant, 
and liable to be led astray. 

The Eesident was Major Cuthbert Davidson. Exclusive of 
the Hyderabad Contingent, the military force at 
his disposal consisted of one European regiment, Dav-wibou. 
one regiment of Madras cavalry, a battg-lion of 
Madras artillery, and seven regiments of Madras infantry. 
Enough has licen said to show that the task before him was one 
of extreme responsibility and difficulty. But, if his material 
resources were small, he knew that he could rely on the moral 
support of a coadjutor of rare ability, a man whose name de¬ 
serves to be cvei' mentioned by Englishmen'with 
gratitude and admiration, the minister, Sdlar Jang, 

It was not till after the third week of May that the news of 
the Meerut and Delhi outbreaks reachetl Hydera¬ 
bad. Sdlar Jang was prompt in declaring his 
intentions. Whether he Hiked the English or not, ho know 
that their rule could alone secure the foundations upon which 
the future prosperity of India must be based,—internal peace 
and order. The Nizam, for his part, was jealous of Sdlar Jang, 
and too narrow-minded to appreciate* the support wffiich the 
presence of such an upright^ and enlightened stjitesman lent to 
his government. Moreover, the minister had enemies, who 
whispered lying tales about him to the Nizam, and tried to 
procure his dismissal. Fortunately,, however, the Nizam Ilad 
no sympathy with the movement for the restoration of the 
Mogul empire, for it had been owing to the decline of that 


S.llai Jang. 


The crisis. 


sympathies .and hopes were vith the mutineers aiul rebels.” Letters from 
Naifporr, p. 18. This is probably .an exaggeration ; but of course they would 
have risen if they had believed our cau.se to be lost. 
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empire that his ancestors had been able to win for themselves 
the position of independent sovereigns. Thus his minister was 
able to load him to pronounce i» favour of the British. The 
populace were infuriated on hearing of his resolution, and th^ir 
leaders were ready to take advantage of their temper. MouWis 
put forth all their eloquence to stir up the passions of the 
Mahomedan gentry to crusading fervour. Fakirs preached, in 
ruder phrases, to ragged zealots. The poison soon took effect. 
Some of the native troops fell under suspicion. Sdlar Jang had 
his eye upon them, and handed them over to the Eesident for trial. 
A court of inquiry was held, and the prisoners were morally con¬ 
victed ; but the evidence against them broke down on a technical 
point. Still, the minister’s sharpness had frightened others who 
were disa'flected; and thenceforth they became very cautious. 

The real crisis, however, had not yet begun. On Friday, the 
12 th of Juno, some five thousand worshippers were assembled 
in a great mosque called the Mecca Masjid. Prayers were hardly 
over when one of the congregation rose, and shouted to the 
Moulvi to proclaim the Jchdd. The kotwal, who, by the 
minister’s orders,- was present with his men, was just going to 
arrest the fanatic, when he managed to escape through the 
crowd. Morning after morning, placards, denouncing the 
minister, were f(Aind posted up in the mosques. 'Undaunted 
by the popular hatred, he ordered the placards to bo torn down ; 
posted trusty Arab guards round the mosques and at the 
gates of the city; dispersed mobs whenever they ventured to 
assemble j and kept a sharp watch on all suspicious characters. 
Captain Webb, the police magistrate,*' was equally indefatigable. 
Making it his chief aim to prevent infection from reaching the 
soldiers, ho packed off all the fakirs upon whom he could lay 
his hands; maintained a strict supervision over the post-office ; 
seized the busybodios who came to spread the noAVS of British 
disasters; and had them soundly flogged. But all his efforts 
could not prevent rumours of the mutinies and massacres in 
Northern India from spreading ; and the hopes of the disaffected 
rose as they listened to thp grim details. On the 16th of Juno 
the authorities heard with serious alarm of the outbreak at 
Aurangabad. «Thc Wahflbis were labouring zealously to keep 
up the fire of their disciples’ fanaticism; and Davidson could 
not conceal from himself that there Was danger of the troops 
yielding to the pressure of their co-religionists. 
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At last the disaffected made up their minds to act. At a 
quarter to four in the afternoon-of the 17 th of July, SAlar Jang 
informed Davidson that an alt^ack was just going to be made 
upon the Residency. Davidson had long prepared for such a 
contingency, and was not for a moment flurried by the sudden¬ 
ness of the nows. In seven minutes the troops had turned out, 
and were standing at their posts. Presently the yells of an 
angry multitude were heard, and about five hundred Rohillas, 
followed by a mob of citizens, were seen surging towards the 
Residency. On they came, and Avere just going to break doAvn 
one of the gates of the Residency Garden, when the guns of the 
Madras Horse Artillery opened fire, and hurled a shoAver of 
canister into their midst. When the smoke cleared aAvay, not a 
rebel was to be seen. It was the. deliberate opinio'n of the 
Resident that, if the Madras gunners, men of the same creed as 
the insurgent^ had failed to do their duty, the population of 
the Nizam’s territories might have risen, and the embers of 
rebellion that lay scattered betAveeri the Norbudda and Cape 
Comorin have burst into a blaze. , 

The worst was over noAA\ Treasoaablo letters indeed were 


still intercepted; Rohillas, Punjabis, Afghans, out- 
cast mutineers, and villains of every stamp kept 
flocking into the city, and told the inhabitants that the English 
Avere everywhere disastrously beaten.^ The fanatics Avaited 
anxiously for the issue of the struggle at Delhi and Lucknow, 
persuading themselves that the champions of their faith would 
sooner or later prevail. E\nm* now, if a resolute leader had 
come forward, the populacb Avould have followed him. But the 
fanatics of Hyderabad were no martyrs. Being Asiatics, they 
know when they were beaten. The roar of the Madras guns 
Avas still dinning upon their ears. Thenceforth they Avere con¬ 
tent to vent their enthusiasm in whispering curses against the 
infidels; they dared not strike a bloAv for the glory of Islam. 

In the Assigned Districts,^ as in the country under the 


Nizam’s own government, emissaries from the north Assigned 
tried hard to got up a rebellion. Bjit the temper Districts. • 


1 “ Fortunately for us," wrote Davidson (Aug. 2), “ the Nizam’s Government 
remains staunch . . . were it otherwise, no force ... at flre.sent in Southern 
India could in my opinion stem ^he torrent of revolt . . . the eyes of all the 
Mussulmans in Mysore and thji Carnatic are turned in this direction, and . . . 
they are already impatient at the delay of their friends here in proceeding to action." 
' The Assigned Districts were in Berar and the Raiehiir Dodb, and along the 
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of the people of these districts was very different from that of 
the rabble of Hyderabad. They had had experience of the 
advantages of British rule, and h? d no sympathy with mutineers 
or rebels. The peace of the districts continuQd, with two 
insignificant exceptions, unbroken throughout the crisis.‘ 

Kays of hope were already piercing through the dark clouds 
that overhung Central India. On the west horizon appeared 
the flashing weapons of an irresistible host, led by a great 
captain, who still lives, an honoured veteran, in our midst; ^ 
and the tramp of his legions and the thunder of his artillery 
were sending forth a message of doom to rebels and mutineers. 

borders of the Sholapur aad Ahmadnagar Collectorales. Parh Papers, vol. xlv, 
(1856), p. 71. 

^ MeadoVs-Taylor, pp. 365, 381-3. Letter from Hyderabad to the Times, 
Dec. 3, 1857, p. 7, cola. 1, 2. Report on the Hyderabad Assvyiied Districts for 
the. year 1857-58, p. 18, par. 98 ; pp. 225-6, pars. 149-51 ; pp. 70-1, pars. 
399-406. 75. for the year 1858-59, p. 107, jjar. 2 ; p. /42, pans. 183-4 ; 

p. 143, par. 187. Anmatl ReiJort of the Ventral Jail, Ihiderabad AssigncAl 
Districts, at Nnldrooy, for the year endiny on 31s/, Dec. 1867, pp. 16-18. 
Report on. the Administration of Alysorc for 1857-58, p. 44. Annual Report 
on the, Administration' of the Mmlras Prc^sideucy dnriny the year 1858-59, pp. 
337-8, pars. 371-2 P ; p. 311, par. 390. Enclisnres to ijeeret Letters from 
India, 4 Jnly, 1857, pp. 506, Sio; Ailg. 1857, pp. 243-4, 1152-3 ; 8 to 22 Oct. 
1857, pp. 780-1. Pari. Papers, vol. xxx. (1857), pp. 355. 579. 

- Written in 1882. Lord Strathnaim died m 1885. 






CHAPTER XVI 


CAMPAIGNS OF SIR HUGH ROSE AND WHITLOCK 


Soon after the return of Sir Robert Hamilton from furlough, 
the Governor-General had asked him to draw up Ji * 
plan for the restoration of order in Central Imlia. 

Sir Robert liimilton suggested that a Bombay iinmiitou's 
coluin!!, starting from Mhow, should march by way IKicillcation of 
of Jhansi to Kiilpi; and that a Madras column, 
starting from Jubbulpore, should march acre.-ss Bundelkhand to 
Banda. The plan was submitted to'the Commander-in-Chief, 
and received his sanction. The operations of the two columns 


were not be isolated, but to form part of a largo general 
combination. While supporting each other, fhoy were not only 
to restore order in Central India, but also to draw off the pres¬ 
sure of the Gwalior Contingent and other rebels on the rear of 
Sir Colin’s army.^ 

The officer selected to command the Bombay column was 
Major-General Sir Hugh 'Rose. Early in his mili- 
tary career, which had extended over thirty-seven 


years, ho had been employed in suppressing disturbances in 
Ireland.^ In 1840 he had served with distinction in Syria. As 
Consul-General at Beyrout, as Secretary to the Embassy and 
subsequently as Charge d^ffairos at Constantinople, ho had 
proved himself a clever diplomatist and a statesman of keen 
discernment and swift decision. There are many who remember 
the splendid fearlessness of responsibility with which, in’ the 
absence of Lord Stratford de Redcliflb, he checkmated Prince 
Monschikoff by ordering the British fleet to sail from Malta to 


^ Life of Lord &ijde, vol. ii. pp. 190, 264, note 1. 

2 Calcutta Review^ vol. xli. 1865,—Art. “Sir Hugli Ro.se,” pp. 172>3. 
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Besika Bay. Some, too, of his old comrades could tell how he 
fought at the Aliua, at Inkerman, and before Sebastopol. 
Although he had riovor served ii India, he had an instinctive 
perccptioji of the conditions of success in Indian warfare. But 
his whole personality was strikingly unlike that of any of the 
other heroes of the mutiny. The stern resolution of tlie soldier 
was overlaid by the polish of the man of fashion. His gal¬ 
lantry was as conspicuous in the drawing-room as on the field 
of battle. His enemies might have said that he exemplified 
the Duke’s saying, that dandies often make the best officers. 
In many respects, indeed, his character resembled that of 
Claverhouse,—but of Claverhouse as ho appears in the pages of 
Scott, not in those of Macaulay. 

On the 16th of December Sir Hugh arrived at Indore. The 
army of which ho was about to take command 
tiouil7'was divided into two brigades, comprising two 
regiments of European infantry, one of European 
cavalry, four of native infantry, four of native cavalry, bodies 
of artillery, sappers and miners, and a siege-train. Some of 
these corps were very WQak in jnimbers; and all were under- 
officered.^ The ist brigade, under Brigadier Stuart, was at 
Mhow; the 2nd, under Brigadier Steuart, at Sehore. Sir 
Hugh resolved to <wait until he should hear that General Whit¬ 
lock, who commanded the Madras column, was ready to advance 
to the relief of Saugor. While the men of the 1st brigade, 
who had but just rotdrned from the Malwa campaign, rested 
and enjoyed themselves in the 'pleasant country round Mhow 
and Indore, he busied himself in completing his arrangements. 
Some critics, presuming that because he had never been in 
India before, he would fail in the task he had undertaken, spoke 
of him as a “griff”; but the vigour which he displayed from 
the moment that he took command soon turned the laugh 
against them. On Christmas night he dined with a number 
of his officers at Mhow. The room was decorated with green 
leaves and the banners captured in the Malwa campaign. The 
mooting was a happy one^: but the merriment of some was 
sobered when* they asked themselves how many of their number 
would bo spared to celebrate another Christmas day.^ The 

i 

^ Pari. Papers, vol. xlii. 1864, ]>. 182. , 

t'aZculla Reoieto, vt s^ipra, p. 181 ; T. Lowe’s Cknlral India during the 
RebeU'ion of 1857-58, jip. 162, 154-7. 
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new year came; and Sir Hugh, learning that Whitlock would 
not bo able to take the field fdr some time, and k»iowing that 
the garrison of Saugor was in*peril, resolved to begin his march 
at once.^ Accordingly, on the 6th of January, he set out 
with Sir Kobert Hamilton, who was to accompany the force as 
political officer, for Sehore. The 1st Iwigade was to clear the 
(Jrand Trunk Road, and afterwards to join in the siege of JhAnsi. 
On the 16th Sir Hugh marched out of Sehore with the 2nd 
brigade, intending to open the camimign by attack¬ 
ing Ratgarh, a fort situated in the Saugor district. Katyarh. 

For a week the troops toiled on across rivers, 
through jungle, and over hills. On the moi ning of the 24th 
they came in sight of Ratgarh. The eastern and southern 
faces of the fort, which stood on the spur of a long'hill over¬ 
grown with jungle, rose sheer above a deep and raj)id river 
called the Ijfn/;^; the western face overlooked the town and the 
road along w'hich the trooj)s were advancing. The enemy were 
discerned in the town, and lining the banks of the stream. 
After a brisk skirmish, Sir Hugh invested Jthe town and the 
fort. By the evening of the 26th, the sapp«i’s had cut a road 
up the hill to a point opposite the northern face of the fort, 
and the (yicmy had been exjjelled from the town. The guns 
were dragged up the road. A mortar battery was speedily 
thrown up, and opened fire at eleven o’clock. At five o’clock 
next morning the breaching battery ^ was ready. On the 
morning of the 28th, while the guns were still thundering at 
the wall, a swarm of camj^-followers came running into the rear 
of the force, shrieking with terror. The cause of their alarm 
was soon apparent. A large force of rebels, with standards 
flying, were seen descending the bank of the river, and preparing 
to cross. It was the army of the Raja of Banpur coming to 
relievo the beleaguered garrison. * 

Not deigning to pause* for a moment in the work of the 
siege. Sir Hugh detached a portion of his force to deal with 
the intruders. The artillery dashed down to the bank, and 
threw shell and grape across the riyer into their^ranks; atid, 
before the cavalry and infantry could get at them, they flung 
away their muskets and flags, and ,fled. At Cen o’clock that 
night the broach seemed* practicable; and it was generally 
expected that the assaiflt would take place in the morning. 

* Calcutta RevmVf ut supra, j). 182, 
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January 30. 

Battle of 
ItiFodia. 


When, however, the besiegers awoke, they noticed that a 
strange stillness prevailed within the fort. Two officers, re¬ 
solving to find out for themselvcl what had happened, jumped 
down into the ditch, and scrambled up the breach. They 
found only a few old men, women, and children inside. Hopes 
were hanging from the top of the eastern wall; and one or two 
mangled bodies lay on the gi'ound below. The garrison, in 
despair, had evidently let themselves down by the ropes in the 
night, and eluded the troops who ought to have intercepted 
them.^ 

The sappers and miners proceeded to demolish the fort. 

While they were doing so. Sir Hugh heard that 
the rebels had rallied near a village called Barodia, 
situated about fifteen miles off, not far from the 
river. He promptly ordered out a portion of the 
force, and, after a laborious march of twelve jniles through 
dense jungle, caught sight of the rebels posted on the opposite 
bank of the river. Fighting his way across, he pressed on 
through the jungle to Barodia, scattered the rebels, and returned 
at night to Katga’’h.‘^ The blo>v which he had struck so cowed 
the rebels round Saugor that they made no attempt to oppose 
his advance. On the morning of the 3rd of Februai;v he came 
in sight of the fort, rising above a hill in the heart of the town. 
The villagers, who had been mercilessly robbed by the rebels, 
assembled in thousands to welcome him. As the 

Sau^r."*° troops approached the town, the Europeans of the 
garrison, riding on elephants or horses, or driving 
in buggies, came to meet them; and crowds of natives in dresses 
of many colours, lined each side of the road. Thus escorted, 
and saluted by the guns of the fort, the column marched 
through the streets, and encamped on the further side of the 
town.^ *' 

The district, however, was still ipenacod by a large force of 
rebels and mutineers, who had taken possession of 
a fort called Garhakota, about twenty-five miles 
east of Saugor. On the 9 th, Sir Hugh marched to 

^ Pari. Papers, yol. xlii, 1864, p. 187 ; Calcutta (Jazette, July-Dec. 1859, pp. 
2286-9 ; Lowe, pp. 163,166,171-82. Tlie troons whom the garrison eluded were 
levie.s lent by the Begam of BhopAl.' 

^ Ih. pp. 182-3. Gulcntia (fazette, .Tuly-Dec. «1859, pp. 2290-1. 

^ Lowe, pp. 186-7, 189 ; Enclosures to Secret letters from India, Feb. 1858, 
p. 692. 


Capture of 
Gaihakota. 

i! 
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reduce this stronghold. On the 17th he returned. His force 
had been too small to invest the whole circuit of 
the fort; and the garrison hjid escaped through an 12 . 

unguarded gate. 

Sir Hugh was eager to push on as early as possi])le for 
Jliarisi, and avenge the massacre of the preceding preiwations 
year: but two circumstances compelled him to halt lor till! attack 

r j • XT ' 1* Jlidnsi. 

tor a time. He was in need ot supplies, and the 
country round Saugor had been so completely devastated that 
they could not be procured at once. Moreover, he felt that it 
would be rash to leave Saugor until he should hoar that Whit¬ 
lock was on his way to occupy it. Meanwhile ho sent an order 
to Stuart to strike off eastward from the Grand Trunk Road, 
and attack the fort of Chanderi; .for he knew that'so long as 
the rebels held this strong position on his left, ho could not 
safely lay siege to Jhdnsi. The supplies were collected as speedily 
as possible : the Saugor arsenal was ran8ac]j;ed for fresh guns and 
ammunition; and the troops were provided with loose stone- 
coloured cotton trousers, blouses, and puggeryes, as a precaution 
against the fierce hedt which they woiild soory have to endure.^ 

The enforced delay went far to neutralise the good eftects 
of the Ci^pture of Garhakota. The rebels were 
emboldened to occupy the strongest positibns in hiiis south or 
the mountain range that separates the district (;f 
Saugor from Shahgarh,'^ On the 27th, soon after midnight, 
the column resumed its march. Immediately afterwards, 
rockets were seen shooting up from the town. The baffled 
rebels evidently intended* to warn their friends in the mountains 
to bo on the g,lert.^ Next day Sir Hugh captured 
a fort called Barodia, in which he left a garrison 
to keep up his communications with Saugor. He was informed 
that the Raja of BAnpur, believing that the British must 
advance through the pass yf Ndrfit, near Mdlthoii, had occupied 
it with eight or ton thousand men, and barricaded it with 
boulders of rock. But there was another pass, called the pass 
of Madanpur, which, though likewisy occupied by rebels, offired 
an easier entrance into Shahgarh. Sir Hugh determined to foil 
the Raja by making his real attack^ on this pass, while sending 
a detachment to make anoint against the other. On the 3rd 

^ Ixme, pp. 198-200 ; (JulcuittA Gaaette, Jau,-Juuc, 1858, p. 951. 

« /A pp. 951-3. 3 Lowe, pp. 206-6. 
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of March ho reached the foot of the hills. At five o’clock next 
morning ho broke up his encampment, and, after a flank march 
of five or six miles under the hillsi’plunged into a deep wooded 
glen, which led towards the })ass. Immediately afterwards a 
succession of sharp reports resounded from the heights on either 
side : the roar of artillery reverberated from the distant gorge; 
and the glen was overclouded with smoko. The British artillery 
pushed forward to reply, while two regiments of infantry 
swarmed up the steep rocks on the left. Still the rebels held 
their ground. Bullets fell so fast and so thick among the 
British gunners that they were actually obliged to withdraw 
the guns some way. Sir Hugh himself had his horse shot 
under him. At last more guns were brought up, and shelled 
the rebels who were massed in the jungle on the left of the 
pass : the infantry charged; and the enemy fled, pursued by the 
cavalry, over the hills and through the gorge.^ ^The rebels in 
Shahgarh were so terrjfied by this disaster that they precipitately 
abandoned a number of strong forts, and made no attempt to 
defend the river B(\twa, which lay between the British force and 
Jhslnsi. Accordingly, on +/he 17th of March, the column crossed 
that river.^ Next day it was announced in the camp that 
Brigadier Stuart had captured Chanderi. 

On the morning of the 20th, Sir Hugh halted within four¬ 
teen miles of Jh^lnsi, and sent on a small force to 
?udg(?d OTder. I'ccoimoitre. Suddenly a despatch from the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief was put into his hands. He 
found that it contained an order to march at once to the aid 
of a loyal chief, the Raja of CharkhAri, who was besieged in 
his fort by the Gwalior Contingent under TAnt-ia Topi. He 
saw that the Commandcr-in-Chief had made a groat mistake. 
If he were to retire from Jhdnsi, the RAni and her people would 
feel that they had won a' moral victory ; and eleven thousand 
rebels and mutineers would bo let Iqpse upon his line of opera¬ 
tions and upon that of Whitlock. Moreover, if Sir Robert 
Hamilton’s spies wore to be trusted, it would bo impossible to 
relieve Charkhdri in time., On the other hand, a bold attack 
on Jhdnsi would probably load Tdntia to abandon the siege of 
Charkhdri, and "^hasten to ^the relief of the Rdni. Yet, what 

could Sir Hugh do but obey the ordet of his military superior 1 

(> 

^ Calcutta C(tz€tte,vt supra, p]), 951-3; Enclosures to Secret Tdctters from India, 
16-31 Mar. 1858, i>. 168. “ lx)wc, p. 227. 
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Fortunately Sir ’feobert Hamilton had the wisdom and the 
courage to help him out of his difficulty. He was not a soldier, 
but a political officer, and, ^ such, might venture to use his 
Wn discretion. Though he had received from the Governor- 
GJneral an order similar to that sent by the Commander-in- 
Chief, ho took upon himself the responsibility of directing Sir 
Hugh to go on with his operations against Jhdnsi.^ 

Meanwhile the Rjlni had been distracted by the conflicting 
exhortations of her counsellors. The sepoys who 
had rallied round her pressed her to fight. On 
the other hand, some of her civil officers advised her 
to make terms. On the 14th she held a council '>f war. Some 
of those present insisted that it would be madness to attempt 
to resist the invincible English. Others declared that it would 
bo mean to surrender without a struggle the kingdom which had 
boon regained with so much toil. Their counsels prevailed.^ 

At seven ^’clock on the morning of the 21st, iho column 
arrived before Jhansi, and piled their arms on the 
right of the road. Sir Hugh at once rode off with 
his staff to reconnoitre. Before hjm stretched the charred 
ruins of the cantonments. Further to the north, on a high 
rock risii^ above the city, towered the huge granite walls of 
the fort, above which, on a white turret gieaming under the 
morning sun, floated the standard of the Rjiiii. Just outside 
the city, the landscape was diversified by picturesque lakes, 
gardens, temples, and woods; to the florth and east stretched 
a long belt of hills, through Which van the roiid to Kdlpi; and 
all around, as far as thtf eye could reach, extended a desolate 
plain, only relieved here and there by bare granite crags. 

Sir Hugh rode about all day, scanning the features of the 
stronghold. The walls of the fort were of a thickness varying 
from sixteen to twenty feet, and twerc strengthened by a 
number of high towers, on all of which guns were mounted, 
and by outworks. Part of the southern, the northern, and 
the eastern face were protected by the city, which w^as in its 
turn surrounded by a granite wall, about twenty-five feet lygh, 
loopholed, and strengthened at intervals by bastibns mounting 
guns: the western face was rendered impnegiiablc by the 
steepness of the rock; while the city wall, running in a south- 

* ^ See Ap]). Q. 

^ Enclosures to Secret Letters from India, April, 1858, pp. 193, 214. 
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Tlifi sioge. 


Mar. 22. 


Mar. 2r*. 


easterly direction from the centre of the southern face, 
terminated in a high mound fortified by a circular bastion. 
Sir Hugh saw that it would bo iimpossible to breach the fort. 
He determined therefore to broach the southern wall of the city 
as near the fort as he could; and to this end it was necessary to 
capture the mound.^ 

In the night the cavalry of the Ist brigade arrived from 
Chandcri. Sir Hugh, mindful of what had 
occurred at Ratgarh and Garhakota, was deter¬ 
mined that the garrison should not escape his clutches. 

Next day, therefore, notwithstanding the small¬ 
ness of his force, ho invested the city and fort 
with his cavalry. The garrison, who numbered some ten 
thousand Bundelas and Wilayatis,^ and fifteen hundred sepoys, 
must have been astounded at his daring. By the evening of 
the 24th, four batteiics had been thrown up^—one near a 
temple on the south, and the others on a rocky knoll, about 
five hundred yards from the eastern wall of the town. ISloxt 
morning they opened fire. A few hours later some 
haystacks in ,the southern quarter of the city were 
struck by shells, and burst into a blaze ; the flames spi'cad, 
and soon all the neighbourijig houses were on fire. In the 
course of the day the reinaindor of the 1 st brigade 
arrived with the sicge-t>’ain. Next morning fresh 
batteries were thrown up on another rocky knoll on the left, 
about four hundred yards from the fort. 

The real struggle now began. The besiegers, obliged to bo 
always ready to obey any summons, never took off their clothes. 
The burden of their toil was aggravated by intolerable heat. 
Every day, from sunrise to sunset, they wei'O exposed to a 
fierce glare which radiated from the sun-beaten crags, and 
half-stifled by blasts of hot wind sweeping over the plain. 
But, by taking frequent draughts 9 ! water, and keeping wet 
towels bound round their heads, they were able to mitigate the 
cflFects of the sun; and, above all, they wore sustained by 
exc.j,tement and l)y the terrible stimulant of lust for revenge. 
Moreover, thby know that their General was sharing their 

' CalcuUa Oazcttk, Jan.-June, pp. 1193-1200 ; Lowe, pp. 232-4 ; Pari, 
JUqiers, vol. xlii. 1864, p. 187. 

® “Wilayati” a foreigner. As ubciU'iy sepoys, the term generally 

denotes an AfgliAn; but I do not know wlicllier these WilAyutis were all Afghdiis 


Mar. 26. 
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hardships, and continually saw him, and heard his cheery 
voice. Thus encouraged, the infantry kept up a galling fire 
against the rebels who liiifd the walls, while the gunners 
Hurled shot and shell without ceasing into the city, and against 
th8 fort. But the garrison, conscious that tliey were all 
implicated in the inexpiable crime of the preceding June, and 
knowing that the fall of their stronghold would involve the 
ruin of the rebel cause in that part of India, were as resolute 
to hold the fortress as their opponents were to wrest it from 
their grasp. Their guns never ceased firing except at night. 
Even women were seen working in the batteries, and distribut¬ 
ing ammunition. Yet, in spite of all that they could do, they 
gradually lost ground. On the 29th the parapets of the mouud 
bastion were battered down, and its guns silenced. 'Next day 
a breach a])peared in the city w.ill. It was 

X i «/ ^ Mar SO 

prom{)tly stockaded; but presently the besiegers 
opened a fire of red-hot shot which destroyed much of the 
stockade. JSIext evening, while the bombardment 
was still going on, the attention of the besiegers 
and the besieged was suddenly divert^jd from^the struggle. A 
huge bonfire, the appearance of which was greeteil by exultant 
shouts from the besieged, was blazing on one of the hills 
between tlie city and the Betwa ; and flag.^ were seen flying 
from a telegraph post whicli Sir Hugh had caused to bo cj-ected 
on neighbouring hill. The signals indicated that Tantia Topi 
was marching to relieve Jhansi. Sir Hugh was in a battery on 
the right when his aide-de-cifiup hurried up with the news. 
He rode off calmly to malfe his dispositions. 

It would l^e difficult to exaggerate the magnitude of the 
peril which now confronted him. Eleven thousand dcs})erate 


rebels and mutineers, holding one of the strongest fortresses in 
India, and inspired by a woman <jf genius and masculine 
resolution, defied him to dislodge them. Twenty-two thousand 
rebels and mutineers, led by a general who had defeated the 
hero of the Redan, threatened to dislodge him. But his judge¬ 
ment was unclouded, and his nerve ^unshaken. Knowing that 
it would be fatal to raise the siege even for a d.'fy, he pressed 
on the work of bombardment as vigcjjrously as ever, and, without 
withdrawing :i single piqhet from its place, collected from the 
two brigades all the meiPAvhom he could spare, and prepared to 
attack Tilntia on the morrow. 
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The bulk of Tantia’s force was on the right flank of the 
British, between the belt of hills and the Botwa. 
Betwa remainder had been detached for the purpose 

of relieving the city on the north. Soon after 
sunset the men of the 1st brigade struck their camp, {tnd 
marched to frustrate this movement: opposite the right flank 
of the enemy they halted unobserved, and lay down to rest in 
their clothes. Meanwhile the 2nd brigade remained under 
arms in their camp. Presently nmsscs of the enemy swarmed 
down, and took up a position opposite them. During the 
night their sentries kept taunting those of the British, and 
telling them that they would all be sent to hell on the morrow, 
while the garrison exultantly shouted, fired salutes, bugled, 

' and beat tom - toms. About half - past four the 

April 1 . piquets began to fall back. The enemy 

were advancing. Seeing this, the rebels in the fort and city 
mounted the walls and bastions, and, with loufi yells, poured 
down volleys of musketry on the besiegers. But the besiegers, 
undismayed, went on with their work. By this time the battle 
had begun. After firing a few volleys, the British infantry 
wore ordered to lie down. The artillery continued firing ; but, 
in spite of all that they could do, the first line of the rebels 
steadily advanced'. Sir Hugh saw that, if they were not 
checked, they would outflank his little force, and swoop down 
upon the besiegers. As quick as thought, he sent the horse- 
artillery and a squadron of dragoons against their right flank, 
and, at the head of another squadron, himself charged the loft. 
The flanks gave way; the centre, bewildered and terrified at 
what they saw, halted and huddled together; the British 
infantry leaped to their feet, fired one volley, and charged 
them; and the whole of the first line fled. 

When the smoko cleared away, it was seen that they had 
fallen back on the second. Suddenly the force which Tfintia 
had detached on the previous night came rushing on to his 
right flank, pursued by the Ist lirigado. He saw that ho 
mu-^t retreat at once. Setting fire to the Jungle in his front 
to hinder thd'pursuers, he crossed the Betwa, skilfully covering 
his passage by'-an artillery-fire; but the British cavalry and 
horse-artillery rushed over the blazing jungle, splashed through 
the water, and galloped in pursuit. •'At sunset they rejoined 
their comrades, bringing with them twenty-eight captured guns. 
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Sir Hugh noV resolved to follow up his victory as soon as 
possible. Next day he \va^ informed that the Apni 2 
breach was just practical^o. He determined, 

Ibhereforc, to deliver the assault early on the follow- 
irl^ morning. The assaulting force was divided 
into two parts, called the right attack and tlie left attack, each 
of which was subdivided into two columns and a reserve. The 
signal for the assault was to he given by the gun.'s of a small 
detachment whi(d\ was to make a feint against the western 
wall. Then the right attack was to e.s{‘.alade the wall, while 
the right column of the left attack was to storm the breach,* 
and the left to escalade a tower known as the ’'^liocKel. T<nver," 
and the curtain on it.s right. 

At three o’clock in the morning the columns imii ched silently 
down to their i-espective ])ositions. The moon 
Avas A^ery bi’ight, and the men of the right attack, TWskuit 
fearful of beiTig discovered, Avaited for some time 
in agonising suspense for the signal. Al length the order to 
advance was Avhisjtered ; the sapjiers hoisted the ladders on 
their shouldeis, and moved on ; and^ the ti^oops folloAved with 
their swords and bayonets gli.^tening in tlie pale light. As 
they turned into the load leading toAvards the Avail, the blast 
of buglesVas heard ; the wall and the towws AA’^ere lighted up 
by a sheet of fire; and round shot, bullets, and rockets flcAv 
doAvn upon them. Notwith.standing, they jmshed on ; the 
sappers planted their ladders ; but ncAv the bidlets IIcav more 
thickly, and, Avhilo cannon roared, and lockets hissed and burst, 
and tom-toms clashed, .stiidc-})ots, .stoiuis, blocks of wood, and 
trees crashed doAvn from the Avail, and the columns, moment- 
arily wavering, .sought sheltoT- from the pelting storm. Still 
the sappers stood fast under the wall, holding on to the 
ladders. Presently the stornier.s regained their courage, and 
began to climb; but throe of the ladders snapped under the 
weight, and numbers of mTsn wore thrown to the ground. The 
check, however, Avas but momenfcary; the engineer otriccrs led 
the men forAvard again; and noAV Lieutenant Dick ran up.^one 
of the ladders, and, springing on *to the Avail,•ivilled to the 
men to follow, while Lieutenant Meiklejohn leaped doAvii into 
the midst of the rebelst The mftii clambered up from be¬ 
hind and gained the i7»npart; but Dick and Meiklejohn Avere 
slain. 
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The battle was still raging on the rampart when a shout 
of triumph was heard, and the men of the left attack, having 
fought their way through the l^eacli, or over the curtain, 
threw themselves upon the flank and rear of the rebels who*' 
were grapjding with the right attack. Paralysed by this ifii- 
expectod movement, the rebels fell back, and the left attack 
joined the right. 

Then began a grim struggle for the ])osscssion of the street 
leading to the palace. House after house was desperately 
defended, and resolutely stormed. Many rebels whoso retreat 
was cut oft’ jumped down into the wells; but the infuriated 
soldiers dragged them out and slew them. The street was 
choked with corpses, and the liouses on either side were all 
ablaze. At length the soldiers reached the further end of 
the street, and, making a rush to escape the cannonade which 
was still kept up from the fort, sti eamed through the palace 
gateway, and fought their way from room to iljom, until the 
whole building was in their h.inds. But some forty sowars 
still held a room attached to tlie stables. '!rhc room was set on 
fire. Then the solars rushed out, their clothes all aflame, and 
hacked wildly with their tulwars at their assailants; but every 
man of them was put to the sword. 

By this time many of the surviving rebels had Tost heart, 
and begun to retreat. Some who at tempted to make a stand 
in the suburbs were speedily put to flight. On the night of 
(he 4th, tlte liani stole out. of the fort with a 
few attendants, and rofle for Kalpi. fler de¬ 
parture was the signal for a general retreat. A 
few desperate men, indeed, still held out in their homos; but 
on the Cth the last group was slain, and the blood-stained city 
was again in British hands.^ 

By this time, howcvei;, the extraordinary hardships of the 
campaign Avero beginning to make themselves 
pare^fS^hT becoming longer every 

day. But rest was not to be thought of until 
Kdljii should bo taken. For nearly three weeks 
Sir Hugh remained at Jhdnsi, collecting supifties and ammu- 

^ Lowe, pp. 237*61 ; Calcutta Review, 189; Calcutta Gazette, ut supra, 
pp. 1193-1200; Pari. vdi. xlii. 1864, p, 188; G. C. Stent’s Personal 

Adventures v'hile in the J^h (King's) Light Dragoons, pp. 201-7. Stent relates 
liow, during tlie siege, lio himself and otlier Britiiih soldiers plundered and slew 
defenceless citizens, who nightly tried to escape from the to%vn. 
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nition. Major (|rr was sent out to prevent any rebels from 
crossing the Betwa and doubling back to the south; and 
Major Gall was ordered to* proceed up the Kalpi road and 
‘procure information of their movements. A brigade under 
BWgadier Smith was coming from Rajputana to secure Jhdnsi 
from the possible attacks of tlie rebels in that country. Sir 
Hugh was thus relieved from anxiety for the stability of his 
coiKpiest. On the 25th he began his march up the Kalpi road, 
leaving a small garrison in Jhatisi. On the 1st of May he over¬ 
took Gall at Pi'nich, and learned from him that Tantia Topi, 
reinforced by vai’ious disaflecte.(l rajas and five hundred AVilayatis- 
under the Rdni, had left whitlnu* he had retreated after 

his ilefeat at the Betwa, aiul marched down the road to a town 
Ctillcd Ki'inch. The fact Avas that Tantia knew very well how 
his enemies w''ere sutiering from the heat, and hoped to be able 
to wear them out before they could reach Killpi. Sir Hugh, on 
his part, while*aware that his troops could not hoid out much 
longer, was dcteimined that they should not break down Avithin 
sight of the goal. He had learned by ex])erience that the surest 
Avay of shatteritig the confidence of tj^e rebels Avas to turn their 
position, and he had ascertained that the nofth-Avestern side of 
Ki'inch Avas unfortified, lie therefore rcsoWed to make a flank 
march to*a ])osition facing that side. Befo«’e daybreak on the 
6th he began his marcli. The men Avere veiy weary from 
continued Avant of sleep; and, as the sun rose higher, they 
became more and more nervous and e:?citablc, and kept crying 
hysterically for AAuiter. At length, after a march of fourteen 
miles, they halted. Kiiiwh, half hidden by a belt 
of woods, gardens, and temjiles, lay two miles olF Kuach.”*^ 
on their right. Orr, Avho had inflicted a defeat 
upon the Raja of Banpur, but had failed to cut off his retreat, 
was already on the ground. The 1 st.brigade AA^as posted on the 
left, the 2nd brigade in the centre, and Orr’s force on the right. 
AVhile the men of the Isl brigade rested and ate their break¬ 
fasts, an artillery-fire was opened upon the rebels Avho Avere 
posted among the trees. After some time, the bulk of tljcm 
retreated into the town; but some sliill stood thefr ground out¬ 
side. Sir Hugh, therefore, advanced with the Lst brigade, swept 
this remnant out of the •gardens and temples, drove them into 
the town, and, chasing Iriiom through the streets, captured the 
fort. Thence he hastened to support the 2nd brigade, which 
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was striving in vain to dislodge some rebel i nfantry who had 
posted themselves in cultivated ground on its right. Now, 
however, feeling their flank meiUYJcd by the 1st brigade, they 
broke and fled. Tdntia’s line of defence was now cut in two,' 
and his right turned. Meanwhile, Orr ha<l moved roubd the 
east of the town, with the object of cutting off the rebels* re¬ 
treat. Before ho couhl intercept them, however, they succeeded 
in gaining the plain stretching tov’ards Kalpi. The Ist brigade 
hurried in pursuit tlirongh the narrow, Avinding streets of the 
town. Entering the plain, they <lescriod the rebels steadily 
retreating in a long irregular line, supported at intervals by 
groups of skirmishers, who served it as bastions. The infantry 
were so exhausted that it Avould have been ci’uel to send them 
in pursuit. Dooly after dooly, laden with officers and men, 
some dead from sunstroke, othcis deliriously laughing ami 
sobbing, kept coming into the field-hospital. Sir Hugh, there- 
foie, contented himself with sending the cavalry and horse- 
artillery to deal with'the fugitives. The cavalry charged dowm 
upon the skirmishers on the right and left, Avhilo the artillery 
showered grape iiito the centre. But the rebels kept their 
presence of mind.! The l)astidn-lik 0 groups held together, and 
enabled the lino to move on unbroken. Some of the skir¬ 
mishers, Avhen hard pressed by the cavalry, thi-ow away then- 
muskets and struck out desj)ciatcly aamTIi theii- SAvords. A 
number of those on the right Avere so bold as to fall back with 
the object of enfilading the pursuers j but the 14th Light 
Dragoons charged them, and cut them oft from their comrades. 
At last all the groups were driven on to the line. Then all lost 
theii- nerve, poured into the Kalpi road, and ran for their 
lives. Some Avere seized Avith heat-apoplexy, and fell dead. 
Others, evciii when the cavalry were upoii them, stojipcd at the 
wells to cool their baked, lips Avith a draught of Avater. But 
the horses of the pursuers Averc noAV so tired that they could 
barely Avalk. The pursuit, therefore,^ was soon abandoned j and 
the long stream of fugitives poured aAvay towards their last 
asy^um.^ 

By this time Whitlock‘should have been ready to take his 
shaiio in the oiierations against KiUpi. But, owing 
partly to adverse circumttances, partly to his own 
inactivity, he was too ktc. On the 17th of 
^ CalmlUt Oitzetle, Jiily-Deo. isr»fi, iip. 1017-21 ; Lowe, i»p. 271-6. 
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February he stained from Jiibbulporc, and, taking a circuitous 
route tlirough Kewah, for tlie purpose of overawing its rebellious 
^zamfinlclrs, arrived on the 4tli of March at Damoh, a town in 
the Siyigor and Nerbudda 'rerritorics. Next day he entered 
Saugor with a part of his force. A week later ho Mar. 5 . 

returned to Damoh. On the 17th he received Mar. 12 . 

ordois from the Governor-(Jenertil to go to the 
as.sistance of the loyal rajas of Dundclkband, and open communicji- 
tions with Sir Hugh liose. Setting out on the 2’2nd, he moved 
slowly in the direction of ilanda. On the morning of the 19th 
of April ho arrived before that town, and found that hi^ 
entrance was to be (lis])utcd. The enemy, commanded by the 
Nawab of Danda, were nine thousatu.l strong; their front was 
])rotecte(l by numerous ravines and nullahs; and their guns 
commanded the road by which Whitlock w’as advancing. The 
main body of^the Ilritish was still some way behind, when the 
advanced guard, under Colonel Apthorp, yamc under the fire of 
the enemy’s guns. Apthorp at once endeavoured to turn their 
left. Every nullah was stubbondy defen/letl. At last the 
main body ariived. Even then, hcAVCvcr, Jhc resistance was 
maintiiined ; many hand-to-hand combats took place; and it 
was not Igjll the battle had lasted six or seven hours that the 
Nawab and his followers lled.’^ * 

Whitlock took up his (ifuarters at Eand.i, intending to wait 
there until the .'irrival of reinforcements should enable him to 
march for Kalpi. Eut the leinforcements did not make their 
appeai'ance until the 27th of J^lay. 

Meanwhile, Sir Huglf prepared to finish the campaign un¬ 
aided. Indc«d, if a startling change of fmlune 

’ -i, t” -1 Fp.ar.s .ami 

had not occurred, ho might have done so without or uio 
a contest. After the battle of Kunch, Tdiitia fled 
to liis home. His beaten troops, hs they trudged hack to 
K.alpi, quarrelled among, themselves. The infantry accused 
the cavalry of having pusillanimously deserted them at the 
critical moment. All ranks joined in aimsing Tantia for having 
I'un away before the close of the b;/,ttle. So demoralised jrere 
they that, hearing on the day after their return *to Kalpi that 
Sir Hugh was approaching, they dispersed ovof the surrounding 
country. Soon afterwards, however, the Naw'ab of IJanda, with 

^ Mallesou, vol. iii. pp. 191-5, 197-S ; Calcutta Uarxitc, Jaii.-Juiic, 1858, 
UP. 1108-12. 
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his own followers and a large force of mutinofis cavalry, arrived 
in Kdlpi. Thereupon the fugitives plucked up courage to 
return. A nephew of the Nana, kl.own as the Edo Sahib, was at 
Kdlpi; and his presence shed a reflected lustre on theif cause. 
The Nawab and the Rdni impressed them by the energy with 
which they prepared for defence, and adjured them to hold 
their only remaining stronghold to the last. They reflected 
that, so long as it remained intact, the pivot of Central India 
belonged to them; and their spirits bounded from despair to 
the highest pitch of confidence. Nor was their confidence 
without foundation. The villagers of the neighbourhood, 
stimulated by the exhortations of Mardtha pundits who were 
preaching a crusade on behalf of the Nana, were all on their 
side. Moreover, if the British had been invariably successful 
hitherto, Kdlpi appeared strong enough to defy even their 
prowess. The fort stood on a steep and lofty^rock springing 
from the southern bank of the Jumna, and was protected in 
front by no less than five lines of <lefence,—a chain of ravines, 
the town, a second chain of ravines, eighty-four temples of 
solid masonry, and, on the outside, a line of entrenchments. 
The eastern and western faces were also surrounded by ravines. 
Moreover, the rebels had taken care to fortify the Kdlpi road, 
along which they expected that the Britisli would advance. 

But Sir Hugh had no intention of fulfilling their Gxj)ecta- 
tions. The Commandcr-in-Chief had detached a 
warKAipi! forco undcr Colonel Maxwell to co-operate with 
him; and he le.arned that this force was posted 
on the northern bank of the Jumna,'opposite a village called 
Golauli, about six miles east of Kdlpi. Hr accordingly 
struck off the road to the right, and marched for Golauli, 
which he reached on the 15th. By this manceuvre he had at 
once turned the fortifications on the road and the five lines of 
defence, and virtually effected a junction with the Comniandcr- 
in-Chief’s army. 

The troops were now fearfully exhausted. Sir Hugh 
hinr^elf had had five sunstrokes; and even the powerful 
remedies which he took could hardly have enabled him to 
sustain the pressure of incefjsant toil and anxious thought, if he 
had not resolved that, let his constitution suffer as it might, ho 
would never rest until he had conqif^red Kdlpi. The rebel 
leaders, knowing how their opponents were suffering, issued a 
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general order suiting that, “as the European infidels cither 
died or had to go into hosj^ital from fighting in the sun, they 
wore never to bo attacked^ before ten o’clock in the day, in 
order that they might feel its force.” On the 16th and four 
fallowing days they continually harassed Sir Hugh by desultory 
attacks. Sir Hugh, resolved not to play into their hands, 
contented himself with simply repelling these attacks, while 
steadily maturing his own plans for striking a decisive blow. 
Notwithstanding all his care, however, the condition of the 
troops b< camc daily worse. Half of them were sick; all were 
more or loss ailing. More than two hundred men of a single 
native regiment, numbering less than four hundred, had fallen 
out of the ranks on the 16th, The superintending surgeon 
reported that, if the operations were ])rotractcd much longer, 
the whole force would ]>e prostrated. Yet the men would not 
increase the anxieties of their Geneial by a single complaint. 
Meanwhile, Maxwell was busily erecting batteries on the 
northern bank of the river. Sir Hughes plan was that these 
batteries should shell the city and fort, while ho himself cleared 
the eastern ravines, and attacked tht^ left filcc of the fort. His 
army, which had been strengthened by a leinforcement from 
Maxwell’s detachment, was between the river and the KAlpi 
road, the right Hank being encamped pei^)endicularly to the^ 
river, and facing the ravines. On the 21st he heard that the 
rebels were going to attack him in earnest next morning, and 
had sworn on the sacred waters of <^e Jumna to destroy his 
force, or die. • 


At ten o’clock in th« morning a large force was seen march¬ 
ing across t^e plain, as though to turn the Hritish 
left. Presently their guns opened fire on the 
centre. A brisk artillery duel was kept up for 
some time. Meanwhile all was so sitill in the ravines that Sir 


Hugh felt sure that the attack on his left and centre was only 
a feint, that his right was to be the real object of atUick, and 
that the enemy were trying to delude him into weakening it. 
He resolved to catch them in their own trap. Accordingly, he 
sent a company of infantry into *the ravines, 4o try whether 
any rebels were concealed there. Suddeuily the roar of 
artillery and the rattle <>f musketfy were heard on the right; 
and the ravines wer» enveloped in fire and smoke. The 
enemy, roused from their lair, were pressing forward to attack 
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the British right; and now, overflowing th(^ ravines, they ad¬ 
vanced swiftly, with features distorted by opium ajid fury, and 
uttering yells of triumph. Briga(^ier Stuart saw that his guns 
wore in danger.- Springing from liis horse, he took his stand 
by them, and bade the gunners draw their swords, and defend 
them with their lives. Sir Hugh hoard the British fire be¬ 
coming fainter and fainter, and that of the enemy louder and 
louder. Knowing that the key of his position was imperilled, 
he placed himself at the head of Maxwell’s Camel Corps, and 
rode at full speed to reinforce Stuart. There were the rebels 
before him, within thirty yards of the guns. Ordering his men 
to dismount, he charged at their head. Tlie enemy wavered, 
turned, and fled headlong into the ravines. 

Meanwhile the Bj-Itish centre and left had resolutely held 
their ground. Their coiiotaney was tried no longer. The left 
centre pursued the fugitives through the ravines till they fell 
from exhaustion. The left attacked the rebel right, which 
soon gave way, disheartcneil by the failure of their comiades; 
and infantry, cavalry, and artillery rushed confusedly over the 
plain, and disappeaVed in the ravines. 

It was now near sunset, aiid the (general knew that in a few 
hours Kdlpi would be his. Dav had not dawned 

^Ifiv **^3 ^ V rf. 

when the camp was struck: but through the 
darkness could bo seen the flashes fi’orn Maxwell’s batteries 3 
and shells were flying across the river into the city. The 1st 


brigade entered the ravines, and made their way through them 
like beaters; but the game had flod. Near the city, they wore 
joined by the 2 nd brigade, which ha<l ■followed the Kdlpi road. 
While Major Gall, with the cavalry and horse-artillery, went in 
pursuit of the rebels, the two brigades entered Kdlpi. Pigs 
and pariah dogs were fighting over the corpses that lay scat¬ 
tered over the streets ; but Jiardly a human being was to be scen.^ 


Sir Hugh had fulfilled his instructions. The next few days 
startling wore sjieiit in preparations for breaking up the 
nowH ruceivnd army. Oil tlio 1st of Juuc Sir Hugh issued his 
by Sir Hugh, order to the troops. He was looking 

forward to starting, within" a few days, for Poona, to recruit 


his shattered hejilth.® 


But his plans wore rudely disturbed. 


CalcAilta Qa.:ieUe, Jnly-Dcc-.. 1868, pp. 1(55-72; Lowe, pp. 282-94 ; 
Sylvesters (Jampnitjn in (Jciitnd India, p. IGI ; (Jdlcutla licvicw, pp. 193-6. 
Lowe, pp. 296-9. 
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On Uic 4ih of Ji^o he heard of an event, the news of which 
caused throughout India a sensation hardly less than that 
paused by the nows of the firit mutinies^ Before going on to 
see how he rose to the occasion, it will be necessary to trace 
the inHuonce which his campaign had exercised upon the course 
of events in Northern India. 

^ Calcutta (Ja^ttc, Jau.-Junc, 1859, yui)i)l. pp. 1-20 
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CAMPAIGNS IN KOIIILKHAND AND OUDII 


ISSS. 

E fleets ot 
Hose’s ^ le- 
torips (jii the 
coiiiitry tioilli 
of the Jumna. 


Condition of 
Ourlh. 


Some weeks before Rose gained ibo victory near Kdlpi, the 
effect of his advance had begun to be felt in the 
country north of tlio Junina. The Gwalior Con¬ 
tingent and the rebels in Biinde].khaud, who had 
so long been threatening the rear of the Com¬ 
ma nder-in-Chief’s army, were threatened in their 
turn by the Bombay column.^ When, therefore, after the re¬ 
capture of lAicknow, the Commandor-in-Chief began to consider 
what operation he ought to undertake next, ho was free from 
one great source of anxiety. The first subject that 
engaged his attention was the condition of the pro¬ 
vince of Oudh. Outtam had sent out to many of the 
Ulukdars, along with Canning’s proclamation, a circular in which 
he assured them that, provided they were innocent of the murder 
of Europeans, none of their lands should be confiscated, and 
their claims to lands which they had held before the annexa¬ 
tion should be reheard. At first many of them accepted his 
summons to surrender; but soon they became suspicious and 
withdrew.^ Tlie fall of Lucknow had raised British prestige; 
but, owing to Sir Colin’s remissness and Canning’s ill-judged 
severity, it had had no effect at <all in tranquil Using the sur¬ 
rounding country. On the contrary, it had let loose a swarm 
of sepoys, feudal retainers, convicts, and budmashes of every 
^rt, to strengthen the h^nds of the tdlukddrs who were deter¬ 
mined to withstand the alien infidels to the bitter end. The 
weakness of these rebeVi was their want of cohesion. Their 


^ Blackwood’s Mnqazive, Oct. 1858, p. 515. 

® Sir G. Campbell’s Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 16-17; Life of Outram, vol. ii. 
p. 335. 
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aims were mainly |)ersonal. There was no man among them of 
sufficient power, there was not sufficient dignity in their cause 
to bind their ranks together^nto a serried mass. The sei^oys, 
the^ troops of the deposed King, the Mahomedan zealots, and 
the tillukdars* clansmen formed distinct groups; and the two 
former were disheartened by defeat. On the other hand, the 
numbers of the rebels were great; they were well armed; and 
every ttllukdar among them had his fort, surrounded by dense 
jungles which he or his ancestors had carefully grown and pre¬ 
served as a special means of defence.' Neither the sepoys nor^ 
the tdlukd^rs had any recognised head. The leaders of the 
other groups were the Tiegam, who, in spiiit and a))ility, was 
the rival of the Kani of JhAnsi, and the Moulvi, who, though 
not the equal of ilyder and Sivaji, was probably the most 
capable, as he was certainly the most determined of the men 
who fought ag^pist us in the Indian Mutiny.'-^ 

Even now, however, the majority of the population were 
not rebels. The peasant cultivators, hardly noticing the storm 
that was raging around them, tilled their fiejds as assiduously, 
and, in duo season, reaped as plenteously, as in the most 
peaceful times. But the zamiiKhlrs, the yeomen of the country, 
were less iprtunatcly situated. If, on the one hand, the British 
Government had established a claim to their ‘gratitude, if they 
had no reason to sympathise with the talukddrs, who had robbed 
them of their landed rights, yet on the qther hand, the British 
Government was a government of aliens and infidels ; the sepoy 
mutineers, whom the rebel talukdiirs had joined, were their 
kinsmen and co-religionisfs, and naturally looked to them for 
support; whild the tdlukdars were their natural chiefs, under 
whose load they must place themselves if they wished to render 
that support effectual. Paralysed by these conflicting con¬ 
siderations, the majority of the zamftidflrs remained neutral: 
but the minority felt thein^solves bound by the ties of kinship 
and religion, and threw in their lot with the tdlukdilrs.^ 

^ Before 1860, 1572 forts had been destroyed, and 714 cannon, exclufiive 
of those taken in action, surrendered. Pari. Papers, vol. xlvi? (1861), p. 627. 
'flic number of armed men who succumbed in Ondh was abmjdt 150,000, of wliom 
at least 35,000 were sepoys. Life of Lord Clyiie, voh ii. p. ^2. 

^ Sir T. Seaton’s Frot?i Coda to Colonel, vol. ii. p. 293 ; l*arl. Papers, vol. 
xviii. (1859), p. 286, par. 13. • 

® Irwin’s Carden of Imlia, pp. 184-6 ; Oude Admnislration Report for 
18oS-9, p. 33 ; Pari, Papers, vol. xviii. (1859), p. 290, par. 44 ; vol. sliii. 
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On the 24th of March Sir Colin wrote t() Canning, explain¬ 
ing his views. The substance of his letter was, 
that it would be wiAj to put off the reconquest of 
versy^ Roliilkhaiid till the autumn, and spend the inter¬ 
vening time in systematically reducing the country 
round Lucknow. Ho j)ointed t>ut that., if this were not done, 
the garrison of Lucknow might be blockaded and cut off from 
supplies. Canning, for political reasons, would not accept his 
friend’s suggestion. The })oint on which he laid most stress 
was, that while the Hindus of Kohilkhand were almost univer¬ 
sally friendly to the llriti.sh Covei’iiment, their friendship might 
give way, if the British Government delayed much longer to 
rescue them from the tyranny of Khan Bahildur Khan. Sir 
Colin was, in his heart, dissatisfied with Caiuiing’s decision. 
He hold that, as Oudh had been cmcc invaded, it ought to be 
completely disposed of before the recompiest^of another pro¬ 
vince was undertaken. But he had such a warm regard for 
Canning, that he put his personal opinions wholly on one side, 
and prepared witlj singleness of heart to execute his in.‘<ta-uctions. 

His, plan whs that three columns, commanded re¬ 
spectively by Walpole, Penny, and Brigadicr- 
CTcncral Jones, should invade liohilkhand on the 
soutt-east, south-west, and north-west, and, driving 
the rebels before them, converge upon Bareilly, where the 
decisive battle woukl probably be fought. Tiiese columns 
would be supported by a fourih under- Seaton, which, since 
January, had been kee})ing v^atch over the central portion of 
the Doab, and guarding the door of J{.oliilkhand at Fatehgarh.^ 
The operations of Sir Colin and his lieutenants in December 
and January bad wrought a groat improvement in 
the Doiitl! the condition of the Doab. The mass of the 
pojmlation heartily rejoiced over the discomfiture 
of the rebels. The inhabitants of ,the districts of EtAwah and 
Muttra distinguished t.homsolvcs by the zeal with which they 
supported the re-established civil anthoiities. But the civil 
afithoritios had to sti’uggjo night and day, and’to expose their 
lives to continual dangers, in order to hold the ground which 
hatl been recovered for tiicm. Itebellious chiefs wore still in 


Sir Colin’s 
plan lor tlio 
rt'.cotnpii'hl. of 
Itohilkhniul. 


(1857-68), p, 399, par. 9 ; IUnclositrcs to Secrct$ LclUrst from India, Aug. 1858 
j.p. 28t), 567. 

^ IJfe if Lord Clyde, v'ol. ii. pp. 176-81, 182-5, 192-3, 198-9, 204-5. 




the field. Swarn^ of rebels from Kalpi, from GAvalior, and 
from Jhdnsi, kept pouring across the Jumna. So many rob¬ 
beries were committed, so m.-i^iy public buildings were burned, 
that journalists had neYcr any lack of matter for sensational 
wri'ring. Hardly a week })assc{l in which a column was not 
sent into the field to disperse marauders. The marauders, 
indeed, were invariably beaten. Hut (iarly in April a now 
danger appeared. Three strong bo<lies of rebels threatened an 
invasion from liohilkbaufl, Seaton was on the alert. March¬ 


ing against the central body, wliich was posted in a group of 
villages near Kankar, he intlictcd upon them sucli a crushing 
defeat, that they and their comrades lost lieai i, and abandoned 
their design.^ 

Next day Wal])ole .started from.Lncknow witli a powerful 


little army, in wliich wore included three regi¬ 
ments of ITighlaiiders. His brother ollicers who 
remained behind* had no high ojiinion of liis talents, 
and asked each other in amazement what could 


April V. 
Willj)! >]()'« 
iii.uvli into 
liuliilkluiinl 


have induced Sir Colin to entrust him with those beloved 


troops. For eight days his ni.'ircli v;as unojijiosed. On the 
mo iling of the Ibtli ho came in sight of a fort ctillcd Kiiiyd. 
He was jiositively informed that the tiilukdar who owned the 
fort would*l)o only too glad to evacuate il, soon as he had 
saved his honour by making a show of resistance. This in¬ 
formation he would not lielicve. He might,, however, at least 
have taken the trouble to exainino the fort itself. Had he 


done so, ho would have found 'that the wall, though high and 
strong on the side oppo.si(»e to him, was so low on the further 
side that a maij could have easily jumjicd over it. But he was 
too self-confident or too careIcKS to stoop to such routine work 
as reconnoitring. What he did Avas to send some comiiaiiies of 
infantry, in skirmishing order, to att.-i^k tlie near side of the 
fort. The rebel chief, perceiving his folly, naturally resolved 
to make a serious defence^ The infantry advanced to the 
attack under a heavy fii'o of musketry. They performed pi'o- 
digies of valour, but in vain. They bad no ladders, and the 
high wall defied them. The heavy guns opened fiif’c, but with- 


' Life of Lord Ch/dc, iiji. 81, 08, 100, 127. . Pari. Pa2>o^,ivol. xliv. {18.^»7- 
58), Part 3, pi>. 151, .36(5, 368, .1*7. Kurh.wtr.'i (o Senrt I.d1>',rs from 
15 to 81 Mar. 18.58, pj). 37.5, 801. 0.51 ; i\pril, 1858, p. 855 ; May, 1858, p. 277 ; 
Jinio, 1858, i>. 282. Cuhiutta (Jazi'tt<\ J.ui.-Junc, 1858, ])p. 357-0, 592. Seaton, 
vol. ii. pp. 274-82. 
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out effect. More than a hundred men wei’e killed, nearly as 
many as had fallen in the three weeks’ siege of Lucknow. At 
last Walpole ordered a retreat, t Among those who had beep 
butchered was the gallant and gentle Adrian Hope, the hero of 
the Shah Najif. The Highlanders savagely cursed the blun¬ 
derer who had caused the death of their beloved leader; and, 
when his burial took place, their emotions were so violently 
displayed that their officers, who in their hearts sympathised 
with them, feared that they would mutiny,—or do something 
worse.^ 

The rebels evacuated the fort in the night. The rest of 
Walpole’s march was tolerably successful. Crossing the Ganges 
and the TiAmganga, he entered the plains of Kohilkhand. 

Sir Colin quitted Lucknow on the 17th, having some days 
before sent out Hope Grant to deal with the rebel 
hijii. hands which had rallied round the Moulvi and the 
Begam.^ On the night of the ^fth he overtook 
Walpole at a place called Inigri. Next morning he heard of 
an event the news of which caused sonow to every soul in 
India that wished well, to the British cause. William Peel, 
enfeebled by a wound which ho ha<l recoivetl at the siege of 
Lucknow, had succumbed to an attack of smallpox. ^The troops 
pushed on over woorled plains and through rich fields of sugar¬ 
cane. On the 30th, just before entering Shahjahdnpur, Sir 
Colin was informed of a fresh disaster. General Penny had 
been killed in a night skirmish.- Sh.ilijahanpur was found 
evacuated. Sir Colin left a small garrison under Colonel Hale 
to hold it. On the 3rd of May he was joined by the column 
which Penny had commanded, and next day ho^ found himself 
within a single march of Bareilly. 

Khan BahAdiir Khan, reinforced by hosts of rebels flying 
before Joue^, who had gained two brilliant vic- 

BaroUiyf tories on his march from Roorkee, was determined, 
though menaced in front and in rear by two power¬ 
ful armies, to strike a blow for his usurped throne. Between 
h<s capital and the position occupied by Sir Colin’s army ran 

c 

^ Zi/e of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. pp. 193-4,199-202 ; Cedmita Gazette, Jan.-June, 
1858, pp. 921-2 ;** Munro’a Re^nini-^cevees of Military Service vnth tlie 93rd 
(Sutiierland) Ifiyhlunders, pp. 151-5 ; W. H. Itussell’s Diary in India, vol. i. 
pp. 370-1, 393 ; Forbes-Milcholl’s Reniinim'n^’jt of the. Great Mutiny, pp. 243, 
246 ; Biirgoyne’a HihI. Records of the 93rd {Sutherland) Highlanders, pp. 264-5. 

® Russell, vol. i. pj). 394-.5, 401 ; Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. p. 202. 
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a deep stream, calted the Nattia Naddi, spanned by a bridge. 
Ho crossed the bridge in the evening, and planted his guns on 
some sand-hills situated on eiijijier side of the road by which Sir 
Colin would have to advance. Ilis first line of infantry, with 
cavalry on its flanks, was drawn uj) so as to cover the guns. 
The second line remained in the rantonments, near the town. 

Early next morning Sir Colin jmt his troops in motion. At 
the sixth milestone he halted, and formed them up . 

in two lines, 1’he second line was to defend Ibe 
baggage and the siege-train. The whole force amounted to 
seven thousand six hundred and thirty-seven men with nine¬ 
teen field-guns. 

About seven o’clock, as the first line was approaching the 
bridge, the enemy’s guns roared out. The British cavalry and 
horse-artillery ti’otted forward from both Hanks; and the horse- 
artillei'y, nnlimbering, rejdicd to the challenge. The enemy’s 
first line broke,-and, leaving several guns behind them, fled 
across the bridge into the cantonments. The Hritish pressed 
on in pur.snit. The left lialted on the bank of the stream. 
The right crossed the bridge, and moved ‘leisurely forward 
about threc-(piartevs of a mile in the direction of the town. 
A regiment of »Sikhs took possession of the Irregular Cavalry 
lines on tlfc loft of the road. Suddenly a iwuiiber of grizzly- 
bearded Ghazis, with their greon-tnrhaned heads bent low 
under their shields, and floiu ishing their tulwars in the air, 
rushed down, shouting “Deen, Dccn,”" upon the astonished 
Sikhs, sent them flying out of jthe lines, and drove them back 
upon the 42n<l Highlandvrs, who had formed up behind to 
support them. Sir Colin was sitting on his horse close by. 
“Stand firm, 4^nd,” he cried, “bayonet them as they come on.” 
The 42nd repelled the charge with effect. But Sir Colin had 
a narrow escape. As he was riding, from one company to 
another, he saAV a GhAzi, apparently dead, lying before his 
horse’s legs. In a moment ihc man sprang to his feet, and was 
about to strike, when a Sikh rushed up, and, with one blow of 
his tulwar, slashed off his head. ^ 

Meanwhile a scene hardly less o^feiting had been enacted 
in another part of the field. The baggage-train, had halted in 
the rear. Suddenly a vast»wave of ymite-clad sowars was seen 
pouring down. Their tulivars flashed in the sun; the roar of 

' Edigion. 
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their voices filled the air; their horses’ hopfs thundered over 
the plain. Camp-followers, with cloven skulls and bleeding 
wounds, rolled over on the grpnnd. Men, women, children, 
horses, camels, and elephants shrilly trumpeting, fled in oiie 
confused mass. But now a body of dragoons charged ; Tombs’s 
troop, coming up at a gallop, fired a volley; and the sowars 
were scattered as cjuickly as they had come. 

The battle had lasted for six hours ; a scorching wind was 
blowing j and several men had died of sunstroke. Sir Colin 
therefore, in mercy to his troops, who were faint and parched 
with thirst, suifered them to rest, even at the cost of leaving 
Mayc victory inconipl(itc. Advancing next morning 

into the cantonments, he learned that Khan Baha¬ 
dur Khan, with the greater part of his ainiy, had escaped. 
The sound of distant fii-ing was heard. It in'occcdcd from the 
guns of Jones’s coliinin, which was forcing its way into the city 
May? north. Next day th6 city was com¬ 

pletely occupied, and the two columns united.^ 
Before night, however, a disaster for which Sir Colin had been 
prepared when he left Sh<ihjah{in})ur, was reported in the camp. 
Shahjahiinpiii’ stands in a peninsula, formed by the con¬ 
fluence of the Garra and the Khanaut. Colonel 
Tiie^Mouhi Haloj who had been placed in command, was a 
jairiniMir'' bold and skilful officer. Acting on his instnictions, 
he Ihi’cw up an entrenchment round the gaol, and 
pit(died his camp in a tope of trees close by. On 
the morning after Sir Colin had gone, he hoard that a large 
force under the Moulvi was Avithin knir miles of the town. He 
had been warned to remain on the defensive. He therefore at 
once ordered the cam]) to be struck, and (jverything to be re¬ 
moved into the entrenchment. Presently the enemy appeared 
above the brow of a hill on the oi)positc side of the river 
Khanaut. Down they swept, crossed the river, and, pressing 
on, opened an artillery-fire against ibc gaol. 

As soon as Sir Colin heard the news, ho ordered Jones to 
"ir Colin sends to the rescue. Jones set out on the follow- 

joiK's to thu ing morning. Three days later he ap})roachod the 
Mays' Gli-rra. Ile^ saw the enemy’s cavalry swarming 
May 11 . down, witli the Moulvi at their head, as though 


M.ay 11. 


^ Russell, vol. ii. pj). 7, ’ll, lo-H ; Gazette, J.in.-June, 1858, pp. 

1085-C ; Life of hml Chjttr, vol. ii. 2>p. 210-ltJ. 
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to prevent him |rom crossing. A few rounds from Jones’s 
heavy guns forced them baclf; and, as they retreated across 
^he bridge, his field-pieces Crj^ened fire upon them, and sent 
them galloping through the streets. Kapidly following up 
his*8uccess, he shelled the town. Several houses were soon in 
flames. As Jones drew near the gaol, the enemy, who were 
blockading it, abandoned their position, and left him free to 
join Hale.^ But their numbers were so great that, feeling that 
it would be rash to attack them, he determined to remain on 
the defensive, and despatched a messenger to Sir Colin for 
help. 

Sir Colin, flattering himself that he had completed the 
reconnucst of Kohilkhand, had re-established the , 

. , /y 11 1 • Comi s 

civil authorities, and sent on all- the regiments rctnm Jimrch 
that he could spare to their respective quarters. i‘ateiii:arii. 
Being anxious to confer with the Governor-Gcnorah he set out 
on the loth on his return raaivh towards Fatehgarh. lleceiv- 
ing Jones’s message next day, he turned aside, and hastened to 
relieve him. An awful thunderstorm swept over the camp, 
lighting up the tents, as the final mar<jh was about to be made. 
About nine o’clock on the morning of the 18tli, Sir Colin 
joined hig^ lieutenants. The Moulvi had been strongly rein¬ 
forced by all the rebels in the neighbourhood. In the afternoon 
a skirmish took place. The Moulvi was repulsed; but he was 
so strong in cavalry that Sir Colin dared not risk a decisive 
action. He sent, however, for reinforcements, which arrived on 
the 23rd. That evening the Moulvi fell back into Oudh. Sir 
Colin, leaving to Jones the responsibility of dealing with him, 
started at midnight for Fatehgarh. The march was one of the 
most distressing recorded in the annals of the Mutiny. By 
day the heat was scorching; by night it was stifling. It 
needed all the exertions of the drivers to keep the jaded liorses 
on their legs. On the night of the 25th a fcarhil storm of 
burning wind and dust smote the column, and absolutely forced 
it to stand still. But next morning the rippling music of 
many waters was heard ; the clear stream of the RdmgaEga 
was seen sparkling in the sunlight; and soldiers and camp- 
followers ran down the banks, and bathed their aching limbs 
in the grateful flood. Soon the mud walls of the fort of 

^ Life of Jjord Glyde^ vol. ii. p. 217 ; Calcutta Gazette, .Tan.-June, 1868, pp. 
1139, 1264. 
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Fatehgarh were discerned. The Rohillthijfnd campaign was 
over.^ 

But the spirit of the Moulvi fvas not yet broken. He ha<J 
arrogated to himself the title of King of Hindustan; and it 
must be admitted that, on the score of fitness for rule, ho had 
a better right to the title than any of his fellow-rebels. The 
The Moulvi Govemor - General had paid him the high com¬ 
aud the iinja plimcnt of otfeiing a reward of fifty thousand 
ot Piiwiijan. Iqj. appi’chension.^ But it seemed 

that he was too clever to be apprehended. Eluding Jones’s 
column, he made a raid upon the station of Pali, and savagely 
mutilated one of the native otiicials.^ 

On the oth of June he started on an elephant for Pawdyan, 
intending to demand from the Raja of that place the surrender 
of some native officials in the service of the British. On his 
arrival, he found the gate shut. The Raja, with his brother 
and his followers, was standing close by on ^!ic rampart. A 
parley followed, l^he Moulvi soon saw that he could only 
gain admittance by force. He therefore ordered the mahout 
to make the ele|)hant .charge .the gate. The brute’s head 
crashed against It with the force of a battering-ram ; and it 
Avas already tottering and creaking when the Raja’s followers 
fired a volley fronf their matchlocks, and shou the Moulvi dead. 
The brothers instantly rushed out, and cut off their victim’s 
head. The Raja wrapped it up in a cloth, rode off on his 
elephant, escorted by a*‘ number of his men, to Shahjahflnpur, 
and called at the magistrate’s ho'nsc. Ushered into the dining¬ 
room, in which the magistrate and ^some of his friends were 
seated, he opened his bundle and let the head roll out on the 
floor. The magistrate was delighted. The next day the head 
was stuck up on the Kotwali."^ 

Rohilkhand was reconquered. The most formidable enemy 
of the British in Northern India was no more. 
Aff.urMu Oudh. thc Commander -111 - Chief’s work was not 

nearly at an end. Hope Grant, after some unimportant 


^ Ru.ssell, vol# ii. pj). 24, 32-/*; L{/e of Ijonl Gliule, vol. ii. pp, 222-3. 

Calcutta Gazette, Jan.-Jiiiii!, 18,58, p. 803. 

^ Enclosures to Secret Letters£ro7n India, .funo, 1858, pp. 464-5. 

Seaton’s From Cadet to Colonel (Routlei%»i’.s 1 vol. odn.), pp. 406-7 ; Sir 
A. Lyall, K.C.Il., who was in the magistrate’s ^u>nse at the time, has furnished 
irie with information which has enabled me to correct ray original account of this 
episode. [The correction was made in the second edition.] 
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skirmishes with cl’flcrent rebel bands, had returned to Luck¬ 
now, to consult with llobert Montgomery, who had succeeded 
i^utram as Chief Commissioter. Learning from him that a 
notorious Ulukddr, named Beni Mad ho, was infesting the 
Cawnporo road, he put his troops in motion again on the 25th 
of May. The marauders, however, had disappeared. Still, 
Hope Grant found enough to occupy his troops. For the next 
three months ho was marching from place to place, holding out 
a helping hand to distressed adherents of the Government, and 
attacking and dispersing rebel bands wherever he could find 
them.^ But at the end of this period Oudh was as far from 
being subdued as over. It is true that, as early as the close 
of the third week in May, the authorities liad succeeded in 
re-establishing a number of tahsils and thanas,‘‘^ and the 
l^oasants, groaning under the opj)ression which they had 
surtered, had \v^lcomed their return. Many of the tdlukdars 
also, yielding to the assurances Avhich Mojitgoniery gave them 
that their lands should not be confiscated, had tendered their 
submission. But the incursion of the Moulvi wrought a change 
for the worse. The number of tiilwkdars who remained in 
arms was stall considerable; and the terror wSich they inspired 
was so g^eat that few of the resjiectable hdiabitants dared to 
come forward, and avow their attachment*to a Government 
which seemed too weak to protect them.'^ Moreover, the 
weather wnis now such that British troops could no longer 
keep the field without injury to tkeir health. Hope Grant 
determined, therefore, with the consent of his chief, to give the 
troops rest, until it shoifld be time to undertake the work of 
systematically reducing the country. Other commanders, 
however, had still plenty of work to do in guarding the districts 
abutting on the eastern a)id south - eastern frontiers of the 
province from invasion.^ • 

Meanwhile the Commar^dcr-in-Chief was busily maturing his 
plans. He saw that, in order to effect a solid 
conquest of the country, it would be necessary [or ?iio 
not mer’ely to defeat the rebels in fiction, but, as 
each district was successively wrested from theill, 

^ TJopo Gnint, pp. 284-303. • Policu-^^itions. 

•' Kudomres tu Srrrrf Lefhn* from TneJia, April, 18.^S, }). 80] ; Jiiiip, 1858, 
pp. 457-00, 515, 955 ; Ana:. 18j|8, pp. 275, 280-7, 297, 507 ; Sir G. Campbell’a 
Menwirs of my Indian Career, vol. ii. pp. 10-17 ; Pari. Papers, vol, xviii, 
(1859), p. 302. Calcutta Cazette, passim. 
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to lay upon it the grasp of civil authority^ To support the 
civilians in the maintenance of order, he had already organised 
a strong force of military police^y* His plan of campaign was 
to surround the province on the noith-west, west, south, east, 
and north-east with a cordon of strong columns, which, cutting 
oft* the rebels from every loophole of escape, should push them 
through a gradually lessening space northwards into Nepal. 

Narratives of military operations seldom have any permanent 
interest for general readers, unless they are connected with 
events of deep historical importance, or are enriched by 
picturesque incident and heart-stirring human action. The 
operations in Oudh were not of this sort. There was nothing 
in them to touch the heart as the story of Havelock’s march 
touches it. There was nothing in them that could have kindled 
in a Napier such poetic fire as illumines the tale of the assault 
on Badajoz, or the charge of the Fusiliers at Albuera. But 
there was much to interest those who can appreciate the 
thoughtful conception and patient execution of a beneficent 
plan. No ordinary general could have subdued and pacified 
Oudh. Few generals could have done so more economically 
and more successfully than Colin Campbell. Jfe succeeded 
because he sj)ared no pains in thinking out his plan, because he 
neglected no details in executing it, because he exercised such 
a thorough supervision over his lieutenants as to ensure a 
harmonious and punctual co-operation between their respective 
columns. If his success was less swift and decisive than it 
might have been, it was becausb his army was not organised 
for the pursuit of guerilla bands, whose strength was in their 
speed; and because, good soldier though he was,<^he lacked the 
enterprise to adopt new methods, Avhich he had not himself 
proved. 

Early in October the'campaign was opened.^ The British 
arms would have had a far harder task if they had 

Smyrn^gn supported by diplomacy. Every tdlukddr 

who had hitherto submitted had been persuaded to 
dcfeso by the assurances which he received that the confiscation 
of his lands fehould not take oflfect; and, although many who 
held back had been tleterr^ by the fear that their countrymen 

^ Life of Lord Clyde, vol, ii, pp. 279-80. 

* See the admirable map illustrating Shadwell’s account of the campaign in 
Life of Lord Clyde, voL ii. 
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would take vengeance upon them, others had wavered because 
the offers which wore pressed upon them seemed too good to 
^be true. Lavish promises,^ immediately following wholesale 
confiscation, looked like a bait intended to lure them to 
destruction. But diplomacy in its turn was supported by 
arms. The converging columns quickened the decision of 
those who still wavered.^ Before the close of the first week 
in December the southern portion of Oudh, between the 
Ganges and the Gogra, was absolutely mastered. Then the 
Commandcr-iU'Cliief moved northwards from Lucknow, driv¬ 
ing the rebels before him as ho went; while Hope Grant,* 
also moving northwards, but more to the east, pursued a 
similar victorious course. By the close of the third week in 
tTie month it was evident that those rebels who were still in 
the fiekl wore becoming dispirited. On the 22nd the Begam’s 
vakil came into the Commander-in-Chief’s camp, to ask what 
terms she might expect. All the rajas and tdliikdiirs who were 
still at large had already sent their vakils *ou like errands. On 
the last day of 1858 the Commander-in-Chief defeated a body 
of rebels at Banki, near the fiontier,^ and cftcpelled them from 
Oudh. Ill the belief that the war was now virtually at an end, 
he entrusted the military command of the province to Hope 
Grant, enjoining him to keep the frontier clesed, lest the rebels 
should escape and make a dash southAvards. Most of the rebels, 
however, desired only to be left unmolested in Nepal. But 
Jung Bahadur was inconvenienced by^lleir presence, and begged 
Lord Canning to order the British troops to hunt them down.- 
Accordingly, early in 1859, columns acting under Hope Grant’s 
supervision (\fove them up to the foot of the Himalayas, whence 
many of them, after throwing away their arms, stole back to 
their homes. A few more, determined not to yield, or despairing 
of finding mercy, rushed down agaii^ into Oudh, and occupied 
a small fort near the river Naddi, but were there defeated. 
Some still lurked in the Tarai. They had been living in the 
dense jungles of that pestilential country during the Avorst 
season of the year, with nothing but the branches of trees^to 
shelter them from the rain; amf noAV, fevoif-stricken and 
enfeebled by dysentery, without arms and .without money, 
they Avere forced to floe Ifefore Hope Grant’s pursuing column, 

^ Sii' G. CanipBtll’a Memoirs, vol. ii. i)p. 17-18. 

Life qf Lonl Clyde, vol. ii. p. 387. 
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to perish in the hills. Among them were two notorious 
criminals, of one of whom it may be confidently said that 
there was not a soldier in Hope Grant’s force who would not 
have risked his life to capture him. From each of them Hope 
Grant received letters. One, lldla Eilo, the brother of the Nana 
Sahib, wrote in a penitent strain, aiid declared that ho was 
guiltless of the bloixl of those who had perished at Cawnporo. 
The other, the Nana Sahib himself, abused the Government of 
the Company, and asked what right the British had to be in 
India, and to declare him an outlaw. One of Hope Grant’s 
prisoners offered to catch him, and bring him into camp. But 
it w'as not thought advisable to accept the offer.^ The decision 
is not to be regretted. It is not to be regretted that the 
Nana remained unpunished—})y maji.- Let the countrymen of 
those whom he murdered remember the words, “ ‘ Vengeance is 
mine, and I will repay,’ saith the Ijord.” 

It is now time to describe tlic extraordinary fcvent which had 
forced Sir Hugh Rose to postpone his anticipatetl rest. 

^ Hope Grant, pp. 327-32. 

^ I have not heeu able to di.^over any certain information about the Nana's 
death. A letter ap])rt.red in the Sf. Jnviea's (fazcKe of An^rvost 2, 1895, written 
by Mr. E. S. Robertson, whose oflicial duty it wa.s to visil JoAla I’arshad, one of 
the Nana’s ofiicers, in gaol before his execution. Joala Rarshad toURMr. Robert¬ 
son that, some time beiore his own cafdnre, which^ Mr. Roltertsoii thinks, took 
place in October, 1800, the Nana had perished from the liurdshijis which ho hail 
had to endure in the jungle. On the other hard, the Oalcutta eorrespoudent of 
the Times affirmed, in a viTy inbTcsting letter dated Novernlicr 23, 1800 {Times, 
Dee. 28, 1860, p. 8, col. 3), tliat ne ha<] the best of reasons for knowing that 
although the Nana’s fellow-rebels had assorted that he had died of fever in the 
jungle, he was in Tibet and alive. The correspondent’s story was based upon 
“ the statement furnished by a native who has jdst escaped from their (the Nana’s 
and his followers’) camp.” i 
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LAST EFFORTS OF TANTIA TOPI AND THE RANI OF JHANSI- 
PUIISUIT OK TANTIA TOPI—THE QUEEN’S PROCLAMATION 


After the battle of Golauli, thc 'lldiii of Jhdnsi and the lido 
Sahib fled to (}o])dlp\ir, a town about forty-.six miles 
south-west of ^Gwalior. There they were soon 
afterwards joined by Tdntia Topi. How J;he three theUauiat 
felt and what they said to each other will never 
bo known ; but t hey would hai dly have deserved to be called 
faint-hearted if they had abandoned ifxll hope. They had been 
disastrously beaten in a succession of battles; they had been 
deprived# of all tlieir si.ronghokis; on the cast, on the west, 
on the north, on the south, they were compassed in by British 
troops. But it is in the darkest moments that the fire of 
genius burns with the brightest To the lldni or to 

Tdntia ‘ an idea suggested itself, as original and as daring as 
that which prompted the mcuiorable seizure of Arcot. They 
would march toGwalior, tajolo or compel Sindhia’s army to join 
them, seize Ifis mighty fortress, and oppose the whole strength 
of the Mardtha power to their detested enemies. The execu¬ 
tion of the plan was worthy of the design. On the 30th of 
May the three leaders arrived, with the remnant of their army, 
before Gwalior. On the ^Ist of June Sindhia marcheil out to 
attack them. In a few minutes the battle was de- 
cided. After firing one round, Sindhia’s guns were owaiioi-. 

^ Malle.son (vol. iii. pp. 204-5) argues from the fact that TafRia, iu hts Mnmiry 
(Ihl not take to himself tlie crisljt of the idea of seizing (Jw^^lior, th.at the idea was 
the Rani’s. The conjecture is v^ry likely corftet. But it should be noticed that 
TAntia, in his Mmioir, did not take to himself credit for anji-hing ; he de.scribed 
himself throughout as simply 14e servant of the Nana and the Rio Sahib ; and his 
style was dry and concise to the last degree. 
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captured; his whole army, with the exception of his bodyguard, 
went over to the enemy; he himself fled to Agra; and the victori¬ 
ous rebels marched into Gwalior, seized the fortress, the treasury, 
and the arsenal, and proclaimed the Nana Sahib as Peshwa. 

On the 25th of May Sir Hugh had sent a small column under 
Colonel Robertson to the south-west, to pursue 


Sir Hugh 
realiaes the 
aigniflcaiicR 
of the news. 

June 1 . 


these very rebels in their flight from K^lpi. A 
week later he received an express from Robertson, 
stating that they had taken the road to Gwalior. 
The nows seemed incredible. 8ir Robert Hamilton 


said that he was sure Robeilson must have been mistaken. 


A few hours later, how’cver, he received a similar message him¬ 
self. Sir Hugh, resolving to act, at all events, as though the 
news were true, sent Stuart with a portion of the 1st briga^hs 
to reinforce Robertson. On the 4th of Juno he received the 


astounding intelligence that the rel>el8 had actually seized 
Gwalior. The whole import of the daring "stroke at once 
presented itself to his mind. The main artery of communication, 
and the telegraphic line between Rombay and the North- 
Western Provinces, which tr.aversed Sindhia’s dominions, w^ere 


in danger of being cut in two. Worse still, Tdntia and his 
ally, strengthened as they now were, not ordy by Sindhia's army, 
military material, a„nd treasure, but by the sudden acquisition 
of the highest political prestige, might leave a garrison in 
Gwalior, and, marching southwards, raise the standard of the 
Nana in the Deccan ai»l 't'hr So>ithcrn Mardtha country. The 
rains were about to fall, the heat was becoming more and more 
intense, and, for the exhausted soldiers of Sir Hugh’s array, 
further campaigning seemed almost impossible: but all that he 
had hitherto accomplished, all that had been accomplished by 
„ . his countrymen for the suppression of the Mutiny, 

JcIO rf^80iV6H " ^ ^ ' 

to rBconquer was at stakc; and he resolved to take the field at 
Gwalior. oncc. Resuming, on his own responsibility, the 
command which ho had laid aside, diemissing from his mind all 
dreams of rest and recreation, he made his preparations for the 
reconquest of Gwalior. 

On the 5j^.h of June he received a telegram from the 
His re ra Commander-in-Chicf, informing him that Brigadier 
Smith’s brigade and a column under Colonel Riddell 
of attack. ordered the garrison which 

he had left in Jhdnsi to march to his assistance. The men of 
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the Hyderabad Contingent, who had set out homewards some 
days before, turned back of their own accord the moment they 
^heard of Sindhia’s defeat. Si%Hugh’s plan was to attack Gwalior 
on its weakest side, the east, and to invest it as closely as 
po^ible, 30 as to cut ofl‘ the retreat of the rebels. Accordingly, 
ho ordered Riddell to march down the Agra road, Smith to 
proceed to Kotah-ki-serai, about four miles south-east of Gwalior, 
and the Hyderabad Contingent to cut olT the retreat of the rebels 
to the south. 

On the 6th of June ho quitted Kdlpi. He was obliged to _ 
make forced marches; but ho made them by night, in order to 
shield his men as far as possible fi om the sun. On the 12th 
ho overtook Stuart, and on the IGth reached a point about 
ve miles from the Morar cantonments, which lay four miles 
north-cast of Gwalior. A party of cavalry rode forward to re¬ 
connoitre. Presently they returned with the news that there was 
a number of rci?bl8 in fi ont of the cantonments. AVeary though 
his troops were, Sir Hugh resolved to bring on a battle at once. 

The troops marched to the right, with the object of gaining 
the road leading to the cantonments hut a liative 
who had undertaken to guide them h^st his Vay ; Morir^^ 
and presently they found themselves on the edge 
of a cluim of ravines, right opposite a batffery ]) 0 sted in the 
enemy’s centre. The battery, and the infantry and artillery 
on either side of it opened fire: the Ih ilish guns replied; vSir 
Hugh, leading his infantry to tlie^l^t, turned the left of the 
rebels: they fell back; and the British, pressing on, took the 
cantonments by storm. Some of the rebels threw themselves 
into a dry niiUlah surrounding a village behind the cantonments, 
and, striking desperately at the Tlst Highlanders, who fell upon 
them, were slain to a man. The rest fled, hunted by the 14th 
Light Dragoons. , 

Sir Hugh was now master of Morar, and, as a result of his 
victory, regained commaiuf of the Agra road, and was enabled 
to communicate with Smith. 

At half-past seven next morning Smith arrived at Kotah-1^- 
eerai. Right in front of him, barring his approach to Gwalior, 
was a range of hills, broken up by^nullahs, and, 
as he soon perceived, occuf)ied by masses of rebels, i^iueof 
In spite of the difficulties^u'eseiited by the ground, 
he made up his mind to strike the fiist blow. His horse- 
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artillery moved forward; and the enemy’s^ gunners limbered 
up and retreated, after firing only throe or four rounds. Smith 
then sent forward his infantry, t§ attack a breastwork in thei\^ 
front; the rebels who held it fell back as the skirmishers 
charged them, and moved off over the hills. Meanwhile, Srflith 
was advancing with his cavalry through a defile, along which, 
skirting a deep and dry canal, ran the road leading through 
the hills to Gwalior. Joining his infantry at the further end 
of the defile, on the crest of the hills, he caught sight of the 
Gwalior Contingent cavalry, in their red uniforms, advancing 
up a broad ravine on his right. The infantry beat them back. 
Instantly Smith launched against them a squadron of the 8th 
Hussars, who, galloping down the hills, drove them throi^h 
the Phiil Bagh Cantonment. Among them rode a woman in 
male attire. Close to the cantonment, she was .struck by a 
carbine bullet; and immediately afterwards a hussar, ignorant 
of her sex, dealt her a blow with his sabre.* She kept her 
saddle for a few seconds, and then fell dead. The body was 
found to be that of her whom Sir Hugh Rose esteemed as “ the 
best and bravest •milita];y leader of the rebels,”—the Rani of 
Jhdnsi. • 

The troops, who had been fighting the whole da^y without 
food, were ?iow ctjinpletely worn out. The hussars, as they 
returned from their charge, could hardly sit in their saddles; 
and in one infantry regiment eight y-four men were prostrate 
from sunstroke. The Sifeihy, notwithstanding their reverses, 
were making as though they would return to the attack. Smith 
therefore drew back the hussars, and took up his position for 
the night on the heights on the r’ight of the defile, both ends 
of which he guarded with infantry jhquets. The enemy occu¬ 
pied the heights on the opposite side. Thus Smith's left was 
exposed, while his baggf^go was within range of the enemy’s 
guns. Sir Hugh, on hearing how he was situated, at once sent 
a small force of all arms under Robertson to his support. 

Next day Sir Hugh was reinforced by the garrison which ho 
h^d left in Kdlpi. He saw that, before ho could advance on 
Gwalior, ho iftust expel t^o erieray from their position on the 

.Tun« 18 left*of the can^l. Tjcaving Brigadier Robert Napier, 
Sir iiHKh who HOW commanded tlTe 2nd brigade, to hold the 
Joins Smith, cantonmoiit, he parched in the afternoon 

to join Smith. The distance was about ten miles; and so 
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fiercely did the sun strike down that of one regiment alone a 
hundred men fell *out of the ranks. Late in the evening the 
^troops halted on the w^estcri^hank of the river Morar, close to 
Smith’s position. Sir Hugh saw that the rebels, by occupying 
positions on the hills so far from and uiisuj)ported by Gwalior, 
had exposed themselves to be c»it oil' from their comrades. In 
the night his sappers began to throw a bridge over the canal. 
His intention was to cross over before daAv'u on the 20th and 
plant himself between the enemy’s position and the town. 
Early in cho morning of the lOtli, however, he saw a large force 
debouching from Gwalior, evidently with the object of attacking 
him. He resolved, tliereforc, to deliver his own attack at once. 

The 8Gib, County Downs, s\i])portcd by the 2oth llombay 
Native Infantry, was ordered to cross the canal, 
move up the hills, and attack the enemy’s left 
flank, while the Dbtli, su[)ported by the 10th 
Bombay Nativ?? Infantry, should make a diversion in their 
favour by attacking a battery on the enemy’s left. Giving 
way before the charge of the SGth, tlie rebels fell back on the 
battery, and, as the 8Gth still pressed th(?m, abandoned the 
gnus and ran for their lives. A few miiiufc.s later the 10th 
Bombay Native Iiifantiy, which was on the cxti'omo right, 
was assailed by the fire of artillery and rtmskctry from the 
heights on the extreme left of the rebels. Wheeling to the 
right, it drove the infantry from the heights, and capture<l 
the guns. 

Clustering on the edge of •the heights, the victorious troops 
looked down upon the gfc>al which they had toiled so hard to 
reach. On t-ho left, half hidden by masses of foliage, shone the 
mansions of the Lashkar, or new city; on the right, conspicuous 
in a verdant garden, stood the palace of the Phfil Bagh; the 
squalid lanes of the old town crosses! each other in a tangled 
maze; and behind, extending a mile and a half in length, and 
rising sheer above them to* a height of full three hundred feet, 
loomed the sandstone precipices of the fortress of Gwalior,—the 
Gibraltar of India.^ 

The beaten rebels wore soon crowding ovei» the plain tor 
shelter towards the houses among |i|ie trees «)uLsido the city. 
Sir Hugh, as he w’atchect them, felt sure that he could take 
Gwalior before sunset, ponding the Ist Bombay Lancers down 
* Iliuitor’ft Imprrhd iiazettea', vol. iii. pp. 494-5. 
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the hills to the rear, to attack the Grancl Parade and the 
Lashkar from the south, ho moved straight on with the main 
body. Panic-stricken, the rebels^ abandoned the houses, and 
made for the Parade; two companies of the 95th rushed after 
them; while the Lancers, emerging from the hills, charged 
across the Parade, and drove the rebels who wore fleeing before 
them, into the Lashkar. Presently Sir Hugh overtook the men 
of the 95th, atid pushed on with them into the Lashkar; but 
the fugitives made their way through the streets so rapidly that 
their pursuers could hardly catch sight of them. Meanwhile, 
Smith had captured the Phi\l Bagh; and Tdntia, in accordance 
with his usual custom, had long since fled. 

Gwalior was reconquered : the bulk of the rebels were ^ 
full retreat ; and Sir Hugh had sent an order to 
Napier to pursue them. But the great fortress 
June 20 . j carly next morning its guns 

reopened fire. Hearing the roar %i the first dis¬ 
charge, Lieutenant Kose of the 25th Bombay Native Infantry 
went to a brother officer, Lieutenant Waller, who was close by, 
and asked him whether he would join in an attack on the 
foi'tress. Waller consented. Taking with them a stalwart 
blacksmith and the few scjioys whom they coramandecj,, the two 
officers stole up to "the first gateway. The blacksmith burst it 
open: five more gates yielded to his strength; but suddenly 
the alarm was given, and a gun opened fire on the daring 
assailants. On they wcnf'ffi spite of it, till, as they turned into 
a narrow lane leading to the fort, a number of Maliomcdan 
fanatics fell upon them. Then ensued/i desperate struggle. For 
some minutes the event was doubtful. At last P.ose gathered 
his men together, and made a rush: the enemy were over¬ 
powered : the fortress was won; but Kose fell mortally 
wounded. 


That day Sindhia, accompanied by Sir Robert Hamilton and 
sindhia Charters Maepherson, re-entered his capital. The 
re-enters General and a number of officers of rank wont out 
to meet him : a squadron of the 8th Hussars and 
a squadron oi the 14th Light Dragoons escorted him to his 
palace; and the •streets through which he passed wore thronged 
by thousands of citizens, who greettid him with enthusiastic 
acclamations.^ 


* Calcutta, Gazettey Jan,-June, 1859, Siippl. pp. 1-20. In the five days’ opera- 
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Meanwhile Napier, in obedience to the order which he had 
received from the^eneral, was pursuing the flying 
^rebels. They numbered four thousand men; while 
Napier had only five hundred and sixty cavalry 
and a battery of hoi’se-artillery. On the 22nd he overtook 
them at Jdora Alipur. Only a few shots had fallen among 
them, when their ranks began to waver: Captain Lightfoot’s 
gunners limbered up and galloped down upon them; and the 
14th Light Dragoons and the Hyderabad cavalry, riding their 
hardest to keej) up with that wonderful artillery,^ joined in the 
charge. In a few minutes all was over.^ Between three and ‘ 
four hundred of the rebels were slain ; and TantiaTopi and the 
Rdo Sahib, leaving all their guns upon the field of battle, fled 
. acToss the Chambal into Rdjputdna-. 

Beaten and disgraced, deprived of the powerful ally who had 
so long shared his fortunes, the clever Maratha did not yet 
feel that all wtft lost. Ilis army, though small, was strong in 
cavalry and well equipped ; he possessed aif abundance of money 
and jewels, which he had stolen from Sindhia’s treasury; and 
he knew that his cause would find many sympathisers in the 
country which he had now entered. * Before#going on to speak 
of his further adventures, it will be necessary to describe what 
had passed in that country since the mutiny of the Jodhpur 
legion. 

During the autumn of 1857 a few isolated disturbances 
occurred. Major Burton, the British •Resident at Kotah, was 
murdered, with his two sons,.by the soldiers of the Mahardo. 
Throughout this trying J;ime, indeed, George Lawrence never 
lost his hold I'he country. But it was not till the next 

year, when reinforcements under Major-General Roberts arrived 
from Bombay, that he was able effectually to restore order. 
On the 30th of March, Roberts defeated the mutinous troops 
of the Mahardo, and recaptured Ko*tah.* Thus, when Tantia 
made his appearance, th8 British authorities were ready to 
meet him. 

Tdntia’s first step was to send emissaries to Jeyporc, whore 

• 

tions before Gwalior only twenty-one were kille<.l and sixty-sfx wounded on the 
British side. ^ • 

^ Malleson. vol. Hi. p. 230. • 

* Cakfiiita Gfmtte, Jan.-June, 1859, Suppl. pp. 13-ir>. 

® Lawrence’s Remimacences^^. 296-9 ; I. T. Prichard’s Mutinies in Rajpoo^ 
taMt pp. 249-52. 
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there was a large party ready to join him. Hearing of hia in- 
Juue 2 s fadvance on this place, Roberts started with 
a force of about two^rthousand men from Nnsscer- 
abad to intercept him. Foiled by this move, T.'lntia marched 
southwards, followed by Roberts. The heat, which had been 
great from the outset of the campaign, now became so dreadful 
^ that twenty-two of Roberts’s men died of sunstroke 
in three days ; and he thcridoi-e decided to detach 
a light column under Colonel Holmes in puj-suit, in order to 
minimise the suttcring.s of the remainder. Meanwhile Tdntia, 
whoso infantry had a number of hardy ponies to help them 
in trying marches, was making good use of his stai’t. Passing 
July 8 9 through Tonk, whore he obtained foni- guns, he _ 
still pushed southwards, intending to cross Wie 
Nerbinlda, enter the Southern Mardtlia country, and there 
work up, in the int,erest of the Nana, the seething dis-*^ 
content of the intriguing Brahmins whose influence had been 
destroyed by the do\^nfall of the Peshwa. In order to execute 
this plan, however, it was first necessary to cross the Chambal; 
and the Chambal tad risen so high as to have become imx)a8S- 
able. He thcrefo"’o turned aside to the westward, and crossed 
the Biindi hills. The rains were now falling with almost un- 
X^recedented violence. The great rivers of Rdjxmtdna were 
turned into raging torrents; and for twelve days all military 
operations were susj)ondcd. 

Roberts, who, on hearing that the rebels had crossed the 
Bundi hills, had moved westward to cover Ajmcre, now found 
it very hard to procure information as to their further move¬ 
ments. At last he learned that they were still moving west- 
ward, and marched, on the Hiibsidcnce of the fl(X)ds, 
towards Ncemuch. As he a[)j>roached the river 
Kotaria, he caught sight of them encamped on the opposite 
^ side, in front' of the town of Bhilwdra. Under 
*’■ ■ cover of an artillery-fii^, his trooiis crossed the 
stream, jdayed upon themseh'^cs by Tantia’s guns; but, after 
ascending the further bank, they liad only just time to throw 
i^ew shells b(i,fore the rebels, uow in full retreat, were out of 


Au};. 5. 


range. Roberts* bivouacl^^cd on the field. Pressing on next 
day in pursuit, he reached Kankraidi on the 13th, and was 
there informed that they were only .soycii miles of!, on the river 
Bamls. As the day was far s})ent, iie resolved to wait till 
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next morning before giving battle. Meanwhile Tiintia, who, 
like some other gA)at criminals, was a punctilious observant of 
jreligious ceremonial, had le^ his army to pay a visit to a 
famous shrine in the neighbourhood. At midnight he returned, 
antP, hearing that his imnsuers were close behind him, ordered 
the bugle to be sounded. The infantry, however, flatly refused 
to obey orders. It was all very well, they said, for the cavalry 
and artillery to go on making forced marches; but they wore 
exhausted. T.'intia was obliged to give way. When, therefore, 
Roberts approached the river in the early morning, 
he found the opposite bank lined with rebels. As 
soon as they had fired a few rounds from their guns, they 
abandoned their j) 0 .sition. The British cavalry rode after them 
anTl cut down miinhers of slragglers; but the survivors soon 
reached ground Mdiich favoured their escape, and fled on east¬ 
wards by prodigious marches. 

On the fourth day after the action, Roberts met Brigadier 
Parke in command of another pursuing cdlumn at 
Poona,^ and oriti’usted further operations to him, 
enjoining him to prevent I’antia, at all haz^wds, fi*om breaking 
away to the south. Pai-ke therefore, instead of following 
Tilntia’s track, marched straight to Neeiiiuch, where he pro¬ 
cured fifty fresh horses for his cavaliy. He was greatly puzzled 
by the conflicting I'ejxn ts which he received. A district officer 
told him that the rebels could not possibly cross the Chamhal in 
its then flooded condition, and would 'try to shoot past him to 
the south. Another inform:«it scut him word that they were 
determined to get across the river somehow. The former 
report appealed the more probable, ami was accej)ted by Parke; 
but it turned out to be iiicoriect. Parke was in consecpieTice 
delayed for a few houi's ; and though, when be learned the real 
state of affairs, lie made a great ellbrt to catch the rebels before 
they could cross the river, he only rcache«l it in time to see 
them disappearing among^a grove of inango-irccs on the west 
horizon. He then returned to Ncemuch to refit his column. 

It was now feitred that Tsintia would march to plunder the 
wealthy town of XJjjain, which lay*about forty miles to 
iiorth-wost of Indore. A small force iinder Cokmel 
Lockhart was therefore sffnt from ]\lhow to oppose 

^ This must not be confoumftd with the better-known town of the same name 
near Bombay. 
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him, if ho should manifest any such intention ; and another under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Blope followed soon afterwards. Tdntia, 
however, had another object in *view. Finding the country^ 
clear after he had crossed the Chambal, he marched direct to 
Jhdlra Patan, the capital of a Kdjput state, levied a contiibuCion 
of sixty thousand pounds on the inhabitants, collected forty 
thousand more from the Government property, seized thirty 
guns, and enlisted a large number of fresh troops. In the 
beginning of September, he marched out of the town with an 
army now numbering some nine thousand men, intending to 
make for Indore. The idea was a bold one; but it offered 
every chance of success; and, if successful, it would give a new 
lease of life to his cause, and iiiid<j all the work which his, 
pursuers hiid done. Ho rej)i‘escnted the cause of the Naria; 
and the Nana, whom every Maratha regarded as Poshwa, would 
find a host of sympathisers at the court of Holkar. Tdntia 
would have known how to march with a li|5'ht column fast 
enough to elude Hope and Lockhart; and, if he had reached 
Indore without suffering another defeat, the Indore troops 
would have joined him, and the revolt would have spread 
throughout Holkar’s dominions. Put the rebels had not 
sufficient confidence in each other to carry out the daring plan 
which their loader had conceived. ‘ 

Lockhart and Hope met at Nalkera. There they were joined 
by Major-General Michel, who took command of their united 
columns, and was soon' affor appointed to the command of 
Malwa and RAjputstna. Hearing that the rebels wore some¬ 
where to the north-east, he marched to intercept them. The 
black cotton-soil of the country was swollen into a sticky jwisto ; 
and the heat was so intense that many horses dropped dead 
at the guns. Still Michel pushed on as well as he could, and, 
coming upon the rebels a few miles north of Rajgarh, thought 
that he saw a chance of a battle. But, in Tantia Topi’s eyes, 
to figbt battles was no part of a geheral’s business. He saw 
and was conquered. His amiy of eight thousand men fled 
from an army of less than thirteen hundred, and 
thirty guns behind them. The moral 
effects of the victory, if th^ro can be said to have been a victory 

J 

^ Blackwood'a MagoAiite, Aug. 1860,—Article on the Pxxrsuit of Tantia Topee, 
p. 181. The writer was an actor in the campai,,!!. There is some obscurity in 
this part of bis narrative ; hut I liave done rny Ixest to interpret his meaning. 
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where there was no battle, were decisive. The people of the 
country could not4)ut feel that Tdntia had disgraced himself. 

For some weeks the fugitives wandered about aimlessly in 
Ihe jungles. At last they broke up into two divisions, one of 
whieh, undeT' the Rdo Sahib, went to the north; while the rest, 
under Tiiiitia, marched southwards till, at MangrauJi, they fell 
in with Michel, who again defeated them. Turn¬ 
ing to the north-CJist, they rejoined their comrades 
at Lalitpur. Next day the Rdo Sahib, with a part of the army, 
started off towards the south-east. A few days 
later ho was surprised and beaten by Michel at ort. in. 
Sindwdo. Soon afterwards he rejoined his ally. The pair 
now fled in a north-westerly direction, but finding the Betwa 
guSh'ded by a British force, resolved to push south for the 
Nerbudda at all hazards. As soon as Michel heard of their 
design, ho sent an express to warn Parke, whose duty it was to 
cover Indore, aifd, fairly outmarching the rebels, 
caught them obliquely crossing his froTit near 
Khorai, and cut their line in two. The left wing was driven 
back, with heavy loss, into the jungles, whero the survivors dis¬ 
persed : tlio right wing, without attehapting ito succour their 
comrades, made good their escape. 

The (•overiinients of Bombay and Mad/as were seriously 
alarmed when they heard that Tjlntia was going to cross the 
Nerbudda. As it turned out, however, their alarm was ground¬ 
less. He crossed the river abouff foTty miles north-east of 
IToshaugabad, and tried to reach Nilgpur, but, finding himself 
lieaded by a force from tlijit town, unable to break through the 
Meilghdt, wlych was likewise closely watched, hindered from 
entering Khandesh, and unable to summon up courage to make 
a dash over the S;ltpura hills and cross the Tapti, he moved 
westward to Kargdn, and there, finding himself well ahead of 
the pursuing columns, halted to refrc*sh his jaded followers and 
deliberate. • 

He had by this time lost more than half his army. The 
fault was partly his own. He did not know how to use his 
strength. He never attempted to avaif himself of Jiis siiperiorit]^ 
in cavalry for the purpose of crippling his pursuers or harassing 
their baggage-train. Bui? in his own way he could still do 
serious injury to the British cause. 

The authorities at Indore had taken fright on hearing of his 
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retrograde movement. What if he should again take it into 

his head to visit their town ? What if ho shoUild take his stand 
upon the Grand Trunk Road, and interrupt the communication, 
and break down the telegraph wires between Bombay and' 
RAjpiitAna ? To guard against these contingencies, two small 
infantry detachments were sent from Mhow to watch the 
fords of the Nerbudda above Akbarpur, through which the 
road passed. Major Sutherland, who commanded one of these, 
heard that Tdntia was moving westward from Kar- 
Nov. 23 . gi\n, and went toJilwdna to intercept him. While 
there, he was informed that a party of the rebels was on the 
road about six miles to the north, and had cut the 
Nov. 25. telegraph wires. He sttirted next morning at day¬ 
break to clear the road, but, on reaching the place where the 
wires had been cut, found no rebels. Some villagers, however, told 
him that the whole force had passed by westward during the night. 
Sutherland soon found their tracks, and, after geing about eight 
miles, caught sight of their rear-guard streaming out of the town 
of Rdjpur. Taking with him a few Highlanders mounted on 
camels, and leaving the rest of his force to follow, ho continued 
the pursuit. AbQjut five 'miles further on ho descried the rebels 
again, about to ford a stream which crossed the road: the 
infantry marched Kp at a rapid pace to take part in the battle; 
but now the rebels were out of sight. A few minutes later he 
saw them again, perched on a rocky ridge crowning a jungle- 
covered slope in his front. * They actually stood to fire a few 
rounds of musketry and grape: but the British charged up the 
slope, and captured their guns; and they were gone in a moment. 
Next day Sutherland resumed the pursuit, but, as^he drew near 
the Nerbudda, had the mortification to see them comfortably 
encamped on the further side. It was impossible for him to 
force a passage over a river five hundred yards wide; and next 
morning they were no more to bo seen. 

A few days before, Brigadier Parlw had been despatched with 
a flying column, from Chdrwah, a town on the 
south of the Nerbudda, to continue the pursuit. 
Marching t\i 5 p hundred and forty miles in nine days, 
on the last of «which ho^ had to thread his way for twenty 
miles through a dense* jungle, ho overtook and 
defeated the rebels at Chota Oodeypore, thus 
relieving the British Resident at Bar^a of all anxiety for the 
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safety of that rich town. After this, however, he was obliged 
vto wait for somi days, to give his horses rest and allow 
stragglers to rejoin the column. Meanwhile, Td.ntia was 
wandering about in the dense forests of Banswdra. The pisses 
leading into GujarAt and Malwa were barred Jigaiiist him. 
He tried to gain admittance into the fort of Saldmbar, but 
failed; and, when he moved on to the south, Colonel Benson 
prepared to cut off his escape, while a little column under Major 
Rocko watched the exits from the jungle on its eastern side. 
The wild Bhils of Banswdra were waiting to fall upon him when 
the end should come. In fact he was at his wits’ end to know ‘ 
what to do. Most of his followers would have surrendered, 
if they had not been persuaded by tlieir chiefs, who knew 
that they themselves had no right to expect mercy from 
the British Government, that the amnesty which it had 
tardily offered to all who had not committed murder was a 
delusion. In this desperate situation, however, a gleam of 
hope appeared. Prince Firoz Shah, Tsintm heard, had marched 
from Oudh to join him. He resolved to make a final effort to 
break through the net which encompassed him. 

Turning to the north-east, ho nishffd out #f the 
jungle through a pass at Partiibgarh, opposite Major Rocke’s 
little barfd, and, assuming the offensive for ‘the first and only 
time, managed to keep his opponents at bay long enough to 
allow his own men to get clear. Colonel Benson, who had been 
watching the passes into Malwa, g5t iifformation of his lino of 
flight, started in pursuit, and, by dint of marching thirty-five 
miles a day for four day^ got close enough to the 
fugitives to cg,pture six of thcii* elephants at Zirapur. 

Next morning Brigadier Somerset came up to iX'c. so. 
continue the pursuit, marched seventy miles in 
forty-eight hours, and caught them at Barode. After standing 
the fire of his artillery for a few rninutes with unusual firm- 
’ ness, they turned and fle^. At Indergarh they were joined 
by Firoz Shah and his followers. The combined army 
now amounted to no more than two thousand men. The 
only hope left to them was' to escape death ^t the hana]> 
of the soldier or the hangman, ^heir caUlo shared their 
sufferings. “Many a woil-bred charger,” wu’oto an officer who 
took part in the campaign,^ “ was left sUnding by the roadside, 

* The writer of the article iu Jilackieood, 
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its back swarming with maggots, and its hoofs worn to the 
sensible sole.” * 

Still the pursuing columns pusjKed doggedly and relentlessly, 
on. For a time, indeed, they were confused by the terrific 
speed with which the fugitives rushed from the centre of Matwa 
to the northern extremity of RdjputAna. Only for a time, how¬ 
ever. Colonel Holmes, who had been sent out from Nusseerabad 
with a few infantry and artillerymen to do what he could, per¬ 
formed the astounding march of fifty-four miles across a sandy 
desert in a little over twenty-four hours, surprised the rebels en¬ 
camped at Si'kar, and, by merely firing a few rounds, 
threw them into the utmost confusion. Tdntia 
was now thoroughly disheartened, and worn out with fatigue. 
Next day he made off, attended by only a few followers, re- 
crossed the Chambal, and hid himself in the jungles near Sironj. 

A few days later some six hundred of the rebels gave them¬ 
selves up to the Raja of Bikaner, begging Wlm to intercede 
with the British on their behalf. The Government, well pleased 
to be saved the trouble of hunting them down, ordered them 
to be sent home, CTily stipulating that any who might there¬ 
after be convicted *^f murder, should be brought up, if required, 
for execution. Michel believed that those who were still at 
large would try 'to escape him by ciossing the Aravalli 
range, through which no guns could follow them, into Malwa. 
Ho therefore posted columns to hem them in on all sides 
except the e;ist, whei^ the gretit desert effectually im¬ 
prisoned them. Once again, however, their marvellous speed 
upset all his calculations. Shooting past the right flank of the 
southern column, which was commanded by Brigadier Honnor, 
they fled through Jodhpur. But Homier was on their track 
in an instant, and, marching a hundred and forty- 
Feb. 10. five miles in four days, came up with and beat 

Feb. ifl. them at Kosfjdni. Five days later they reached 

the Chattarbhuj pass, afid got safely through, but 
to their dismay found a column hovering in the neighbourhood. 
They made for the Banswdra jungles. The passes were closed, 
•fben they rwhed to the east’ past Partdbgarh, hunted by 
Somerset, who marched t^o hundred and thirty miles in nine 
days. Most of them fell' out of the line of march, 
Feb. 22 . threw away their arms, aijd sneaked home. A few, 
to whom the amnesty held out no hope, qpcaped into the 
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Sironj jungles. The rest, numbering about two hundred, 
surrendered near*Runncjah.^ 

Tsintia, however, was stiU at large. The jungle in which he 
had taken refuge belonged by right to a feudatory of Sindhia, 
nahied Mdn Singh, with whom he had lately been associated. 
This man had, however, a few months before, been deprived 
of his estates by his overlord, had rebelled against him, and, 
having been attacked by Napier, who could not afl'ord to over¬ 
look any disturbance, even though it were unconnected with 
the Mutiny, had entered upon the career of an outlaw. He 
happened at this time to be wandering in the jungle. One 
day he came across Tdntia. “ Why did you leave your force ^ ” 
ho asked; “ you have not acted rightly in so doing.” “ I was 
tired of running away,” replied Tdntia, “ and, whether I have 
done right or wrong, I will remain with you.” He might 
indeed feel that he was safe where he was, for ?io European 
would ever be*able to follow him through the pathless mazes 
of the jungle to his hiding-place. But it had occurred to 
Napier, who know that he was somewhere in the jungle, that 
he might be able to effect his capturjj, if he* could first succeed 
in gaining over Mdn Singh. It was not liktly that MAn Singh 
would rgfuso to surrender, if a sufficient bait were held out to 
him. For he had staked everything on the* issue of his quarrel 
with Sindhia, and had lost. His one chance of regaining his 
lost wealth and position would b^ to tfiace himself in the hands 
of the British, and to court their good offices. 

Major Richard Meade, air officer of the Gwalior Contingent, 
had already been sent •by Napier, in command of a small 
detachmentf to clear the country in the neighbourhood of the 
jungle, and to attack Tdntia and Man Singh, if ho should find 
an opportunity of doing so. In the first week of March he 
heard that the thflkur of a village, in which his troops were 
quartered was connected with M4n Singh. On the 8th he went 
to see the thflkur, .and sifcceeded in getting him to promise to 
bring Miin Singh’s agent to him, and to try to persuade MAn 
Singh himself to surrender. Three ^daya later the 
agent presented himself before Meade, who guvcj ‘ 

• • 

^ BlmkivootVs MagazitiCt /ftig. 1860, pp. 173 -91. CalcuWi Oasetlc^ July- 
Dec. 1858, pp. ‘2042-3, 2091, 2346-8, 2434-7, 2453-4 ; Jan.-June, 1859, pp. 34, 
128-9, 138-9, 184-6, 571-6, 1216-8, etc. Tiutia's Memoir^ printed iu vol. ui. of 
Mallesou’s History, pp. 518-22. 
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him a letter for his master, which contained an invitation to 
surrender. Some weeks of negotiation followed. On the 31st, 
Meade was informed that MAn &ingh was prepared to accept 
the invitation on certain specified conditions. Some of these 
he could not accept. At last all Mdn Singh’s scruples were 
overcome. It was agreed that he should be free to remain in 
the British camp, instead of being handed over to the tender 
mercies of Sindhia ; and on the 2iid of April he gave himself 
up. 

But the most delicate part of Meade’s task remained to be 
done. He know that Man Singh must bo longing to bo restored 
to the position which he had occupied before his rebellion. 
Accordingly, on that day and the next he repeatedly talked to 
him in private, and laboured to instil into his mind the idea 
that, if he wanted to establish a claim to indulgence, he must 
make himself useful to Government. Meanwhile, TAntia, 
though he knew that Mdn Singh had surrendef^d, had not the 
faintest suspicion of what was passing through his mind. On 
the 5th ho sent a messenger to ask him whether he would 
advise him to rejofu Firo^ Shah, or to remain where he was. 
MAii Singh sent buck word to TAntia that he would come and 
see him in throe days. Two days later he allowed 

April?. to be informed that be was prepared to 

apprehend Tdntia, if Government would distinctly promise to 
restore to him a portion of his estate. Meade was not em¬ 
powered to promise so much. All that he could do was to toll 
Mdn Singh that any claim which' he might establish would bo 
considered. Mdn Singh’s mind was *soon made up. He pro¬ 
mised to do his best to apprehend Tdntia. * 

But to apprehend Tdntia was as difficult as to stalk a red 
deer. His spies swarmed in the British camp. It was obvi¬ 
ously necessary that the work of seizing him should be entrusted 
to natives only, and that of those natives none but Mdn Singh 
himself should know who the intended victim was. Accordingly, 
Meiide selected a number of sepoys, and, without mentioning 
Tdntia’a name, ordered t^iem t»\ obey any instructions which 
i».i» Singh might give thorn. That night Mdn Singh went to 
see Tdntia, in fftlfilraent ^of his promise. Once more Tdntia 
asked him whether he would advise him to rejoin Firoz Shah, 
or to stay where he was, Mdn Singly said that he would give 
him a definite answer in the morning, and then went away. 
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About midnight he came back, followed T)y the sepoys, and 
found Tdntia asliiep. The sepoys woke him up, 
seized him, and carried him back to Meade. He 
was then conveyed to Sipri.'* 

• But oven now his power was not wholly gone. Mdn Singh 
warned Meade that he had contrived to tamper with the sepoys, 
and that he would effect his escape if he were not speedily 
disposed of; and Sir Robert Hamilton sent orders that he 
should be brought to justice without delay. 

On the morning of the 15th, a court-martial was assembled 
in an officer’s bungalow to try him. He bore him- 
self under the ordeal with perfect calmness. The * 
charge brought against him was, that he had waged war as a 
rebel against the British Government. “I only obeyed,” he 
pleaded, “ in all things that I did, my master’s orders up to the 
capture of Kdlpi; and afterwards those of Rdo Sahib. I have 
nothing to stat# except that I have had nothing to do with the 
murder of any European men, women, or.children, neither have 
I, at any time, given orders for any one to be hanged.” The 
defence was not accepted. In the evening Tantia was found 
guilty, sentenced to death, and carried off to the fort of Slpri. 

During three days he waited impatiently for death. Once 
he expi^ssed a hope that Government would pro- „ 

^ , . *1,1 r 1 i His execution. 

Vide for his family, and not punish them for what 
he had done. The evening of the 18th w’as fixed for his 
execution. At five o’clock on thht day he was brought out of 
the fort, under the escort of^ a company of British soldiers, to 
the place where he was to die. The troops of the station were 
drawn up on the grouncl in a hollow square, in the centre of 
which stooS the gallows. Every spot from which it was pos¬ 
sible to see the convict was crowded with onlookers. There 
was a delay of about twenty minutes. Then Major Meade read 
the charge, the finding of the court, and the sentence. As 
soon as the last word had been uttered, the fetters w’ero taken 


* Mallosou, rol. iii. pp. 367-9, und App. I, pp. 623-4 (T.4ntiii’s deposition). 
Sir Richard Meade, to whom [ apjdiwf for it^ormation, was ainuod at the time, 
and had not hLs papers with him ; Irot, as Mallesoii’s accoii^jt, which 1 havo'lW- 
lowed, was based upon iiifomiation supplied by Sir Ri^iarti, I have no doubt 
that what I have written in ^he text is suSstautially true, ft^dy Meade has 
this year (1897) been so kind as to lend mo a copy of her late husb^d’a papers, 
from which I find that what 1 wrote is perfectly accurate. The papers include 
Tdntia’s deposition, which is ^nted at the end of Malleson’s third volume.] 
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off Tdntia’s legs; and, with a firm step, he mounted the ladder 
on to the platform. He was pinioned and tied. Then, of his 
own accord, he put his head into the noose: the bolt was 
drawn ; and, after a slight struggfe, ho died.^ 

It has been argued that as, at the time when Tdntia was 
born, his master, the Peshwa, was an independent 
waiitjust? prince, and as he was not charged with having 
committed murder, it was unjust to hang him. 
It is sufficient to reply that as, at the time of the Mutiny, 
he was a subject of the British Government, he undoubtedly 
rebelled in waging war against it, and was therefore as justly 
liable to be hanged as any of the poor deluded mutineers who 
suffered the same fate. Moreover, though he was not charged 
with having committed murder, there is abundant evidenctf to 
prove that, in denying that he had committed murder, he lied, 
—that he helped to contrive the deaths of those who were shot, 
or sabred, or drowned, or torn to pieces in «;he Ganges by 
Cawnpore.2 On this charge also ho would have been tried, 
and his guilt would have been brought homo to him, if there 
had been time to procure the necessary evidence: but although 
he was convicted on th6 lesser charge alone, posterity will 
say that his punisfiment was just. 

The annihilation of Tantia’s power was the last* event of 
real political importance in the insurrection. For 
some months longer, however, the dying embers of 
the fire which h^d swept over the land smouldered 
on. Throughout the summer and, the autumn, in Bundelkhand, 
in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, and elsewhere, small 
columns wore constantly employed in hunting do,wn bands of 
marauders who could not bring themselves to turn aside, with¬ 
out a struggle, from the paths of violence and rapine which the 
outbreak of the mutiny had opened to them. It was not till 
the end of the year that India was restored to something like 
its normal condition.® < 


The end of tho 
Btaniggle. 


^ Daily News, May 20,1859, p. 5, col. 4 ; Tims, May 20, 18.')9, p. 10, cols. 
2.Z ; papers lent to me by Lady Meade. *\ 

^ ® Tantia also dt-clared that the Nana Vas not responsible for the Cawnporo 
murders. Against hi« unsupported statement of his own and of hi.s master’s 
innocence, we have the testimony of a host <ff independent witnesses. See 
DeposUiom taken at Gctmipofre under the direction of Col. WiUiav\s, pp. 5, 8, 
13-14, 16-17, 19, 26, 35-6, 38-9, 42, 45, 49, 60,^52, 60, 78, 83, 85, 87, 90, 96-7, 
99-103, 111-13. ^ Calcutta Gazette, passim. 
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The question inevitably arises whether the war might not 
have been brought to an end* before, and with a 
, vigour which would have majje a deeper impression 
upon the people of India. If it is good for us to 
corftemplate with pride the heroic deeds of our countrymen, it 
is not well to shut our eyes to failures which experience may 
teach us to avoid. The fault was not merely that when the 
mutiny broke out, we were unprepared. When the heroes of 
1857 had repelled the first onslaught of the mutineers, there 
was some want of power in crushing their resistance j and when 
they had abandoned all hope of success, and were only seeking 
to plunder or to e.scape, they outmarched ns at every point. 
For this failure our organisation was in part responsible. Our 
cavalry were neither trained, nor equipped, nor armed to 
destroy the enemy whom they had to pursue. As Havelock’s 
gifted son, who himself showed with brilliant success how to 
deal with the Runaways, afterwards remarked, “ Our magni¬ 
ficent force was capable of crushing anythtng: it could overtake 
nothing.” ^ To say that Sir Colin Campbell failed to remedy 
this defect, is simply to admit that he was not a born general. 
His experience had for the most part been gained upon 
European fields; and ho did not fully understand the con¬ 
ditions of success in Indian warfare. Hi^ movements were 
somewhat slow ; and he had an undue respect for his enemy 
Cautious by disposition and intensely conservative, ho was 
deeply sensible of the heavy responsibility which lay upon him ; 
and he refused to run risk» or to listen to those who urged 
him to try new method^ When, by a failure of judgement 
which, even on his own principles, was inexcusable, ho had 
suffered over a hundred thousand rebels and mutineers to 
escape almost uiisttithcd from Lucknow, ho might still, if he 
had considered how Lake had hunted the MarAthas fifty years 
before, have done something to repair his error. Towards the 
end of the year, Outraift, pointing to the brilliant example 
of the younger Havelock, urged him to form a corps of 
mounted infantry,—the arm^<(hichj if it had been ready to 
his hand, might have changid the whole coir^dexion of tl?^ 

^ Major, now Sir PI. M. iravelock-Allan’.s fhrcc Mui,i)i*MUUarij i^estions of 
tha Day, p. 167. See App. T. • 

® Groueral’Innes suggests {The Septnj Itevoli, p. 297) that Sir Colin’s slowness 
was “ at variance with liis own lharacter, and largely <lne to his deference to otlier 
iniliieuces.” Query,—the inllueuce of Mansfield '( 
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war. But such an innovation was not to he expected from an 
old man. 

It would be unjust, however, ,to dwell only upon the weak, 
side of Colin Campbeirs generalship. Much of the invective 
that has been directed against him was based upon ignorancS of 
the circumstances in which he had to act; and much of it wa,s 
vague declamation. If he did his work in his own way, he did 
it on the whole thoroughly and well. And the work which he 
had to do was even harder than that which tried to the utter¬ 
most the powers of Havelock and Outram and Nicholson, For 
he had to maintain a weary, heart-breaking struggle against 
tens of thousands of guerillas, whom despair stimulated to 
resist to the last, and whom a timely amnesty might have 
induced to lay down their arms.^ The worst that can be said 
of him is that, hampered by a defective organisation and unable 
to remedy it for lack of initiative and breadth of view, pur¬ 
sued by the results of the fatal errors which hi’ had committed 
at Lucknow, he allowed the war, which might have been 
terminated sooner and with more decisive effect, to drag on till 
near the close of 1S59. 

Long before this, however, an event had occurred which 
marked the close of the crucial period of the 
the Goven” Struggle, and the restoration of British supre- 

IiA England, all political parties agreed 
in throwing the blame of the Mutiny on the 
East India Company. ITie Company ^/as therefore abolished ; 

and Queen Victoria became virtually Empress of 
piwS'mSioH. India. A proclamation was prepared, explaining 
the principles in accordance with which the im¬ 
perial functions were thenceforth to bo exercised. It declared 
that the government of India had been assumed by the Queen ; 
that Lord Canning was to be the first Viceroy ; that all officers 
who had been in the service of the East India Company were 
confirmed in their offices; that all treaties made by the Com¬ 
pany with native princes were to be maintained ; that the 
Queen desired no extension df territoiy; that she promised 
<1111 religious Jiolcration to hei“^ Indian subjects, and would 
always respect their anciept usages; that she offered pardon to 
all rebels who had not directly takefu j)art in the murder of 

^ See Li/e of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. pp. 277*^, A'ad Life of Lord Lmorence, 6tU 
ed. vol. ii. pp. 170, 191-3 195. 
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Europeans; and that she would always labour for the pro¬ 
sperity of her ne^y acquired dominions.^ 

On the 1st of November^ 1858, the proclamation was read 
out at every station in India. Religious services, military 
saliftes, concerts, displays of bunting, banquets, illuminations, 
fireworks, testified the enthusiasm of the Europeans: loyal 
addresses wore signed by thousands of natives; and a new era 
of Anglo-Indian history began. 

^ GalcntUf, Gazette, Exty., Nov. 1, 1858. 

® Indian newspapers. 



CHAPTER XIX 


CONCLUSION 

The objects of this chapter are to determine, from the evidence 
recorded in the preceding narrative, first, what were the causes 
of the Mutiny and of the disturbances which accompanied it 
among the civil population, and secondly, what was the signifi¬ 
cance of those disturbances, whether, in short they amounted 
to rebellion. 1 have traced in the narrative the working of 
the ascertainable causes, and need only now recapitulate 
them. Though there are some points involved in the enquiry, 
regarding which the evidence is defective, and which, therefore, 
can never be satisfactorily decided, yet they are of minor import¬ 
ance. For historical purposes the evidence is amply sufficient. 

The evidence concerns first, the mental attitude of the 
natives of Indhi, and particularly of the subjects of the Com¬ 
pany, before the outbreak of the Mutiny, and secondly, their 
conduct during its progress. ^ 

History and common sense alike show that a rebellion, 
properly so-called, can never take place without ^provocation. 
Had the British Government given such provocation 1 It is 
true that, on personal grounds, the King of Delhi, minor 
potentates who were alarmed by the progress of annexation, 
landholders who had suffered from the unwise action of the 
British Government, ambitious spirits, whom its levelling policy 
had condemned to restless inaction, all who fancied that its 
overthrow would open to the^u opportunities for gratifying 
Jfeheir selfish desires, desired thaI^ overthrow with more or less 
eagerness. So ^did many Mahomedans^ from political or 

* It would be a great mistake to assume that the Mahomedans were universally 
hostile to us. When the regiments at Chittagong and Dacca mutinied, the 
Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal, as Sir G. Cantpbell observes (Memoirs^ vol. i. 
p. 294), “ treated the sepoys with just as much hostility as the Punjabis. They 
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religious motives, and many Brahmins from a sense of wounded 
self-importance, fl'here were ^others too, who, though they 
^did not perhaps consciously desire the ruin of the Fcringhees, 
were yet so far dissatisfied with them and their administration, 
thah they would not have heen sorry to see them involved in 
difficulties. But, though British rule had been far from fault¬ 
less, it was confessedly superior to any that had preceded it: ^ 
the poor and the unwarlike knew that it had ameliorated their 
lot; and its sins had not been grave enough to provoke de¬ 
liberate rebellion. The accident that it was an alien and 
infidel rule, however humiliating to native pride,- would never • 
have been enough in itself to afibrd provocation. The result 
of this absence of provocation, coupled with the diversities of 
ra(?b, religion, rank, status, and ajm among the discontented, 
was that they neither wished nor were able to combine against 
the British Government. They were simply in a mood to take 
advantage of any embarrassment which might overtake it, for 
the attainment of their private ends; some of them were in a 
mood to scheme, and did scheme, in order to bring such em¬ 
barrassment upon it. , 

Excepting the General Service 'Enlistnjcnt Act and the 
new postal rules, the native army had, in the beginning 

bated them as an alien race . . . and hunted them out Mill much pluck,” See 
also pp. 44 and note, 143 and 185 sujmt. 

^ Sir 0. Campbell tells us {Meinvinf of wy hidian Ca,recr, vol. ii. pp. 356-7) 
that a .sepoy officer remarked, in a paper (^.seovered in the palace of llelhi, that 
“ with all the faults of the Kiigltsh, their (loveriiment was the. best Hindustan has 
ever seen, and lie jiroposes that the ^future administration .shotrki be baaed on 
their model,” See also a translation of a most interesting circular letter 
addressed by the notorious Raj* Man Singh to the tulukddrs of Oudh ou July 
20, 1857, priutfil in Iime9’.s Lucknow and Omle in the Mutiny, pp. 334-9 ; and 
above all see Sir J, Straehey’s India, pp. 313-20, 365-6. “The duty,” says Sir 
John (p. 366), “ was once imposed upon me of transferring a number of villages 
which had long been included in a British district to one of the best governed of 
the Native States. 1 shall not forget the loud and universal jirotests of the 
people against the cruel injustice with wbiclf they considered they were being 
treated. Everyone who has had experience of similar cases tells the same story. 
Nevertheless I c.anuot say that our Government is loved; it is too good for 
that.” 

2 Sec Tliomhiirs Ituiian Mutiny, yf 332 ; John Lawrence’s letter on the 
causes of the Mutiny {Pari. Paperff \o\, x*v. Sess. 2, 1869, p. 337); aijd 
Innes’s LueJermo and Oude in the Jlntiny, p. 4. Mr. Tlioriihill speaks ot 
“ that vague dwcontent which is nece-ssarily^aud invnriaihly produced by the 
domination of an alien race, especially of a race whose habits, ideas and 
sentiments differ widely from those of the people they rule ” ; and Ijawrence 
insists that “the people of Ii|^ia can never forget that we are an alien race, 
in respect of colour, religion, habits and sympathies.” 
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of 1857, hardly any substantial grievances to complain of:^ 
but the relaxation of discipline had encouraged them to twist 
into a grievance anything that s^tartled their imaginations, or ^ 
offended their caprices. They wci'e irritated by past acts of 
bad faith: they sympathised with civil discontent; and they 
shared in the general fear, begotten of ignorance, that Keligion 
was in danger. They wore from various causes generally far 
less attached to their British officers than they had once been: 
it was in the nature of things impossible that, without such 
attachment, they should feel active loyalty towards the British 
Government; and they had become so powerful and were so 
conscious of their power that, from purely selfish causes, they 
were ripe for mutiny. 

While the feelings of the civil and military population^' of 
India were in this inflammable condition, the discovery of the 
greased cartridge struck them like a flaming brand hurled into 
a mass of stored gunpowder; the inevitable mutiny burst 
forth; the zealots or* sulferers who really desired to sweep the 
British away, took up arms against them, or waited in the hope 
that it would soon bo safe to strike; the discontented seized the 
opportunity to redress thBir grievances; and many who were 
not discontented were swept away by sympathy, by threats, by 
persuasions, or by greed, into the flood of disafifectiori; or like 
schoolboys who, though prepared to reverence authority, must 
find a vent for their inborn love of mischief when they feel 
that their master is powerlcsl to control them, took advantage 
of the prostration of governmental force to outrage the law. 
But, as might have been expected, the disturbances, except in 
one or two isolated regions, and on the part of a fe^y embittered 
or fanatical groups, never amounted to rebellion. If they had 
done so, the empire must have been destroyed. 

In trying to estimate the conduct of the people of India 
during the Mutiny, it is "important to bear in mind that it 
would have been unnatural for them to feel towards an alien 
Government like ours the loyalty that can only co-exist with 
patriotism. Those of them wh'^ regarded our rule as beneficial 
fejlped us, or ap least left tis fre^ to help ourselves; but there 
was hardly one oi them wjio would not have turned against us, 

1 

^ See Sir II. Lamence’s articles on The Indian Army and Army Beform in 
his collectetl essays. [The Act only affected the ppoys through their sympathies 
with their relatives and others who contemploted joining the service.] 
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if he had once come to believe that we should be overthrown. 
Such conduct might not have* accorded with romantic notions 
of fidelity ; but it would most certainly have been dictated by 
common sense. No wise man ever fights for a lost cause. If 
we ■ had not been able to quell the Indian Mutiny, it would 
have been a plain proof that we had no business to be in India. 

* Although, even in Dalhousie’s time, the sepoys were in a 
mutinous temper, although their fears and hopes were probably 
excited by the agents of discontented princes, it is certain 
that, before the greased cartridge story got abroad, they 
formed no definite plot for a general mutiny. Whether or* 
not such a plot was formed afterwards, will never be as¬ 
certained: all that is certain is that, in the spring of 1857, a 
cojcTespondence was kept up arnong the regiments of the 
Bengal army, and that they generally agreed to refuse the 
cartridges.^ 

The evidence clearly proves that Dalhousie was not in any 
special degree, not more than any one elae, responsible for the 
Mutiny,^ or for the disturbances which accompanied it. It is 
true that some of the acts of his adminjstration, righteous 
though they were, had added to the discontent which produced 
some of the disturbances. But that the harsh criticisms directed 


against ffho annexation policy by pamphleteeis and historians 
wore unsound is demonstrated by the fact that, with two ex¬ 
ceptions, the annexed states were far loss disturbed in the years 
of the Mutiny than provinces wlftch Jiad been for generations 
under British rule. The exceptions were Oudh and Jhdnsi. It 
is certain that, if those states had not been annexed, the 
British Government woulU have escaped some of the difficulties 
which beset it in 1857 and 1858; but it would have purchased 
this relief by infamy,—the infamy of abandoning millions of 
peasants to groan under oppression for fear of incurring the 
ill-will of their oppressors. Moreover, even the annexations of 
Oudh and Jhdnsi would have boon harmless, if they had been 
supported, as they would have been by any Government but 
ours, with armed force. Nor inust it be forgotten that the 
rebellion in Oudh was due, notpo mu«!h to annexation,^ as to th.\ 


^ See Sir J, Lawrence’s letter on the causes of the Mutiny. Pari. Papers^ 
vol. XXV. (Sess. 2), 1859, pp. scq. 

* He was partially responsible for the Mutiny, inasmuch as he did not perceive, 
or at least made no attempt to mmedy, the indiscipline of the native army. 

* See Syad Ahmad Khan’s The Causes of the Indian, ‘^H?lt, p. 5. 
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want of judgement with which the tdhikdArs were treated after 
the annexation; and still more to the failure of Havelock’s first 
two attempts to relieve Lucknow; to the abandonment of 
Lucknow by Sir Colin Carapboll; to the blunders which he 
committed during the siege; and to Canning’s proclamation. 
On the other hand, Dalhousie had pleaded earnestly for an 
increase of the European force, which, if it had been granted, 
would have greatly strengthened his successor’s bands, and 
might have averted the direst calamities of the Mutiny; while 
by the construction of roads, railways, and telegraphs, and 
above all by the magnificent administration which ho had be¬ 
stowed upon the Punjab, he had contributed so much to the 
power by which order was restored to India that he deserved 
to be mentioned with gratitude rather than with reprobation. 

The question still remains, how far the rulers of India Avcrc 
to blame for the evils which befell them and so many of their 
subjects. The mutiny might doubtless have bc'in prevented, if 
the native army had been treated with invariable consideration 
and good faith, if discipline had been persistently enfoj-ced, and 
if the due proportion between the numbers of the European 
and native troops had been maintained. But, if a general 
mutiny had ever been sutl’ered to break forth, no power on 
earth could have prevented quasi-rebellious disturbances from 
following it. Just as the lawless and tyrannical barons of the 
twelfth century took advantage of the feebleness of Stephen 
to plunder and oppress their weaker neighbours, and chafed 
against the strong and just rule o| Henry Plantagenet; just as 
a general mutiny of the London police would be followed by a 
violent outburst of crime on the part of the London thieves and 
roughs; so would the tdlukddrs, the disjiosseBsed landholders, 
the Gujars, and the budmashes of India have welcomed the 
first symjitom of governmental weakness as a signal for grati¬ 
fying their selfish instincts. The worst that can be alleged 
against our rule is that we had, with the best intentions, made 
many mistakes, which intensified the force of the disturbances 
occasioned by the Mutiny: bf*t much of the discontent felt 
rf^ainst us was,the inevitaolc result of measures which, rightly 
taken on behalf of the su^ering many, had offended the tyran¬ 
nical few, much of it had been aroused by that resolute asser¬ 
tion of the majesty of the law which is the first duty of every 
Government. 
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APPENDIX A 

Lord Auckland and the First Afghan War 

Since the fourth edition of this book was published, Sir Auckland 
Colvin has endeavoured to show that the policy which led to the first 
Afghan War was “ not that of Lord Auckland's Indian subordinates 
but of his EngliHi masters ” {John Qolvin [“ Rulers of India ” series], 
p. 73). Sir Auckland’s reasoning has been generally accepted as con¬ 
clusive. Not to mention anonymous reviewers, the Rev. W. H, 
Hutton, who is known as a student of Anglo-Indian history, writes 
{English Historical Review^ vol. x. 1895,•p. 604), “The author is able 
. . . to reverse entirely the common verdict against Lord Auckland 
and his advisers. . . . Passages (in Captain Tro1J;er’a Earl of A%Lckland) 
in which the blame for the disastrous imbroglio appears to be laid upon 
Lord Auckland and, still more, upon Colvin and Torrens, must be 
modified in any future edition.” i haye no present concern with 
Colvin or Torrens ; and Captain Trotter may be supposed to know his 
own business: but Lord Auckland deserved at least as much blame 
as his “ English masters,” • 

Sir Auckland Colvin relies upon “the despatch bearing date 
June 25, which Lord Auckland received in 1836, from the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors.” “ This despatch,” he remarks 
(p. 86), “is not mentioned in Sir John Kaye’s History of if be Afghan 
War. Yet without it the whole of Lord* Auckland’s policy is unintelli¬ 
gible.” After giving an cltract from the despatch, Sir Auckland 
goes on to say, “ It is evident that Lord Auckland’s position after the 
receipt of this important despatch^^as clearly and squarely laid down 
for him. First, he was to end^vour to enter into commercial, 
into political relations with Afgndnistan. He was^to* adopt any other 
measures which he thought^ desirable iif order to counteract Russian 
influence, if he were satisfied that the time had arrived for him to 
interfere decidedly in thet affairs of Afghdnistdn.” Yes! but the 

despatch left the Governor-General a free hand. lie was not 
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instructed to reject the overtures of Dost Mahomed: he was not 
instructed to dethrone that friendly prince, or to Sot up a discredited 
exile in his stead. As a writer in the Athenceim (March 9, 1896) , 
says, in a review of Sir Auckland’s book, “ Neither in the despatch of 
June, 1836, nor in that of May, 1838, can we find any clear fcre- 
shaping of Auckland’s aggressive policy towards the Bdrakzai Amir 
of Kabul. It is true . . , Vixat Lord Auckland referred to thos6 
,despatches in justification of a war for which he assumed full responsi¬ 
bility,” etc. (see Purl. Papers, vol. xxv. [1 Sesa 2], 1859, p. 307, § 57). 

“ I have,” writes the Governor-General, “ in adopting this step, been 
deeply sensible of the responsibility which it places on me . . . and 
a reference to the Despatches of your Hon. Committee of the 25 th 
June 1836, and the 10th May last have led me to look with con¬ 
fidence for your . . . support to the plans on which, in the exercise 
of the discretion confided to me, I have resolved.” Moreover, even if 
the Board of Control had prescribed to the Governor-General a policy 
identical with that which he pursued, he would not have been free 
from responsibility. That policy is universally admitted to have been 
ill conceived and to have led to disastrous results. If Lord Auckland 
approved of it, as he did, what is the use of trying to transfer from 
him to the Board of Control a responsibility which he expressly 
claimed for himself ? If the policy had been prescribed for him and 
he had believed it to oe fraught with disaster, would it not have been 
his duty either to disobey his instructions, as Warren Hastings did 
when he knew that his instructions were wrong, or to resign his 
office ? It is quite true that, as Mr. K Q. Keene points out {Hist, of 
India, vol. il 1893, p. 408), “thr Biitish Ministry made that policy 
(Auckland’s) their own,”—in a despatch dated October 24, 1838, in 
which, as Mr. Keene says, “the policy had been sanctioned by 
anticipation,”—“so that they would even have enjoined it on the 
Governor-General if he had not originated it himself ” : but the fact 
of their having “ sanctioned by anticipation ” a disastrous policy does 
not absolve its originator from blame. 

Sir John Kaye’s narrative (ifist. of the War in Afghanistan^ 2nd ed. 
vol. i. pp. 199-386) is, on the .whole, remarkably fair. He freely admits 
(pp. 382-3) that on the Ist of October, r838, Auckland “had good 
grounds for believing that the fall of Herat was inevitable ” ; and 
therefore that he was bound to takp active measures of some sort for 
averting the dangers which its. fall v^uld involve, although “this state 
of things was maVnly induced by thd feebleness of our own policy 
towards the Barukzye Sirdart ” (pp. 308-9): but, ho concludes, “ the 
failure of Mahomed Shah ” of Persia “ cut from under the feet of Lord 
Auckland all ground of justification, and rendered the expedition 
across the Indus at once a folly and a crime.” 
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Sir Auckland Colvin's account of Burnes'sliegotiations with Dost 
Mahomed is hardljj less misleading than his attempt to exculpate the 
Governor-General. His aim appears to be to show that it was 

practically impossible for the (Ibvernor-General to secure the alliance 
of Jhe Amir. “ Dost Muhammad,” he writes (pp. U5-6), was assured 
by Captain Burnes of protection against Sikh and Persian. But the 
Amir did not fear the Sikh, and the BifRian was a long way off. . . . 
Unless Peshdwar were placed by Lord Auckland in the hollow of Dost 
Muhammad’s hand, it very soon became evident that Captain Eumes * 
might retrace his steps to India. The Amir would, if desired, pay a 
tribute for Peshdwar to the Mahdrdjd. . . . But if Lord Auckland 
desired his alliance, in one or another fashion Peshdwar must be con¬ 
veyed to him. . . . Peshdwar must be his. That was his ultimatum. 
There W'as no getting behind it. On that rock the negotiation split.” 
Aifd again (p. Of)), “in order that wc should make him (Dost 
Muhammad) our friend, it was necessary that we should make Ranjit 
Singh our enemy. That, in Lord Auckland’s judgement, would be 
madness,” n 

Now it is not strictly true that “ Dost Mi^Jiammad was assured by 
Captain Burnes of protection” against Persia. The assurance was 
given to Sirdar Kohin Dil Khan of Candahar. “ I have gone so far,” 
writes Burnes on December 23,1837 (Parj. Papers,yo\. xxv. 1859, p. 97), 
“ as to inform him that if Herat jfells, and the Skah of Persia seeks to 
march against Candahar, and he continues the friend of the British 
nation, his brother, the Ameer, will come to his’assistance ; that I will 
accompany him, and that in that event the expenses of keeping off the 
Persians will he furnished to him.” ^ But Sir Auckland omits to add 
that Burnes was severely token to task by the Governor-General for 
having given this assurance (JA pp. 121-3, §§ 2-3, 6, 15) ; and Sir 
Auckland’s statement that “the Persian was a long w'ay off ” is misleading. 
Dost Mahon^pd thought that he was quite near enough to be dangerous. 
“ Russia,” says Burnes (Kaye’s TAvei of Ivdian Officers, vol. ii. p. 37, note), 
“ guaranteed him against Persia, and thus he clung to her instead of 
us.” The Amfr was even more anxious to obtain from the British a 
guarantee of protection from Persia than to get hold of Peshawar. 
(See Pari. Papers, vol, xxv. !^59, pp. 174 § 10, 228, 229 § 3, 231, and 
238 § 7.) What the Amir wants, wrote Burnes, just before he left 
Ktibul, is “ protection from the wejt, as the price of his adherence to 
us, and further, that however Pj^hawuj might he seftled by Runjeet 
Singh, no acknowledgement coi^^d be made for our good offices unl^ 
means were taken to prevent injury froii such setlAement to those who 
toxd befriended the Ameer.* Certainly the Amir was anxious to hold 
Peshawar as Ranjlt’s tribi^ry : but this was not “ the rock on which 
the negotiation split.” 'Hiat rock was the Governor-General’s frigid 
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disposition towards the Amir, his manifest unwillingness to give him 
any suhstantiiil proof of friendship. “It was not^the adjustment of 
the Peshawar affair,” said the piincipal Afghan secretary to Burnes, 
“ that dissipated the Ameer’s hopes, hQt the indifference to his suffer¬ 
ings . . . which it was now (March, 1838) clear the British fqjlt” 
{Ih. p. 173, § 7). If Burnes had been authorised to offer the Amir 
protection from Persia, he it !^ht have been trusted to adjust “ tho 
Peshawur affair” without offending Ranjit Singh. Sir Auckland 
himself tells us (p. 79) that Ranjit was in a compliant mood :—“ ‘What 
the Governor-General whispers in my ear, that will I do,’ was his 
reply to Lord Auckland’s agent.” But as late as January 20, 1838, 
the Amir’s suggestion that he should be allowed to hold Peshawar as 
“tributary to Lahore” had not even been communicated to Ranjit 
{Pari. Papers^ vol. xxv. 1859, p. 123); and I can find no evidence that 
it was ever communicated to him. Indeed, as Sir John Kaye setys 
(vol. i. p. 204), “on the 2let of February letters were opened from 
the Governor-General, stating . . . that there was no intention to 
accede to the proposals of the Ameer, and that Pesh^,^mr must be left 
to the Sikhs.” [See also Pari. Papers^ vol. xxv. 1859, pp. 43, 75,133-4.] 
Yet as late as July 1838, Dost Mahomed was still, as he had always 
been, hoping against hope to win the friendship of the English (16. 
p. 275). 

Sir Auckland CUvin insists (p. 102) that Burnes, although he 
warmly espoused the cause of Dost Mahomed, led the Cjovemor- 
Gencral to believe that “ if Shah Shuja were sent back to Kdbul with 
a mere pereional guard of British troops, he would be received with open 
arms,” 'This is substantially true (Pari. Papers, vol. xxv. 1859, pp. 252, 
257); and the fact should not bo forgotten when we condemn the 
gratuitous folly of the Govemor-Gen?i,ral’B policy; but Sir Auckland 
omits to add that Lieutenant Leech, Bumes’s assistant, recorded the 
warning that Shah Shujd’s “constant reverses appear j(ated in the 
eyes of the multitude, and with great difficulty could any be found to 
join his fortunes without seeing the greatest certainty of success ” (16, 
p. 268, § 59). What is more, as Sir John Kaye reminds us (vol. i. 
p. 367), Burnes himself wrote,. “ the Afghans are a superstitious people, 
and believe Shah Soojah to have no forturiye.” 
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Would it have been useless pursue the Meerut 

Mutineers ? 

Lord Roberts (Forty-one Years in India, vol. i. p. 90) doubts 
whether it would have been of any use to pursue the Meerut mutineers. 

« Only a very few Euroi)ean cavalry,” he says, “were available for ’ 
pursuit, for the Carabineers . . . were . . mainly . . recruits still in the 
riding school, and their horses for the most part were quite unbroken . . . 
the* mutineers had a considerable starts the Cavalry could not have 
been overtaken, and . . . the Infantry . . . would have scattered . . 
over the country, and favoured by the darkness . . have defied pursuit.” 
The Rifles, adds Lord Roberts, could not have reached Delhi before 
the evening of the following day. 

I will not apologise for presuming to cliffer from so high an 
authority, first, because no other Indian officer, so far as I know, save 
only Generals Hewitt and Wilson, has ever agreed with him ; and 
secondly, because I am sure that# Lord Roberts, *if he had ever found 
himself in similar circumstances, would have been the first to insist 
upon pursuit. The mutineers fled, as I have already shown (p. 99, 
note 1), as a disorganised mob and in detached parties ; and many of 
them loitered on the road. A squadron of the Carabineers was avail¬ 
able ; and, as some days later, Lieutenant Hanford, Lieutenant A. R. I). 
Mackenzie, and a party of brave nien rode with despatches one hundred 
and thirty miles from Meerut on unhrolceyi horses (Naiional Beview, 
March 1893^ p. GO), every Inan in the station who could ride might 
have joined m the pursuit. A strong battery of horse-artillery was 
ready for instant action and could have severely punished the fugitives. 
The Rifles could at all events have accounted for the laggards. Lord 
Roberts will not persuade his brother queers that Wilson and Hewitt 
were Justified in doing nothing, 

[Since I wrote the abo’fe passage, I have read Sir H. Ilavelock- 
Allun’s very interesting book Three ^ain Military Questions of ihe Day. 
Sir Henry says (p. 17 4), “ The cjjvalry might, if pushed on alond, or 
together with the horse-artille:^, have*ea8ily over^ken the 8epoy% 

. . . the guns might . . . have inflict^ some loss, but the mass of 
the rebels could not have Ifeen prevented from reaching Delhi before 
them.” But after remarking that “ a hundred and fifty mounted rifle¬ 
men,” if such a corps had 'lieen available, “ would have saved Delhi to 
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Britain that night," he points out (p. 175, note) that a modification 
of this plan “ might have been devised on the spot :—“ It is said that 
a captfiin of the Sixth Carabineers volunteered, if allowed to take his 
own squadron, a troop of horse-artilld/y and a couple of dozen of the 
60th Rifles carried on the limbers and spare waggons of the guns, to 
intercept the mutineers, by getting before them to the bridge above 
spoken of,”—the bridge ovet^'lhe ITindan, between Meerut and Delhi, 
—“but that the attempt was considered too hazardous,” etc. Sir 
Hugh Gough say-i {Old MemorieSy p. 44), “ Even if the . . . mutineers 
had arrived before the pursuing force, I believe the moral effect of the 
approach of the British troopers would have deterred the Native 
Infantry from breaking out, and Delhi would have been saved.’ ] 


APPENDIX C 

John Colvin in the Mutiny 

Sin Auckland Coi^vin, K.C.S.I., has recently written for Sir W. 
Hunter’s Mulei's of India series a memoir of his father, in which he 
endeavours to show that the criticisms v,’hicli have been directed 
against his policy in 1857 were undeserved. Sir Auckland concentrates 
his attention upon three points. “It has been said,” he remarks (pp. 
178-9), “ that he failed to detect the true character of the Mutiny till 
long after it had become apparent to others in high places. lie has 
been reproached with the issue on May 25 of a Proclamation, inviting 
Sepoys to surrender on terms which Lord Canning compelled him to 
withdraw. He has been charged with apathy in the conduct of affairs 
in Agra itself, with neglecting the provisioning of the Fort, and with 
causing much loss of property by harsh restrictions as to the amount 
to be taken into the Fort, when events drove the Christian population 
to its shelter.” 

The second point, which is by far the least important, Sir Auckland 
discusses at the greatest length. He argues that the strictures which 
Canning and others passed upon the proclamation were due to a mis- 
ppprohension of ^its real character. .Canning only saw the English 
translation, which was misleqding, add, as Sir Auckland allows, was 
“ obviously open to criticism.” I do not think that any fair critic 
will deny that Sir Auckland has proved his point; but none of the 
three witnesses,—Messrs. C. llaikes, E. A. Eeade, and M. Thornhill,— 
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wlio have borne the most emphatic testimony against Colvin’s errors, 
luw assailed him on this point at'all. 

In regard to tlic first point, Sir Auckland’s defence amounts to 
this,—that “ the three men oii*whoni the storm broke, John t^olvin, 
Jolm Lawrence, and Henry Lawrence, looked to the immediate attack 
on Delhi to nip the Mutiny in the bud ” ; and that from May 29, the 
day when he learned that the attaUFon Delhi must be delayed, 
Colvin, as well as the other two, “had no illusions.” But the 
Lawrences at once took vigorous action to provide-ngainst the worst 
that could happen if Delhi should not soon fall; while Colvin at first did 
not know his own mind ; then suffered himself to be unduly influenced 
by Drummond ; and disregarded sound advice that was pressed upon 
him. Nor can any one fiiil to be struck by the contrast between the tone 
of the letters and telegrams which Colvin despatched to the Governor- 
Geheral in the week after he heard the news of the seizure of Delhi, 
and the contemporary letters of Henry and John Lawrence. On the 
15th of May Colvin telegraphs, “I have every confidence that they,” 
—the sepoy riigjjnents,—“ will be all put to rights in a few days.” 
Next day he sends this message, “ The worst ^f the storm is j)a.st, and 
the aspect of affairs is fast brightening”; and on the 18th, “a line 
only to say that the complexion of all the news of the day is better 
and better” {Pari. Paper.% vol. xxx. J.857, fip. 220, 228, 23G). 
Meanwhile Henry Lawrence is* hopeful, but •fully recognises the 
gravity ^ the crisis. “All is quiet here,” he says on the 16th, “but 
affairs are critical: get every European you can from China, Ceylon, 
and elsewhere ; also all the Qoorkas from the hills. Time is every¬ 
thing.” And on the following day Ije warns the Governor-General to 
look to the safety of Allahabad and Benares {Ih. pp. 221, 229). In 
a like spirit, John Lawrence w*rns Ans<m on the 13th that, unless 
steps are immediately taken to recover Delhi, “the insurrection 
will assuredly spread, and our European troops become isolated, and 
perhaps be gradually flestroyed in detail. . . . Everything now 
depends on energy and resolution. A week or two hence it may be 
too late. ... I consider this to be the greatest crisis which has ever 
occurred in India.” On the 15th lie tells the Governor-General that 
“ the worst feeling prevaili| generally in the native army ” ; and on 
the same day, writing to Anson again, he insists that “ the disaffection 
in the native Regular army seems general, and, I may add, universal” 
{Life of Lord Lawrence^ vol. ii. pp. .15-17,^0). Those who feel doubtful 
about the fairness of my extract| should read for themselves : but it H 
certain that, while the Lawrences and Oblvin hopdli that Delhi would 
soon be recaptured, the Lrfwrences were, from the first, awake to the 
gravity of the crisis, whicl^one of them had foreseen, and Colvin was 
not. 
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Sir Auckland succeeds, I think, in showing that his father was 
unreasonably attacked for having rtsfused to allowt the non-combatant 
Christian population of Agra to take rehige in the fort when Goloml 
Fraser first pressed him to do so. llcalle held that during May at all 
events it would have been unwise for him to accede to Fraser’s pro¬ 
posal. But whether Colvin was justified in forbidding the transference 
of the Government records iift^tthe fort, and in compelling the refugcea 
to leave the bulk of their property at the mercy of mutineers, is 
another questionr “With a pedantry,” says Mr. Thornhill (Indian 
Mutiny, p. 182), “which under the circumstances might have been 
thought inconceivable, the size of the boxes was regulated to inches.” 
Sir Auckland Colvin maintains that his father was quite right. 
“When,” he says (pp. 194-5), “cholera broke out among the crowded 
refugees, the wisdom of the order became apparent.” To whom ? 
Certainly not to the military or to the civil officers who were on the 
spot. The cholera was due to the total absence of sanitary precautions 
(Thornhill, pp. 173-4, 207), and would not have been increased by 
the presence of the Government records, or even of, an extra box in 
each apartment As Beade, to whom Sir Auckland Colvin often 
appeals, remarked at the time (Narrative of Events, p. 49), “ the 
accommodation of the fort was grievously underrated.” See also 
Raikes’s Notes on the Revolt, ^p. 54-5. Moreover, Reade points out 
(pp. 47, 49) that, altliough it would have been unwise to send the 
women and children into the fort in May, a great mistake v'as miule 
in not removing them‘thither in the earlier part of June,—a measure 
which, as he says, would have “released the adult males to join in 
the defence ”; while Sir Aucklai;id himself virtually admits that on 
the 14th of June the fort was ready for their reception. 

In one passage Sir Auckland exercises his powers of sarcasm at my 
expense. His father, he says (pp. 197-8),^ “has been blamed by an 
historian of the Mutinies for watching every detail of puHic business. 
‘He would have served his country better by sparing himself this 
labour, and leaving room in his mind for larger views of state policy.’ 
Here is a ship almost in the power of mutineers. A few of the crew 
contend with them. The captain, isolated against his will, with the 
aid of a handful of men guards at le,ast one stronghold against 
violence. He would be better employed, says this critic, in entrusting 
defence to others, and in leaving room in his mind for larger views of 
seamanship and navigation. 3'ich is. the foolishness with which men 
assailed when that tmha Bemi, "jvhich follows fortune, forsakes 
them.” It is stran^ that so c clever a man as Sir Auckland should 
have distorted a meaning that was obvious.' I really did not mean to 
suggest that his father ought to have spent his time in 1857 in 
thinking out a system of political pliilosophy. I wonder whether 
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Silt Auckland had read the passage in Eaikes^ narrative on which 
w remark was fcjfinded;—“ Mr. Colvin resolutely watched every 
CRtail of public business. Even now, if [ wanted a sword or a pistol 
•frjpm the magazine, Mr. Colviil’s counter-signature was necessary’' 
(p. ^6). These words need no comment. The editor of voL vii. of the 
Gazetteer of the N.W.P. (p. 653) attaches the same meaning to them 
t^t I have done. Sir Auckland woi^ have been more accurate, 
though less dutiful, if he had written, “ The captain does not know 
his own mind, suffers his first lieutenant (Drummond) to usurp his 
authority, and fails to guard even one stronghold against violence. 
He is unable to disentangle himself from the bonds of red tape, and 
expends his failing strengtli in attending to the pettiest details. He * 
would be better employed in entrusting this lusiness to the ship’s 
steward, keeping order among his crew and keeping her off the 
roclft.” 

It is only natural that a son should do his best to vindicate his 
father’s memory ; and though filial inety may sometimes most wisely 
operate by sileneg, the most rigorous critic cannot but sympathise 
with a man who, from so honourable a motive, challenges his con¬ 
clusions. I freely acknowledge that, on some points, Colvin has been 
hastily and excessively condemned: but it is hopeless for his son to 
attempt to reverse the verdict which his (jplleagutSs and contemporaries 
pronounced against him. Their testimony is toe* unanimous and too 
strong; apd its effect is only increased by the generous eagerness with 
which they eulogised his virtues and apologised for his faults. His 
conscieirtiousncss, his self-devotion, his gentleness, his forbearance, his 
patience under overwhelming trials,—no one has ever denied these 
noble qualities, and all who saw have bolne witness to them. But 
it was not by the distinctively Christian virtues that mutiny 
and sedition were quelled in 1857 : it was by the Saifiovlr) 
dp€Ti^ to whiyjh men bowed in homage before Christ taught that it 
was not alL It is idle to maintain that John Colvin was a Ruler of 
India when those who were his subordinates maintain with one voice 
that in troublous times he could not rule at all. He was an admini¬ 
strator of great ability, and he did good ^^rk in time of peace : but it is 
in connexion with the Mutinjj^that he will be remembered. “ It was his 
misfortune,” writes one of those who served under him, “ to be called 
upon to meet a crisis which to me^ successfully was impossible, and 
which to meet at all required qualiiiies thgt he did not possess.” 

• [Since I wrote the foregoing note, Sir Auckland Colyin has publishetH 
in the Nineteenth Century of April, 1^97 (pp. 560-68) an article 
entitled “Agra in 1867: * Reply to Lord Roberts.” As a reply, 
the article is effective, and corrects serious misstatements: but Sir 
Auckland naturally writes* as an advocate only. For instance, on 
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page 658 he remarks that “ the Lieutenant-Governor’s action ” '^g 
refusing to allow the European troops to enter thft fort in May, “ Kt 
been attributed to Mr. Drummond’s insistence,” clearly implying thsti. 
the Lieutenant-Governor acted on hi# own initiative. But reference 
to Raikes (pp. 52-4) and to Reade (p. 42) shows that the Lieute^an^ 
Governor did defer to Drummond. Again, it is true that, as Sit* 
Auckland shows (pp. considerable amount of supplie»’* 

had been placed in the fort by June 16 : but it is also true that 
Drummond’s interference greatly retarded the work of provisioning 
the fort: that large additional supplies had to be procured even after 
the battle of Sacheta: that the fort at that time was not defensible; 
and that sanitary precautions had been neglected (Reade’s NarraUve^ 
p. 64 ; Selection of Papers from the Office of Gommissioner of Finance 
[E. A. Reade], p. 11 ; Thornhill, pp. 173-4, 181-2, 228, 265, 265 ; 
Kaye, vol. iii. pp. 396, 399). Moreover, although, as Sir Auckland 
points out (p. 663), the European women and children were allowed 
to enter the fort on the 27 th of June, the native Christiana were 
excluded until the 4th of July, and were only admitted then because 
they naturally “clamoyred against the prohibition” (Reade, p. 61). 
Furthermore, if Colvin had disarmed the sepoys at Agra in the 
middle of May, a wing of the 3rd European regiment might have 
been sent out to patfol the (^stricts. See also pp. 44-5, 56 of Reade’s 
Narrative for further criticisms ^3n Colvin’s policy, pp. 52-4 of 
Raikes’s Notes on the Revolt, and p. 36 of Mr. Thornhill's Ijpok. “ 1 
had repeatedly warned the Government,” he says, “ that the guard ” 
at Muttra “would probably mutiny . . . and I had recommended 
that the temptation to do so shopld be reiuoved by previously sending 
the treasure into Agra. . .' . The Goveniment expressed themselves 
convinced of the loyalty of the sepoys, and treated my apprehensions 
as groundless alarms.” 

Lastly, Sir Auckland Colvin draws a parallel betwee;?! the circum¬ 
stances and the policy of his father and of Henry Lawrence, which 
will not commend itself to any one who knows the history of the time. 
“ Each,” he says, “ kept order at the seat of Government. Each was 
assailed by subordinates, who opposed his policy: each adequately 
ensured the safety of the community apund him.” Nothing more 
misleading was ever written. Henry Lawrence was from first to last 
the leading spirit at Lucknow: 4lie survivors of the siege declared 
with one voice that they owfd thew lives, and historians have shown 
^hat the empire* owed, in a large measure, its preservation to his 
forethought: the (fae subordinate, Martin Qubbins, who opposed his 
policy, wrote of him with a general fairfiess, which was attested by 
Lord Lawrence himself {Life of Sir H. Laicpnce, p. 664, note) ; and he 
Inspired all who worked under him with such love and devotion 
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the one great mistake which he made,—the mistal^ of Ghinhat, 
^has been generally condoned. At Agra, such order as Was maintained 
was maintained, on John Colvin's own showing, by Drummond (Sir A. 
Colvin's article, p. 669, and Iftade, p. 47); while the testimony of 
Rea^e, of Raikes, of Thornhill, of all contemporary witnesses who 
have written upon the subject, and of officers with whom I have 
ctoversed, shows that Colvin vacillated^fhat he made great mistakes; 
and that from first to last he failed to impress his subordinates with 
the sense that he was their master.] • 


APPENDIX D 

^ The Battle op Sacheta 

In my original narrative of the battle of Sacheta, printed in the 
first four editions of this book, I, like Kaye, Malleson, Thornhill and 
other %vriter 3 , found fault with Brigadier Polvfhele for not having 
made use of his infantry earlier tlfan he did. I have, however, lately 
been allofved to read a printed (but unpublished) narrative by Colonel 
de Kantzow, who was present in the action. Colonel de Kantzow is a 
most careful observer ; and after reading and several times re-reading 
his narrative, as well as several interesting letters which he has 
written to me, I have thought it right to'modify my original account. 
The great mistake, as I now think, in my previous narrative and in 
the narratives of the other writers, except Colonel de Kantzow, is that 
they all take«for granted tfiat if Polwhele had brought his infantry 
into action earhjy ho would certainly have won the battle. Colonel de 
Kantzow argues that the sepoys throughout the Mutiny fought well 
behind cover: he asks whether it is reasonable to suppose that the 
British infantry would have succeeded batter than they did if Polwhele 
had sent them to storm t}]f village of Sacheta befm'e his artillery-fire 
had shaken the mutineers who held it; he points out that the 
Neemuch brigade, which formed pprt of the enemy’s force, offered, six 
weeks later, a most determined rcsistaiye at Najafgarh to Nicholson, 
whose force was far stronger, i]| infantry, cavalry a«d artillery, than* 
Polwhele’s, and that a portion of the sJime brigade defended a village 
near Najafgarh with such Resolution that it was impossible to dislodge 
them; he remarks that Nigholson expended in the battle of Najafgarh 
considerably more artillery ammunition than Polwhele in the battle of 
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Sacheta; anj| he ineiats that Polwhele, by his skilful and orderly 
retreat, saved Agra. « 

The errors which Polwhele actually committed (see pp. 164-6) and , 
which are acknowledged by Colonel tie Kantzow, were so serious that 
it is all the more necessary to refrain from blaming him without cause. 

It has been asserted that the attack on the village was completely 
successfuL My account ia"^eised upon MS. evidence, which I aftn 
prepared, if necessary, to publish, and which proves (1) that the attack 
failed, and (2) that the retreat was not sounded until after the attack 
had failed. 


APPENDIX E 

The Patna Inddsteial INSTITUT19N 

f 

One of the first subjects to which Tayler directed his attention after 
being appointed Commissioner of Patna in 1855, was that of popular 
education. Arriving" at ther conclusion that the Government system 
was not only doing tittle for the attainment of its object, but was also 
regarded by the people as an engine of religious proselytism, he sub¬ 
mitted to Halliday a plan for the establishment of an Industrial In¬ 
stitution, the expenses of which should be defrayed by the wealthy 
landowners, inasmuch as it was intended for their benefit and lliat of 
their ryots. He was careful, however, not to ask for any subscriptions 
until Halliday had expressed his approval of the scheme. How 
cordial that approval was, may be gathere[l from the following words : 
“I have a great value foi your plan, and think it may b«-come a thing 
of vast importance. At all events, I look upon it that the idea is a 
creditable one, creditable to you as the originator, and one of which I 
shall be proud to partake the triumph, and pursue the gale.” More¬ 
over, such men as John Celvin and Dr. Duff wrote to Tayler, 
expressing their admiration of his philanthropic efforts, and their 
hearty wishes for his success. Presently, however, it began to 
be rumoured that the collection of subscriptions from natives 
might l>e regarded by th^ SupiOme Government, and even in 
^tengland, as ea^uring of oppressiop. Halliday at once took the 
alarm. Apprehensive, it >l'ould appear, of possible censure, he 
issued a proclamation to the effect that no subscriptions would be 
acceptable unless they were offered in a {purely spontaneous and dis¬ 
interested spirit, without any reference to the wishes of Government 
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or of tlio authorities. By taking this step, he had not only thrown 
Taylor over, and htld him up to the public gaze as an impostor, but 
had stultified himself. There is abundant proof in a MS, Memo, by 
Tayler, in the Industrial InstitiStion Blue Book, and in Taylor’s lUply 
to ffalliday's Memorandum.^ that Halliday had himself repeatedly acted 
and spoken in a manner diametrically opposed to the principle laid 
(iown in his proclamation.^ Tayler 'TOeived numerous letters from 
residents in Behar, and various high officials, some of wliom were 
intimate friends of Halliday himself, assuring him 6f sympathy, and 
expressing indignation at the treatment to which he had been sub¬ 
jected. The following extracts will suflTice. 


H May, 1857. 

W. TAYI.E11, ErQ., 

I think the opinion is general that you have been perfectly suc- 
ces^ul in showing that you u.sed no irn])roj>er means to obtain subscriptions ; 
and secondly, that you acted throughout with the sanction of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, I trust, therefore, that this blast of calumny which has assailed 
you will blow over soon, innocuously, and that Halliday will not allow him¬ 
self to bo iiilhu‘nc(»l by popular clamour, though, between ourselves, that is 
one of his weak points. , 

Yours, &c., 

(Signed) E. A. Sajiuells. 

O 

^ * 27 May, 1857. 

My Deau Tavleu 

'jftio coiTectnc.ss of the general principle wlAeh you lay down as to 
the pro])riety of inducing w'calthy natives to o.xpend their money on works of 
public utility, and assuring thorn of the approval of the ruling authority in 
the event of their doing so, is (piite unde^iiable. 

If I am not mistaken, yon will find the principle distinctly enunciated in 
the notice or circular which the Government issued when they commenced 
the publication in the Gazette, of tl)e names of those who had assisted or 
subscribed to public uudertakiygs during the preceding year. 

Secondly, J gather from your letter that you have kei)L Halliday fully 
informed of every siej) you have taken in the matter, and notified to him, 
from time to time, the amount of the subscriptions you have succeeded in 
obtaining from the ditferont individuals who have contributed to your scheme. 
That being the case, it was his duty to have interfered at that time, if he 
thought you wero pressing too hard on the subscribers. To allow you to go on, 
and to express his tacit, if not his aedive approval of your proceedings, so long 
as they excited no opposition, then, at the first breath of popular clamour, 
to discredit an oflicer in your high position, by issuing a proclamation as that 
you mention, and directing the juclgcs fo report on your conduct (for in fact 
it amounts to that), was, unquestionably, injudicious, to use a mild phrase, 
in- the Licutcnaut-Govorjior, and m^t unfair to you. •> 

^ 0 Yours, bci., 

• (Signed) E. A. Samuells. 


^ Thus ill 1864 he went to ^trah, to lay the fouiuiatiou-stone of a charitable 
dislieusary, for which Tayler, who was the Judge of that tUatricL, had been 
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Tayler at once wrote to beg Halliclay to withdraw the proclama¬ 
tion, but in vain. It was about this time that the Mutiny broke out. 
Suddenly a report reached Tayler to the effect that Halliday intended 
to remove him to the Commissionership of Burdwan. To Tayler the 
motive of this intention seemed clear. Halliday, he believed, desftred 
to put a stop to a controversy which must, if continued, lead to 
revelations injurious to his ^aracter as a man and a public otficer. 
But Tayler was not to be crushed without a struggle. On the 7th of 
June he wrote tcTBeadon, saying that, while he was quite prepared to 
bring his Division safely through the storm if he were not interfered 
with, he felt it to be unfair tliat he should be expected to do so with 
the diminution of his authority and prestige which the report of his 
intended removal must produce. He therefore begged that cither the 
report should be authoritatively contradicted, or he should be removed 
at once, without being kept longer in suspense. He received in reply 
a letter saying that his removal was not contemplated. “ This,” he 
afterwards wrote, “ was, of course, Mr. Beadon’s delicate way of an¬ 
nouncing the real facts, . . . viz. that my removal jvas prohibited by 
the Governor-General.” • That Halliday had really intended to remove 
him,^ he regarded as proved by the following letter which he received 
from Samuells. 

collecting subscriptions. ^ At the close of a speech whicli he delivered after t)frform- 
ing the ceremony, he turned towards Tayler, and said. “ Honour he to him . . . 
through whose inJltiencOi this liberal subscription was raised.” Again, writing 
demi-oiRcially to Tayler in connexion with the subject of the Industrial Institution 
itself, he said, “ I quite agree with you as v. model schools, .and, if the great 
zemindars can be got to assist, it will be a great thing. Hutwa was greatly 
flattered hy the notice you proniflsed Him for his efforts in the cause, and / lr7i^t 
much to your influesice with others as well as Hutwa to .set this movement going." 

The que.stion then with regard to Tayler is naiTowed to thi.s. Did he use lii.s 
influence for the collection of subscriptions improperly ? The opinion which 1 
have formed, after investigating all the evidence un both sides, is that he did not. 
See MS. Memo.; Halliday*8 Memo.; Tayler’s Reply to ILdUdHy’s Jlfmo., pp. 
6-14; (Jorrespoiuience regarding the Patna hidustrml Institution^ pp. 41-2, 49, 
68-9, 71-91, 94, 96, 98-101, 119-21, 136,168-71, 174-8, 178-99, 207-12, 1 A- 
48 A, 80 A-82 A, 99 A, 100 A. 

There is evidence to show that jn some districts his proceedings caused no dis¬ 
content whatever, that in others they did cause some. But it should be mentioned 
that much of the unfavourable evidence was supjAied by men who were his personal 
enemies, and that no evidence was called for until after Halliday’s proclamation 
wa.s issued. If Tayler had uswl his in/iuenco with the most scrupulous forbear¬ 
ance, it would have been only natural for.the native sul>scriber.s to withdraw their 
support from him ^ter the highest authority in the province hod done so. But, 
as a matter of fact, qjany of them contimfjd to give their support. Assuming, 
then, that the unfavourable evhtfenco was trustworthy, it does not prove that 
Tayler, even unconsciously and from an excess of*enthusiasm for what ho regarded 
os a great object, used his influence imfairly. 

^ Halliday’s account of the matter is as folW'/s; “ I have for some tuuo fore¬ 
seen ... his removal from tho appointment of Commissioner of Patna , . . but 
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' June 11, 1857. 

My Dear Tayleii,” 

You have, of course, lieayl ere this that Halliday has removed you 
to Burdwan ; after the pains he lias taken to destroy your influence at Patna, 
it lajas probably the only course left him. 

Yours, &c., 

i^^igucd) E. A. Samitrlls. 

Tliose who will compare the preceding narrative with the account 
given in the text of the circumstances of Tayler’a sul5sequent dismissal, 
W'ill probably regard it as proved that the withdrawal order, which 
Halliday put forward as the ground of that dismissiil, was merely used* 
as a pretext, and that the dismissal was a foregone conclusion. 


APPENDIX F 

Dll) TiiK Benoai. Sepoys puan a Genepal Mutiny for 

May l\], 185'7 ? 

Mr. Cracuoft Wilson, who, after the suppression of the Mutiny, 
was appointed a Special Commissioner, with a view to the punishment 
of guilty and the reward of deserving natives, collected evidence which, 
in his judgement, proved “that Sunday, ^ 1st of May, 1857, was the 
day fixed for mutiny to commence throughout the Bengal Army ; 
that there were committees of about three members in each regiment, 
which conducted the duties *of the mutiny ; that the sepoys, as a body, 
knew nothing of the plans arranged ; and that the only compact 
entered into by regiments, as a body, was, that their particular 
regiments would do as the other regiments did.”—Kaye, vol. ii. 
pp. 107-8 ^ 

Major Williams, to whom I have repeatedly referred as an authority, 
did not believe that any plot! was formed for a general mutiny. If, he 
argued, such a plot existed, the Mcmit troops were insane to mar it 
by a premature outbreak. This argument, however, would not 
necessarily hold good if, as Wilson believed, “ the s'ipoys as a body,:) 

for the consideration that, at ^ critical period, when ... an outbreak (was) 
likely enough at any moment to occur (at Patna), it was desirable, if possible, to 
avoid making a change in the oflico ... I should have been anxious to remove 
him at an earlier date.” ® 

2 P 
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knew nothing of the plans arranged.” The Meerut troops would not, 
in that case, have known that they were frustrating their leaders’ 
plans; and, as their outbreak on the 10th of lifay was probably 
unpremeditated and the result of sriddenly awakened passions, it 
would doubtless have been impossible then to induce them to bide 
their time. If, on the other hand, as there is reason to believe, 
smne of the sepoys at Meerut .determined on the 9th to mutiny qn 
the following day, the fact would appear to tell against Wilson’s 
theory. 

Again a trooper of the 2nd Cavalry stated, in a letter read by 
Major Williams, that “ after hearing of the Meerut mutiny,” but not 
before, “ his corps began plotting ” {Memo, on the Mutiny and Outbreak 
at Meeruty p. 10). If this man told the truth, his statement tells 
against Wilson’s theory. 

John Lawrence, in his letter on the Mutiny (referred to on p. f 59, 
note 1), also combated the theory of a plot for a general mutiny ; but 
he may not have seen the evidence collected by Wilson. The 
reasons which he gave for his opinion were, that not one of the 
numerous letters which had been intercepted, written by sepoys, 
contained so much as a hint of such a plot, and that none of the 
faithful sepoys, none of the condemned mutineers who might have 
saved their lives by disclosing it, if it existed, knew anything of it. 

These reasons h?vve some weight; but they arc not conclusive. 
The fact that a plot for a general mutiny was never hinted at in 
intercepted letters, by faithful sepoys, or by condemned liiutineers, 
does not prove that no such plot existed ; for, assuming the truth 
of Wilson’s theory, the sepoys, as a body, were ignorant of the 
plot. *' 

The question can never be positively settled. But why should 
the alleged prematureness of the outbreak at Meerut have made 
the “ committees ” abandon their plan for a simultaneous rising 1 Had 
they no control over the sepoys 1 


appendix' g 

Cawnporb 

f 

It will be admitted that, whatever reasons Sir Hugh Wheeler may 
have had for believing that the sepoys at Gawnpore would not attack 
him, ho was wanting in judgement if he dtd not provide, as far as it 
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was possible to do so, against the contingencj of an attack. It is 
contended in the JJcd Pamphlet (;p. 136) that, if he had selected the 
magazine as a place of refuge, he would have been obliged, owing to 
the distance of the magazine from the sepoy lines, to withdraw the 
offers of the sepoy regiments from their men, and thus virtually 
invite the latter to mutiny. But he would liave been justified in 
acting on the assumption that a mu#.i*y was, in any circumstances, 
inevitable. “ General Wheeler,” wrote Neill, “ ought to have gone 
there (to the magazine) at once; no one would* have prevented 
him ; they might have saved everything they had almost, if they had.” 
Neill is a high authority ; and I venture to think lie was right. The 
sepoys made no attempt to prevent the entrance of the non-combatants 
into the entrenchment. Is it likely that they would have had the 
courage and decision, or even the inclination, to oppose Wheeler if, 
aftSr first disaiming its sepoy guard, he had attempted to occupy the 
magazine ? 

[General limes, whose view is substantially the same as my own, 
prints, in the second edition of his Lucknow and Ouda in the Mutiny^ 
p. 90, the following note :— ^ 

With reference to Wheeler’s failure to occupy the Magazine or to make 
any adequate preparations for defence during the three weeks before the local 
mutiny actually broke out, there is reason t<j believe *that the advices he had 
received from Calcutta had led him t® expect a flow of British troops thence 
by Allahabad to Cawnpore and onwards. This, on the one hand, would 
make it ^rong, ho is said to have thought, to occupy the Magazine, because 
then the troops coming up from Allahabad would nm the danger of being 
intercepted by the sepoys. And, on the other, it gave grounds for the hope 
that in a few days a suflicieiit number wguld arrive to fonn an escort for his 
families to Allahabad. This idea is thouglilP to have been confirmed by the 
arrival (just before the local mutiny) of fifty of the 84th with others said tt") 
be close behind them. So he had sfent on these fifty men to Lucknow, which 
they reached on June 2, two days after the mutiny there, and three days 
before the mutiny at CawnpoFe. But the others expected as close behind 
them ” did not arrive; and so any move of the families to Allahabad he may 
have projected never came off. 

General Iniies desires to place on record all that can be said for 
Wheeler. But, as he remarked to me,-w-and the truth of the remark 
is obvious,—the sepoys coul^ in any case have intercepted, if they had 
had the inclination or the courage, any detachments which might have 
come up from Allahabad, whether Wheeler had occupied the Magazine 
or not; and Wheeler had no right to ne^jlect due precautions on the 
cliance that the expected detachments would join him.] • 

P. 226. The statement in the texlf that the TJ^ana had lived on 
the most (outwardly) friefi!dly terms with the English* residents at 
Cawnpore, is supported by Mowbray Thomson, pp. 48, 57, and Shepherd, 
pp. 14-16. On the othef hand, Mr. Keene says (Amy and Navy 
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Magazine^ July 1883, p. 195), “the Nana never willingly associated, 
in the slightest degree, with persons of that (the European) race from 
the day on which the Peshwa . , . died.” The authority of Mowbray 
Thomson, who lived at Cawnpore for three months before the Mutiny, 
and himself enjoyed the Nana’s hospitality, is surely conclusive. 

[After reading the foregoing paragraph, Mr. Keene retains his 
opinion. “Court,” he write&*u“the former District officer, was my 
authority. In a letter to the Times (about 1879) he said, ‘the only 
persona he (the Nana) ever saw were the Magistrate and the Com- 
missioTier and the Civil Surgeon.’” But read Mowbray Thomson’s 
words, written in 1858 ;—“It was frequently the custom of the Nana 
to entertain the officers of the Cawnpore garrison in the most sumptuous 
style ; although he would accept none of their hospitality in return, 
because no salute was permitted in his honour. I have been a guest 
in those halls when costly festivities were provided for the '^ery 
persons who were at length massacred by their quondam host.” Story 
of Gawnyore, p. 48.] 

P. 226. “For . . . withheld.” See Army and Navy Magazine, 
July, 1883, p. 196. 

P. 227, whole paragraph. Col. Williams, in his Synopsis of 
Evidence {Annals of the Indian Rebellion^ pp. 672-3) says that the 
treasury was not plundered or the gaol broken open until after the 
53rd and 56th regiments had joiwed the 1st and the cavalry. Ilh 
statement is supported by Depositions, pp. 41, 47, 70, and 73 : my para¬ 
graph is supported Depositions, pp. 43 and 74, and by Mr. Sherer’s 
narrative {Annals, etc., p. 602). 

P. 228. Tdntia Topi asserted that the Nana was taken prisoner 
by the sepoys, and forced by them to attack Cawnpore. See Tdntia’s 
memoir, printed in vol. iii. of Mallpson’s History, App. I. p. 515. 
Tdntia’s account is, on this point, unworthy of credit: he naturally 
wished to exculpate himself and his master. My account of the 
manner in which the alliance between the Nana and the sepoys was 
cemented, is supported by Mr. Keene {Army and Navy Magazine, p. 
197), as well as by the other authorities to whom I have referred on 
p. 226, note. 

P. 231. “The siege . . . week.” Shepherd (p. 44) gives the 
date of the fire as June 13. Ndnakchand, in his Diary (p. xii,), 
assigned the event to June 11. /Ils he was a very careful diarist, his 
statement is probably correct. 

In speakingiof the effects of the destruction of the barrack, Kaye 
(vol. ii. pp. 324-6)Ffalls into.i very natural blunder. He says that a 
number of faithful sepoys were obliged'to leave the entrenchment, 
owing to want of food and of room. As a matter of fact, the sepoys of 
whom he was thinking were obliged to ^it another barrack outside 
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tlie entrenchment, in consequence of its being burned ; and it was 
unfortunately imj^ssible to admit thfim within the entrenchment. 
Mowbray Thomson, p. 40; ^ Shepherd, pp. 16-17 ; Depositions^ 
p. 31. 

•P. 232. “12th of June.” Shepherd (p. 2.0) says “the first grand 
effort was made on the 9th.” Nanakchand (p. xii.) speaks of a great 
assault as having taken place on the 12th. Mowbray Thomson (pp. 
92-5) says that there was an assault on the night of the fire. If the 
fire occurred on the 11th, and if the assault took jfiace after midnight, 
his statement agrees with that of Ndnakchand. 

P. 240. “ Along with the hundred and twenty-five.” Two or three' 
of these escaped, and found shelter in the house of a native. Miss 
Wheeler and another “ young lady ” had escaped the massacre on the 
Ganges. Depositions^ p. 22 ; Annals, etc., pp. 659-68. 

Eeferring to the report written by Major G. W. Williams on the 
depositions taken under his direction at Cawnpore, and printed in 
Anncik of ths Indian Rebellicrn, pj). 668-705, Colonel F. Maude says 
{Memonrs of the Midiyuj, vol. i. p. 108) “one must doubt whether the 
Nana Sahib wns as guilty of complicity in thrf murders of our women 
and children as he is generally believed to have been. I am rather of 
opinion that his hand, though guilty, was forced by his more blood¬ 
thirsty followers ” ; and Mr. G. W.^Sherei*remarks {Ib. p. 220) that “ of 
his individual influence there seems no trace throughout . . . the stolid, 
discontent-ed figure of the Nana himself remaiiifi in the background, 
rejoicing doubtless in the success of the treachery, and gladly consent¬ 
ing probably to the cruelty; but inanimate, incapable of original 
ideas.” It will be seen that both ColSiicl Maude and Mr. Sherer admit 
the complicity of the Nana in the massacres: but whether his brain 
was as iictive as the brains of his*counsellors in devising revenge will 
never be known. That he /ook an active part in preparing for the 
massacre at the Ganges is attested by Nanakchand {Journal, p. xix.) 
and by several independent witnesses {Depositions, pp. 13, 16, 86-7, 
96, 99). Nanakchand (p. xxvi.) and several other natives and Euras¬ 
ians whose depositions were taken under the direction of Colonel 
Williams {Depositions, pp. 8, 14, 17, 107-9) charged him with having 
issued orders for the final in*8acre of July 15, two of them adding 
that he threatened to punish the sepoys who declined to execute the 
order ; another {Ih. pp. 67-8) stated that the massacre “was concerted 
at the Nana’s residence” ; and another {Ih. p. 113) that the order was ^ 
given by Tantia Topi and Bdb| llhut,^ho were,in his compoimd. 
Whether he actually gave tj^e order or merely allowed or directed his 
counsellors to give it, will never be known and does not matter. 
Nanakchand represents hirn as pre-eminent among his advisers, Bdla, 
Baba Bhut, Aziinulla, and Joala Parshdd. After re-reading the Journal 
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and the Depositions, I feel little doubt not only of his acquiescence 
but also of his active complicitj^ in the massacres. 

Mr. Forbes-Mitchell {Reminiscences^of the Greed Mtdiny, 1893, p. 
191) says that one Mahomed Ali Khan told him that the Nana 
“ intended to have spared the women and children (who were massaci-ed 
on the 15th of July), but they had an enemy in his zenana . . . and 
there were many about the J^ana . . , who wished to see him so 
irretrievably implicated in rebellion that there would be no possibility 
for him to draw tack. So this woman was powerfully supported in 
her evil counsel, and obtained permission to have the English ladies 
killed ; and after the sepoys of the 6th Native Infantry and the Nana’s 
own guard had refused to do the work, this woman went and procured 
the wretches who did it.” This information, said Mahomed Ali Khan, 
“ I have from Tantia Topi.” As Mr. Forbes-Mitchell remarks, “ sotpe- 
thing about this slave-girl was said in the native evidence collected at 
the time.” According to the eye-witnesses, she accompanied and 
directed the butchers and others who massacred the women and 
children on the 15th of July. See Depositions^ pp. 8, 14, 17. 


APPENDIX H 


The Dismissal op the Lucknow Sepoys to their Homes 
AT THE Instance of Martin Gubbins 


There are several versions of this affair. Lieutenant (now Lieutenant- 
General) Innes, wrote:— 


Gubbins forthwith began to give effect to his own policy of disarming and 
dispensing with all sepoy aid. Step by step he continued to carry it out; 
till, at length, all the Poorbeahs . . . gave up their arm.s at the bidding of 
their own officers, and were started homewards with their furlough tickets. 
This was too much for Sir Henry. He dissol^^jd the Council, and on the 12th 
resumed the active duties of Government .... and, sending messengers after 
the sepoys who had left, had the satisfaction of seeing numbers return to their 
post, with tokens of delight, the honesty of which was veiified by their loyalty 
^.uring the siege.—JlS. Memo., quoted in Life of Sir 11. LaiorcncCt p. 688. • 


It should seem that George bouper, Sir Henry’s secretary, and Captain 
T. F. Wilson supported Innes’s view in a conversation which they had 
some years afterwards with Sir John Kaye, i. Hist, of the Sepoy War^ vol. 
iii p. 499, note. 
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Colonel Edgell wrote:— 

At last, during Sir Henry's illness, in June, when a Council .... were 
acting for him, it was determined to send away all who would be induced to 
go, on leave. Sir Henry, on resuming the direction of affairs a few days 
aftMwards, approved ; and the native brigade was reduced to about 500 men. 
—MS. Memo., quoted in Life of Sir H. Lawrence, p. 589. 

• Qubbins himself, saying nothing the view which Lawrence took 
of hia action, wrote :— 

About 350 sepoys were allowed (by the Council) to remain .—The 
Mutinies in Oucih, p. 148. 

Colonel Edgell’a statement that Lawrence “ approved ” the action 
of the Council is hardly reconcileable with Innes’c account: but Colonel 
Edgell may have assumed that Lawrence approved, because he did not, 
perhaps, hear that he expressed disapproval. That the Council allowed 
350 men to remain, is certain. On the other hand, I do not feel justified 
in rejecting Innes’s account, supported as it appears to be by Wilson 
and Couper. Therefore 1 conclude provisionally that the 350 men 
were reinforced by others who were induced to return. 

General limes says (Lucknow and Oude, etc., p. 92) that the action 
of the Council caused the mutiny of the military police. Now the 
cavalry of the police mutinied on the^night af June 11 ; and the 
order of the Council was not communicated to *the sepoys until the 
rnornin^of June 12. How then could the action of the Council have 
caused the Mutiny 1 * 


APPENDIX I 

The Battle op Chinhat 

The statement on page 264,—“bui Colonel Case of the 32nd 
. . . protested emphatical^ that the men were unfit to go into 
action,"—is made primarily on the authority of General Innes, who 
was told by Assistant-Surgeon (now Surgeon-General) Partridge and 
Lieutenant (now Major-General) Cook^ that they heard Colonel 
Case address a protest to Brigadier Inglis against tke advance of th* 
troops. “ I recollect,” writes Surgeon-C^neral Partridge to me, “ that 
a strong protest was raised against making any further advance, though 
I cannot positively say whom ” ; and he adds that, having been 
asked for his professional opinion, he replied that he “believed there 
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would be considerable risk” to the British troops il‘ they advauced. 
General Cook recollects, so he writes to me, that Colonel Case ex¬ 
pressed his disapproval of a further advance: but he cannot say 
positively that he did so at the momefit when Birch spoke to Inglis. 
Doubtless General Cook and Surgeon-General Partridge spoke to General 
Innes when the facts were fresh in their recollection. In a second 
letter Surgeon-General Innes Vfiitea, “ I have no hesitation in saying 
that the protest alluded to in my letter was made ... in response to 
the question put ‘by Lieut. Birch. I cannot state positively that the 
protest was made by Colonel Case, but I should think there could be 
very little doubt that it was, as he was then in command of the 32nd, 
and his protest must necessarily have been ad«lrcs8ed to Colonel 
Inglis.”. The important point is that both Case and Partridge did 
protest against an unwise step. 

Colonel Mallcson says (vol. i. p. 423) regarding the battle of 
Chinhat, that, while Lawrence “ fought a battle in which victory would 
have been decisive, he lost nothing by defeat,” and (pp. 427-8) that 
“ the crisis would have equally come had there beenn'^ battle.” What 
is certain is that by defeat Lawrence lost one hundred and fifteen 
British soldiers, who were killed in the action and tlie retreat, and 
that, as Captain Wilson remarked {Diary of a Staff Officei , p. 47), “ that 
unfortunate day of ChlnhA,t jjuecipitated everything .... People had 
made no arrangements for provisioning themselves,” etc. 

History has dealt very tenderly with Henry Lawrence in this 
matter, because he was Henry Lawrence,—because his services had been 
invaluable and everybody loved him. 


APPENDIX J 

Lieutenant Havklock and the Victoria Cross 

It is well known that the r)fhcera of the G4th regiment were greatly 
irritated by Havelock’s having recommended his son for the Victoria 
Cross, on account of his having led the regiment in the final advance 
v-ihich won the battle of Cawnpore. Much ink has been wasted in 
discussing the subject by W'ritch’s who were ignorant of the essential 
facts. Mr. Archibald Forbes, who devotes ibur pages (171-5) of his 
short biography of Havelock to an elaborate^ examination of the case, 
finds Havelock guilty of a “serious error of’ judgment”; while Mr. 
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J. W. Sliorer, good-naturedly anxious to please everybody, tells a story 
{Memories of the Mutiny , voL i. pp. 212-43) of which the only defect is 
that it is purely apocryphal. Tiie facts were these. Major Stirling, 
'•who commanded the 64th, had clismounted early in the battle, and was 
on fcot when the order was given for the final advance. The 64th was 
the leading regiment. The lueu had to advance through high crops ; 
aftd their leader, not being mounted, h!!ft no influence on their advance. 
The regiment had not moved more than four hundred yards when 
Stirling wsis grazed on the left shoulder, and immediately went to the 
rear. Lieutenant Havelock asked the three senior officers of the 
regiment to Luke Stirling’s place. All three declined, saying that it. 
was not their duty to do so. Thereupon Havelock seeing that the men 
needed the example of a mounted officer, walked his horse at their head 
untU the enemy’s big gun was captured. Stirling then returned from 
the rear, and vented his anger upon Havelock for having taken his 
place. A narrative of these facts w’as published in the Broad Arrow 
of Feb. 24, 185)4, pp. 256-7. It has never been contradicted, 

and it is, I happefi to know, incontrovertible. 

As the writer in the Broad Arrow truly remarks, “ For the supreme 
effort from our tired soldiers some personal and visible example wa.s' 
essential .... The supremely critical situation demanded prompt and 
unconventional action.” • 

It is only fair to add that, altliough the men^ laughed at Stirling 
when heceturued from the rear, he beh.ived, as,Sir Henry Havelock- 
Allau has told me, with the greatest gallantry at Lucknow. Owing 
probably to the fierce sun, he was not himself in the battle of 
Cawnpore. • 


ATPENDIX K 

The Operations of the 25th of September, 1857 

General Innes says {Lucknow and Onde in the Mutiny, p. 219) that 
Havelock “gave his consent, thonj^h with reluctance,” to Outram’a 
proposal to advance by way of the Charbagh bridge, “ as he believed 
that all could go on by No. 4,”—that is to say, b^ the Trans-Gumti** 
route,—“ except perhaps the heaVy guns.* On the other hand, Marsh- 
man says {Memoirs of Sir ifenry Havelock, p. 409) that “ after a recon¬ 
naissance, made under the direction of Sir James Outram on the 24th, 
it was reported to be absolutely impossible to move even the light 
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field pieces across the country.” The discrepancy is materiaL Sir 
H. M. Havelock-Allan, whom« I asked for informftion, wrote to me 
in reply, “ I cannot say that either the statement of Marshtnan, which 
you quote, or that of General Innes is'" absolutely correct all through. 
IMy lather was always of opinion that No. 4, viz. the * Trans-GoomAee,’ 
route was the one that ought to be followed, but he desired bj take the 
heavy guns with us. On tTiil 24th Sept., a reconnaissance was 
made by Colonel Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala), who 
reported that the'’flooded state of the ground would not admit of the 
heavy guns going across country. ... I do not consider that my 
father had any option in the matter, as, though Sir James Outram had 
nominally resigned the command to my father, he still continued to 
give all the orders ; au<l I, as D.A.A.G., actually took the orders for 
the advance on the 25th down in writing from Sir James Outram’s 
dictation. . . . My father always continued in the belief that w'e 
ought to have gone by Route No. 4 ; and I think so now, even if we 
had left the heavy guns behind. Half the loss would have been 
avoided.” General Sir William Olpherts, who belie/'e.s that it would 
have been a mistake to adopt Route No. 4, tells me that he is neverthe¬ 
less absolutely certain that the horsed field-battery could have gone 
by that route. See also Maude and Sherer’s Memories of the MtUiny, 
vol. ii. pp. 307-11. 

Regarding the veiled question of the discussion which took place 
between Outram and Havelock as to whether the force shouldthalt for 
the night near the Chattar Manzil or push on at once through the streets 
to the Residency, General Tnnes says (p. 223) that Outram “urged a 
further halt (by which, as his written statement shows, he meant only a 
short halt), while seeing with Moorsom whether there was not really a 
practicable route through the Ghuttcn Munzil. But Havelock, as his 
official report states, thought he meant a halt/or the night, and to this he 
demurred.” Now “ short ” is a relative and vague term. Here is 
Outram’s written statement. Writing on the 2nd of January, 1858, 
to the Coramander-in-Chief, he says {General Orders, Despatches and 
Correspondence, —sprinted for private circulation only, 1860, p. 18), 
“ I proposed a halt of only a hours’ (luTaf;ion, in order to enable 
the rear-guard ... to come up,” etc. S^’rely a halt of “ a few hours’ 
duration,” beginning at dusk, is, for all practical purposes, a halt for 
the night. Outram himself certainly did not think that Havelock had 
misunderstood him ; for he rays (Jfe. p. 20) “I am sure that if he 
<‘Avere alive, he woiald at once assent to the correctness of what I have 
stated.” * ^ 

There can be no doubt that Havelock, although it would perhaps 
have been better if he had waited a few mjnutes longer for Moorsom’s 
return, was right in insisting upon an immediate advance ; and that 
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if he had yielded to Outram’s proposal to halt for “ a few hours,” the 
result would have# been disastrous. “•A.n officer of the beleaguered 
garrison” aSserted indeed {Ib. to. 20-22) that the enemy had “not 
been able to obtain possession*of ” the courts and gardens of the 
palwses, through which Outrarn desired to advance on the following 
morning to the Residency ; and that those courts and palaces, “ once 
occupied, could have been retained as^ng as was necessary.” But at 
dusk on the evening of the 25th the enemy were actually in those 
courts and palaces (Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, p. ^25,and personal 
information from General Innes). Is it not, I asked General Innes, 
reasonable to assume that if the proposed halt of “ a few hours” had. 
taken place, the enemy would have utilised the delay by orcupying the 
palaces in overwhelming strength 1 “ Certainly,” he replied ; “ and this 
was Havelock’s point.” Among the rebel leaders on the 25th was 
the notorious “ Trimmer,” Raja Mdn Singh. Speaking of what would 
have liappeiied if the British had halted for “ a few hours,” he said 
“ I would have destroyed them.” 


APPENDIX L 

Did John Lawrence bend the Moveable Column to Delhi 

UNDER TREBBURE FROM HIS^ MILITARY SECRETARY ? 

General Innes says (The Sepoy Eevolt, p. 139) that while the Moveable 
Column was still in the Punjab, “ Sir John was saying that he . . . 
could not spare and would not send another man to Delhi. Mr. 
Montgomery in vain urged him to send Nicholson’s column ; but after 
he had given up expostulating with him about it, Maepherson . . . 
continued pressing it . . . till at last Sir John . . . yielded to his 
importunity, and allowed Nicholson and his column to go forward to 
Delhi.” On the other hanc^ Mr. Bosworth Smith says (Life of Lord 
Lawrence, 6 th ed. vol. ii. p. 66) that after the departure from the 
Punjab of the reinforcements which*reached Delhi between the 26th 
of June and the 3rd of July (Fonest^s^Selections from State Papers, 
vbh i. p. 448), “ a demand came from General Reedrfor the Moveable^ 
Column itself. This demand Jolln Lawrtnee could hot grant as yet.... 
On the presence of the iSoveable Column in the Punjab at that 
moment depended, he knew well, not only the general protection of 
the country, but the overawing of some six or seven Poorbea regiments 
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which he had not yet found it advisable or i)Ossible to deprive of their 
arms. When once they had been disarmed he would send the 
Moveable Column ... to Delhi also.” General Innes also says (p. 
139) that Edwardes “ ceaselessly and vehemently urged ” Lawrence to 
send reinforcements to Delhi; but on the 30th of June Edwaides 
wrote to Lawrence (Bosworth Smith, vol. ii. p. 54), “You have indeed 
denuded the Punjab to an anxffius extent to help General Reed, an^ 
my earnest advice to you is to send not a man more.” See also 
Memorials of the Life and Letters of Major-Gerieral Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
vol. iL p. 21, and Punjab Mutiny Report, pp. 14-15, pars. 38-40. 
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The Assault oe' Delhi 

P. 372. “The fourth,*under Major Reid . . . Kdbul gate.” Accord¬ 
ing to the original plan of attack,* Reid was to enter the city by tlie 
Lahore gate : but he^ pointed out to Wilson that to do this would be 
impossible ; and the plan was accordingly modiiieil. See Forrest’s 
Selections, vol. i. pp. 373, 471 ; Kaye, vol. iii. p. COS, note; and 
Malleson, vol. ii. p. 28, note. i> 

P. 376. “ Jones fancying that . . . . orders to do so.” Kaye <vol. iii. 
p. 632) makes a statement identical ia substance with this, and which, 
so far as I know, has never been contradicted. An officer who served 
on the Headquarters Staff has informed me that a rcport'to the same 
effect was current in the British camp, but will not vouch for its 
• accuracy. Another officer, late of the 1st Bengal Fiisiliers, who served 
with the first column, has written to tell me that he himself, a brother 
officer, and a few men reached the Lahore bfistion, remained there a 
few minutes, and were then ordered to j^-turn. Possibly this is the 
incident to which Kaye refers. I ought to say that the officer himself 
believes that the order was judiciotis. He believes that, if it had not 
been given, he and his party might have been cut off from communica¬ 
tion with the KaSiirafr gate, and exposed to a destructive fire from the 
enemy, when the latter retiAned from the retreat which they had 
begun (p. 376), and occupied the liouses near the Lahore bastion. I 
venture fo differ from him. I believe th^, as he admits might have 
been the case, the mutineers, being Asiatics, would have been cowed 
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by the sudden seizure of the Lahtre bastion, anS, would not have dared 
to return from thg retreat which Ihey J;iad begun; and I believe that 
the fatal attack on the Lahore bastion would have been prevented. 
[When I wrote the original draft of the foregoing paragraph, I had not 
seen a statement by Colonel E. Greathed, who commanded the 8tli 
Queen's Regiment, which formed a part of Jones’s column. He says 
^at after the column reached the Kaibul gate, he “ went back ... to 
see that the gates and bastions were occupied.” “ After being absent 
about an hour,” he continues, “ I returned and found that Briga<lier 
Jones had gone on again, thinking he had stopped at the wrong gale. 
He was on the point of taking the liahore gate and bastion when he • 
found he had gone too far and came back again. This -vvas unlucky.” 
Memorials of Gen. Sir E. IT. Greathed^ K.G.B., 1885, p. 61, by Lieut.- 
Gen. A. C. Robertson, C.B.] . 

• P. 378. Attack on the Lahore bastion. Tire authority to whom 1 
have referred on p. 379, note, took part, I am nearly sure, in the 
attack on the Lahore bastion. But, according to a MS. Memo., rviitten 
in this year (1883) by an officer late of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, who 
also took part in the attack, the houses on the left of the lane were 
merely mud huts, and “ no fire was kept up from any i)oint in the 
lam^ but from the end of it, where the enemy had taken up positions 
in windows commanding its whole length.” ff the officer is right, 

“ the low houses on the left,” of wiiich I have sppken, must have stood 
apart fr^m and on the city side of the lane, and my statement (made 
on the authority of the writer in Blackwood) thilt “ the enemy’s sharp¬ 
shooters ” fired from “ behind the parapets of the bastions,” is incorrect. 
[My statement, that sharpshooters fired from houses on the city side 
of the lane, is confirmed by Lieut.-Co?. P. R, Innes, Hist of the 
Bengal European llcginient, 1886, p. 480.] 

The writer of the Memo, also says, “ it was generally reported that 
his (Nichol^n’s) own wisli^was to keep his troops in hand until the 
advance of the corresponding columns should draw off some of the 
enemy who were . . . barring his progress ; but it is uncertain whether . 
Nicholson received an order to advance, or whether, as -was generally ' 
reported, he yielded to the advice of an officer,” On the other hand, 
Malleson (vol. ii. p. 45)* says that Seymour Blanc (Nicholson’s brigade- 
major) and Major Jacob trAid to dissuade Nicholson from advancing, 
but that he persisted, notwithstanding their advice, in doing so. [Sir 
Seymour Blane, writing to me, contirms^this statement.] 

P. 381. “Wilson petulantly spoke . . . holding on.” In thi^ 
Fortnightly Review^ for April, 1C83, p. 544, Sir Ik Norman says : “It 
is alleged (by Mr, Boswortih Smith), that he (Wilson), then became so 
nervous ‘ as to propose to withdraw the guns, fall back on the camp, 
and wait for reinforcemenl^ there.’ I do not believe this story.” The 
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story is, notwithstanding, at least substantially true. I believe that 
any one will be convinced of jts truth who will refer to Kaye, vol. iii. 
pp. 617-18 and note, and to Malleson, vol, iii. pp. 55-7 and, note. But 
I possess additional MS. evidence whiih proves the truth of the story 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. On Sept. 14, Neville Chamberlain 
received a letter from Wilson, which he understood as implying that 
Wilson thought of withdrawing%*he troops from the city. Chamberlain 
answered the letter in such a way as to show that he understood it in 
this sense ; and Wilson never repudiated his conclusions. The purport 
of Chamberlain’s reply was, that Wilson had no alternative but to 
hold the town until the fall of the last man ; that the mutineers must 
have been greatly demoralised by the loss of defences which they had 
long held, and of many of their guns ; and that, if Wilson persevered, 
he would surely succeed. Baird Smith distinctly told Chamberlain 
that Wilson had thought about retiring. Moreover, it was commonly 
reported at the lime that Wilson had also consulted Major Brind, and 
that Brind had replied that God had favoured us thus far, and would 
not desert us. [See also Lord Roberts’s Forty-one Years in Indm, voL i. 
pp. 233-7, and Col. H. M. Vibart’s Bichard Baird SWif/i.] 

Sir H. Norman’s article contains an elaborate defence of Wilson. 
Independently of the remarks which I have already quoted, the 
substance of his defence amounts to this, that, in spite of wretched 
health, Wilson did lys best, and that, considering his circumstances, 
it is no wonder if he desponded. That he did his best has never been 
denied, but does not p'rove him to have been an able general. That 
he desponded is certainly not wonderful: but, as Baird Smith and 
others whose health was as bad as his did not despond, it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that he was less stout of heart than they. 

P. 381. “The debauch of Sept 16.” Sir H. Norman, in the 
article (p. 639) to which I have already referred, says: “compared 
even to our diminished strength, the nuniber who thus [by drinking) 
incapacitated themselves were a mere fraction.^' (The italics are mine.) 
Sir Henry, however, is speaking, as I understand, of September 14. 
I do not think that what 1 have stated in the text is an exaggeration ; 
for almost every one who has written about the siege has dwelt 
emphatically upon the drunkenness which pr&vailed ; and some speak 
of it as having extended to large number# of the troops. See Medley, 
p, 113 ; Seaton, voL ii. p. 220 ; Bourchier, pp. 69, 70 ; Cave-Browne, 
voL ii. pp. 186-7 ; History of the Siege of Delhdt by an Officer who 
^ served there, pi\ 263-6; flotton, p. 303; Major O. Anson’s With 
H.M. Qth Lamm dvring thejndian Mutiny 161-2 ; Col, A, R. D. 
Mackenzie’s Mutiny Memoirs^ p. 96, etc., und especially a letter from 
Wilson himself, quoted by Kaye, vol. iii. p, 621. 
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Hobson op Hob3)n’s Horse 

Those who may wish to test the fidelity of my portrait of Hodson, 
whose character has been the subject of so much controversy, are 
referred to my article on “ Hodson of Hodson’s Horse ” {National 
Review^ Aug. 1884, and Four Famous Soldiers^ 1889), to the 
Appendix to the sixth edition of Mr. Bosworth rimith’s Life of Lord 
Lawrence, to Mr. Hodson’s Vindiration in his Hodson of Hod son's Horse, 
amt finally to my “ Last Words on • Hodson of llodson’s Horse ” 
(English HisUmcal Review, Jan. 1892). That article was written 
with the purpose of proving that certain statements in my biography 
of Hodson, whicl^ had been challenged by Mr. George Hodson in the 
cheap edition of his Hodson of Hodson's Horse (1889), by Hodson’s 
brotlier-in-law, Dr. Luard, in the JDictiomtry of National Biography, 
vol. xxvii., and by writers in the Saturday Review (8 June, 1889) 
and Athenaium (31 Aug. and 21 Sept 1,889), were true. I reprint 
here so much of it as is necessarjP to prove the truth of what I have 
said on ,pp. 383-5 of this book. 


To begin with, I am obliged to'say that I regard the mere testi¬ 
mony of Hodson himself, on all matters connected with the charges 
that have been brought against him, as absolutely worthless. I make 
this statemcpit deliberately' because I can prove that he was several 
times guilty of falsehood. For instance, Mr. Hodson (p. xxiv.) tells us 
that his brother complained “ that he had not had the opportunity of 
producing his accounts ” for inspection by the court of inquiry before 
which he was summoned to appear ^at Peshawar in 1854. But 
General Reynell Taylbr^ testifies that he had the opportunity. 
General Crawford ChambeAain,® the sole surviving member of the 
court, writes: “ He had repeated opportunities, and he over and over 
again thanked the court for its latitude and attention! He once 
asked for and got fourteen days’ law to make up Jiis accounts, and^ 
when he produced his accounll current) Turner saw in five minutes 

I 

^ Life by E. Gambier Parry, p. 215. 

2 Now (1897) S 7 Crawford Chamberlain, G.C.I.E. 
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that items had hoen* wrongly deUted and credited to square up.” ^ 
General Godby, who was examined by the court, has also testified to 
the care with which it exanSined the accounts.^ ‘ Again^ writing on 
30 Sept. 1857 to General Wilson, Hftdson says : “To the best of my 
memory and belief, I have neither acted without orders, nor protected 
any one without permission.” ^ But, as 1 have already shown (Athen- 
seum, 21 Sept. 1889) and shal^j^how again in this paper, Sir Donald 
Stewart and the late Mr. C. B. Saunders both saw an unauthorised 
guarantee of safety, attested by Hodson's signature, which he had given 
to the Queen of Delhi before the royal family left the palace ; and it 
was afterwards discovered by Mr. Saunders'^ that he had given similar 
guarantees to some of the greatest criminals in Delhi. Another 
instance is related by General Crawford Chamberlain.® 

The Cliief Commissioner [he says] had called for a retuni of all men dis¬ 
charged from tho Guides, and the reasons thereof, since Ilodson assumed 
command. Ho propared it himself and despatched it. It was returned for 
tho Adjutant’s signature. lie refused to sign it as incon’cct, but ultimately 
dirl so. After Hodson’s explanations, the Court called up Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Turner. He pleaded entire irresponsibility ,%r paj)ers })repared 
under his commanding ofiicer's personal supervision, and declared that all he 
had to do was to obey his orders, to .sign all jiapers brought to liim for the 
purpose. Hodson denied this stjitcmont absolutely. Lieutenant Turner in¬ 
sisted on its truth, and, leisurely searching first in one trouser pocket, and 
then in another fruitltissly, tw,’ste(T his ponch-helt round, and, taking from 
it a note, handed it tp Colonel CraigJe. Hodson was uliligcd to admit the 
authciiticilv of the letter. 

Finally, tho court of inquiry record “ that from the commencement 
of their sittings some months ago, up to this day, Lieutenant Ilodson’s 
statements have abounded ip suliterfuge, and they cannot too strongly 
condemn the same.” . . 


Of all the questions connected with Hodson’s career tho mo.st com¬ 
plicated is that relating to the court of inquiry which investigated 
certain charges brought against him as commandant of the Guides. 
Tlie reasons which led the 06ramandcr-in-Chief to order this inquiry 
are fully described on pp. 188-9 of Four*Famous Soldiers, and are also 
notic.ed in a letter"^ written by, the sole surviving member of the 

Four Fammis Soldiers, p. 192, note. 

^ Manu-script mamorandum by General C. Cliamberlain. 

3 Hodson of IlodSbn’s Horse, xxxiii, t 

* Life of fprd Lavrrence (Sixth Edition), ii. 15(5. 'Diis Is the edition to which 
I shall refer throughout this paper. 

» lb, p. 613. « Ih. p. 515. ,, 


* lb. p. 611. 
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Court. After showing how Hodsbn made himself unpopular in the 
regiment, my account proceeds :— i. 

'll 

As time passed, the officers and many of the men who remained came to 
sus 2 )ect him of misappropriating public monies which passed through his 
hands. These suspicions were soon confirmed. An officer, returning after 
leave of absence, asked for his pay, which had fallen into arrear. Hodson 
coolly replied that he had spent it. Na+jirally indignant, the officer threat¬ 
ened to expose him unless he refunded the money within twenty-four hmu’s. 
Driveti to his wits’ ends, Hodson sent to Peshawar, and asked the banker of 
a native regiment to lend liim the retiuired amount.^ The banker refused to 
do so imless Hodson found a surety ; w'hereupon an officer called Bisharut 
Ali, bLdonging to the .same regiment, generously ottered to undertake the re- 
sponsibility. Tlius Hodson was saved from immediate exposure. At length, 
however, he received an order from the Punjab Govciuxueiit to furnish a 
return of all the men whom he had discharged from the regiment, and to 
state the reasons which had led him to discliarge them. He drew out the rc- 
quirfcd document in lii.s own liandwriting, forwarded it to the Government, and 
then left Maidan on leave. During his absence, the document wa-s sent back 
to tlic otticer who was temporalily commanding the regiment, with a request 
that the Adjutant’s signature should be affixed to it. The Adjutant refused 
to aflix his signature, on tlie ground that certain statements in the document 
were untruc.“ 'fhe result w'as that, towards the end of the year, Hodson "was 
summoned, by order of the Commandci-in-Chief, Zo appear before a Court of 
Enquiry at Mardan. ... A short time before the enquiry began, Hodson 
went to the (juarters of one of his .subalterns, and asked him in whose favour 
he intended to give evidence. The snbalten^rej)licd that he hoiied he should 
not be called upon to give evidence at all; but thatj if he were, he should 
simply give truthful answers to .such questions as might bo put to him, 
“Oh yesM” rejoined Hodson, “of course avo must .all tell the truth ; bnt 
there are difTcrent ways of doing it. At all events, if 1 find myself falling, I 
shall drag you with me ; so 1 give you warning.” ^ 

The heads of charge.s inquired into by the court were (1) misunder¬ 
standing between Lieutenant Hodson and Lieutenant Turner; (2j 
complaint of Nujjuf Ali, moonshee ; (3) complaint of Khalikdad Khan 
of foul language; (4) compbant of Khoorhaii Ali, jemadar, of abusive 
language; (5) claim of Azeem Ali for camel hire ; (6) claim of a 
Bunya, Sowars, etc. etc.; (7) confu.sioii in accounts and records."^ 

The court Avas coinpo.sed of officers of various regiments quite im- ^ 
connected Avith the (luides. General Crawford Chamberlain, the sole 
surviving member, has described his colleagues individually.'^ They 
were, as he testifies, “.specially selected so us to give Hodson an im- 

1 Stated on the authority of the officer himself. See also Z(A' n/ Lord Law¬ 
rence, ii. 517. » 

■ 2 Stated on the authority of a letter in my possession fcom the officer whoy^ 
asked the adjutant for his signature, i See alsc i a letter from Gen. Chamberlain, 
published in Life of Lord lAiwrmce, ii. 513. 

® Stated on the authority of the .subaltern himself. 

* Paper received by Mr. Bo.s>vorth Smith from the Government of India {Life 
of Lord Lawrence, ii. 612, note;. ® Ih. p. 512. 

2 Q 
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partial and patient hearing.” “ I can answer for it,” he continues, 
“ that no officer was ever subject to a less biassed or prejudiced court 
than he was, for he came before it with the fullest sympathy of all 
of us, and received every consideration throughout, even friendly 
advice when essential to him.” And, in a letter to me, he writes: 
“ When the court of inquiry was ordered, and my name published os 
junior member, both Hodson anS’ his wife rode up to my house to olffcr 
their perfect satisfaction at my nomination. 

The court sett for several weeks, minutely investigated Hodson’s 
account-books, and cross-examined a number of witnesses. After sending 
in its report of the proceedings, it was ordered by the Government of 
India to record a verdict upon each heading of the iiuiuir)'.^ The 
verdict was unfavourable to Hodson ; and Lord Dalhousie, in a minute 
dated 15 Sept. 1855, exi)ressed his full concurrence in the 

previous month Major Tteynell Taylor, who had succeeded Hodson in 
the command of the Guides, had been ordered, as he himself says, “ to 
e.\amine and report upon the state of the regimental accounts.” In 
this examination he was assisted by Hodson himsotf, and by no one 
else ; ^ and the conclusirn at which he arrived was that the accounts 
showed “numerous irregularities, but no actual improprieties in the 
management.” ^ 

^fr. Hodson’s contention cs that his brother “ apriealed against the 
verdict of the court inquiry on the ground that it had been given 
on ex parte evidence, end that he had not had the opportunity of pro¬ 
ducing his accounts ” ; that Ileynell Taylor, “ after a patient and 
minute investigation, drew up a report completely vindicating 
Lieutenant Hodson on all the charges” ; and that Taylor’s report was 
adopted by the Government of India (ap 2 )arently in 1858) as satis¬ 
factory.^ He also tells us, on the authority of the Rev. C. Sloggett, 
that Colonel Keith Young, who Iiad been one of the members of the 
court of inquiry, after reading a statement which Hodson* “ had drawn 

^ Life of Ijjrd Lmvrence, ii. 512-14. * fh. pp. ,515-16. 

® He was iiomiiully assisted by Lieutenant (now Majoi-General) Godby also, 
but only nominally, as tbe following extract from a manuscript menioraudum by 
General Chamberlain proves;—Question (by Gen. Ckamberlain).—“Did you see 
the result of such inquiries?” Answer (by Qjiu. Godby).—“As the C. 0. was 
satisfied, 1 did not look into it much, but 1 saw Taylor’s remarks ; and, as be as 
C. O. was satisfied, I agreed.” Q.—“Didyou see tbe accounts when cleared up?” 
A.—“No. That is, I did not examine them, but 1 saw them.” In another idace 
General Godby writes : “ After if* was over, Taylor said he was satisfied, and askefd 
^ me what I thought.^' JIow, I, although there, did not look into the accounts my¬ 
self, and, as Taylor was satisfied fes C. 0., x agreed, looking upon it as a part of 
the overhaul of regimental accounts by one ofricer‘'making overcharge to another.” 

* Life of L&rd Lavjrerice^ ii. 517 (Letter from Rcyncll Taylor); Life of Reyndl 
Taylor, p. 217. • 

® Hodson of Hodson's Horse, pp. xxiv., xxvi. 
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up, embodying Major Taylor’s report,” was “niucli impressed by it,” 
and “ became one Hodson’s warmest friends.” ^ Finally be adduces 
the testimoliy of the late Lord Napier of Magdala. I quote the 
passages that appear to strengthen Hodsou’s case, A letter dated 
Mar«h 1856 contains these w'ords; “On reading a copy of the jiro- 
ceedings (of the court) I perceived at once that the whole case lay in 
tlfb correctness of his regimental acccJRnts,” and “ the result of Major 
Taylor’s laborious and patient investigation of Lieutenant Ilodson’s 
regimental accounts has fully justified, but has not at*all added to, the 
confidence that I have throughout maintained in the honour and 
uprightness of his conduct.” Iii a second letter (undated) Lord Napier 
says; “When it is remembered that on his being suspended, notice 
Avas given to every complainant to come forward against him, any one 
who^ knows the material contained in the (Guides knows that there 
Avere men who might have had enmity to gratify, or hope of positive 
advantage in bringing accusations before the court of inquiry.” And, 
in a letter dateil 2 July 1889, lie attempts to sliow tb.at the money 
which Jlodson tooli from the regimental chest of the Guides was taken 
solely to defray the cost of a fortified cantonment Avhich he was 
building at Hoti Mardun: “ Ilodson informed me that he advanced 
money from the regimental chest. There was difficulty and delay in 
getting the money from the civil department, and the pay of the 
Guides became overdue, there being no money m*tbe regimental chest. 
Those hontile to your brother immediately assumed a defalcation.” ^ 
Now Mr. Ilodson’s version of the facts, which 1 have given in his 
own words, contains at least tAvo very gross misstatements,—misstate¬ 
ments which he persists in making, oi*else,with unpardonable careless¬ 
ness alloAVs to remain uncori’ected, although since 1883, when they 
Avere first made, they have been •flatly contradicted by the testimony 
of Reynell Taylor himself^- His way of putting the case would 
create the inll>ression that his brother formally appealed against the 
finding of the court of inquiry : that Taylor Avas directed to revise that 
finding; and that he reversed it by a favourable verdict of his own. 
But this impression would be absolutely erroneous. First of all, 
Hixlson did not appeal agjLiiist the verdist of the court. One proof of 
this is that that verdict was ^lot made public until 15 Sept. 1855,^ 
and that Taylor had begun his inquiry, or had undertaken it, in the 
preceding month.^ Wliat Hodsoii ifid was to assert that he could 
“ render account of the regimental cheat i# government Avould arrange 
for its heai'ing ” ; ® and, accordirig to his own accgutit, he had been 

* Ilodson of Hodson's Ilorse.,^\}. xxvi.-xxvii. • 

® Ih. pp. 126, Ixiv.-lxvi. 

® Life of Lord Ltivrrcucc, ii. |lf). ■* Ilodson of Hodson’s Horse, pp. 128-9. 

'* Life of Reynell Taylor, p. 215. 
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doing this for months before August*1855,—that is to say for months 
before the verdict of the court was made known.^«. Moreover, to any 
one who knows anything of affairs the notion that a subordinate 
government,—the government of the*Punjab,—would direct a single 
regimental officer to revise the finding of a court of inquiry already 
endorsed by a supreme government, is simply ludicrous. If Mr. 
Hodson disputes this, Taylor’s rilv’n words shall refute him. Not only 
was Taylor necessarily ignorant of the (then unpublished) verdict of 
the court: he had not even seen the court’s proceedings. In a letter 
to Mr. Bosworth Smith^ he speaks of “a voluntary committee” of 
himself, Lieutenant Godby, and llodson.^ “ I did not,” he writes, 
“ see or go through the evidence laid before the court of inquiry. I 
did not, to the best of my i-ccollection, see the court’s report ... I 
had no 'power to revise any jimliny of theirs. I was merely ordered to 
examine and report on the .state of the regimental accounts.” Yet 
Mr. Hodson speaks of Taylor’s report as “ completely vindicating 
Lieutenant Hodson on all the charges” ! He will not believe his own 
witness. He entirely ignores, or rather he iniplici1|Jy denies, the fact 
which the foregoing exl^ract clearly proves, that Taylor’s inquiry hid 
nothing to do with anything except accountSj^ and left the adverse verdict 
of the court on the remaining counts completely intact. 

The issue then is fiari’owciil hj this : \\’as Taylor’s fiivourablc verdi^ 
regarding the accounts justified by*the facts? Now it was absolutely 
impossible for Taylor^or for any one else to come to any saii3fg,ctory 
concliision about the accounts by examining the account-books alone. 
For part of the evidence that had been recorded before the court 
related to the accounts; and of this evidence Taylor, on his own 
showing, saw nothing. There was, for instance, as I shall presently 
show, a fahse entry in one of the accoynt-books, relating to a pecuniary 
claim which had been established against Hodson before the court. 
I shall also show that, if Hodson was able to make Tsmylor believe 
that “ there were no actual improprieties in the management ” of his 

^ See Uotlsm of Tlodson’s Horse, p. 129. 

® Life of Lord Luvrrence, ii. 517. 

® “I understood,” witesGeneral Godby, who hclj temporary command of the 
Guides before Taylor succeeded to the post of ^ommandant, “ I understood that 
Taylor, in taking command, tliought it hi.s duty to make himself acquainted with 
everything connected with the rcgim 4 ',nt, and amongst other thing.s with the 
accounts, which was only what is expected from every one succec<iing to a com¬ 
mand. Whether he first got the»sanction (thi.s is not the same as an order) of the 
f Punjab govemmentwir not, I don’t know ; but he got fIod.son to come to M urdan 
with his accounts, and*prompted IVy the noble idea of doing his utmost to exculpate 
Hodson, he set, to work, as I thought, for his owif satisfaction as commanding the 
regiment.” '' 

^ See also an extract from a letter of General Taylor to Mr. Bosworth Smith 
(Life of Lord Lavrrence, ii. 611, note). 
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accounts, it was partly because he had privately borrowed large sums 
to make up the deficiency in the 'regimantal treasure chest which his 
own malvefsation had caused. In a word, although, as Taylor has 
told us, he had nothing to do wfth. any of the charges brought before 
the .court, the question of the correctness of the accounts was in¬ 
extricably bound up with the evidence relating to the pecuniary 
clmims that had been established agailRt Hudson ; and of that evidence 
Taylor says that he know nothing. 

First of all, it is important to state what the fimttng of the court 
on this matter really was. It did not commit itself, in so many words, 
to the judgement that Hodson was guilty of fraud. “ The court,” ^ 
writes General Chamberlain to me, “ was very guarded in its language.” 
“ I don’t suppose,” writes the same authority, “ that Lord D. nor Sir 
J. L. did actually consider ‘ peculation ’ proved direct and absolute,— 
but next door to it.” The court stated that the system for which 
Hodson was responsible was “ calculated to screen peculation and frau<l 
and it stated that, from the commencement of its sittings, his state¬ 
ments had “ abounded in subterfuge,” which it “ could not too strongly 
condemn.” ^ , 

But, although the court expressed itself so guardedly, there still 
remains evidence of an instance in which it was proved that Hodson 
had defrauded one of his native ofiicers., “Ambngst the many com¬ 
plaints,” writes General Chamberlftin,^ “ there was one by a dulfadar 
of the G*iides to the effect that he had not received payment for a 
horse upon the terms agreed. I do not remember whether thei^ had 
been a change of horses between Hodson and the dulfadar, but anyhow 
tliere was a monetary transaction, ant^when the account-book came to 
be examined, it was found that the item had been tampered with. 
Now R, Taylor may have seen piany erasures and alterations in the 
account-books, and this item amongst them, but unless he had knowledge 
of attendant mrcumstanccsj he knew little. . . . Hodson^s explanation was 
unsatisfactory, and the court considered the claim established.” There 
were various other claims against him, which, in order to prevent their 
being investigated by the court, he settled by privately borrowing 
money.® “ When they came up for hearing,” says General Chamberlain 
in another letter, “a verdict was entered, ‘Settled out of court.’” It 
is needless to say that Hobson would not have borrowed money 
privately to satisfy claims if he had spent the money that would have 

otherwise gone to satisfy them on the pui}lic service. Then there is 

« 

• 

^ Lord Dalhonsie’s Minute of 16 Sept. \%^^{Life of Ldird Ixmrencey ii. 615). 

2 Four Fammts Soldier.'s, p. 192, note. , 

® Letter to me from General ChamLorlain, and lA/e of Lor(i*i>aiorence, ii. 517. 
“They were all,” writes Genui^l Chaml3erlaiii, ''’offi.cud claims, wliich ought to 
have been settled up by drawing the money from the regimental chest.” 
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General Chamberlain’s statement that, after he had been allowed a 
fortnight’s grace to make up hia accounts, a cursory,examination showed 
that “ items had been wrongly debited and credited to ^ square up.” , 
Moreover, it has since been conclusively proved that he was guilty of 
another act of malversation which did not come under the notice of 
the court at all. I have already related that, some time before Hodson 
was summoned to appear before?'the court of inquiry, one of his sub¬ 
alterns, returning to Alai’ddn after leave of absence, asked him for his 
pay ; that Hodson replied that he liad spent it; and that the subaltern 
threatened to expose him unless he refunded the money within twenty- 
four hours. I repeat that my authority for this statement is the 
subaltern himself, now Major-General C. .1. Godby.^ I have also 
related that, on being threatened with exposure, Hodson sent to 
Peshawar, and obtuim'd the money (£400 or £500) through the 
generous intervention of one llisharut Ali, from the banker of a native 
regiment. My authorities for this statement are Major-General Godby 
and General 0. Chamberlain, who at that time commanded the native 
regiment in question, and to whom the applicatioi^ for the loan was 
made. He sanctioned ^the loan in order to oblige Hodson: biit not 
until 1883, —when he learned tlie truth from General Godby,—had 
he any idea what it was for.^ So far the facta are indisputable ; and 
Mr. Hodson has not vlispute^l them. Indeed it is significant that he 
has never attempted io defend his brother from this charge at all. But 
he may conceivably suggest that Hodson had spent Godbj^’s pay on 
public requirements ! Unfortunately this suggestion would be inad¬ 
missible ; for otherwise what should H.nlson have had to fear from 
exposure ? As General Chamberlain writes, “ If legitimately spent for 
other recoverable items, why was a loan asked for ? ” But more than 
this. The money was lent to lIodsQji privately^ and stood against him 
as a private ttccouwt when Taylor was investigating the Guides’ accounts.^ 
Yet, to quote General Chamberlain, “he*'paid the amoucit to Godby 
as being balance of his pay and of his monies lying in the chest to liia 
^ credit.” “ Did Hodson,” says the same authority, “ ever tell Taylor 
that ho had smuggled the sum of 5000 rupees into the Treasury ? 
And if so, or if noty how coqld his accounts be right when he had 
5000 rupees more than he ought to have^ad*? ” Or, as Mr. Bosworth 
Smith pertinently asks, 

•r 

What avails it to say that the regimental chest contained at that time 
what it ouglit, and that the aefcounts submitted to Taylor wore correot, when 

^ Hee also Life of Tjyrd Lawrenes, ii, .^17. * 

^ I^ettor to n'5 from General Chamberlain, and JAfe. of Lord fMiormce, ii. 613. 

“ Iiotter to me from General C. Cliamb(‘rlai^(, and his printed letter to Mr. 
Bosworth Smith {Life of Jjord jMwrence, ii. 613). ^ Ih. ii. 517. 
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it is admitted that Hodson htd becnlrlriven to bon^w large sums, right and 
left, to make up the deficiencies ? It a banker who is hard pressed appropriates 
the securities committed to him, on the chaHce of some day being able to make 
them good, Cvery one knows wdiat to call him. 

Another fact, which has never been made public, is very signi¬ 
ficant. One day, while the court was at luncli, General (then Major) 
(^hainberlain found Hodson talking ^ one of his accusers, and remon¬ 
strated with him for doing so. The man complained that Hodson 
had been trying to intimidate him ; and he was accordingly placed 
under protection by the court.^ 

I have proved that Hodson committed an act of malver.sation, that 
a pecuniary claim against him was established in spite of his denial; 
and that he was obliged to borrow money to settle various other claims, 
and thus prevent their coming under the notice of the court. I have 
alsa proved that, by l)orrowing this money, he convicted himself of 
further malversation. It follows that the report of Reynell Taylor, 
who knew nothing of these things, cannot be regarded as an exculpa¬ 
tion of Hudson, lint setting ^aside these proofs, let luc ask any un¬ 
biassed reader tllis question. Which is more likely to have been 
correct—the unanimous verdict of an ira]iarthil court, based upon the 
cross-examination of witnesses and the investigation of documents, and 
endorsed by the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Johij Lawrence, and Lord 
Dalliousie, or the verdict of an ii^dividdal Avho, by his own showing, 
n^ver saw the evidence laid before the court, who e^fainiiied no witnesses,- 
and was*assisted in his iiujuiry by the defendant ? Surely it is more 
probable that of the two the court was right. 

I have said enough to ])r()ve my case: but I had better perhaps 
leave none of Mr. Ilodson’s picas uftanswered. Again and again he 
tells ns that Lord Napier considered l^aylor’s report as a triumphant 
exculpation of Hodson. Well,* I have proved that, for reasons of 
which Lord Napier could not have been aware, Tayl(>i'’3 report 
cannot, even on the question of accounts, be considered as an 
exculpation of Hodson ; and I shall presently prove that a still higher 
authority than Ijf)rd Napier was dissatisfied with it. How then are • 
we to account for Lord Napier’s having been deceived ? Setting aside 
the fact, well known t<J^all his survivihg comrades^ that Lord Napier 
was a inan who believed ivf a friend, once made, through thick and 
thin, the explanation is simply thal^he did not know all the circiim- 

1 Manuscript memorandum and letter fromjGeneral C. Cliamberlain. General 
Godby stated last year (1890) that he remembered General Chamberlain’s having 
mentioned this episode to him at the time ; |pd it was, ^f*cour3e, chronicled iiF 
the record of the court’s procejdiugs. 

2 “No witnesses were called, that I ever remember,” wj^t^General Godby, 

‘ ‘ except occasionally a mooushee, or native accountant, to explain or compare 
papers.” • 
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stances of the case. ‘iVhat right l(ave yo'ii, I may he asked, to say 
this ? Has not Lord Napier written, “ On reading a copy of the pro¬ 
ceedings, I perceived at once that the whole case !ay in the correct¬ 
ness of Ilia regimental accounts ” ? Ye<\ Ilodson, as General Chamber- 
lain has told me, made a copy of the proceedings. IBiit it is difficult 
to believe that, if he had shown the whole to Napier, Napier would 
have committed himself to the 4 .'«toun(ling assertion that “ the whobj 
case lay in the correctness of his regimental accounts.” Did Ilodson 
show him the ito^i, which he had tampered with, relating to the ex¬ 
change of horses with a duffadar of the regiment ? Did he tell liini 
that he had tried to intimidate one of his subalterns before, and one 
of his accusers during, the inquiry ? Did he reveal the “ subter¬ 
fuges” in which his own “statements had abounded ” ? But, assuming 
that Tjord Napier dul see the whole of the court’s proceedings, what 
then? The conclusion is simply that he was not an impartial judge. 
The opinion of a private individual who disputes the summing up of 
a judge and the verdict of a jury does not generally carry much 
weight Why then should Lord Napier’s belief in his friend’s inno¬ 
cence set aside the deliberate judgement of the court, o^ the Oommander- 
in-Ghief, of the Government of the Punjab, and of tlie Government oi 
India 1 Again, wbat of those matters which did not come under the 
notice of the court ? ,Did Hodsf)n: allow Napier to know that he had 
been obliged to borrow largely in oeder to settle various claims, for 
fear tliey should come before the court? Did he allow him ^o know 
that h? had been obliged to borrow .£400 or .£600 in order to refund 
Godby bis pay, which he had spent ? 

In a passage which I have extracted from one of his letters Lord 
Napier says that “on his (Hodson’s) being suspended,notice was given 
to every complainant to come forward against him,” etc. By whom ? 
And on what authority dties Lord Napier make this statement ? On 
what authority,—except that of Hodson himself ? Assure/Jly no such 
notice was given by the court “ I do not remember it,” writes General 
Chamberlain to me, “and was staggered when I first read Lord 
Napier’s letter.” Nor by Lieutenant Godby, w'ho, on Hodson’s being 

suspended, took temporary command of the Guides. 

« 

As commanding the Guidos at the time ^le writes], I was not aware of 
any notice having been given to complainants to come forwaad against 
H^son. Certainly none was sent .from the Regimental Office. But it’s 
more than probable that the party whose accusations were the subject of 
enquiry had invited the discharged men who liad claims for arrears of i)ay to 
«jome forward and lAy their demands before the Court; but of tins I had no 
knowledge. ‘ * • 

Certainly'tliSoi'e was no reason why those discharged men should 
not come forw'ard and claim their due. k have shown that Ilodson 
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tacitly admitted the justice of v^^ous claims fy borrowing money to 
satisfy them, and |hu3 keep thciii out 0$ court. Let it be remembered 
also that •every plaint that was laid before the court was rigidly 
scrutinised, Yet General Chdlnberlain writes to me, “ I do not re- 
me^nber one single plaint being disproved ” And, he asks, why should 
men have accused Hodson falsely, when they knew that if detected 
they would Ihj punished, and that he cleared himself and returned 
to power stronger than ever, they would have to pay for their sins ” ? 
Did Lord hTapicr mean that the court could not disoern between false 
accusations and true ? His plea is simply unmeaning unless it means 
that not the court only, but also Sir John Lawrence, the Commander- 
iii-Chief, and Lord D.ilhousie w'^ere cither incompetent or unjust! 

Lord Napier’s other statement that “ Hodsoi. informed me that he 
advanced money from the regimental chest,” to defray the expenses of 
burlding the fortified cantonment ,at Hoti Mardan, is equally unavail¬ 
ing. “ I believe,” writes General Cliamberlain, “ advances were made 
for the public works at Murdan : but had Hodson been able to show 
what had been so spent, the court could have accepted his accounts. 
This he could nol do.” Even if he had been able to do so, the proof 
which I have given of his having committed malversation would 
remain unshaken. 

Again, Mr. Hodson tells us that the^Governcient of India adopted 
Tayloi*’a report as satisfactory. Perhaps: but,the following extract 
from a Jetter, written by General Sir 11. Daly, K.C.B., tells a different 
tale:— * • 

I was appointed to tho Guides on or about 7 May 1857. A few days after 
I liad been in command, I received a fil| of papers (Reyncll Taylor’s report), 
witli a minute from Lord Canning exprossin’g dissatisfaction, and directing 
explanations on many points of Taylor’s writing. This was sent to me by 
the Brigadier (Sir N. Chamberlainy under the authority of Sir John Lawrence. 
The papers I never read, but within an hour of their receipt wrote to Sir N. 
Chainherlaii# and Sir John iTawrenee, stating my inability to do what was 
required. I took tho file with me to Delhi, placing it in the seci-et diawer of 
a small desk, known only to the Adjutant and myself. After I was w'ouudcd 
at Delhi, the command of the Guides fell temporarily to Hodson. On the* 
day of the storm, 14 September, I resumed command. After the fall of 
Dellii I was called upon t^ restore the fil(^; tho desk was searched ; the file 
was missing. Hodson was asked ; ho replied that he knew nothing of the 
records during his tenure at lAlhi. A few months elapsed, and tho siege of 
Lucknow w'ns in hand. I w'as with Sir W. Mansfield and Hodson, and in 
command of tho Hor.se. He was brought in mortally wounded to Banks’s 
House, where I was, and ho died that night* I was at once asked by Sir W. 
•Mansfield to take command of Hodson’s Horse. I stipuUtcd for freedom in 
connection with Hod.son’s affairs *pd his “gommissiomof adjustment.” Thi* 
was accepted by the Commai*der-in-Chief, and I took command ; but on the 
day I did so, remembering the missing file from the dcsfc^?!?i Delhi, and liav- 
ing strong grounds for thinking Hodson know, I went t^an indejtendent 
friend, whoso tent was near,%nd begged him to come with me to Hodson’s 
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tent before the assembliifg of the “comitiisaiou 'of adjustment.'’ Jn ffalson’s 
truvh the file was fmind. I forwarded this to the Govei-nment officer, still 
living, through whom I received "it, dcsciihiug the discovery, and sug^.sted 
that Sir J. liswrence’s sanction be asked to leave the matter in Silence. Sir 
J. Lawrence acceded to this suggestion, anh so tho matter remained till 1860, 
when, stung by the remarks in Ilodson’s reminiscences, Sir John spoke to me 
about publishing the statement I have now made, the particulars of which 
are known to several still living.^ 

Now observe what Lord Napier says; “ If Sir Henry Daly’s 
memory is accuralte, and your brother at the time he was asked tho 
question denied all knowledge of these papers, 1 firmly believe that 
he spoke the truth, and that had he lived he could have explained 
satisfactorily how they came into his possession.” ^ Lord Napier was 
indeed a shuinch friend ! 

To refute Mr. Ilodson is also to refute Dr. Luard, who appeals to 
Mr. Hudson’s book as his authority. Speaking of the court of inquiry, 
Dr. Luard says ; “ Against their decision he appealed, and a second 
inquiry was ordered, and entrusted to Major Reynell Taylor, who re¬ 
ported on 13 Feb. 1856. This report fully cleared him of tlie impu¬ 
tations cast upon him. «... But the second report was not com¬ 
municated to the commandcr-in-chief, was laid quietly aside in some 
office, and no more notice taken of it.” ^ These few w'ords contain no 
less than three grave errors. ‘First, ^as I have already proved, Ilodson 
never appealed against? the verdict of the court of inquiry. Secondly, 
Taylor’s report only touched one of “ the imputations cast upoh him,” 
and dih not succeed in clearing him of that. Thirdly, it is not true 
that “ no more notice was taken of ” Taylor’s report. On the contrary, 
that report, a.s I have shown ,on the evidence of Sir Henry Daly, was 
road by Lord Canning; he wrote a minute expressing dissatisfaction 
with it; and both minute and report ivere abstracted by Ilodson from 
Daly’s desk, and found in Hodson’s truyk after his death. (See 
extract, already quoted, from Sir Henry Daly’s letter to Mr. Bos worth 
Smith.) 

• To sum up. It is proved that Ilodson committed malversation ; 
that he committed what was virtually a fraud upon one of his native 
officers ; that he was driven to borrow moiiiiy in order to satisfy 
various claims and thus prevent their coiui«^ig under the notice of the 
court of inquiry ; that the opinion of the court was “ unfavourable to 
him in every way ” ; that their verdict, confirmed by the Comnmnder- 
in-Chief, by the Government‘of the Punjab, and by the Government 
India, was nevelf appealed j^gainst, and never reversed ; that they 

I 

‘ ^ Life of Lord Lawtence^ ii. 624. 

' ^ Ilodson of Jlodson’s Horse, p]i, Ixvi.-lxvii. 

2 Dictionary of Halimial BiograjSny, xxvii. 76. 
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found that the systera of *accoinii^ for which flodson waa reaponsible 
was “ calculated jto screen pectllation,and fraiid” ; that the accounts 
which Hodson could not, although he was fillowed all the time that 
he asked for, explain to the cturt, ho did (jxplain to the satisfaction of 
Kgynell Taylor ; but that Ileynell Taylor’s report did not satisfy Lord 
Canning; finally, that, as Ileynell Taylor examined no witnesses, 
*never saw any record of the court’^proceedings, and knew nothing of 
the circumstances regarding at least two important points, his report, 
whatever may have been its value in other respacts, fails to clear 
Hodson of Ji si ion curable conducl. 


III. 

• I now come to the notorious case of Bisharnt Ali. The story, 
based upon information supplied to me by General Crawford Chamber- 
lain, who learned the facta direct from eye-witnesses, is told in detail 
on pp. 203-5 of my Four Fiimous Soldiers. I reproduce it here. 

During the earlier days of the siege, it chanced that a native, named 
Shahaboodeen, came to llodson’a tent, and intonned him tliat one Bisharut 
Ali, an ollicer of the 1st Punjab Irregular Cavalry, had mutinied, and was 
living at hia villagcf, within a few miles of Delhi. The man added that 
Hishanit All’s relatives were mutineers, godson af once recognised the name. 
Bisharut Ali was the same man wh(f, some years before at Pcshawiir, Avhen he 
had beyi in sore distress, liad stood his security to enable him to borrow a 
sum of riioney from the banker of the Ist Irregular Cavalry. Shahaboodeen, 
too, had known Jiisharut Ali before. lie had formerly been a trooper in the 
regiment to which Bisharut Ali belonged, but had been di-sinissed from the 
service for an assault on one of Ids e^uade.s ; and his conviction had been 
founded, mainly, on evidence furnished by*Bisharut Ali. lie was a man of 
infamous character ; and it was to revenge himself on Bisharut Ali for having 
borne witness against him that h« now turned informer. The story which he 
told to Hodson was a deliberate invention. As a matter of fact, Bisharut 
Ali was a brave and lionoufahle man ; ho had been sent by his comiminding 
officer, Major Crawford Chaiuhorlain, to hia village, on sick leave ; and some 
of his relations, who w'ere represented by Shahaboodeeu as mutineers, had 
never, for a single hour, been in the Covernraent employ. But Ilod.sou wa» 
in no mood to ask himself whether the unsupported statement of an c.x-connet 
deserved to be regarded as evidence. .,. . Taking with him a fow'of his 
horsemen, ho rode off to the village ; sought out Bisharut Ali’s house ; and, 
after a fierce struggle with the inmates, in which much blood was shed on 
both aides, established his footing within. Eeturning to hia camp, whither 
Bisharut Ali had gone, he met him, and charged him Avith being a mutineer. 
Bisharut Ali indignantly denied the charge, and demanded that he should 
be taken to the British camp at Delhi, and there fornjally tried. Common 
justice required that Hodson ^onld grantfthc request Audit might, surely, 
have been expected that % motive more poiverful than the sense of jiwtice 
would impel him to give every chance of proving his •Mwiofconce to the man 
who had helped him in his hour of need. But the desire to‘*ftcstioy a supposed 
rebel was uppermost in hi^licart; and justice and gratitude, if they pleaded 
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at all, pleaded in vain. A hasty trial '/fas held'; and Bisharut Alt was de¬ 
clared guilty. Baising his carbine to his shoulder, Hodaou deliberately 
aimed at his benefactor, and fired. '* The shot did not kill ‘Bisharu^ Ali; and, 
looking Hodson full in the face, he shouted, “ Had I suspected such treachery, 
I would have fought it out instead of bcin^ shot like a dog. ” The troopers 
fired, at Hodson’s command. Bisharut Ali was slain ; his nephew, a chil^ of 
twelve years, was slain, clinging to the knees of another uncle ; his innocent 
relatives were slain ; and Hodson, h^ing taken passession of his horses, his 
ponies, and some of his |)crsonal property, rode oil' to another village, to hunt: 
down more mutineers. 

Mr. Hodson pleads, in reply (pp. lxvii.-lxviii.), that, as General 
Chamberlain’s information “must have come from natives, and pre¬ 
sumably friends of the rebels, it may be considered as carrying about 
as much weight as the accounts of^ Mr. Balfour’s ‘ atrocities,’ to which 
we are all accustomed, gathered from eye-witnesses on the spot where 
evictions have taken place, by sympatliisiug visitors.” Observe that, 
by using the word “rebels,” Mr. Hodson begs the whole question. 
He goes on to say that “ it is impossible that General Chamberlain 
can know what evidence Hodson had the man’s guilt,” and that 
“ no one at the time doubted Bisharut Ali’s guilt.”* Major-General 
Mitford, Hodson’s stepsoh, adds that Ressaldar Ilookum Singh, of 
Hodson’s Horse, told him “ that he was present with the detachment 
when Bisharut Ali was executed, and that he and all those with him 
were thoroughly satisfied that Bisharnt Ali was a rebel and thoroughly 
deserved death.” Furthermore, Major-General Mitford tells us ^ that 
one Ressaldar Zari Sing5i has stated “that he li\ed in the same village 
as Bisharut Ali and was there when the man was sliot. Zari Singh 
was only a boy at the time, but distinctly recollects the circumstances, 
and has often heard them discussed since ; but neither then nor sub¬ 
sequently did he hear any doubt ca.st on the justice of the punish¬ 
ment. Every one was convinced that "Bisharut Ali was a rebel and a 
fomenter of rebellion.” f 

I shall presently show tliat the testimony adduced by Major- 
General Mitford is absolutely worthless. Meanwhile I have to deal 
with Mr. Hodson. Nearly seven years ago, when Mr. Hodson first 
disputed the truth of the story of Bisharut Ali, General Crawford 
Chamberlain offered, through tlic columns of tlSe Daily News (11) Jan. 
1884), to furnish him with full details : bulMr. Hodson did not accept 
this offer! General Chamberlain .shall now speak for himself. I 
quote from a memoir dated 19 Feb. 1884. After relating how he 
first heard, at Mooltan in of Bisharut Ali’a execution, how 

^launch Bisharut’s regiment ha<l> proved/luring the most trying months 
of the Mutiny, and how he told the new of his execution to his 
brother-in-law Rftfkut Ali, General Chamberlain proceeds :— 

^ AtheTiceum,, 31 Aug. 1^89. 
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His—Burkut Ali's—firSt rcmdlk, after hearing of his brotlier-iii-law’s 
death, was, ‘‘You will see that i£ is Shahaboodeen and Hodson Sahib who 
have done this. Hodson Sahib has done it to wipe out his debt,^ and my 
relatives ahd friends are those who have suffered. But, whatever calamity 
has befallen them, I will be faifliful to you and to the State, come what 
ma^.” 

General Chamberlain then relates how he tried in vain to obtain 
from the Government of the PuiijSb an account of the circumstances 
of Bisharut Ali’s execution. 

• 

The first jiioco of information was gathered late in the year (1857) from an 
officer passing through Llooltan on his way to England. He told me that 
the European officers knew nothing about Bisharut Ali, but Hodson had said . 
he knew all about him, and that he was a rebel ; so he was shot.. ... In 
the following November I took leave to visit Delhi, tJien a centre of interest. 
Accompanied by Burkut Ali, I purposely took the route through Hurreeana, 
in^rder to visit Khuvkhonda (Bisharut Ali’s village), being anxious to gather 
there on the spot all the iulormation I'conld. Hindoos and Mahotiiedaus 
unanimously asserted that Bisharut Ali had never been away from the village 
since his arrival ; that neither he nor any one else there had been in rebellion ; 
and on the sudden and unexpected arrival of the troops, he had at once sent 
out milk and Iriftt to the camp, and gone himself by one way while Hodson 
and a party had entered the village by another, led, as they subsequently 
came to know, by one Shahaboodeen, a native of the place. 

This man had formerly served in my regiment, biit had forfeited the service 
consequent upon a sentence of imprisonment (hard labour for two years) for 
violence to a superior officer. Thcc princfi)al witness against him had been 
the Rcssaldar, Bisharut Ali, with whom he had IJten in deep enmity ever 
since life release from jail, and ujjon whom he topk the opportunity of the 
tunes to have his revenge. With this object in view he laid false inf#rmation 
before the authorities at Delhi, and, bringing Hodson to tJie spot, succeeded 
in carrying out his design to his heart’s content. 

To return to tlie villagers’ story. ^ party iimler Hodsou’s leadershiji was 
taken to a cluster of houses occupied by Bisharut Ali, his relations, and 
friends, where they demandefl adijiittance. As is well known, the natives of 
India (and throughout the East) are scrupulously averse to admitting any one 
into their lupuses, on account*of their women. Tliey not unnaturally objected 
to having their houses entered by troops, and resisted wdien forcible entrance 
was attempted. Fighting ensued ; lives were lost; and jirisoners made. On 
Hodson’s return to camp, Bisharut Ali was made prisoner: he asserted hia, 
innocence, and asked to be taken to Delhi to bo tried, hut witjiout avail: he 

^ When 1 first read t^is remark of Burkut Ali’s I was exceedingly puzzled. 
It was true, of course, that Jfeidson could have had no interested motive for 
sparing his surety ; for if he proved insolvent and his surety died, not he, but his 
creditor wouhl .sufl'er. lie had got his ^oan ; and that was sdl lie wauled. But 
neither could he have had any motive for kil^ng his surety, a.? such ! 1 asked 

’General Chamberlain to explain. “I used the W’ord ‘secn^ty,’ ” he writes, “but 
in fact B. A. arranged the loans with my Jjanker.” He goes on to speak t® 

‘ monies lent to Bisharut Ali^nd by him lent to Hodson " ; and in another letter 
he mentions the loan of 6000 rupees, “ which Bisbarnt AKu^egotiated and lent 
Hodson.” But of course I do not wish to be understood ^ endorsing what 
Burkut Ali said. * 
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was sentenced to be shot, and, according Co, the testimony of the eye-witnesses, 
Hodson, on seeing some hesitation on the part of the tiring jparty, fired at 
Bishamt Ali liimself. The lattet did not fall at once, hht said, “ If I had 
expected this treachery, I would have fought it out instead of being killed like 
a dog.” His throat was cut as he lay on tlife ground. 

With respect to Burkut Ali’s brother, Sunifraz Ali, the villagers asserted 
that they made the most strenuous cH'orts to save his life. He had mver been 
in GovernmnU employ, and had passec^Jiis life as tlie family land-agent. . . . 
Ilis denial of rebellion and assertion oi innocence were quite unavailing, and' 
on tlic drUcment of Shahabooti^ern that he was Koto Dufladar (Pay Sergeant) of 
a regiment of Oudh Irregular Cavalry, he was sentenced to death and exe¬ 
cuted. iris nephew, a lad of sovic twelve or fourteen years of a^je, who ran 
and clung to him, hoping thus to shield him and save his life, was shot on him. 
This last circumstance was stoutly maintained t . , . This is a summary of 
the villagers’ story ; and, happily for myself, it does not rest solely upon my 
memory : two living witnesses can corroborate it. 

Ere leaving Khurklionda, I saw the lands aiid houses which had been con¬ 
fiscated conseipient upon Hodson’s o])crations, for I felt sure the Governraont 
of India would entertain an apjdication for their release. I am glad to say 
that, on the Chief Commissioner’s recommendation, Bisharut Ali’s lands were 
released at once in Burkut Ali’s favour. . . . 

Oil my return to my regiment, I wrote officially to the officer then com¬ 
manding the Guides, requesting him to procure me the Mdlcst information 
from native officers ami men who had been emplo 3 ’^ed under Hodson in this 
affair. After a long interval, receiving no ro[tly, I wrote to him again. He 
sent a laconic answer, regretting that he had failed to elicit any information : 
but in pencil below his .signature were a few lines to the effect that no one 
'icould open his month an the subjedt. * 

Five years later, in the commencement of 1864, an opportunity suddenly 
pre.scnted itself for learnijig more of the matter of which I write. A s I had 
to pass through Murdan, in Eusufzaic (the Guide.s’ liead-quarters) on my way 
from the camp at Unibeyla to Delhi, 1 asked the officer then in charge of 
Alurdan if he would allow a certain native offici.r to accompany me some way 
towards Nowsliera, as I was quite aionc. Ho did so. After riding some 
distance, chatting upon general subjects, I suddenly pulled up, and said ; 

“Now-we are quite alone in this [ilain. God is above. I want you 

to toll mo about Bisharut Ali’s case. I tried to got information from your 
commanding officer officially) hut failed becaus’ none of you would speak. 
You were there. Tell mo nil.” He was loth to speak. He .said, “Don’t 
ask me. It is too dreadful to think about. You know Bisharut Ali was my 
^great friend. I felt dreadfully pained at his terrible position and fate. I was 
afraid of his seeing ino or of Hooison Sahib’s doing so, for fear he should make 
use of mo ; so I hid mys<>lf. No one can STicak of that day,”—or wonls to that 
effect. Pi’c.ssed for time, we parted ; and I carried away the firm conviction 
that his expressions and the extreme reticenpo of the men of the Guides 
fully confirmed the story I bad heard from the villagers. 

In 1882 I came to Icaiti, for the first time, tlie names of two British officers 
who ha<i been with Hodson on the occasion, and at once wrote. Their replies 
did not enlighten me much. Both were engaged in the village with Hodson. 
JTeithcr remember whether Bisharut Ali .surrendered or was captured; but 
both speak decidedly res to his having madd' no resistance to the troops. One 
was especially struck by his brave bearing when'a prisoner. One says that a 
sort of trial wa%?^id by Hodson ; the other calls it a “ drumhead court- 
martial.” Neither was present at it or at the execution. Both considered 
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he “ had failed iu his duty as*aii ofl\(§r and soldier ”* and the general opinion 
was that the sentence and execution wej’c just. 

This is ^11 tlio Evidence I have ever b*een able to gather on the subject. 
The fad that those officers were engaged with Hodson m the village leaves 
intact the statement about BishaAt Ali going to the camp, and sending milk 
aiw^fruit; for they w’ere with the party which went in by one way whilst he 
went out by aiiother. As regards the fighting, there is tlie villagers’ statement 
that Hliahaboodeen led the troops to^he house in which the officers say, 

* rebels had taken refuge.” Rebels they were no doubt IcHcvni to Ic; but 
only hecaunr ShaJiahoodeen said so. They wore not so in lact; and they never 
would have fouglit but for the reason already cxplainedf They were where 
every man has a right to be, viz. in their own houses. 

I now come to the main point, viz. Bisharut All’s attitude. Was ho a 
rebel ? And how did he fail in his duty as an officer and a soldier« 

As a man of much local authority and yiosition, he could no doubt, if so * 
willed, have caused serious trouble: for the furlough m. n of Itie Irregular 
Cavalry were at tJieir homes throughout llurrecana. Khurkhonda, a large 
vilkige, contained many of them ; but, so far as I hcaid, none suffered, on 
that eventful day, cn'cqti JSisImrut Ali, his relations and fnevds! This in no 
way jiroves that be or they were rebels ; but it establishes the fact that they 
w'erc made the victims of a deep sclicmc. I am sure that all the officers and 
men of tlio exjiedition fully beliived that they were going to meet mutineers 
in ojicii rebellion, ftnd therefore guilty iu their eyes, when they started from 
Delhi. There has never been any tpiesf ioii as to<t1ie troops being opposed on 
arrival at Khuikbonda ; and the officers state that Bisbarut Ali made no 
resi.stancc. Wlience, then, comes proof of hi.s rebellion ? The utmost that 
has been advanced against him is that, as an officer «f jiositiou and authority 
in the service of tlie Government, 1]« did ifoi do as ho ivas bound to do, viz. 
give aid against the rebels. VVliy did he not do fo? First, because they 
were nob^'chels. Secondly, because they were his o^ui relntices and friends, 
who were defending their houses. In fact, the whole of the (so-called) ^idcuce 
against liim is of a negative cliaracter throiigliont. He did notliing. 

Having known him intimately for eight years, I am able to speak of him 
as a brave, quiet, determined man, #io, if a rebel, would have been a 
dangerous one, instead of remaining, as ho did, unsuspiciously in his village, 
within striking distance from Delly. Would not the conduct of a rebel at 
heart have been the very oppo.site of this ? Would he not have fought for hi.s 
life? Onethe officers wa»especia11y struck % his brave bcaiing wboii a 
prisoner. Does not this speak more for liis innocence than for hie guilt * 
Docs it not confirm my estimate of his character, as also my conclusions in 
respect of what he would have done as a rebel ? An innocent niind can meet j 
death more calmly than a guilty one. Moreover, the accusation of treachery, 
wliich ho is asserted to have made when wounded, seems to me in favour of 
his innocence, • * 

And now as regard.s the trkl. It will be seen that Hodson bold it. I 
must hero recall the fact that Burkut Ali, on hearing of Bisbarut AH’s death, 
at once predicted that Hodson had done it “to wipe out the debt.’** I now 
explain what ho meant. Hodson was w'ell known to Bisbarut Ali, who was 
with rne morning and evening as native adjfliant, and who for years was my 
constant com]^anion, being the best Compaq iu a nat^vd*! had known. My<* 
friends wore his frieuda. One day When Ho^on sent me an urgent a})pHcation 
for a large sum of money oil loan, 4,000 or 5,000 rupees (^0/. or 600^.) I 
declined to give my banker any verbal endorsement, lest’ Wfchonid be held 
responsible ; but Bisbarut Ai arranged it at once, and, as I afterwards learnt, 
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stood security. Subsequently, ■when H(d.son wAs very hard pressed for cash, 
to settle urgent claims against him (during the sittings of a Court of Enquiry 
to investigate certain matters coiliiected with his commi^nd of tlie Guides;, 
Bisharut Ali again stood his friend with mv banker ; and a considerable sum 
was due to the latter from Hodson, when ttie latter was killed at Lucknow. 

. . . I am fully certain that the officers generally believed in the justice of 
Bisharut Ali's sentence, because Hodson told them he knew him well, "ies, 
well indeed ! And I of course feel that no one there knew the relation .in 
which Bisharut Ali .stood to the s<>callcd rebels. . . . Had there been k 
regular trial, Bisharut Ali’s life would not have been taken then and there ; nor 
would such a miscr.n-iago of Justice have occurred as the death of Surufraz 
Ali, the family accountant. It ought to have been impossible, in face of the 
villagers’ endeavours to save hi.s life. J'lven no\y one ■wislics one could 
discredit the story of his death, still more so that of the lad who was killed 
with him ; but no room i.s left for so doing, for Biirkut Ali found the ■painful 
blanks in his familif circle. ... I have made every endeavour since 18.57 to 
ascertain the true .story. What has been obtained .subsequent to the villagers’ 
account has confirmed rather than shaken the latter. But if auy officer who 
was actually present at the execution will now affirm that ITodson did not 
fire at Bisharut Ali, and that his throat was not cut, I Avill gladly accept his 
assurance. C. Ciiambkklaih. 

I will now expose the worthlessness of the evidence adduced by 
Major-General Mitford. « The following correspondence, which was 
published in the Amnj and Navy Gazette of .5 and 12 July, and of 
2, 9, and 23 August 1890, proy<!s that no Hookurn Singh can bo 
discovered or can be shown to hav^c ever existed “ who was present 
with the detachment vthen Bisharut Ali was executed.” 

.. « 
o 

Btsiiariit All 


To the EdUor of the “*4r7av and Navy GazrMe." 

Sir,—May I ask you to publi.sh this letter, to wliich I invite the attention 
of Major-Gen. R. 0. W. Reveloy Mitford'? A review of my “ Four Famous 
Soldiers,” which aj>peared ip Wia Athemeum of 31 Aug. 1889, contained the 
following statementGen. Mitford informs' us, that Re.ssal(Zar Ilookum 
Siugh, of Hodson’s Horse, ‘told luc, some four years ago, that he was piesent 
with the detachment when Bisharut Ali was executed, and that he and all 
’those with him were thoroughly satisfied that Bisharut Ali was a rebel and 
thoroughly deserved death.’ ” 

After reading the review, Qen. Crawford Chamberlain, from who.se 
investigations 1 had derived my knowledge of the ftrcumstanccs of Bisharut 
Ali’s execution, communicated with Col. MlVris, commanding 1st Bengal 
Cavalry.^^ There was, as Gen. Chamberlain was aware, a Hookurn Singh 
belonging to the Ist Irregular Cavalry, who was attached to the Intelligence 
Department, under Major Hodsc^i, at Delhi; but, as Col. Moiris asceriained 
from an examinatijja of the regimental records, ho died at Jullundur on 
*18 Oct. 1858. This man, then* was no^ Gen. Mitford’s informant. Col. 
Morris subsequently wi’ote to Col. Robertsoq, commanding 9th Bengal 
Lancers (late Hodson’s Horse), and to Col. Strong, commanding 

10th Bengal LSucers (late 2nd Re^t. Hodson’s Horse). He asked each of 
these officers whether (1) there was m his regimdiht, at the time of the Indian 
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Mutiny, a man called Hookftm Sin|j[i, and whethli* ho was present at the 
siege of Delhi; (2) whether the said Hookum Singh was present at the 
execution of IMshaHit Ali at Khurkonila ,*• (3) whether the same Hookum 
Singh Was iti the regiment four years before in 1886); (4) if so, what 
was his rank at the time; and *(6) where he was then (November 1889) 
living. Col. Robertson replied that there was, in January 1858, a ressaldar 
narffed Hookum Singh in the Ist Regt. Hodson's Horse, who was not 
present at the siege of Delhi, and retired on pension on 10’ Feb. 1887. This ■ 
Wookuni Singh did not enlist until af^r tljc siege of Delhi. In February 
last he was living at Philloke, in the district of Gujranwala. Col. Morris 
wrote to the Deputy-Commissioner of the district; ai^ Hookum Singh, 
having been ptrsojially interrogated by the Extra-Assistant-Comittissioner, 
stated that he did not accompany the detachment of his regiment which 

• visited Khurkonda, and that ho was therefore not present at the execution of 

Bisliarut Ali. Col. Strong replied that at the time ot the Mutiny there was 
ill the 2nd Regt. IIoJsou’s Horse a man named Hookum Singh ; that he was 
then a sowar, 36 years old ; that ho was not present at the execution of 
Biskarut Ali, ami did not remember having gone to Khnrkonda ; and that he 
was jiensioncd iu 1876 as a sowar. Ni'ithcr Col. Robertson nor Col. Strong 
inontioncd any other Hookum Singh. I have seen the original letters of 
Cols. Morris, Robertson, and Strong, regarding Ressaldar Hookum Singh and 
tlie pensioned sowar Hookum &ngh, as well as the official docket of the 
Extra-Assistant-Cowimissioncr or Gujranwala. The result of the searching 
enquiries which 1 have described is that no Hookum Singh can be discovered, 
or can be shown to have over existed, who Avas “ pie.sent Avith the detachment 
Avhen Bishatut Ali was executed.” But Gen. Mitford Avill doubtless explain. 
—I am, etc., , T. R. E. Holmes, 

10 Eldon Road, W., 17 Juno. • • 

* To Uys Ediiov of tJve ‘'Army and Nav^ Gazette.” ^ 

Sir,—My attention having been called to a letter in your issue of tlio 6th 
inst., headed “ liisharut Ali,” I beg to^state in reply that the “Hookum 
Siiigli ” referred to was a Ressablar iu tlio 9th Bengal Cavalry, fonuerly tlio 
1st Regt. of Hodson’s Horse.—I am, etc., 

R. G. W. Reveley Miteori), Major-Gen. 

Wellington Club, Gro.svcnor Place, S.W., 11 Jtily. 

• * 

[1 replied briefly to this letter, ])ointing‘out that it explained 
nothing ; and General Mitford rejoined Avith a letter {Army and Navy 

* Gazette, 9 Aug. 1890) which a^^us merely abusive. !• closed the 

correspondence with a letter of Avhich I need only quote the final 
paragraph.] * 

I now ask Gen, Mitford this final question. Does he, or does be not, 
admit that the evidence of Cols. Robertson and Strong and of Iftssaldar 
. Hookum Singli, as recorded by the ExJjra-Assistant-Commissioner of 
Gujranwala, is correct—in other words, that no Hookum Singh was present 
at the execution of Bishanit Ali 1 If he <^es not, ho«v’^*does he propose to 
invalidate their testimony? y he •does, w'hy has he shrunk—^lie who is so 
indignant at what ho thinks “unmanly”—from admitting that he was in 
errorj and apologising ?—I am, etc., T. R.^%. Holmes. 

Criaularieh Hotel, PerthsMre, 20 Aug. 

2 R 
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To this last letted Major-GenoPj,! Miiford has made no reply. 
That being the case, he will not be surprised that I am sceptical about 
Zari Singh. Assuming, however,*that Zari Singh lias been c(jrrectly 
reported, I may say this much. First* of all, as he was by his own 
admission a boy at the time of Bisharut Ali’s execution, his testimony 
cannot outweigh the unanimous testimony of the Hindus and 
Mahomedans from whom General f’hamberlain derived his information. 
Secondly, he has tried to prove too much. For if, as he said, Bisharut 
Ali “ kept ostensibly on good terms with the authorities and hoodwinked 
them,” how was it that he was charged by H(xlson with not com¬ 
municating with the authorities.^ ....... 

It is hardly necessary to notice Mr. llodson’s plea that, “ even if 
on private grounds, in remembrance of past obligations, he might 
have been inclined to spare him, public considerations retpiired sharp 
and speedy justice. Tlie very existence of our Empire was trembling 
in the balance.” Mr. Ilodson cannot mean seriously to argue that, if 
Hodson had granted Bisharut All’s request to be taken to Delhi for 
trial, the existence of the Empire would,,have been imperilled. 

His attempt to discredit my nari-ative by ap|Sealing to Sir IT. 
Norman’s History of the Bieye of J)elhi is equally futile. “ Atdlohtuck,” 
says Sir Henry, “ Hodson managed to surprise and nearly to destroy 
a party of mutineers, irregular cavalry, sowars of different regiments, 
including Ressaldar Bisharuf* Ali, "who was taken and shot.” Now 
Bisliarut Ali was not killed at liohtiick at all, but at Khurkonda,— 
his own village. Moifeover, Sir H. Norman was not present at the 
execution: his narrative was a contemporary one (it was written in 
1857), and only alluded to the affiilr of Bisharut Ali in the briefest 
way ; and he therefore could only have derived his ijiformation on 
this particular point, directly or indirectly, from Hodson’s official 
report, or from his oral testimony. ' Mr. Hodson goes on to say that 
his brother mentions “ that one of the men. killed was a brute of the 
14th Irregular Cavalry, who committed such butchery at Jhansi ” ; 
and he remarks, “ There certainly is a strong presumption against the 
innocence qf a man found in sucli company.” Now reference to Mr. 
Hodson’s book (pp. 201-4) will show that Bisharut Ali was not in the 
“ brute’s ” company at all! Bishanit Ali v^ks killed at Khurkonda 
on 15 August. The “brute” was killed'^at Khotuh, sixteen miles off, 
three days later. What, then,* becomes of Mr. Hodson’s “ strong 
presumption ” ? ^ 

^ Mantiseript mcmor|ii(lum by General C. Chamberlain. 
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“ We are asked/’ says the Saturday Reviewer, “ to believe that 
Hodson was a plunderer.” 

^ The published evidence in 8up]j^>rt of the charge that Hodson was 
a plunderer is as follows :—(1) the statement of General Pelham Burn, 
who saw llodson’s boxes of loot, when Hodson accoyipanied him from 
Fatehgarh to take part in the siege of Lucknow ; ^ (2) the statement 
of General Sir H. Daly, K.C.B., whose drity it was, after Hodson’s 
death, to open his trunks before the committee of adjustment 
examined them, and who saw in those trunks what he himself 
described as “loads of loot” (3) the statement of General Sir Neville 
Cliftmberlain, G.C.B., that “ in my opinion and in the general opinion 
of those I was then associated with, both he and his men were 
considered to have been prominent in looting ” ; and that “ in Major 
Hodson’s camp was to be se(;ji a miscellaneous collection of animals 
and conveyances# of various kinds, and these could not have been 
brought together without his knowledge ahd sanction ” ; ^ (4) the 
statement of Captain Light, who served at the siege of Delhi, that 
Hodson was “the most notorious looter in the '(jhole army” (5) the 
remark, oft repeated, of General* Archflale Wilson, who commanded 
the Delhi Field Force—“Poor Hodson, he must be killed in looting 
some day ” ; ® (G), the statement of a general tWheer to Mr. B^sworth 
Smith, that he “ saw Hodson on his way to the storm,”—of the Begam 
Kothi at Lucknow,—“ to which his duty did not call him.” ® 
“ Behind him,” continued this eye-mtneSs, “ came an orderly with a 
large haversack, which could be wanted only for purposes of plunder. 
He was killed forcing open th(f door to what was then believed to be 
the treasurg room. Every •one in camp knew that Hodson had gone 
to plunder ” ; ^ (7) the statement of Major W. Forbes, who writes, 
“ Hodson was a mauvais mjet; but Mr. Bosworth Smith is mistaken 
in supposing that he was killed in the act of looting. If Jie had lived 
three minutes longer, however, he certainly would have died in the 
act. This I know on %,uthority which cannot be disputed ” ; “ (8) a 
statement made to me by general officer who served on Sir Colin 
Campbell’s staff,—which, however, is of course not suscej-itible of 
proof,—that it was well known in camp that Hodson had a list of all 

^ Life of Lord Latorence, ii. 518. • 

« Ib. 3 If, p_ 523. • 4 fb. p. 519. ® lb. 

® The fact that “his duUy did not call him” to Bjgam Kothi is 
corroborated by 8ir Henry Norman, lAfe of Lord Lawre)ice^^^<^. 

7 Ib. p. 620. , 8 lb. pp. 520-21. 
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the places at Delhi anSl Lucknow ^Uere valuable plunder was to be 
got; (9) the statement of General Sir k. Norman, G.C.B., that Hodson, 
who, as his brother has admitted, was, at the outset of tie n)iutiny, 
deeply in debt, did, in an underhand* way, remit in January 1868 
several thousand pounds to Calcutta. ^ 

The facts of the remittance ['^tcs Sir Henry] were as follows. 
Hodson’s regiment, like most others at the time, was largely in arrears cfiT 
pay, and, soon after it reached the Headquarters’ camp at Futtehgbur, in 
January 1858, Hodaon came to me as Adjutant-General, and, having 
represented to mo that his men were in distress for want of funds, asked for 
authority to draw a sura of money on account from the regimental chest. 
The amount he asked for was large, but I satisfied myself that it Avas within 
the sum then actually due to the regiment, so I issued airthority for it to bo 
paid. Upon the officer in charge of the military chest submitting to mo his 
next weekly statement of cash in hand, I was surprised to find that his 
balance had only been slightly reduced during the week notwithstandingtthe 
large advance authorised for Hodson’s Horse. The officer in charge explained 
to mo that Hodson had taken the advance mainly, if not altogether, ui bills, 
which to the best of my recollection, were drawn on the Treasury at Calcutta. 
I was somewhat alanned at hearing tlxis, qnd at once instituted a private 
inquiry, which resulted in my ascertaining that, although the money had 
been taken by Hodson ini. bills, tlio men had rcceive<l their payment in 
rupees. The conclusion I then formed was that Hodson had a large sum of 
money in his possession at the time he asked for an advance, that this money 
was his own property, ^nd that he tpok advantage of this opportunity for 
remitting his money to a place of security. As the men had received their 
money, tliere was, of course, no fraud on them or on the public, and I had 
no reason for taking proceedings against Hodson ; but the ocourrenev made a 
strong rnpression on my mind, and led me to believe thalf there was truth in 
the common belief in camp that Hodson had freely availed himself of the 
many opportunities for plundering wliich must have presented themselves to 
him. . . . the largeness of the^anKAint quite startled me. It was certainly 
several thousand pounds. ^ 

Mr. Hodsoii’s comment on Mr. Bosworth Smith’s original summary 
of this last piece of evidence is worth quoting. i 

I was able [he says] (pp. Ixi-lxii) to trace back this story to its orimn. 
0 The only foundation for this fresh calumny is that when H orison applied to 
the paymaster, Captain Tombs, for two months’ nay for his regiment, 
R. 60,000, w'hich was sanctioned by Gen. Mansfield, tne chief of the staff, he 
asked to have it in the form of bills on CalcufSta, as these were in great 
request at that time with the up-country baiij^ers from whom he dreAV money 
for his men. That they were duly paid all allow. 

I • 

Yes, of course they were (July paid. But what has that got to do 
^ with the mattcPt? Is Mr. Hodson unable to understand Sir H; 
Norman’s letter ? If not, wh^'' does he ignore the all-important fact 
that, “ althov.g]jj*’ie money had been takki by Hodson in bills, the 

^ Life of Lord Lawrericef ip p. 627. 
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men had received their paymenf in rupees; ” and that, as the pay¬ 
master’s cash "balance “ had only been slightly reduced during the 
week,’* notwithstanding the large advance authorised for Hodson’s 
Horse, those 60,000 rupees rMist have been paid by Hodsm out of 
motley in his own possession. As the men received their payment, 
there and then, in rupees, Mr. Ilodson’s contention about the “ up- 
tountry bankers ” falls flat. I iiffjd hardly say that Hodson would 
not, unless he had been insane, have resorted to so roundabout a way 
of obtaining the cash which he was authorised to dAw direct from the 
military chest. Mr. Hodson first published tliis comment in a letter 
to the editors of the National Review (Nov. 1884) before the appear¬ 
ance of Sir II. Norman’s letter. He has read that letter since. Does 
he believe it 1 If so, why does he reprint a comment which can serve 
no^purpose except that of misleading his readers ? 

I am confident that every candid reader will admit that the nine 
items of evidence which I have stated, taken together, are strong 
enough to condemn a man in a crii^iinal prosecution. Dr. Luard’s 
reply to this overwhelming Consensus of testimony is simply, “ that 
alibis property (save horses) was sold at Ijis death forj£l70.”^ I 
must take leave to say that this is no reply at all. The fact that the 
personal effects which an officer who died on active service had in his 
possession at the time of his death wer^ sold Ibr so much, in no way 
proves that lie was not worth so much more, in hard cash, in securities 
or whatnot.^ Mr. Hodson admits (p. xxxvii.), ^lat, during the mutiny, 
his brother made “ a very largo profit ” by the sale of priztf cattle. 
Let U3 admit that this was an honourable transaction. How was Dr. 
Luard to know that Hodson did no4 m^ke “a very large profit” in 
more questionable ways ? Anyhow there is Sir Henry Norman’s 
damnatory letter. Either it i^ true or it is not. If it is true, as 
coining from Sir Henry it must be, then Hodson, who is admitted to 
have been heavily in debt in 1857, must have had in his possession at 
least 60,000 rupees in January 1858, Mr. Hodson’s reply is (1) that 
Sir Thomas Seaton, who was prize-agent at Delhi, told him that* 
Hodson was not a plunderer, and (2) that Hodson died h poor man. 
Seaton was, next to I^ird Napier of, Magdala, Ilodson’s best friend. 
His negative statement ava^s nothing against the numerous positive 
statements which 1 have quoted. Undoubtedly he could have spoken 
as to the amount of plunder which Hodson handed over to hfm; but 
it was not in his power to say that Hodson kept back nothing from 
'him. The statement that “ he died quite a poor m»u ’’ is a loose one ; - 
and it is obviously impossible fbr an oulsider to test it: but it cannot 

^ * 

^ Didionarj/ of National Biography, xxvii. 76. 

^ Henry Lawrence’f property was sold at Lucknow for £70. 
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avail against the damning statement'wliich I have quoted, especially 
those of Sir Henry Norman and Sir Neville Chamberlain. Were such 
statements, in such number, aud on such authority, ever' yet' made 
against an innocent man ? 


Last [says the Saturday Ecvieiver] comes the story that Ilodson spared 
the King’s life for a bribe. For iwoof of this we have, first, Mr. Holmes’s 
conviction, based on such evidence as we have examined already, that 
Hodson was not the man to sjiare the king unless he had been bribed ; then 
the word of a distinguished anonymous officer, who will reveal himself, if 
required, and who had the story from the queen. It is rather difficult to keep 
one’s temper at the sight of such ‘ ‘ evidence ” as this. The distinguished 
officer can only answer for what the Queen told him. She is the authority 
and the only one for the charge against Hodson. We are expected to believe 
that an English officer who was so believed in as Hodson was, was a bribe¬ 
taker on the mere unsupported word of an angry native woman. Such 
allegations arc the merest trash. 

f 

If the reviewer cannot keep his temper at the sight of the fragment 
of evidence which he has distorted, what must have been the effect 
upon his temper of tlie mass of evidence which he has .suppressed ? 
Here is the real evidence for my “trash.” (1) The “distingui-shed 
officer” is General Sir Donald S'taavart, Q.C.B., late Commander-in- 
chief in India. He sd\v with his own eyes the unauthorised guarantee, 
which Hodson gave to the Queen, aud which he attested with his 
signature. He states,—and it is of the utmost importance to mark 
this,—that the guarantee had been given before the royal family left 
the palace of Delhi ; that is td say, before Hodson asked General 
Wilson for permission to promise the King his life. The late Mr. 
C. B, Saunders, who succeeded Ilervey Greathed at Delhi, and knew 
Ilodson well, also saw the' guarantee. Neitlier he nor Sir ponald had 
the faintest doubt of the genuineness of the signature. (2) Hodson 
did undoubtedly give guarantees for their lives to some of the greatest 
‘ criminals in Delhi; and in a letter to General Wilson, printed on 
p. xxxiii of Mr. Hudson’s book, he denied that he had done so. Sir 
John Lawrence was asked b^ Saunders whether these guarantees 
should he respected or not He replit',d: “As regards Hudson’s 
guarant;<ies, I think they must b,,e respected, no matter under what 
influence they were given. He was allowed great power by the 
Commander-in-Chief and his successore, and if he aimed itj this is. 
between him and Kit eonscienci’’ (3^ The fact of Hodson’s having 
given his unauthorised guarantee of the Klug’s life explains the other¬ 
wise unaccoT^ititiie persistency with which, on 21 Sept. 1857, he 

^ Life of Lord Lawrence^ ii. 156. Till italics are mine. 
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importuned General Wilsoti to all^w him to pj^mise the King hia life. 
Thia importunity ia attested by Sir Donald (then Captain) Stewart 
and bji Colonel (tfien Lieutenant) J. Il.*TiirnbuIL Both were present 
when Hodson asked Wilson foapermission to go and capture the King ; 
and both have described the interview to me.^ Sir Donald could not 
understand Hodaon’a persistency at the time: but afterwards, when 
•he saw the guarantee, all became iiear. Hodson was obliged to urge 
Wilson to Id him prornise the King his life, because he was conscious of 
Juiving already promised it himself. It ia true tljat he alleged, as 
his reason for makijig this request, that he could not otherwise induce 
the King to surrender. But he did not think it necessary to make any 
such request in the case of the princea (4) I have proved that 
Ilodaon did give the King a guarantee of his life before the royal 
family left the palace of Delhi; and I have also proved that he was 
nof authorised to give that guarantee. I would not insult the intelli¬ 
gence of readers by demonstrating the obvious fact that he did not 
give it out of charity. But, aa neither Mr. Hodson nor the Saturday 
Reviewer can see this, I am cfi?upelled to explain. By availing himself 
of the opportuiflty which his position as head of the Intelligence 
Department aiford('d him for comm\inic{itin^ with the rebels to give 
an unauthorised guarantee of safety to the King, Hodson committed a 
gross breach of trust. I suppose that neithef Mr. Hodson nor the 
Saturday Reviewer will have the hardihdod to deny that, if it had been 
discovered, he would have been liable to be brought before a court- 
martial or a cou»t of inquiry. Is it credible fhat he would Imve run 
such a risk without securing a quid pro quo ? . 

There is one other remark of Mr. Hodson’s to which I must call 
attention. “I have,” he writes (p. fxxi.), “read carefully Mr. Smith’s 
reply to my vindication, with the letters of his correspondents, and I 
see no reason for retracting or fnodifying anything that I have written. 

. . . Mr. ^inith has prewed that those who bore enmity against 
Hodson and tried to injure him when alive do so still.” Consider 
what this means. Mr. Hodson ia aglow w’ith indignation against those 
whom he regards as the calumniators of his brother. ^But here h(f 
shows himself to be a calumniator on a magnificent scale,—a 
calumniator of men Against whose honour no one had ever before 
breathed a syllable. If tht»e words of his are to be taken seriously, 
they can only mean that he regards these men as liars,—Ijars who 
have lied deliberately in order to blast the reputation of a dead 
comrade. Aa I have already written,® “Mr. Bosworth Smith’s 
p,ppendix is based upon firsj-hand linformatian* from honourable* 
impartial, and able men,* who had seen with th^ own eyes, heard 

* See Four Famous S;*sldiers, p. 208, note. ® Ih. p. 223. 
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with their own ears, oi learned frorjf the ^cudy of original papers or 
the cross-examination of eye-witnesses the facts for which they vouched. 
Some of them have, of their'own personal knowledge, me^e, .both to 
Mr. Bosworth Smith and to me, statements, most damaging to Ilodson’s 
reputation, which it is impossible to explain away, impossible^ to 
refute, except on the absurd hypothesis that they are deliberate 
falsehoods. Let Mr. Hodson sho};; the courage of his opinions, and» 
name any one of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s correspondents who ever 
showed enmity tQ his brother, or ever tried to injure him when 
alive, 

Mr. Hodson persists in saying (p. xxxviii.) that he has the authority 
of Sir Donald Stewart for making a certain statement in behalf of hia 
brother, although, as he must have read on p. 226 of my Four Famous 
Soldiers, I have in my possession a letter from Sir Donald, in which 
he writes, “ You are welcome to say that Mr. Hodson had “no 
authority to quote me at all in his introductory remarks.” 

. . . “ Mr. Holmes,” complains Mr. Hodson (p. Ixx.), “ follows Mr. 
Smith in quietly assuming that his viewof.Hodson's character was shared 
by all those who knew him in India, and Anglo-Intlians generally.” 
I have not written a word which could give Mr. Hodson the right to 
say this : but, if he will substitute “ proving ” for “ assuming ” and 
“ nearly all ” for “ ajl,” I shall be willing to accept liia words. 
“Personally,” writes Sir diaries Aifcchison to Mr. Bosworth Smith, 

“ I never knew Hodsoh. But among the many I have kno’^n who 
knew him intimately,there is but one opiniom about him,—a 
splendid leader of irregular horse, but a most unscrupulous man. 
Your estimate of him is admitted by almost every one to be correct.” 
“ All of the mutiny men,” write's Mr. A. Lawrence, Commissioner of 
Allahabad, “ are with you, except a few personal friends.” “ The 

* Dr. Luard, in his bibliographical note, asserts^that T “give impKcit credit to 
whatever Hodson’s enemies said of him, while neglecting the testimony of such 
friends as Lord Napier of Magdala.” This assertion is partly untrue and wholly 
^misleading. So far from neglecting the testimony of Hodson’s friends, I 
gave prominenao to the testimony which Sir Henry Lawrence and Sir Thomas 
Seaton bore in his favour. The testimony of Lor<l Napier X was obliged 
to neglect, because it was overborne by that of bthers who had. personal 
knowledge of the facts. Moreover, his testimonjj!did not touch the majority of 
the charges brought against Hodson. The persons upon whose testimony I made 
statement^r adverse to Hodson were as*follows: Lord Dalhousie, the late Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, Sir Donald ^tewart, Sir Henry Norman, Sir Henry Daly, 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, General Crawford Chamberlain, General Pelham Bum, 
•General C. J. Godby, \U%pt.ain Ligh^, Dr. Hathaway, Dr. Farquhar, the late Sir 
Archdale Wilson, the late Sir George Lawrence, an^ the late Mr. C. B. Saunders.' 
Headers will hav« |^.a:>d for themselves whether I am right in believing the 
' statements of thig^^i^uourable gentlemen. To call them enemies of Hodson is a 
calumny. % ^ lb, ii. 604, note. 
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common opinion,” write? Sir ^ville Cliaml^crlain,^ “ hei^ 

Punjab was that he was not'cl^n-handed. ... I know of other 
instance in whict suspicion of the kind was attached to an^ other 
officer in the Punjab. If this judgment was the outcome of 
volcnce, jealousy or prejudice, or any unworthy motive, why did 
imputation prevail only against Hodson ? I believe that every on 
jirho has served in India will admit that an imputation of the kind 
is never lightly propagated.” Even General Reynell Taylor writes, 
regarding the slaughter of the princes of Delhi^ “I have never 
admitted that their death was necessitated by the danger of rescue. I 
have never had any other idea than that Hodson, in his extra energy, 
looked to the campaign to repair his fortunes, and that he carried it 
on in ways that other men would not think of or join in.” ^ 
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BillOADIER GrEATHED AND THE BaTTLE OP AgRA 

•• 

CoMPAiiNO Greathed’s and Cotton’s despatche^s, one might feel some 
ilifficulty in deciTling what part the latter took in the battle (#f Agra, 
Colonel Malleson, after describing a second charge of the 9tli Lancers, 
which followed the charge of the Punjab cavalry, says (vol. ii. ]i. 103) 
“ Colonel Cotton had by this time arrived from the fort with the 3rd 
Europiians, and, as senior officer,Jiiad assumed the command. Detaching 
two companies of this regiment to strengthen the Panjdb infantry on 
the right fl&nk, where the ^nemy were still contesting the ground under 
shelter of some high crops, he urged the whole line forward in pursuit. 
The rebels fell back in hasty disorder by the Gwalidr road,” etc. But* 
Colonel iklalleson’s statement is corrected by Greathed’s despatch. 
Greathcd says, “ Here ”,(at a village on the Gwalior road, three miles 
from the* parade ground, to which village the pursuit had already been 
continued) “ we -were joined’by the 3rd European Eegiment, who took 
their places in the line, detaching tWo companies to support the Punjab 
Infantry engaged in driving out the enemy who still hung on our 
■flanks in the jungle and topes on our right p«lonel Cotton . . 
then assumed command.” If this stateJnent is true, it proves that the 
pursuit was not begun, \3ut only continued b^'^ptton. Cotton's 

' lAfz Lord Lavrresiie, ii. 522. ® lb. p. 507, note. 
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despatchjjoes not contradict this ; a| ^ all the other evidence supports 
Greath^’a statement. Colonel Fraser says that the British troops 
were j inspirited (by Cotton) to continue the pursuit of»the-flying 
enej^” (C. C. Seymour’s How I won ths Indian Mutiny Medal, 1888, 
P* /l51. See also Memoirs of my Imiian Career, vol. i. i). 266, by ^ix* 
^eorge Campbell, who was present in the action). Cotton was indeed 
-nn the ground before the pursuit began ; for he left the fort Avith 
Colonel Ouvry, who commanded the 9th Lancers during a part of the 
action (see Colonal H. A. Ouvry’s Cavalry Ex'periences, pp. 144-5): 
but Greathed completed the victory and began the pursuit independently. 

[Since I wrote the foregoing note. Lord Eoberts’s Forty-one Years 
in India has appeared. His narrative unmistakeably implies that the 
victory was gained quite independently of Greathed ; and indeed 
that Greathed did not appear on the field until the battle, jtroperly so-called, 
was over. “Gradually,” says Lord Roberts (vol. i. pp. 275-G), “Ihe 
enemy were beaten olf, and the troops formed themselves up ready for 
pursuit. ... At this juncture Greathed appeared on the ground. . . . 
When Greathed arrived, the order hn p. general advance was given, 
and we were just moving off in pursuit . . . when Ae 3rd European 
Regiment and a battery of Fiehl Artillery under Cotton arrived,” etc. 
But Greathed himself, Avriting just after the battle, said, “1 galloped 
to the front, and foun/i the Ai tiUery already in action and the 9th 
Lancers in their saddles, formed up in sipuidrons. ... I moved with 
H. M.’a 8th . . . ancf the 4th Punjab Infantry (taking with^me on 
the waj^ the three squadrons of the 1st, 2nd, and 5th*Punjab Cavalry) 
to the right, with the view of outflanking and capturing the guns on 
that flank. ... I extended the Infantry along the road leading from 
the Parade Ground to the Infantry Barracks in skirmishing order 
with supports, with directions to advance to their front and clear the 
compounds of the enemy’s infantry,*. . . By this time the Agra 
9-pounder Battery came up, and I advanced it in support of the right 
flank of the Infantry, on the road leading from the Artillery Parade 
^Ground, and the enclosures were speedily cleared. In doing this the 
4th Punjab Infantry distinguished itself. The advance of the Infantry 
and Battery enabled Lieutenant Watson to make his charge and capture 
the guns . . . and after that th*e enemy did not make any stand,” etc. 
Moreover, Lieutenant Watson says in hi# report, “ Shortly after the 
enemy’s^fire opened . . . the three squadrons . . . moved off towards 
the European Barracks, Co^pnel Greathed . . . informing us that 
beyond the Barracks I should find open ground. ... I perceived a 
^favourable opportunity . . . and swept 4own at a gallop on their flank”; 
and Colonel C^ttog,himself says that “our droops had been drawn up 
by Colonel G{|irtlthed in a most jixdicious manner.” Finally Colonel 
de Kantzow tells ipe that he acted as gallojftir to Cotton, and carried 
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an order, while the battle was ^ing on, to (freathed, who was very 
angry and would ^not listen to Iiim. From this evidence it is clear 
that Offoartied had appeared upon the ground and taken command 
some time before the juncture at which Lord Roberts says that he 
appeared.] 


APPENDIX P 

Was IloLKAR Loyal during the Indian Mutiny? 

iNrfi footnote to page 461 of the fourth edition of this hook (page 484 
of the first edition) I wrote, “The fact that throughout the crisis 
Holkar evinced the most practical loyalty has been so fully proved by 
Kaye and Malleson, who dilfer widely in their estimates of Durand’s 
conduct, and by*Dickinson, lhat it is unnecessary to enter into any 
further argument upon the subject. Durand himself, though insisting 
that the Indore Durbar had incited the mutiny of the 1st of July, 
admitted that Holkar was personally undeserving of blame. Endosures 
to Secret Letters from India^ 24 Nov. IStyl, p. 61,” Before the present 
year (1897) I was not aware that Durand afterwards changed his 
mind. • lie did not indeed “ consider that Ho^var had actually gone 
against us or instigated his troops to rise,” but only that lie “had 
been trimming and trying to stand fair with both sides.” (See Sir 
H. M. Durand’s Life of Major-General S'^r IL M. Durand, vol. i. pp. 
236, 469-70.) The late Major Evans Bell, in a pamphlet entitled 
A Letter to H. M. Durand, Esq.^ G.S.L, challenged Durand’s biographer 
to produce the evidence which had led Durand to alter his opinion, 
and avoweR his conviction that there was no evidence to produce. 
The biographer took no notice of this challenge. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the question ought to be cleared up. In a letten^ 
dated March 26, 1859, Lord Canning gave Sir Robert Hamilton to 
understand that Holkpjr, as well as Sindhia and the Nizam, was to 
receive a territorial reward^ for his services during the Mutiny; and 
Sir Robert Hamilton communicated this promise to Holkar.^ Lord 
Canning, however, subsequently came to the conclusion that It would 
not be right to fulfil the promise ; atxi although Holkar, steadily 
backed by Sir Robert Hamilton, never ceased to struggle for redress, v 
Lords Lawrence, Mayo, Nprthbrook, and Lytton successively refused 

to reverse Lord Canning’s decision. »Holkar gradiSSly became almost 

\ ' 

^ Let'er to U, M. Durand, p. 61. 
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a monomaniac upon the subject. “<Sfitheri was loyal,” he would say, 
“ or I was disloyal. If I was disloyal I ought to Ijave been hanged. 
But Government knew that I was not disloyal, or they »ave» would 
have made me a G.C.S.L Then v4iy did they not keep their 
promise ? ” ^ The truth was that the Government believed Ho^kar 
to have been both loyal and disloyal. They rewarded him for hia 
proved acta of loyalty. They withheld from him the reward upon 
which he had set his heart because they believed that his loyalty had 
not been consistent. It is no business of mine to enquire whether 
their treatment of Holkar was right or wrong. But justice both to 
them and to him, as well as fidelity to historical truth, demands that 
the evidence which led good judges to suspect Holkar should be 
published. I have lately been allowed to see a demi-official unpub¬ 
lished letter, written at Bombay in 1885, in which the evidence is 
summarised. 

(1) On the 11th of July, 1857, Lord Elphinstone wrote that “the 
appointment (by Holkar) of Saadut Khan (the leader of the outbreak at 
Indore) as Mir Bakshi, even though made on the demand of the 
troops, is an unfortunate, if not a suspicious circum*stance.” (2) On 
the 10th of October, 18b7, two letters were intercepted, written in 
enigmatic language by Holkar's family priest to a friend. These 
letters, says the writer of the demi-official letter, “dwelt on the 
destruction of the red ants by the^black ants (i.e. the Europeans by 
the natives) . . . and indicated 12th February 1858 as the,day on 
which fhe mango fruil would blossom.” (3) The mutineers of the 
27th regiment at Kolhdpur asserted that Holkar had instigated them 
to mutiny. (4) It is alleged, tly)ugh no authority is given for the 
allegation, that about July, 1858, Holkar was discovered to bo secretly 
casting guns and making other warlike preparations. (5) On the 
17th of June, 1868, • General Honner telegraphed that Holkar had 
been absenting himself frequently from Indore, on tlie tpretext of 
going on shooting expeditions, whereas it had been ascertained that 
^he was really visiting a hill in the jungle ten miles from Indore, and 
there receiving the reports of his spies regarding the position of the 
British troops and the strength of their reinforcementa Lord Elphin¬ 
stone wrote on the 6th of July, 1858, that if this report had stood 
alone, he would not have attached muchf importance to it, but that 
divers reports of the same kind had reached him from various quarters, 
and that they were corrobor|i,ted by (6) “ the direct evidence of the 
adopted son of the Ex-Baja of Satara, and by that of several of the 
^adherents of the Ex-Raja, thatf^Holkar ^promised his assistance to this 
youth in his,att^pt to possesf himself \)f the Satara territory.” 


^ Private informationj*' 
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Personal hostility, Lord ElphinB|pne admittec!^ might have been the 
motive of much that had beeh said against Holkar: still he con¬ 
cluded, that “ the mass of concurrent* evidence and rumour ” must 
cause doubt. • 

^Certainly. But much of the evidence which the demi-official 
letter summarises is wholly unconvincing. No proof is offered of the 
allegation that Holkar made sec^ft preparations for war. In the 
absence of proof, he cannot be held responsible for the machinations 
of his family priest. No one who has any acquaintance wdth the 
habits of native princes will believe that he personally or by letter 
instigated the mutineers of the 27th ; and, if they were not lying, 
they doubtless ineant that the instigation proceeded from some one of 
Holkar’a dependents. General llonner may cr may not have been 
rightly informed : but Lord Elphinstone himself said that he would 
noff have attached much importance to his report, if it had stood 
alone. The least w'eak link in the weak chain is that forged by the 
adopted son of the Ex-Raja of Satara and his friends. Their evidence 
must be taken for what it i.^ worth : but the important point is that 
it “and the mfss of concurrent evidence and rumour” made an 
impression \ipon the strong and acute mind bf Lord Elphinstone. 

On the other hand it is not denied by Holkar’s accusers that he 


rendered good service to the British in 1857,(see pp. 482-3 of this 
book ; and also Idfe of Majur-Gcnenal Sir*li. M. Durand^ vol. i. p. 467 and 


a pamphlet entitled A Brief Statement of Sir Rdo llolkm^s Services, 

pp. 3, l?-6); and it is difficult to understand wlTy he should haye made 
preparations for war in 1858, after the fall of Delhi and of Lucknow, 


when the cause of the rebels was manifestly doomed. This argument, 
however, would not, of course, hoUT good against the allegation that^ 


in 1867, before the recapture of Delhi, he intrigued with the 27th 
Native Infantry and with the*adopted son of the Ex-Raja of Satara. 
Reviewingithe whole of the evidence, then, it appears to me that the 


verdict upon the cliarges brought against Holkar must be neither 


Guilty nor Not Guilty, but Not Proven. 

[Two retired Anglo-Indian officers, one of whom persopally disliked 
Holkar, have read the foregoing note, and tell me that tliey “ think 
nothing of the evidence.”] 
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Did Sir Robert Hamilton direct Sir Huoh Rose to ‘proceed 
WITH THE Operations against Jhansi’? 

Sir Ow'en Burnj: writes (Clyde and F^trathnaim [“ Rulers of India ” 
Series], p. 112 note), “Sir Robert Hamilton, in a memorandum written 
four years afterwards (March 20, 1862), averred that Sir Hugh Rose 
hesitated to disobey the orders received, and that he (Sir R. Hamilton) 
took on himself the responsibility of ‘ proceeding with the operations 
against Jhansi.’ As tins assertion has obtained for him the credit of 
having saved the campaign, it is right to state that it has no fouiKla- 
tion, and was evidently made from memory. It is hardly likely, to 
say the least of it, that the military commander would have allowed 
the political officer to supersede his authority in so momentous a 
military decision, ... Sir Hugh Rose never thouglit it worth while 
to challenge a statement^ contradicted by the correspondence which 
passed.” Whether Sir R. Hamilton’s memory failed him or not, I 
cannot say ; but his statement is not contradicted by the correspond¬ 
ence. Sir Owen Burne mentions^' the deispatch, dated March 13, 
1858, which Sir Robelt received on March 20 from the Government 
of India; but he says ‘nothing about the despatch ^hich Sif Hugh 
received on the same day from the Commander-in-Chief. Sir R. 
Hamilton says in the memorandum (Pari. Papers, vol. xL 1863, p. 
426) to which Sir Owen Bume fefers, “There came also a despatch 
from the Commander-in-Chief . . to Sir Hugh Rose, ordering him to 
' proceed to Chirkaree, .to save the loyal rajah of that state. Sir Hugh 
Rose considered the ordfir of the Comm^,nder-in-Chief imperative,” 
etc. There is nothing in the correspondence which passed, to show 
tliat Sir R. Hamilton invented the above statement. In a despatch 

* which he M^ote on March 20 (Pari. Papers, voL xlii. 1864, p. 208) to 
the Secretary to the Government of India, in reply to the Secretary’s 
of March 13, he says, “In confilusion I beg to state that Sir Hugh 
Rose desires me to express his entire concurrence in the views and 
reasoning above expressed, and hjs hope that they will be considered 
sufficient to allow of a slight delay in giving effect to his Lordship’s 
wishes.” But this does not prove that Sir Hugh had not hesitated to. 

• disobey the orderl •/ the Gomtswnder-in-Clmf, Therefore unless and 
until it is proved Jthat Sir Hugh did*not so hesitate, I shall let the 
passage in ^ text (“Suddenly a despatch . . . operations against 
Jbdnsi,” pp. 508-9) stand. 
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Genehal Innes gN Sir Hugh Bose 

General Innes {The Sepoy Revolt^ p. 299) says «f Sir Hugh Bose 
that “ the cliaracteristic of his methods seems more theatrical than 
genuine. It is to be remembered tliat he arrived in Bombay, for the 
command of the Central India operations in September, but he did 
not join his head <piarters at Mhow till the ICth of December, and he 
did not begin his advance from Sehore till the IGth of January. . . . 
And, in the end, was his generalship really successful ? He let 
Tantia go free first from Jliansi, then from Kalpee, and finally from 
Gwalior,” etc. 

Sir Hugh did indeed arrive at Bombay in September, 1857 : hut 
he was not appointed to the command of the Central India Field 
Force until the 25th of November ; the instructions which he received 
from the Government of Bombay were dated December 12 {Pari. 
Papers^ vol. xl. 1863, p. 432; vol. xlii. 1864, pp. 180, 198, 201); 
and one of the two brigades whtch composed his force did not return 
to Indore from the Malwa campaign until the 14th of the fame 
month. Sir Hill'h quitted Mhow on the 6th of January. S\p.’ely the 
brigade had fairly earned this short rest, during which Sir Hugh was 
hard at work, completing his prepar|ition8. Moreover, he was obliged 
to wait for news from 'VVhitlock. (See p. 504 supi'a.) General Innes 
indeed complains that Sir, Hugh delayed overmuch in his advance from 
Sehore to Jhdnsi. But his delays were unavoidable and are accounted for 
on p. 507«of this book aitd on pp. 147-8 of Malleson’s third volume. 
Finally, will General Innes say in what respect Sir Hugh’s generalship 
was unsuccessful, save only that “ he let Tantia go free ” from Jhslnsi^ 
from KAlpi and from Gwalior ? Is he prepared to prove*that it would 
have been possible tc^ prevent TAntia from going free ? Does he 
blame the generals who, hunting Tantia at their utmost speed, 
making forced marches of*unprccedented length, “let him go free” 
for seven months, and never caught him ? 
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The Behaviour op the Talukdaus op Oudh ddrino the Mutiny 

It is most important, from a historical point of view, to ascertain 
exactly how the tilukdars of Ondh behaved durin" the Mutiny. The 
prevalent opinion, which I myself echoed in the former editions of 
this book, is that the tllukdars, with a few exceptions, actively aided 
and abetted the mutineers during nearly the whole of the stniggle. 
But General Innes, in his valuable work, Luchimv and Oudc in the Mutiny 
(1895), takes great pains to correct this impression. He rciiiarks»(p. 
19) that the nuitineers who defeated Henry Lawrence at Gliinhat were 
accompanied by only three of the tiilukdars ; that the tdlukddrs, as a 
body, “had been absolutely friendly until Havelock recrossed to 
Cawnpore, and after that the participation of most of them in the war 
had been more nominal *.than real ” (p. 42), until after the issue of 
Canning’s proclamation ; and finally, he insists that, even after Have¬ 
lock had returned to Cawnpore, they “ sent to the rebel camp only 
such contingents as were demf.ndeH,^,and personally remained passive. 

. . . Throughout the r.jst of the campaign they hud abstained from any 
harassing of British treops—in marked contrast wifh their <!ouduct 
after this Proclamation was issued” (p. 295), when “they rose en 
masse in active rebellion” (p. 291). Si»’ George Campbell, who, in 
1858, was appointed Judicial, and Financial Commissioner in Oudh, 
in some measure confirms General lunes’a statements. Only, he says 
{Memoirs of my Indian Career^ vol. i. p\ 211 ; voL ii. p. 13), after the 
failure of Havelock’s first relief of Lucknow and the abandonment of 
the city in Kovember 1857 by Sir Colin Campbell, did the trllukdars 
go “into full rebellion.” 

It is necessary to ask from what sources General Innes derived his 
information." “ The account of the Talookdars and people of Oude 
. . . has been based,” he tells us (Preface, p. vii,), “on the descrip¬ 
tions given me by Sir James Outram, ^^Japtain Alexander Orr his 
* Intelligence ’ officer, and Mr. Pa^trick Carnegy ; and on the records 
of the trials of the State prisoners on the close of the Mutiny.” No^fe- 
Outram referred, on March'30, 1868, to “the few powerful talook- 
1 dars who have not' token an a(^ve part in the rebellion ” {ParU PaperSy 
vol. xviii. 1859, p. 302); and, as Genernl Innes himself observes 
(p. 292), Outi-am,'’m arguing against Canning’s proclamation, “ virtu¬ 
ally admitted that the Talookdars had rebelled ”—an admission which, 
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tlie General argues, was flot ju^jified by the facts. How, I said to 
myself, does General Inncs propose to invalidate the testimony of his 
own witness? Outram resigned the (jkief Commissionership on the 
3rd of April—only four days «,fter he stated that all but a few blluk- 
dar^ had “ taken an active part in the rebellion.” Clearly therefore 
after that date lie received no more reports from his Ritelligence 
qificer. Must not his testimonpbe preferred to General Innes’s 
presentation of the facts. I frankly stated my difficulties to 
General Innes. He told me that he did not considoc Outram’s words 
irreconcileable with his own. Outram, he said, knew that the re¬ 
tainers of the talukdars had been fighting against us ; and accordingly 
he spoke of the talukdiirs themselves as having “ taken an active part 
in the rebellion.” And when I called General Tiin(s’.s attention to 
Sir Kobert Montgomery’s report {House of Lords Papers 74, Sess. 2, 
ordlred to be printed 1st August 1859), his comment was substantially 
the same, Montgomery succeeded Outram in April, 1858, as Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh ; and it may be presumed that when he wrote 
his report in the following year, he had the whole nf the evidence 
before him, He^ays (pars. 224-5) that between June and November, 
1857, with “a few honourable exceptions,”the whole province of 
Oude was in arms against the British Government.” General Innes 
saw no inconsistency between these words and .his own. The taluk¬ 
dars were, he admitted, technically' rebels, because, after Havelock re¬ 
crossed Jh(! Ganges, they sent their retainers against us : but that was 
all. .Generally speaking, they “refrained from a hostile bearyig: to 
as great a degree as could be expected, or as was possible, under the 
despotic native rule and powerful ariny that dominated the situation 
at Lucknow and throughout the i>rovince” (p, 292). 

Let us hear the rest of the evidence. Captain G. Hutchinson wrote 
{Narrative of ths Mutinies in Oi^dh, p. 68) from ’personal observation, 
that, early in June, 1857, tJhe population of the country near Malaoa 
“ was rising rajiidly . . . not in absolute violence, but quietly arm¬ 
ing ; and villages . . . now mustered their armed men, and collected 
supplies for the coming storm, whatever it might be.” ... Lieutenant 
Crump, a most intelligent and observant officer, who served under 
Havelock throughout hi>^‘ Oudh campaign, says {Saturday Review, 1857, 
p. 463) tlrat “the great Landed proprietors . . . have, up to the 
present time,” —the first week in August,—“been perfectly still, 
standing at gaze,” Outram writes {Get^eral Orders, Despatches arid 
Correspondence, p. 297) on September 17, 1857, that his information 
shows that “there is a large and^influenf^al class iff 6ude . . . among 
the more powerful, and most of the middle classes jt^chiefs and zemin¬ 
dars, who really desire the re-establishment of our rule ; j^rhile others, 
well disposed towards us,ijhave only been induced to turn against ua 
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because they believe that our Eaj x .gone.* So far as they go, the 
first and the third of these statements confirm General Innes’s account: 

• t ^ 

and the second does not contradict it. On the other hand, Gvbbins 
says (Mutinies in Oudhy p. 209) thpt about July 7, 1867, “it 
became known that some of the talookdars had joined our besiegjjrs 
with their‘followers ” (see also pp. 434-6); while according to the 
Gazettes of the Province of Oiuih, vc’. i. pp. 259-60, “the whole body 
of the taluqdars ” in the district of Bdra Banki joined the mutineers 
before the issue of Canning’s proclamation; but it does not appear 
whether they joined them in person or only sent their retainers. 
Again, Lieutenant Crump says {Saturday Jlevicio, 1857, p. 392) that, 
on the 5th of August, after Havelock had made his second advance, 
he encountered great opposition at Baslnratganj from matchlockmen 
as well as from sepoys. “Before,” he writes, “we had only a few 
wrong-headed Zemindars to contend with, on the side of the mutineers, 
—now, the whole population is against us.” By “ the whole popula¬ 
tion ” he evidently meant the population along the line of luarch : by 
“ Zemindars ” he may have meant talukdars, for some writers often 
used the wor<l in that sense. Finally, Outrain’s seci^^tary wrote from 
the Alambagh on February 5, 1858, that “ the powerful landholders are 
determined to resort to their forts and to their jungles, and from thence 
maintain a guerilla warfare until they compel us to restore them to 
their former status.” “This"statefnent,” he adds, “is confirmed by 
authentic intelligence from the city {Enclosures io Secret Letters from 
India, to 8 Mar. 18{>^, p. 342). * 

To conclude. I cannot find positive evidence that, before the issue 
of Canning’s proclamation, any f^alukdars took the field in person on 
the side of the mutineers, except the three who, as General limes says 
(p. 19), were with the mutineers at Chinhat, the notorious “ trimmer,” 
Man Singh, who. General^ Innes tells me, actively opposed Havelock's 
advance through the streets of Lucknow on the 25th of ^September, 
the tdlukddrs of Malhiaba»l, and four others whom Gubbins (pp. 434- 
^ 5) mentions by name, I cannot therefore refuse to accept General 
Innes’s statefnent of the facts.^ But, I would ask, if some few tdlukddrs 
remained loyal to us from first to last, and refused, in spite of the 
pressure that was put upon them, to send a single man to fight against 
us, may we not fairly say that those whef succumbed to that pressure 
were nfit loyal ? It would be absurd to blame them : but it is not 
proved that they deserved p^-^iise for forbearance. 

And, while Gjj^neral Innes exaggerates the friendliness which the- 
tdlukddrs showed before, he afeo exaggerates the hostility which they 
showed after,the i-'ue of Canning’s proclrfhaation. -“Lord Canning,” 

* Unfortutlately I have not yet been able to procure “the records of the trials 
of the State prisoners on the close of the Mutiny. V 
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ho says (pp. 307-8), “roused th£^hole •province gratuitously and need¬ 
lessly into despejate hostility “ the. chiefs rose &n> masse in active 
rebellion”• (p. 291); “the whole country population was in dogged 
rebellion” (p.*298). Befereifce to the Parliamentary Papers, to the 
Oi^h Gazetteer, and to pp. 523, note 3, and 531 of this volume will 
show that these statements are misleading. 

• • 


APPENDIX T 

Sir Colin Campbell' and his Critics 

Indian journalists wrote man^ long and tedious invectives against the 
slowness of Sir tilolin’s movements, and often compared him, to his 
disadvantage, with Sir Hugh Kosc. But Sir Colm acted on the prin¬ 
ciple of thoroughly recomjuering, not merely overrunning, every dis¬ 
trict that he invaded. He had noticed that* Greathed and others, 
though they had won every battJfe which they had fought, had not 
been a^le to lay any permanent hold upon tfie districts which they 
traversed, lie tiierefore determined to do his work surely, ifgslowly. 
The Indian journalists seemed to forget that, even after Rose’s great 
and uniformly successful campaign, ^auds of plunderers continued to 
infest Bundelkhand and the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories. 

[Sir Colin’s generalship ha.s again been censured of late years,—some¬ 
what vaguely by Sir Owen Bume ; temjieratejy by General Innes; and 
with some •virulence by Sii* George Campbell. The errors which Sir 
Colin committed during his final operations against Lucknow are ad¬ 
mitted by all competent authorities, including Lord Roberts, who, on 
all other iioints, speaks strongly in his favour ; and opinion is still 
divided on the question, to which I have also adverted in this book 
(p. 415), whether he ought to have abandoned Lucknow in November, 
1857. Sir Owen Burne’s^criticism is directed against Sir Colin’s 
“rigid preference for cumbersome tiolumns and cumbersome move¬ 
ments” {Clyde and Strathnairn, p. 52) anij “the delays and combina- 
•tions which too often characterised the movemeijts of the North- 
Western army” (76. p. 51). “'^here wtft still” (ii? January, 1858), he 
says, “ a tendency, from (ftuses which no one conirl fathom ... to 
assemble large bodies of troops, and to move about unwi^ifly brigades, 
charged with orders to risli nothing and to act ‘ according to the rules 
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of war.’ The mutineers took advrf*i*tage of these tactics to spread 
themselves over the country an/i defy the ‘ bull-dogs ,who were unable 
to catch jackals ’ (while all this time the rebels left unniolea\;ed in 
Lucknow had ample leisure to devote^their energies to the task of 
strengthening their position).” General Innes says {Lucknow and Orde 
in the Mutiny^ p. 45) that the forcesf with which Delhi was captured 
and those with which Havelock i^rinforced the Lucknow Residency 
“ were a mere handful compared with the armies with which at length, 
after fifteen montM, Sir Colin managed to crush the enemy; and yet 
that enemy was never so strong as in the first stage of the war, for 
they grew weaker and weaker from losses in men and guns, until in 
the last stage their ranks received the accession of the Oude Taloofc- 
dars” (see also pp. 251-2); and after describing how Outram with 
4400 men defended his position at the Alambagh against 120,Q00 
rebels and mutineers, he says (p. 273), “The thought inevitably arises, 
that the enemy’s conduct in connection with the Alum Bagh, whether 
before Sir Colin’s relief or during the following January and February, 
cannot be held to have evinced the skill and prowess Remanding huge 
forces and elaborate precE^utions to deal with them. Battalions were 
now re([uired by the Chief instead of companies ; whereas the enemy 
themselves seem to have been affected less by numbers than by energy 
in action, and by boldness an^ promptitude in attack.” Sir George 
Campbell {Memoirs of ifi[y Indian Oareer^ vol. i. p. 301) charges Sir Colin 
with having “frittered^ away” the whole time between the^ 1st of 
November 1857 and the 1st of May 1858 : he says p. 302) that 
only “ under pressure from the Government the CommandcT--in-Chief 
at last started for Rohilcuncj ” ; <and that “ we were obliged to do in 
May and June . . . with much suffering and loss what we might 
easily have done in November and Df.cember,” 1857 ; and he quotes 
approvingly from a letter written by “a Disabled Officer” (J6. vol. ii. 
pp. 344-52), who insists that “the Commaftder-in-Chief and his army 
spent the cold weather in marching from Cawnpore to Futtehghnr 
i,and back again ”; and that “ after the capture of Lucknow occurred 
another w'hofe month’s astonishing delay.” 

Whether the columns whose jnovements Sij Colin directed were or 
were not unduly “ cumbersome,” I will not presume to decide.* But 

when Sir Owen blames the Commander-in-Chief for having resorted to 

« * 

* “ On the whole,” writes Sir <1. Havelock-Allan, whose attention I invited to 
^ Sir Owen Bume’s critjicism, ” I don’t think Colin Campbell could have done more. 
Whenever we acted with too small ^rces, w^ ran the risk of disaster. It comes 
back again to the oi^,great difficulty. Infantry could not overtake men who 
■* marched so light ana so far. Cavalry am,Id overtake them, but always got 
‘clawed.’ It wanted the intermediate arm (mounted infantry), which nobody 
had then thought of. ’•’ ^ 
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“ combinations,” he is letflng hi^en run awa^ with him. That com¬ 
binations were essential to succfss, no one who has any knowledge of 
the histoiy of tfie Mutiny will deny.* There remains the charge of 
delay. Delay there undoubtedly was : but it was due, as Lord Roberts 
testifies {Forty-one Years in India^ vol. i. p. 387), to Sir Colin’s corre¬ 
spondence with the Governor-General, whose instructions he did not 
receive until the 13th of January^lSSS {Life of Lord Clyde, vol. ii. pp. 
65-94). Sir Ov/en Burne seems to imply that if Sir Colin had then 
immediately marched against Lucknow, the mutineers would not have 
had time to complete their defences. No doubt. But is Sir Owen 
prepared to argue that Sir Colin ought to have attacked Lucknow 
without a siege-train ? If not, what could Sir Colin do but wait fpr 
the siege-train, which did not even leave Agra for Cnwnpure until the 
22nd of January? {Ib. vol. ii. p. 108). 

* When General Innes compares Sir Colin to his disadvantage with 
Havelock and Nicholson, he appears to overlook the fact that Sir 
Colin’s task was totally different from theirs. Sir Colin had not to 
reinforce the Lucknow Resicjyancy or to recapture Delhi, but to “crush 
the enemy ” alf over Northern and Central India, which was a far 
more tedious and, in a sense, more difficuft task. If the mutineers 
themselves grew weaker, tlie other disturbers of the peace grew 
stronger. Banda of rebels or anarchists swamyid in every part of the 
North-Western Provinces, in 0«dh, fh Central India, in Western 
Behar. and in Chutia Nagpur. Outram alon^ at the Alambagh was 
beset by 120,000 mutineers and rebels. It ^as not Havelock’s duty 
to crush the Mutiny or the disturbances which accompanied it among 
the civil population: he simiily had to make head against the 
mutineers in one part of India. Sir Colin on the other hand had to 
subdue all the mutineers and a vast number of armed rebels and dis¬ 
turbers of the peace, who -^ere scattered over an immense tract. 
Moreover^ as I hav^e poimted out in the text (p. 554), Sir Colin’s 
difficulties were enormously increased by the fact that the mutineers 
became desperate, as no amnesty was offered to them, and, knowing 
that if they were caught they would be hanged, kept ly) a harassing 
guerilla warfare, with which the Britisih military organisation was not 
fitted to deal. 1 am iiol arguing thal Sir Colin was Havelock’s equal 
as a general, but only plea4ing that he should he fairly judged. 

When I read General Innes’s other remarks, they eeemed*to me to 
imply that, in his judgement, Sir Coli^ was to blame for waiting for 
reinforcements and for the siege-train before undertaking the siege of 
,Lucknow : but the general hhnself dfcsures melihat he did not mean® 
this. Loi'd Roberts tells*u,s (vol. i. p. 396) that^ie troops which Sir 
Colin assembled for the siege were “ not a man too mtmy ” ; and Sir 
Henry Havelock-Allan wfites, in reply to a question^which I put to him, 
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“I think Sir Colin did’'well to waii^^till h& had the siege train and 
Franks’s and the Gurkha force,” 

Sir George Campbell’s remarks do not call for lengthened notice. 
To say that the whole time between thf, 1st of November 1857 and 
the 1st of May 1858 was “frittered away” is obviously absu^fd. 
There was perhaps unnecessary delay in undertaking the reconquest 
of Rohilkhand ; though any one wb'^ attends to dates will see that te 
speak of the delay as having extended over “ a whole month ” is a 
gross exaggeration; and after the recapture of Lucknow, much 
remained to be done in the way of securing command over the city 
(Innes’s Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, pp. 293-4), Nor is it 
true that “we were obliged to do in May and June, 1858 . . . what 
we might easily have done in November and December,” 1857, for 
Sir Colin was unavoidably detained, after he had relieved Windham, 
by want of carriage: he had then to reconquer the Gangetic Doilb ; 
and he was not permitted to undertake the reconquest of Rohilkhand. 
It is possible that if he had been able to hold Lucknow in November, 
1857, as Havelock and Outram urged hina to do, the reconquest of 
Oudh, which occupied the last three months of 1858,*'niight not have 
been necessary: but so gGod a judge as Lord Roberts thinks (vol. i. 
pp. 342-3) that Sir Colin was quite right in abandoning Lucknow. 

That Sir Colin wajS over-cautious, and that he had too great a 
respect for his enemy, I do notf deny.* But, setting aside the mistakes 
which he undoubtedly ‘made during the siege of Lucknow, tjie dis¬ 
puted question regarding the abandonment of Lucknoiv in November, 
1857, and certain other points to which I have adverted in the text, 
I would ask his critics to abandon generalities and point out exactly 
what he did amiss. I have ventured, on pp. 553-4 of this book, to state 
my own view, which is the result of much thought and study and of 
conversation and correspondence with dble officers who served under 
Sir Colin. I have no doubt that it is o^)en to correctioa; but I 
believe that at least it is clear, and avoids rhetoric and declamation.] 


APPEI{DIX *U 

Alleqed Causes of the Mutiny 

Colonel MALLESon^jiays that, according to •* a perfect linguist, whose 
opportunities^lave been unrivalled," and whose statement, so far as it 
goes, he endorses, educated Hindus attributed the Mutiny to “the 
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gross wrongs inflicted on Jfdnd S^ib ; the injustice done to Kunwar 
Singh ; the injuries inflicted on the Kdni of Jhansi; the seizure of 
the Kjpgdpm of t)udh . . . and the Scores of lesser wrongs done in 
reckless insolence to the landqjvners under the administration of the 
north-west j^rovinces” : he insists that “aftfer the natives of Oiidh had 
had one year’s experience of Britjsh Government as administered by 
]y.r. Coverley Jackson and Mr. i^artin Gubbins, they, one and all, 
evinced a strong preference for the native government which had been 
snperscdctl” ; and, in brief, he holds that the cauijes of the Mutiny 
were bad faitli towards the sepoys, Dalhousie’s policy of annexation, 
and his attempt “to govern an Eastern people according to pure 
Western ideas” {Hist, of tJie Indian Mutiny^ vol. iii. pp. 469-91, and 
cabinet edition, vol. v. p. 282). Sir Alfred Lyall, commenting on 
these views (Aafton, vol. .52, 1891, pp. 463-4), observes that “Strict 
exdbution of the laws, enforcement of punctual revenue payments and 
of private liabilities, a good police and a well-disciplined soldiery are 
all Western ideas which cannot be impressed upon Asiatics without a 
certain degree of compulsioi^ and a little haste or overpressure may 
bring about comftiotions,” “ But,” Sir Alfred wisely adds, “ the risk 
must be run if civilisfition is to advance.” What I have to say aboui 
the bad faith with which the sepoys were treated and Dalhousie’s 
policy of annexation, I have said in the tex^t. Colonel Malleson’s 
remark about the preference of th® nati^s,—“ one and all,”—of Oudh 
for native government is so rhetorical that I hardly think that it calls for 
an answer: but.those who will take the trouble to read Hutchinson’s 
Narrative of the Mutinies in Oudh, Sir J. Strachey’s India, 1^88, pp. 
309-14, and the various documents which 1 have (Quoted in writing 
about Oudh, will take it cam grano, * The treatment which had been 
meted out to Nana Sahib, Kunwar Singh, and the Kdni of Jhansi 
undoubtedly impelled them to take advantage of the Mutiny; but 
that it ciyrsed or helped Jo cause the Mu^ny, there is no evidence 
worthy of the name. The sepoys were probably tampered with by 


the agents of discontented princes: but I cannot find that this has 
been proved. ^ * 

General Innes (Luchnow and Oude in the Mutiny, p. 13) infers from 
the fact that the first Symptoms of fhutiny appeared at Barrackpore, 

“ close to the residence of t]|c King of Oude in Calcutta,” Berhampore, 
“the seat of the representatives erf the Moghul Viceroy of*Bengal,” 
Umballa, “near Delhi, the Moghul capital,” and Lucknow, “the 
• capital of the. Moghul viceroy of Oude,” that “ the leading spirits of 
.the rebellion lay in the Moghul factioni and thaf fhe sepoy army was^’ 
used as a catspgw through tlfe operation of thg^^cartridge incident.” 
John Tjawrence, on the other hand, holds {Pari. Pa]^m, vol. xxv.* 
Sess. 2, 1869, p. 336, py. 17) that there is no evidence that “there 
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was any previous conspiracy, Mah^medan or other, extending first 
through the influential classes . . , 'and then to the native army.” 
“ None of the mutineers and ‘rebels,” he says, “ who pai<;l . . the 

forfeit of their lives ever confessed • ^ • a knowledge of any such 
conspiracy, though they knew that any revelations on this subject 
would have saved them from death.^ Again, many papers of various 
kinds have come to liand, revealjpg important secrets, implicating 
many persons. . . . Yet in all these there has been no allusion to such 
a conspiracy.” Stje also Narrative of Events connected ivith Uie Outbreak 
in 1857, which fell under the ohservatim of Major WilUam-s in the 
Meerut Division, pp. 2-3. Lawrence maintains in the paper already 
quoted (p. 334) that when the Mahomedan sepoys “saw that the 
mutiny might be expanded into a political movement calculated to 
subserve Mussulman interests, they sedulously fanned the flame.” 


APPENDIX V 

The Authorities on which this Book is based 

r 1 

• « 

The authorities for the* history of the Indian Mutiny may be {^rouped 
as follows; (1) Parliarreentary Papers', (2) Enclosures^-to Secret Letters 
from Inhia ; (3) Administration Reports for the several Presidencies 
and Provinces; (4) the Calcutta Gazette ; (5) tlie various Gazetteers of 
India and its Provinces ; (6) ’Nai^’ativc-s written by actors in or wit¬ 
nesses of particular episodes of the struggle, or by (‘nquirera who de¬ 
rived their information from authentic sources ; (7) articles in English 
or Indian magazines ; (8) letters in English pr Indian newsjvtpers ; (9) 
miscellaneous documents published in India; (10) pamphlets; (11) 
unpublished letters and journals. 

‘ The Parliamentary Papers contain telegrams, despatches from civil 
and military officers, demi-official and private letters, proceedings of 
courts of inquiry, narratives of* survivors, etd. They must not be 
followed blindly, as statements made in on^ page are often contradicted 
in another. The most interesting documents in the collection are the 
Punjab Mutiny Report and Evidence taken before the Court appointed 
for the Trial of the King of Delhi. The references which I have 
•given are, except irf the case o^ the Punjab Mutiny Report, according 
to the paging of the^plumes in the Lil5rary*Df the British Museum. 

‘‘ The Enclosures to Secret Letters from India are contained in a series 
of MS. volumes in the Political Department of the India Office. 
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Many of them are printed in ParliaTfieSary Pcupers ; hut many 
others are, so farjia I know, only to he found in these volumes. 

The Administration Keports were published in India, and are to be 
obtained from the Record department of the India Office, They 
contain valuable information and statistics relating to the behaviour of 
the civil population. • 

• The Calcutta Gazette, which, liiie the Gazetteers, is to be found in 
the India Office Library, contains a number of military despatches not 
to be found in the above-mentioned collections. • 

. The books in the sixth class are of very unequal value ; but I 
could noi. have afforded to neglect any of them absolutely. A book 
called Annals of the Indian Rebellion is rich in narratives written by 
eye-witnesses. 

The articles in the magazines supply a few facts here and there ; 
but the only ones of much historical value are those written by actors 
in the Mutiny, imtably the articles ih Blackwood on the “ Campaign of 
1858,” and the “ Pursuit of Tantia Topee,” and that in the Calcutta 
Review on “ A District during a Revolt.” 

The letters fti the newspapers contain a great deal of interesting 
personal detail, but must be read with cautfbn. 

Of the miscellaneous documents published in India those which 
have been moist useful to me are the Blue Bogk on Mr. Tayler’s case 
and the collections of depositions of evidence taken by Colonel 
Willia^is at Meerut, Moradabad, and CaAvnpori?. 

The pamphlets, which are very numerous, are, with a few ej^cptions, 
utterly worthless, except as evidences of the opiuioiis and passions of 
those who watched the course of the^struggle. 

I have sought information, by conversation or correspondence, from 
actors or relatives of actors in the Mutiny, whenever I have felt it 
necessary or advisable to do *so; and in almost every instance my 
enquiries 4iave been kindly, fully, and patiently answered. [Since the 
fourth edition of this book was published, I have obtained a great deal 
of additional information in this way.] ^ 

I have also consulted a few works wffiich could not hp included in 
any of the above c]a.sses, but which are referred to in the footnotes. 

Anglo-Indian history is simpler than that of Europe. The immense 
extent of India and the nuAber and diversity of the races who inhabit 
it make it difficult indeed to give artistic unity to one’s histary : but 
the fact that the Government was despotic makes the political and 
'sociological problems far less complex than thos^ wdiich beset the 
^student of European history. ^ The difficulty is’not so much to find^' 
out the truth as^not to loSe oneself in the enorm^s mass of materials.^ 
As a rule, the writers of the records which w'e possess w.^e not under 
any special temptations gto misrepresent facts; m|iny oi the records 
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were written a few hours only aftqf’, the events which they describe, 
and by men who had witnessed or taken part in t^iose events. On 
the whole, then, I believe that the evidence which we possfcss for the 
history of the Indian Mutiny is as cof iplete and credible a body of 
evidence as there is for any history. On the other hand, the difficijlty 
which a European feels in trying to ^understand natives, the difficulty 
of getting native witnesses to speakt'^he tnith, and the marked divejr 
gencies of opinion which prevail among the various schools of Anglo- 
Indian officials are drawbacks which must not be underrated. 

[Since the first edition of this book was published, more than a score 
of books and articles have appeared, which fall into my sixth and seventh 
classes: but although some of them arc very interesting and contain 
details which had not before been put on record, hardly one adds any¬ 
thing really important to our knowledge of the history of the Mutiny. 
Even Mr. Forrest’s selections consist almost entirely of papers which 
had already been printed in Blue Books. Colonel. Vibart’s Richard 
Baird Smith, however, throws fresh light upon the relations which 
existed between the great Chief Engineer of the Delhi Field Force 
and his chief; and Lieutenant-General McLeod 'innes’s Lucknow 
and Oude in the Mutiny .(^nd ed., 1897), is one of the most valuable 
not only of the recent, but of all .the narratives written by actors in 
the Mutiny. For the story of Lucknow it is an original authority of 
first-rate importance ; and the authdr’s critical sketch of the Mutiny, 
as a whole, if it does not always command assent, may be re^d with 
great pijpfit. I have ventured, in Appendices L, R hnd S, to dissent 
from some of his conclusions. 

An Unrecorded Chapter of the^Indian Mutiny (3rd ed,, 1895), by 
R. G. Wilberforce, deserves mention for another reason. The numerous 
and gross misstatements in this undeniably readable book have been 
ruthlessly exposed in the^ United Service Magazine, vol. x., 1895, pp. 
321-8, 621-2. In a footnote to p. 70, Mr. Wilberforce, acquiescing in the 
demolition of one of these misstatements, airily remarks, “ After a lapse 
,of 38 years, such details can hardly be fresh in anyone’s memory.”] 


, APPENDIxV 

Discussion on certain SIatements challenged by Critics op 
« THE First Edition anp on others which conflict with 
THE Statements op later WBfi’BRS„ 

Pp. 15-16. IklTnhappily, however . . . what it was,” Sir W. 
Hunter indeed says (The Indian Musahnans, Ord ed. p. 138), “ had we 
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hastened by a single decade our,%rmal assumj^ion of the sovereignty, 
we should have Ijpen landed in a Muhapmiadan rising, infinitely more 
serious th«(n the mutinies of 1857 . . . The admirable moderation of 
the East India Company’s ser^nts, and their determination to let the 
Muhammadan power expire by slow natural decay . . . averted this 
danger.” This judgement, however, is opposed to the whole tenor of 
Syad Ahmad Khan Bahddur’s limiew on iM Hunter^a Indian Musal- 
mam (see especially p. 44) ; while on page 7 of The Causes of the 
Indian Revolt^ the same learned writer remarks thatp“The declaration 
of Lord Amherst in 1 827 to the effect that the sovereignty of India 
... no longer existed in the Timour family did not offend any one.” 

P. 65. “In which . . . plunder.” A writer W'ho reviewed this* 
book in Vanity Fair denied the truth of this statement. I have left 
it unaltered for the present, as several well-informed Anglo-Indians, 
who read tlie book very carefully and-sent me notes, passed it withoiit 
remark. [The statement rests on the authority of the famous Col. 
John Jacob. “ 1 have known,” he wrote (Views and Opinions, p. 108), 

“ the men leave the ranks by hundreds at a time without leave, to 
cook, to idundcr* or what not.”] 

P. 80. “ No cartridges greased with Ihc fat of cows or swine 
were destined to be issued to the sepoys.” Lord Eoberts says 
(Forty-one Years in India, vol. i. pp. 43J-2) that Mr. Forrest 
has proved that the new cartifidges were greased with cows’ fat 
and lajd. “When the sepoys,” he adds, “complained that to bite 
them would desfftoy tlieir caste, they were soiemnly assured j;>y their 
officers that they had been greased with a perfectly unobjectionable 
mixture . . . But nothing was easiqj thaij for the men belonging to 
the regiments quartered near Calcutta to ascertain, from the low-caste 
Native workmen ... at the Fort William arsenal, that the assurances 
of their officers were not in accordance with,facts.” I have carefully 
and repeatedly searched Mr. Forrest’s pages; and I affirm with ab¬ 
solute confidence that he has neither proved nor attempted to prove 
that “ the new cartridges were greased with cows’ fat and lard.” The^ 
most serious admissions that his pages contain are these.# Lieutenant 
Currie, Commissary of ^Ordnance, staljps that “ No inquiry is made as 
to the fat of what animal k used ” for greasing the cartridges; and 
Colonel Abbott, Inspector o# Ordnance, states that “ the tallow might 
or might not have contained the* fat of cows or other ffliimala” 
(Appendix, pp lxvi.-lxvii.). Kaye indeed tells us (vol, i. p. 519 and 
■note) that in 1856 and in January 1857 cartjridges greased with^^ 
tallow partly composed of bee^fat (thcJhgh not of lard) were manu¬ 
factured at Calciftta and af Meerut; but of this atetemeiit he gives no 
pinof. It is true that, according to Captain (afterwards i^jor-Qeneral) 
Boxer, li.A, the Enfieldn rifle cartridges that wtu'e sent out from 
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England to India were greased with l|»pf-fat {Lije of Oen. Sir Hope Grantj 
ed. CoL H. Knollys, voL i. jp. 178-80); and it most probable, 
though not proved, that the cartridges manufactured in 4ndia were 
greased with the same substance. Meet probable, because while the 
Government never denied the allegation, Lieutenant Currie admired 
that it was “ not the intention of Government that all grease used in 
any preparation in the magazine iscio be made of goats’ and sheepJs 
fat only ” : not proved, seeing that Kaye, who had all the records of 
Government at hit disposal, and Mr. Forrest, who has searched all the 
papers in the Military Department, have given no proof. Neither 
Currie nor Abbott could ascertain, as far as the records of their 
evidence show, what kind of tallow bad been used in greasing the new 
cartridges. 

But,—and this is the important point,—it is not true that any 
cartridges greased either with beef-fat or with lard were ever issued 
to any sepoys, save only to one Gurkha regiment, at their own request 
See Kaye, vol. i. pp. 616 and note, 519 ; Forrest, App. p. Ixv.; The Story 
of Two Nolle LiveSj by A. J. C. Hare, vol. ii. p. 276 ; and Evidence taken 
before the Court appointed for the Trial of the Kin^ of Delhi, p. 211 
(101), from which it appears that Lieutenant Martineau, Musketry In¬ 
structor at Umballa, deposed that the sepoys there “ were not allowed 
to touch any (cartridges) that had been greased previous to distribution ; 
they greased their own cartridges* with a composition of clarified 
butter and bees’ wax.” Nor is it true that any Enfield rifle cai^ridges, 
greased-or dry, were issued before the Mutiny to aflay sepoys, except 
those who belonged to the schools of musketry. Moreover, on the 
29th of January, 1857, a circul^ was issued by the Calcutta Govern¬ 
ment, directing that “ when applying tallow to articles which Native 
soldiers are required to handle, only the tallow of sheep or goats is to 
be employed, that of’swjne or cows *being most carefully excluded” 
(Kaye, vol. i. p. 519, note); w’hile Lieuttsnant Currie d^osed that 
after January 27, 1857, no greased cartridges whatever were even 
, manufactured at Dum-Dum. See also Life of Gen. Sir Hope Grants ed. 
Col. H. KnoJlys, vol. i. pp. 178-80. [The Saturday Review of Sept. 4, 
1897, contains a letter from Idr. Forrest, wh^ch proves no more than 
what I have stated. An extract which he quotes from a letter written 
by General Anson on March 23, 1857, pfoves nothing. Anson wrote 
from IS’mballa that the cartridges w'hich he had seen were “ smeared 
with a quantity of grease, which looks exactly like fat.” The question 
is, what fat ? Mi^ Forrest roundly asserts, of course without quoting 
** any authority, that it was tlfb fat of §(11 animals ” I As I have shown 
in the text (]> 82), 4i.e Military Secretary dt Calcutta issued an order, 
before the fpd of January, 1857, that greased cartridges might only 
be issued at Umballa and Sidlkot if they ftrere greased with mutton- 
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fat and wax. The natiirjfl concision is that the fat which General 
Anson saw was not, as Mr. Forjest insists, “ the fat of all animals,” 
but simply*mutton-fat. Iklr. Forrest go*es on to say that the evidence 
contained in the Selections fr§m State Papers shows “ that the native 
workmen employed in the manufacture of the cartridges declared to 
the Sepoys that tallow made frpm all kinds of fat was used.” Mr. 
Eorrcst gives no references; but I^^ave again searched his pages ; and 
I affirm that, setting aside the well-known story told by the Lascar of 
Dum-Dum on January 22, the Selections only show that the sepoys 
heard “ rumours,” e.g, that “ the cartridges were composed {sic) of the 
fat of budocks, pigs and jackasses.” This all the world knew before.] 

Pp. 96-7. “ Colonel Smyth . . , unpopular officer,” Shortly before 
the publication of the first edition of this book, T received from Major- 
General Smyth a pamphlet, in which testimonials were quoted to show 
that he was a general favourite with natives, a man of fine temjier, 
and a very popular commanding officer. These testimonials were 
referred to in self-defence, as Kaye (voL ii. pp. 43-4) had said that 
Colonel Smyth (as he was in ^857) was unpopular. T had formed the 
same opinion frBm reading a letter from Mrs. Craigie to the JDaily 
Neivs of July 29, ’57, and the statement of an eye-witness as to the 
\vay in which the condemned trooj)ers of the 3rd Cavalry showed 
their feelings towards the colonel on the punislynent parade of May 9. 
Moreover, Dr. O’Callaghan, late s«rgeoif of the 11th Native Infantry, 
has asi^red me in very emphatic language, that the colonel was hard 
and unpopular. •! have, for these reasons, left the statement in the 
text, to which no one but Major-General Smyth himself h^ taken 
exception, unaltered. By some of those under him he was evidently 
disliked, and regarded as hard ; oth^-s ifiay have been devoted to him. 

I naturally regret that my statement should have pained him ; biit, as 
I believe it to bo true, I cannot retract it. 

P. lOCk. “ Colonel Smyth indeed .... perfect order.” In Major- 
General Smyth’s pamphlet it is stated that Lieutenant Melville Clarke 
had a troop of his own ; that, as adjutant, he ought to have been with 
his commandant, and to have got all orders from him ; ajid that only 
six or seven men of Ci^tain Craigie’s troop remained faithful. More¬ 
over, a correspondent of h^^j or-General Smyth’s implies that both 
Clarke and Craigie ought tc^have been court-martialled for presuming 
to go anywhere without orders. What I have written abo«t these 
officers was based upon statements of Kaye (vol. ii. p. 64) and a letter 
to the Times of July 24, 1857, from Mrs, Craigie, and is confirmed by 
a pamphlet entitled The Fatal falter aPMeentt (phblislied at Calcutta * 
in 1861) by Dr.«0’Callagl!an, who got his inforrigtion on the matter^ 
in question direct from Craigie himself. I am therefor^certain that 
Craigie did bring back hi# troop in perfect order to.the parade-ground, 
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though, he may afterwaVds have bec^desertfed by all but a few of his 

men. Considering the circumstances under which he acted, I think 
that few oflicers will agree -^^ith the opinion expressed "by Jidajor- 
General Smyth’s correspondent. 

Major-General Smyth says that he did not go to his regiment after 
it mutinied simply because it was hig duty, as field-officer of the week, 
to go in person to inform Hewitt,,and Wilson of the outbreak. $ 
cannot but think that he would have shown more judgement if, at 
such a crisis, he lu>,d disregarded routine, and, entrusting the duty of 
informing his superiors to others, had gone straight to the scene of 
mutiny. This opinion is shared by officers to whom I have men¬ 
tioned it. 

P. 106. The despatch of the warning telegram from Delhi.—The 
inaccurate account which I gave of this episode in former editions 
was based partly upon the narrative of Cave-Drowne, a writer who 
rarely makes a mistake. He implies that the telfgraph office was 
inside the city; and both he and the author of the History of the Siege 
of Delhi state that the signaller was l^illed at his post. Even in 
!Mr. Forrest’s plan of Delhi (Selections from State Paper^, vol. i.) the office 
is placed inside the town'; and I learn from Capt. E. H. Peal, late of 
the Telegraph Department, that it was actually there until the end of 
1856 or the beginning,of 1857. 

P. 147. “The Lieutenant-Govdruor telegraphed . . . break out 
there.” This statement is made upon the authority of Mrs. Co^ppland 
(A Lady’s Escapte from Gwalior, p. 107), but it is right to say that Sir 
AucklatAl Colvin, in his reply (Ni)ieteenth Century, April, 1897, pp. 
665-6) to Lord Roberts’s strictures upon John Colvin, questions its 
accuracy. Lady Meade, who' wifs with her husband, then Brigade- 
Major, at Gwalior at the time, tells me that neither she nor any of 
her friends who were with her at Gwalior, have ever had any doubt 
that the telegram was received. I am also informed by an officer who 
served at Agra that the despatch of the telegram was there a common 
topic of conversation. “ We saved our own women-kind,” he writes, 
by sending ^them into Agra at once and without leave, and a few 
other stations did the same at first But afterwards his Honour 
positively forbade such action ‘ to avoid ai^using the suspicions of the 
troops.’ ” ii 
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Abbott, Colonel. Src App, W 
Abbott, Major, at Delhi mutiny, 107 
Abu, Mount, 149, 151, 396 
Adaption, Iliiulii principle of, 34-5 ; 
right of adopting heirs ret used to 
many chiefs in 8'at.-lra and Southern 
Maratha country, 461 
Afghans, Auckland's war with, 27-8, 
55-6 and Apji.^A ; deterred •from 
invading Punjab by resolute bearing 
of Edwardes, Nicholson and Cotton, 
328, note 3 ; anxious to invade 
Punjab, 357. A’ec Dost Mahomed 
Afrtdls, 323, 326, note 1 ^ 

Agar, mutiny at, 481 
Agra, desori])tion of, 128-9 ; events in 
May,*57, 129-33i; troop.s de.spatchcd 
from, to restore order in .sunounding 
districts, 133, 159 ; threatened hy 
mutineers from Kajimtana, 153; 
events in first week of July, 153-4 ; 
Jlritish forced to retire into fort, 
166-7 ; rising of convicts and in«b, 
life ill fort, 157-9 ; authorities urge 
Greathed* to succour therff, 392 ; 
battle of, 393-4 and App. 0 
Ahmadabad, 470 

Ahmad Ulla, arrested by Tayler, 184 ; 
transported, 206 

Ahmad Ulla. ike Moulvi of Fvzabad 
Ajinere, 160-1 
Ajndla, 362 
Ajun Khan, 328 
Akbar, 1 
Akbarpur, 419 
' ’Akhiind of Swat, the, 327 
^lambagh, 248 ; battle of, 304 ; Have¬ 
lock leaves baggie at, Sept* 25, ’S7, 
306; Outram directs Major McIntyre 
to hold, 402 ; Sir C, Campbell garri¬ 
sons, Nov. 13, '67, 408 ; Havelock 


buried near, 416 ; defended by Out- 
ram, 436-7 j attacked by rebels 
during siege of Lucknow, 445 
Aligarh, mutiny at, 130 ; rebels 
defeated, 1.59 ; reocciipied by Col. 
Oroathed, 392 
Ali Karfm, 184-5 

Ali])ur, Barnard arrives at, 123 ; ex¬ 
pedition of Delhi mutineers to, 346 
Allahabad, Caiming and Anson ne¬ 
glect fo secure, 119 note, 215 ; de- 
.scription of, condition at outset of 
mutiny, 215-16 ; crisis at, in May 
njid Jimdl '57, 216-19; saved by 
Brasyeraiul Neill, 219-21 ; prepara¬ 
tions at, tor relief of Cawnpere and 
Lu(;know^ 282-3; districts near, 
overrun by rebels from Otldh, 433. 
See (duo 301 
mherst, Lord, 22-3 
mi'r Khan, 19 
Amritsar, 315, 359-60 
Annexation policy of Dalhousie, 34-6 ; 
unduly censured, 559 and App. U. 
See Jhiinsi, Nilgpur, Oudh, Pegu, 
Punjab, Satara 

Anson, G., Comraander-in-Chief, 68 ; 
at Umballa, 88-9; does not warn** 
home aiilboritics of* symptom.^ of 
• mutiny, 93 ; urges Canning to punish 
34th N.J., 94 ; orders Meerut 
mutineers to be tried by court- 
, martial, 97 ; action on l)#ariug of 
eizure of Delhi, 113-18 ; death and 
chtracter, 118-19 and 119, note 
Apthorp, 

Arlkan, 22 
Aravalli bills, 

Arcot, seized ^d defeiMed by Clive, 3 
Armenians at Calcutta, 1163 
Arms Act, 174 , 
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Amli, siege of, 191-2, 19^-5; relief^ 
198. ^ also 456-7 
Ashe, Lieitt., 225, 227, 237 • 

Asirgarh, 483-4 

Assam, 22 , conspiracy discovered in, 
458 

Assocrgjirli. See Asirgarh 
Assigned Districts, 501-2 
Atraulio, 452 
Attook, 322 

Aucklainl, Ijord, hi% aduiinistratioii, 
27-9. See also 37, 73 and App. A 
Aung, battle of, 285 
Aurangabad (in Oudh), 135 
Aurangabad (in Nizam’s dominions), 
mutiny at, 478 
Aurangzeb, 2 
Ava, 22 

Azamgarh, mutiny at, 210 ; reoccu]:)ied 
by Venables ; by Gurkhas, 433 ; 
blockftded by Kunwar Singh, 452-3 ; 
relieved by Kerr and bugard, 453-4 
Azimuila, 228 and App. G 

Baber, 1 
Badlapur, 435 
Bagpat, 118 

Bahidur Shah, King of Ifellii, ho;'ifes 
for overthrow of British Govern¬ 
ment, 91 ; seizure of' Delhi by 
mutineers, 105, 109-10 ;‘'life inside 
Delhi 'during siege, 352-4 ; at 
Huindyun’s tomb, 382 ; captured, 
384-5 ; tried and transported, 399 ^ 
Bahadurgarh, 367 
Baji Rao. See Peshwa 
BGikht Khan,'352-3, 382 . 

BAla RAo, 534 and App. G 
Balghat, 326. 

Bauiis river, rout of Tantia Topi at, 
543 

‘Bamln, Nawab of, shelters fugitives 
from Nowgoi%, 493; forced to rebel, 
495 and 496, note ; defeated by 
Whitlock, 517 ; at Kilpi, 517-18 
Bani, 303, 423 ; bridge, 395, 417-18 
Banki, 533 

Banks, Major, 261, 269 
BAnpur, Raja of, rebels, 496 ; trks to 
relieve Ratgarh, 5^6 ; opposes Sir 
' H. Rose in hills soutA of Shahgiiih, 
507 ; defeated by Orr, 515 
' Banswdra jungle< 547 
Banthira, 395,. ‘39 
Barakz&is, 27 


parasat,<37 

Bdreilly, mutiny at, 135-6 ; battle of, 
526-7 

Barlow, Sir G., 18 

Barifird, H., vindicates Anson’s 
memory, 118 ; marches for Delhi, 
119 ; battle of Badli-ki-Serai, 123-5; 
in command of Delhi army, 339-47 ; 
oharjicter, death, 347-8 
Barnes, G., Commissioner of Cis-Sutloj 
States, protects Umballa, supports 
Anson, 115 ; opens a loan in Cis- 
Sutloj States, 334 ; keeps order, 
337 

B.iroda, 482 

Barode, rout of Tiintia Topi at, 547 
Barodia, battle of, 506 
Barodia, fort cai)tured, 507 
Barrackpore, mutiny at, in 1824, 54 ; 
discontent of sepoys (Jan. ’57), 81, 

84- 5; mutiny of Mungul Pandy, 

85- 7 ; 19th N.I. disarmed, 87 ; 
34 til N.I. disban[]ed, 94 ; Canning 
refuses to disarm sepoys, 163 ; con¬ 
sents to do so, 170 

BaiTow, Major, 470 

Bashiratganj, battles at, 293, 295 ; 

battle near, 297 
Bit.ssein, treaty of, 15 
Batson, Dr., lOS 
Baugh, Lieut., 85-6' 

Bcadon, C., 163, 167 
Bfc'Uvar, 150 

Pcci'.cr, Major, aud 5.5th N.I., 327 ; 

Murree insurrection, 390 
Begain, Llie, leads group of Oudh rebels 
after eajituro of Lucknow, 523, 626, 
533 

Bcganis of Oudh, 9 

Behar, invaded by VizioJ- of Oudh in 
1764, B ; East India Company 
becomes Diwan of, 5-6 ; W. Behar 
during summer of ’57, 179-204 ; 
anarchy jn, 451-2, 454-7 ; E. 
Belnr, 459-60. See Ilalliday, 
Patr 1, Tayler 
Belgaum, 464, 466-7 
Benares, insurrection at, annexation of 
(.see Chait Singh), 9 ; description of, ^ 
208-9 ; affairs in May and early 
days of June, ’57, 210-11; mutiny, 
and iubsequent events, 212-16; 
anarchy in surrounding districts, 
433 ; in danger from Kunwar Singh, 
453 
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Bengal, 4, 5 ; East fndia ‘Compaiiy 
beuornes Diwdnof, 6-6 ; affairs ii#n. 
Bengal, 458-9. nSee Beliar, HallMay, 
Pakn^ 'Bfiylcr 

•Beni Madho, 531 ^ 

Benson, Col., 547 

Bfntiiick, Lord W., his administration, 
23-7 ; proclamation to Madras sfe- 
s poys, 52 ; abolishes corporal puuisl> 
merit in sepoy army, 55 
Berar, Eaja of, conquered by Wellesley, 
15, (SWi alsi) 19 note, 501 note 2 
Borford, 133-4 
Berharnpore, mutiny at, 83-4 
Betwa, river, crossed by Sir H. Rose, 
508 ; battle of the, 512 ; Tiintia 
I’opi unable to cross, Oct. '58, 
^45 

Bewar, 429 

BhAgalimr, 300, 4^9 ; Division, 459 
Bhil corps, at Indore, 477, 480 ; insur¬ 
rection of Bhi'ls in Malwa, 482 ; 
Bhils in Baiiswara hostUe to Tiiutia 
Topi, 547 

Bhopal, 474, 481 ; loyalty of Begam, 
482; contingent at Indore, 477, 480 ; 
at siege of Ratgarh, 505 
Bhurtpore (or Bhartpur), Ochterlouv 
interferes in affairs of, captured by 
British, 22-3 ; Raja lends troops to 
Colvin, 130 ; taoops mutiny, 131 
Bibi'ganj, 197 
Bikaner, 548 
Bina, river, 505 

Birch, Col., Military Secretary, 80-1, 
83 

Bird, R. M,, 25 » 

Bithiir, 92, 240 ; rebels at, threaten 
Neill, 296 ; battle of, 297-8 
Blunt, Major, 409 

Board of Control, join in directing an¬ 
nexation of Oudh, 39 ; partly re¬ 
sponsible for insufficiency of Euro¬ 
pean troops, 63; refijse to allow 
H. Ricketts to be made Chief. Com¬ 
missioner of Oudh, 69 I 
Bolton, Lieut., 234, 237 
Bombay, first native corps disciplined 
at, by English, 47, note; sepoys, 
48, 62, 63 note 3, 65 ; boundaries 
, of Presidency, 462 j panic at new.s 
of Kolh4pur nyitiny, 466; crisis, 
Aug.-Oct. '67, 467-70 ; feelings of 
army, 470 

Bone-dust fable, 89-90 # * 


BourchieiTi>Capl., at relief of Lucknow, 
408 j in third battle of Cawnpore, 
,426 

Boyle, V., 190-1, 194 
Brahmins, 41 ; sepoys, 51, 60 ; Cal¬ 
cutta Brahmins use greased cartridge 
story ,'is a political engine, 81 ; 
Benares, 209 ; Doab, 218. ike also 
557 

Brasyor, Capt., saves Allahabad fort, 
218 ; capturceof Kaisar Bagh, 442-3 
Breudish, sends warning telegram from 
Delhi, 106 

Briggs, Capt., pacifies Nasiri Gurkhas, 
116 

Briud, Major, 332 note, 370 
Britisli rule in India, effects of first 
century of, 42-6 
Buckley, Conductor, 109 
Budaiiu, mutiny at, 137 
Bndhay&ii, 435 

Bulandshahr, 123 ; mutiny at, 130 
Bundclkhand, anaii.hy in, stopped by 
Miuto, 18-19 ; mutiny and rebellion, 
490-.^ ; plan for pacification, 503 ; 
traversedhy Whitlock, 516-17 ;smoul- 
dering embers of rebellion, 552. See 
^Iso Jhafisi, Rewah, Saugor and Ner- 
budda Tt‘rritorie.s 
Bundi hills', 542 
Burgess, feergt., 379 
Burke, E., 9 ' 

Burmese war, first, 22 
^iimes, Alexander, 28 and App. A 
Nurnes, Lieut., 257-9. See Sitapur 
Burroughs, Capt., 410, note 1 
Burton, Major, 541 
Biissceiatgiiuge. See Ba.shiratgauj 
Bussy, 4, 13 

Butler, Lieut., at assault of Delhi, 
378-9 ; .siege of Lucknow, 440 
Buxar, battle of, 5 ; Eyre at, 195-6''; 

columns inarch frofii, against Jag- 
j dlspur, 456 
Byng, Major, 459 

Cabul. See KAbul v 

Calcutta, captured by Suraj-ud-dowlah, 
recovered by Clive, 4 ; events at, 
during euuiQ^er of '67, 162-75 j 
t’emforcemcfits arrive, Oet. '57, 404 * 
Calpee. /Seei^^dlpi 
Campbell, Brig., 446 • 

Campbell, Col., 372, DiO 
Campbell, Sir .Colin, at Rawaljiindi, 

T 
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58 ; arrives in Calcutta, C75 ; char¬ 
acter, 400-401 ; correspondence with 
Havelock, 301; prepares for ca^u- 
paign, 403-4 ; goes to Lucknow, 
405 ; relief of Lucknow, 407-15 ; 
sets out for Cawnpore, 417; his 
instructions to Windham, 417 ; re¬ 
turn march to Cawnpore, 423; third 
battle of Cawnpore, 426-7 ; reooii- 
quest of T)oAb, 428-30 ; Oudh versus 
Rohilkhand controyersy, 431; pre¬ 
pares for vsiege of Lucknow, 432-3, 
438; siege of Lucknow, 439-45; 
sends Lugard to relieve Azamgarli, 
454 ; orders Sir H. Rose to relieve 
Charkhari, 508 and App. Q; scuds 
Maxwell to co-operate "with Rose, 
518; second Oudh versus Rohilkhsind 
controvcisy, plan for reconquest 
of Rohilkliand, 524 ; reconquest of 
Rohilkhand, 524-30; reconquest of 
Oudh, 531-3 j sends Brig. Smith 
and Riddell to join Rose, 536; 
how tar responsible for delay in 
suppressing revolt, 653-4. ‘See also 
App. T 

Campbell, G., 449 

(^Jandahar. See Kandahar *■ , 

Canning, Lord, his character, 67-8; 
and Coverley Jackson, d9-70 ; Per¬ 
sian war, 72-3 ; subsidises Dost 
MabonAid, 74-5 ; General Service 
Enlistment Act, 76; suspected of 
designs against caste and religion^, 
77-8 ; ueliou on hearing of grease a 
cartridge story, 82-3 ; sympathises 
with sepoys’ fears, 85 ; .his delay in 
punishing 34th N.I., 87 ^ how he 
acted, and how he ought to have 
acted, 87-8 ; insists on use of Enfield 
rifle cartridges at Umhalla, 89; 
hopes that quiet is returning, 93 ; 
lenity to 34th N.I., 93-4; pro¬ 
poses to disband Lucknow niuti- 
noers, 95-6 ; action on hearing of 
seizure of Delhi, 112-13 ; correspond¬ 
ence Anson, 117; luomises 

to support Colvin, 130; finds fault 
with Colvin’s proclamation, d31 ; 
promises to respec1| independence of 

^ Sindhia's dynasty, ll5 ; his polfcy, 
May-Sept. ’67, 162-76 ; correspond- 
ence with Major Holmes, 186; 
' throws resp, nsibility of disarming 
Dinapore sepoys op Lloyd, 187-8 ; 
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praisef* Money, 202; censures Tayler, 
^ *204; anxious for safety of him be¬ 
tween Calcutta c and Delhi, 208 ; 
entrusts Neill with worltf of srjcuriug 
l^uares and Allahabad, and relieving 
Cawnpore, 211 ; places Benares Di¬ 
vision under martial law, 215 ; fails 
* to provide for safety of Allahabad, 

- 215; thanks 6tU N.I. for offer ts 
march against Delhi, 216 ; anxious 
for Cawnpore, 223 ; anxious for Oudh, 
244; gives H. Lawrence plenary 
military power in Oudh, 250; orders 
J. Lawrence to hold on to Peshawar 
to the last, 366, 357, note 3 ; con¬ 
troversy with Sir C. Campbell 
whether Oudh or Rohilkhand should 
be recon(iuert'd first, 431 ; asks Jtang 
Bahddur to march to Lucknow, and 
orders Franks tq do so, 434 ; Ou<lh 
proclamation, 446-50; scuds Lord 
M. Kerr to relieve Azamgarh, 453 ; 
asks Sir R. Hamilton to draw up 
j)lau for pacification of Central India, 
503 ; orders Sir H. Rose to relieve 
Chaikh<4ri, 509 ; directs SirC. Camp¬ 
bell to undertake reconquest of 
Rohilkhand, 524 : offers reward for 
a] (prehension of Moulvi, 530 
Canning, Lady, 77-8 ^ 

Carmichael Sergt., 379 
Carnatic, succession to throne of^ dis¬ 
puted, 3 ; Lally tries to restore 
Freiich power, 4 *, Nawab uiitrust- 
wortLy as ally of English, 13; ad- 
niinistratiou translerred to British 
Government, 16 ; Mahomedans vfatch 
events at Hyderabad, 601, note 1 
Cariiegji; Capt., 261 * 

Carncll, Lieut., 150 
t^artbew, M., commands a brigade 
against Tantia Topi at Cawnpore, 
420-4 

Case, Col., ^64-5 and App. I 
Caste, in sepoy army, 48, 51, 65, 69 
notf >2, 61 ; Government suspected of 
designs against, 77 
Cavenagh, Col, O., 167, 172 
Cawnpore, non-combatants sent to, 
from Fatehgarh, 138; fugitives" 
from Fatehgarh go to, 140 ; migh^ 
^lave (been savc(| by Canning, 163, 
165, and note’; description of, 

223- 4 ; events in May and June, ’57, 

224- 7 r mutiny, 227 ; siege, 229-36 ; 
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capitulation of garrison aiftl subs^ 
quent massacres, 236-42 ; battle 
286-9 ; reoccujfed by Havefock, 
290-?l ; "Havelock retreats to, 297 ; 

• Outran! arrives at, 301 ; tbrea1»uetl 
Ijjy Tantia Topi, 404 ; WinilliaTii’.s 
operations, 417-24 ; battle of Dec. 
6, ’57, 426-7 ; defcnees strength* 

• ened by Sir C. Campbell, 438. 

also Campbell, Grant (H.), Havcdoek, 
Neill, Windliani, Ajjp. G 
Central Indian Agency. See Durand, 
Holkar, Hiingerford, Travers 
Ceylon, Canning sends for troops from, 
113 

Cbait Ringli, 8 

Cliambal, river, 159 note2, 487, 641-4, 
948 

Chamberlain, C., disarms sepoys at 
Mooltiin, 338 • 

Chamberlain, N., attends council at 
Peslnwar, 319 ; takes up ollice of 
Adjt.-Geu. iit dDelhi, 345 ; Visits 
Nieholson’s death-bed, 388. *SVe also 
A])p. M 

Chanderi, 496 note 1, 607 ; capture 
of, 508 

ChandernagoTe, 4 • 

Cliapatties, 90 and note 
CharkliiLri, besieged by TAntia Topi, 
508 • 

ChArw.ah, 546 
Chattarbhuj pass, 548 
Chilianwala, battle of, 32 
China expedition, 113 
Chinhut, battle of, 263-6 and App. 1 
Chittagong, mutiny-iit, 458 • 

Chota Nagjiore. See Chiitia ]^agpiir 
Chota Oodeypore, rout of Tantia Topi 
at, 546 

Christian, Sophy, 257-9 
Clinmbul. See Chamhal 
Chunar, 215 

Chute, Col., marches agaiwst Mardan, 
826 ; disarms Abazai garrison, and 
returns to Peshawar, 328 
Chutia NAgpur, 460-1 
Circars, Northern, 4 
.Cia-Sutlej States, secured by Barnes and 
Forsytb, 115 ; affairs during summer 

• of ’57, 337-8. See LudhiAna 

Clarke, Capt., 441« * 

Clarke, Lieut. M., 100, 104, App. W 
Clavering, 7 

Clemency Order, 170 


Clive, 3-6^ raises sepoy battalion, 48 ; 
overawes mutinous European oflicer-s, 
«49 

Cobbe, Capt., 478 

Colvin, J., Lieut.-Governor of N. W. 
Provinces; Canning’s telegram to. 
May, ’57,112 ; character, 128 ; early 
mea.sures, 129-30; proclamation, 131; 
disarms sepoys at Agra, 132 ; orders 
preparation of fort for defence, 133 ; 
efforts to restore order, 133 ; fails to 
provide for safety of women and 
children at Gwalior, 147 ; orders 
Camel] to secure Ajtnere, 150 ; short¬ 
comings, miseries ami eHorts to' do 
right, 151-3; icmoves women and 
children into fort, 153 ; health fails, 
154 ; death, 161. See also App. C 
Cooper, G., holds Amritsar, 315; 
punishes mutineers of 26th N.L, 
362-3 

Cooper, Lieut., 410 
Coorg, 21, 1.5, 490 
Coote, 4, 8 
Corbett, Brig. S., 314-15 
Cornwallis, Lord, 10-12, 17-18 
Cotton, Brig. S., his chardctcr, 318-19 ; 
iisaniis suspected sepoys at Pesha¬ 
war, 321j2 ; maintains stern disci¬ 
pline, 328-9 ; urges J. Lawrence not 
to abandon Peshawar, 355; quells 
mutiny at Peshawar, 364-% 

Cotton, Col., in Agra fort, 158 ; battle 
of Agra, 393-4 and App. 0 
^iiiicil, W. Hastings’s, 7 ; Caimiug’.s, 
68-9 

Craigio, Capt., 100, 104, App. W 
Crimean* war, effect ol, on minds of 
sepoys, 64 

Cumberlego, (^ol., at Nagpur, 497 
Custance, Col., 122 

Dacca, mutiny at, 458* 

Kagshai, 114 
Dalainau, 301 

Dalliou.sie, Lord, his administration, 
31-42 ; dispute with C. bfcipier, 58- 
9 ; baulked by a sepoy regiment, 60 ; 
piftzled by conflicting opinions about 
Bengal army,i^-<|uiesees in its defects, 
%0-2 ; urges Directors to increase* 
numbers o^European troops, 61-5 ; 
his place among An§lo-Indiati rulers,* 
66-7 ; abolishes pem%nent transport 
service, 114 effects of his Punjab 
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jjolicy on Mutiny, 311-lf; question 
of his responsibility for Mutiny, 669- 
60 • 
Dalrymple, F. A. E., 460 
Daly, Capt., marches with Guides to 
Delhi, 339 
Damoh, 517 
Daraoganj, 219 
Davidson, Major C., 499-501 
Deccan, 3 [see Nizam-ul-Mulk); suc¬ 
cesses of Bussy iii,4t See also Hydera¬ 
bad 

Deesa, 151 
Dehra, 114 

Delafosse, Lieut., 239-40 
Delhi, captured in war with Danlat Eao 
Sindhia, 15 ; excitement at, 90-1; 
seized by mutineers, 104-11 ; descrip¬ 
tion of, 125-6 ; false report of re¬ 
capture, 173 ; Barnard’s position 
before, defences of, 339-40 ; proposed 
C'mp-de'Viain, 341-4 ; operations in 
Juno, July and first week of Augiist, 
’57, 344-52; affairs inside,^ 352-4 ; 
Peshawar versus Delhi controversy, 
354-8 ; a.ssault decided upon, 368-9 ; 
mutineers fail to concentrate at, in^ 
sufficient strength, 389-76 ; the sitge,' 
370-2; plan of assault, ,372-3 ; ex¬ 
amination of breaches, 373 ; pre¬ 
parations for assault, 3 A ; assault 
and Cif^)ture, 374-82 ; results of 
capture, 391, 399 ; affairs at, after 
cai>ture, 397-8. ^ also BarijariV* 
Hodson, Nicholson, Reed, Smith, Cti. 
Baird, Wilson, App. M 
Deonarain Singh, 214 
Derajat, 322 and note 3 * 

Derby, Lord, 448, note 8. See Oudh 
proclamation 
Dewa.s, 474 

Dhar, 474 ; jotting in, siege and 
capUire of, 485-6 

Dharma Sabha, 81 « 

Dharwar, 464, 467 
Dick, Lieut., 513 
Din4jpur^460 

Dinapore, Canning refuses to disarm 
sepoys at, 163-6, 187-8; nAtiny 
expected, June 7, iSJ, 181 ; Tayler 
^ urges Lloyd to disarm sepoys, 1S2 ; 

English merchants ui^e Canning to 
‘ disann sepoysf 188; mutiny, 188-90; 
effects of Chutiny on Havelock’s 
situation, 294 « 


Dinkar fl4o, 144-6 ; corresponds with 
*Macpherson, 159 

Directors, Court of, withdraw support 
from W. Hastiug.s, 8 ; unwdfling to 
bfcome emperors for fear of sufforiifg 
as merchants, 11; instruct Corn¬ 
wallis to reform revenue system, ll ; 

* distnist Wellesley, 17 ; tired of costly 
^ victories, 17 ; disagree with Lord 
Hastings, 20 ; recall Ellenborongh, 
30 ; annexation of Oudh, 39 ; minute 
on Vellore mutiny, 52 ; reduce allow¬ 
ances of English otficer.s, 56 ; partly 
responsible for insufliciency of Euro¬ 
pean troops, 63 ; praise Tayler’s 
administration, 205 note, 206 
Disraeli, B., aimounces that Govern¬ 
ment disapproves of Oudh proclacua- 
tion, 448 

DiwAli, at Bombay# 470 
Dixon, Col., 150 

Dodb, Gangetic, mutinies in, 130-1,133, 
14l ; threatenedt rising averted by 
Eyre, 301; partially reconquered by 
Sir C. Campbell, 428-30 ; condition 
in spring of ’58, 524-6 
Dohad, 482 

,Dorin, J., 68-9 ; urges severe punish¬ 
ment of Lucknow mutineers, 96 ; 
inclined to disbelieve rci»ort q#' seizure 
of Delhi. Ill • 

Dost Mahomed, Auckland’s policy 
tovards, 27-8 and App. A; Edwardes 
arranges treaty with, 73-5; faithfully 
keeps treaty, 328 note 3, 357 
Douglas, Brig., sent in jmrsuit of Kun- 
^ar Singh, 454; ciinii)aign in Sllaba- 
bad and Kaimi'ir hills, 45^-8 
Douglas, Oapt., 105 
D’Oyly, Capt., 155, 167 
Drummond, R., persuades Colvin to dis¬ 
arm Agra sepoys, 132; his ascendency 
over Colvin, 132, 153 ; his policy 
133 ; his emisplaced trust in native 
police, 153 

Dumr#on, Raja of, 200 
Dunbar, Capt., 192-3 
Dunlop, R., 160 
Dupleix, 3-4 

Durand, H. M., his character, 474-5; 
j)osition at outset of mutiny, 476-6 ; 
opinirti of Holkac, 476 and App. P; 
policy in M.ay and June, ’67, 477-9 ; 
conduct on occasion of Indore mutiny, 
479-81; displeased with Hungerford, 
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483 ; inovcmeutti in July an(f Augus^ 
483-4 ; quells insurrection in Mahva, 
485-8 j triuraphJiit return to Indore, 
488* 

« 

• 

EAgT India Company, formation of, 
mere tiaders for a century and a hali^ 
2 ; cojTuption of their servants: 

* Diwan of Bengal, Behar and OrisR,4f 
6-6 ; Hastings dissolves their alle¬ 
giance to Mogul emperor, 6 ; aboli¬ 
tion of, 554. *SVe Board of Control, 
Directors, Sepov army 

Echford, Lieut., 140 
Ediiioustoue, Cl., his correspondence 
with Major Ram.say, 166; arrests 
King of Oudh, 171 

Ed>ardes, II., defeats Moolraj, 32 ; 
treaties with Dost Mahornexl, 73-5 ; 
character, 318 ; council at Peshawar, 
321-2; council at Rawalpindi, 322 ; 
he and Nicholson persuade Cotton to 
disai’in suspected sepoys at Pesfiawar, 
325 ; his policy, 328-9 ; re.sist3 J. 
Lawrence’s proposal to ahan<lori 
Peslnawar, 355-8 ; raises loan from 
Peshawar cajiitalists, 363-4 ; iuduce.s 
Mohmands to send Syad Arnir t# 
KAbul, 365-6 ; comment on Nichol¬ 
son’# death, 389 
Edwards, W., 137* 

Eed, festival of, at Allahabad, 216 ; at 
Cawnporo, 22G 

Elleuborough, Lord, hi.s administration, 
29-30 ; Oudh proclamation, 448 
Elphiijstone,LoTd,Clovernor of Bombay, 
offer.s to send fast steamer to Engtainl 
with nejys of Meerut and Delhi out¬ 
breaks, 112 ; character, 462 ; pro- 
vide.s for safety of Central India, 463 ; 
sends Jacob to rescue Kolhapur, 466 ; 
Miibarram at Bombay, 468. >S’ccApp.P 
Elphinstoiie, M,, his treaty with the 
Peshwa, 21 
Enam. See InAra 
Erinpiira, 396 
Erskine, Major, 496 
EtAwah, mutiny at, 130 ; Jhansi brigade 
. halts at, 153 ; loyalty of inhabitants, 
624 

• EwarL Col., 410, 444, note ^ 
Eyre, V., hi,s charaftier, 195 ; Ixpedition 

for relief of Arrah, and operations 
against Kunwar Singh, 196-200; 
defeats zamiudars near Gihges, 301; 


battle of the Alambagh, 304 ; bom¬ 
bards Farid Bokhsh, 413 

• 

Farukhabad, 138 

Fatehgarh, mutiny at, and siege of, 
138-40 ; importance of, for recon¬ 
quest of Doab, 429 ; reoccupied by 
Sir C, Campbell, 430. See also 432, 
529, and Cawnporo 

Patehpur, mutiny at, 218 ; battle of, 
284 - 5 ; reinf#rceinents from, join 
Windham at Cawnpore, 421 
Fatehpur Sikii, 154 
Ferozepore, 114, 315-16 
Fiunis, Col., 100 

Firoz Shah, lu .uls insurrection in Malwa, 
484 ; joimsTantiaTopi, 547. Scr also 
550 

Fisher, 139-40 
Fordo, Col., 4 
Forjett, C., 467-70 
Forrest, Lieut., 109 

Forsyth, D., protects Umballa and 
supports Anson, 115 
Francis, Philip, 7-9 

Franks, Brig.-Gen., his campaign in 
Oudh, 434-6; arrives at Lucknow, 442 
Fm.ser, Cof, 132, 154 
Fraser, Cojamissioner, 105 
French, their struggle for empire in 
India, 3-5 ; reported to be medi¬ 
tating league with Marafftas (1779), 
8 ; checked by Wellesley, 13-14,16. 

also Bussy, Dupleix, Labour- 
dounais, Lally, Napoleon, Perron, 
Red Sea Expedition 
French residents at Calcutta. See 
Beadftn 

Frere, B., Commissioner of Sind, sup¬ 
ports Punjab, 463 
Fulton, Capt., 276, 278 
FurruckabaiL See Fsmukhabad 
Puttehgurh. (See Fat^garh 
•Pnttehpore. Ses Fatehpur 
Fyzabad. See Moulvi 

Gaffur Beo, 435 
Gagging Act, 168-9 

GalT, Major, marches up KAlpi road, 
515 ; pursjjef rebels after battle of 
*Golauli, 520 * 

Ganges, rivi^i anxiety of Canning for 
stations along, 288 ; villagers oif 
eastern .side of, revSit, 218 ; crossed 
by Havelock, July 25, '67, 292; 
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recrossed, 297; coml^iunicatiou 
secured by Yule, 300 ; crossed by 
Havelock and Outrani, 303 ; bridge 
at Cawnpore preserved by Wiiidhaui, 
424. See also Ualaman, Douglas 
(Brig.), Fatehgarh, Spurgiu 
Garhakota, 506-7 
Garra, river, 528 

Gaya. Tayler’s withdrawal order, 201 ; 
Money quits, 201-2 ; rebel raid on, 
456 • 

General Service Enlistment Act, 76-7, 
557, 558, note 
Gerrard, Col., 397 
Ghats, Western, 464 
Ghazi-ud-din-Nagar, 121. See Ilindan 
Gbazipur, 196 
Gillespie, Col., 52 
Goa, 466, 473 
Gogra, river, 533 
Gokal-Cbaud, Pundit, 214 
Golfib Khan, 103 
Golauli, battle of, 519-20 
Goldie, Col., l40 , 

Goojerat. See Gujrat 
Gopalpur, 535 

Gorakhpur, 186; rooccupied by Jang 
Babildur, 434 ; rebels balfass Patwa’ 
Division, 450 , 

Goraria, battle of, 487-8 
Gough, Lieut. H., 98, 408 
Gough, Loft], 32 

Goviinlgarh, mutiny at, 58 ; Anson 
secures, il4 • ^ 

Grand Trunk Road, infested by inutisT 
eers and rebels, f 404 ; safety of, 
provided for, 455. See also Cis- 
Sutlej States • 

Grand Trunk Road, from Bombay to 
Agra, 476, 546 
Cjjrant, Brig., 86 

cJrant, Hope, |t battle of Badli-ki- 
Serai, 123 ; assault of Delhi, 377-8 ; 
appointed to command Greathod’s* 
column, 394-5 ; relief of Lucknow, 
407,414-16; victory near Sheordjpur, 
428 ; brttlo of KAIi Naddi, 430 ; 
sent in pursuit of rebels along 
Sltapur road, 444 ; capture of IVfilsa 
Bagh, 445 ; marches^ayainst Moulvi 
* and Begam of Oudb, 526 ; operatiofis 
in Oudh, 531, 533-4 ^ 

Grant, J. P., 68-fl^; advises Canning to 
enlist CalcuttlTvolunteers, 167 ; and 
to arrest Kin^ of Oudb, 171 


Grant, Sfr P., 172-3 
Graves, Brig., 104: seizure of Delhi, 
106-7, 110; btttle of Badll-ki- 
Serai, 124; prevents cxoculilon of 
on Delhi, 341-2 

Greased cartridge, story of, 79-^5; 
Uinballa, 88 - 9 ; Lucknow, 95 ; 
Meerut, 97,100, note; really dreaded 
by sepoys, 324, note 1. See also 55^ 
and App. W 

Greathed, Col. E., in assault of Delhi, 
376 ; his march through Dodb, 
battle of Agra, 391-4 and App. 0 ; 
third battle ot Cawnpore, 426 
Greathed, H., his narrow escape at 
Meerut, 103; joins in proclaiming 
martial law at Meerut, 121 ; urges 
Barnard to attempt coup-dc-maufm 
Delhi, 342 ; .suggests retirement from 
Dcdhi, 348 • 

Greathed, W., Ids plan for coiip-de-maiti 
on Delhi, 341-2 ; examines lueach 
near Water bastio#, 373 
Guhbins, P., helps to save Benares, 
210, 214 

Gubbins, M., quarrels with C. Jackson, 
69 ; warns Wheeler against Nana 
• Sahib, 226 ; early suggestions for 
defence of Lucknow, 249-50 ; char¬ 
acter, 253 ; advises disarnwug of 
sepoys, 25 j ; captures fugitive mutin¬ 
eers, 256 ; measures as president of 
provisional council, 261-2 and App. 
H ; suggests bold measures, 263 ; 
urges claim to Chief Commissioner- 
ship, 274 

Gu^ra, insurrection in, 390-1 
Gujarat, ett'eets of Indore pnitiny in, 
482; Tantia Topi prevented from 
entering, 547 

Gujars, 45-6 ; their crimes in Meerut 
district, 120; in N. W. Provinces 
generally, 142 
Gujrajganj, buttle of, 197-8 
Gujrdtf battle of, 32 
Giijri, #35 

Gumti, river, 248-9, 306 (see Havelock, 
Lucknow), 407, 438-40, 444-5 (see 
Campbell, Sir C., Outram) 
Gurdispur, 360 

Gurfehas, war with, 20; regiment 
raised Sir C. Nidpier, 58 ; mutiny 
near Sinda, 116. See also Jang 
BahAdar, Nepal, Reid' 

Giirsabaigifhj, 429 
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Crwalior, ailairs at, in May aid June, 
'67; mutiny, 144-8; seized }»P 
Tdiitia Topi, 5li5-6 ; battle near, 
637-« • 

Ctwalior contingent, mutiny of, J33, 
147-8 ; kept inactive by Simuiia, 
!f48, 169; Tdntia Topi leads it 
against Windliatn, 404, 418; de» 
• leated by Hir C. Campbell, 425-70 
battle of Kotah-ki-serai, 537-8 

Hale, Ool., at Shabjahanpur, .626, 528 
Halliday, F., tssues proclamntiou about 
Missicuary Manifesto, 78 ; bis char¬ 
acter, 177-8 ; dispute with Tayler 
about industrial nistitiition, 178,1 SO, 
App. E ; wdl not believe that I’atna 
in in dangei', lvS2; believes tlir.t 
Wahabis are harmless, 183 ; carps 
at Taylor’s measures, 186 ; rebukes 
Tayler I'or praising Holmes’s declara¬ 
tion of martial law, 186, note 3 ; 
refuses to iutorl'ero on beh#lf of 
Kuuwar Singh, l90 ; praises Money, 
202; lemovcs Tayler from Patna 
Comiiiissioiiership, 203, 204, note 1 ; 
subsequent coiniuct, 204-5 and notes ; 
provides for safety of Patna after 
dismissing Tayler, 435. *Sec App. hf 
Hamilton, Col., at battle of Cawnpore, 
288* See also HQ2 

Hamilton, Sir 11., on furlough, 474 ; 
resumes charge of Central Indian 
Agency, 489 ; plan for pacilicatiun 
of Central India, 503 ; sets out with 
Sir II. Rose on Cential Indian cam- 
pai^, 505 ; directs him to undentake 
operations against Jhansi, 508-9 and 
App. (3; refuses to bcHeve that 
fugitives from Kalpi have gone to 
Gwalior, 636 ; re-eutexs Gwalior 
with Sindhia, 540 

Hardinge, Sir H. (afterwards Lord), 
30-1 

Harward, Lieut., 217 
Hastings, Oapt., 196 
Hastings, Lord, 20-2 
Hastings, Warren, 6-10, 14 
Havelock, H., chosen by Sir P. Grant 
to command a moveable column, 
173; character, 279-81 ; prepares 
for campaign,^82 - 3 ; icampSign, 
283-98 ; supersession by Outram, 
298-9 ; correspondence with Com¬ 
mander - in - Chief, 301 Outr,am’8 


ordor ii# his favour, 301-2; com¬ 
position of his augmented army, 
302 ; final advance towards, and 
first relief of Lucknow, 303-10 and 
App. K ; blockade of Lucknow 
Residency, 401 - 3 ; last military 
oiierations, 413 ; death, 416 
Havelock, H. (the younger), nt first 
battle of Cawnpore, 289 and App. J ; 
on (fiiarbagh bridge, 307 ; watches 
over father’s death-bed, 416; capture 
of Kaisar Bagn, 442-3 ; devises and 
executes plan for hunting down 
rebels in Bhahahad, 456-7 
Hawthorne, liugler, 379-80 
Hay, Lord W., 116 

Hazara, 33. note ; mutineers of 65th 
N.I. prevented from entering, 327 ; 
Murree nuilineer.s preventetl from 
entering, 390 

Hearsey, J., represses incipient mutiny 
at Wazivabad, 58 ; reports grea.sed 
caittidgo story, 82 ; harangues 
Rai’rackpore sepoys, 85 ; mutiny at 
liarAekpore, 86 ; disarms 19th N.T., 
87 ; urges (Janning to punish 34th 
N.I., 94; disarms Barrackporo sepoys, 
^170 . 

Henderson, Lieut., 140 

Herat, l)ft,iegcd by Persians, 27 ; 

Persian^^xpcilition against, 72 
Hewitt, Gen., 97 ; outl)real%,at Meerut, 
101-3 ; conduct after outbreak, 120, 
152 

'^||eVson, Sergt.-Major, 85-6 
iHdayat Ali, 185 
Hindan, river, battles on, 121-2 
Ilinde, 41ol., 495 

Hindus, otVeiided by Dalhousic’s mea¬ 
sures, 41 ; feelings towards English, 
44 ; bill for remarriage of widows, 
78 ; Hindus ill-treated by Malion*- 
daus under Khan •Bahadur Khan. 
, 137 ; N, W. Provinces, 112 ; Benares, 
209 ; quarrel with Mahomedans in 
Delhi, 353. See Adoption Greased 
cartridge 

Hodgson, B. IL, 434 
Iloison, W., his amazement at in- 
Bubordinatxon of Bengal sepoys in 
•finst Sikh 66 ; opens communi*. 
cation between KarnAl and Meerut, 
118; re(#iinoitre% enemy'.s positioi 
at Badli-ki-Serai, 1^ ; joins in pre¬ 
paring plan for taking Delhi by 
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coup 'de- main, 311-2 jh Baniarrl’s 
kindness to, 347 ; services during 
so-called siege of Delhi, 350 ; char¬ 
acter, 382-4 and App. N; captures 
King, and executes princes of Delhi, 
884-7 ; death, 441-2 
Holkar, his dominions, 474^ 476, note 
1; his loyalty, and stake depending 
upon it, 476-7 and App. P; lends 
troops to Durand, 477 ; advice to 
Durand, 478 ; conduct after Indore 
mutiny, 482-3 ; disarms his infantry, 
in obedience to Durand, 489 
Holkar, Jeswant RAo, his campaign 
against Wellesley, 15 
Holkar, Mulhar Rao, intrigues with 
PindAris, subdued by Lord Hastings, 
21 

Bollings, 202 

Hohnes, Col., pursues TAntia Topi, 
642, 648 

Holmes, Major, 179 ; corresjjonds with 
Canning, keeps order in country 
between Patna and Gorakhpur, 186 
and note 3 ; murdered, 191 * 

Home, Lieut., 379-80 
Honner, Brig., 548 

Hope, Brig. A. ; attack on Sfoah Nauf, 
412 third battle (>f Cawupore, 426 ; 
attack on Begam Kotlii, 4$1 ; death, 
626 

Hope, Liet^t.-Col., 544 
Iloshangabad, Durand at, 483 ; Tantia 
Topi crosses Nerbndda near, 545 
Hungcrford, Capt., 481-3 * ^ 

Hyderabad, syraptom.s of mutiny at, m 
1806, 52 ; affairs in ’57, 498-501 
Hyderabad (in Sind), 470 <* 

Hyder Ali, 8, 10 
Hyder Ali Khan, 74 

IStPEt, 7 

luAm Coramissioi, 40-41, 464, 471 
Iiidergarh, 647 , 

Indore ; headquarters of Central Indian 
Agency, 474; situation of, May, 
'67, 475-6; crisis, May-July, ’57, 
477-9 ; mutiny, 479-81 ; Dxirand 
returns to, 488 ; Sir H. Rose arrWes 
at, 604 ; threatened by Tantia Topi, 
645-6. See also HoIkot 
Indus, river, 318, 322 
laglis, J. ; cho.sen, by H. 'ftawrence to 
succeed him command of Oudh 
troops, 261, 269 ; character, 270; 


defense of Lucknow Residency, 272, 
^ *274, 276-9 ; blockade of Residency, 
402 - 3 ; offers <iO hold Residency 
after relief of Luckuow,*416 battle 
o^Dec. 6, ’57, at Cawnpore, 426 * 

Tunes, Brig., 816 and note 3 
limes, M ‘Leod, 278 * 

fsmailgauj, 264-5, 440 
% • 
Jackson, C„ 69-70 
Jackson, Madeline, 257-9 
Jackson, Sir M., 257-9 
Jacob, G, Le G., sent to rescue 
Kolhapur, 466 ; disarms Kolhapur 
sepoys and punishes ringleaders, 
466-7 ; suppresses rising in Kolha¬ 
pur, Commissioner of Southern 
Mardtha country, 470-1 ; dealwgs 
with Manson, pacifies country above 
Ghats, 472 , 

Jagdispur, battle near, 198-9 ; Kuiiwar 
Singh’s stronghold destroyed, 199 ; 
KiiAwar Singh Retreats to, 454; 
Amniar Singh and followers main¬ 
tain themsclve.s in jungles, 454-6 
Jalaun, 496, note 1 
Jalpaiguri, 460 
James, Capt., 279, note 1 
Jang BahAdur, offers to lend Gurkhas 
to British Qoremment, offqf first 
refused and tlien *o,ccepted, 166-7 ; 
marches from KliAtmaudu to Luck¬ 
now, AS'l ; arrives at Lucknow, 442 ; 
asks that mutineers should be hunted 
out of Nepal, 533 
JAora Alipur, battle of, 541 
Jau»i)ur, mutiny at, 214 ; reoccupied 
by Gurkhas, 433 ^ 

Java, 4 ;• conquered by Lord Minto, 
19 

JelAlabad, 29 

Jeypore, 151 note 2, 395 ; Tantia Topi 
sends emissaries to, 541 
JbAlra PAtaiirt644 

Jhansi, annexation of, 35, 490 ; mutiny 
and ]j|assacre at, 491 -2 ; Sir H. Rose 
, arrives at, 509 ; description of, 509- 
10 ; siege, 510-13 ; assault, 513-14 
JhAnsi, Raui of; protests against an¬ 
nexation, 490 ; character, waits for 
revenge, intrigues with sepoys, 491; 
qrfestiom of her tj^sponsibility for 
massacre, prepares to resist British, 
493 and note 1; opinions of her 
advisers tfik to resisting Sir H. Rose, 
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509 ; flees from Jhdnsi, 51#; batlla 
of Kiinch, 515; urges rebels lo 
defend Kalpi, 518; at Gopdlpur, 

536 ? in conjunction with Tdntia 

* Topi seizes Gwalior, 635-6; dtpth, 
538 

Jhelum, mutiny at, 395 
Jodhpur, 151 ; mutiny of legion, 384 * 
#3hiistone. Brig., 330-1, 347, note 
Jones, Brig. J. ; ordere«l to invaae 
Rohilkhand from N.W., 524; vic¬ 
tories, 526 ; joins Sir C. Campbell 
at Bareilly, 528; relieves Shahja- 
hdupur. 528-9 ; left by Sir C. Canip- 
boll to deal with the Moulvi, 529 
Jones, Brig. W., 372 ; assault of 
Delhi, 375-6 and App. M 
Joifts, Mr., 140 

Jubbulpore, mutiny .at, 496 j Whitlock 
starts from, 517 • 

Julhmdur, mutiny at, 330 
Jumna, river, anxiety of Canning for 
stations along, ^8 ; loyalty or cer¬ 
tain rajas on western bank, 218 ; 
effect of Tto-se’s victories on country 
north of, 522. See also Agra, Alla¬ 
habad, Delhi 

I 

K.dBUl., 27-8, 73. Sec Afgh.ans, Dost 
Malnyucd 

Kaimdr hills, canijfeign in, 457-8 
Kajwd, battle of, 404 
Kaliaiipur, 228 
Kali Nachli, battle of, 430 
Kalpi, 'J’dntia Topi marches towards, 
404 \ Tdntia Topi marches from, 
against Windham, 418 ; prepai’atiftns 
of rebels,to resist Sir IT. Hose, 518 ; 
operations near, 618-20 ; * Sir fl. 
Rose inarches from, for Gwalior, 

537 

Kampti, 497 
Kanaud, 396 

Kanauji Lai, 406-7 ' 

Kandahar, 323 

K.dngra, 315-16 ; troops at, disirmed, 
359 

. Kankar, Seaton’s victory at, 525 
.Kargdn, 545 

Karudl, loyalty of Nawab of, 115-16. 

• See also 118 
Kasanli, 113 
Katchiani, 257 
Kavanagh, T. H., 405-7 

Keatinge, Capt. B. IL, restorAi order in 


Mandles^ar, 482 ; jdaced in political 
charge of Mandiswar, 488 
K^r, Lieut., 279, note 1 
Kerr, Lieut., disperses Ranga Bdpaji’.s 
followers, 463; saves Kolhapjir, 
466 ... 

Kerr, Lord M., relieves Azamgarh, 
453-4 

Khalsd, 30-2, 311 
Khanaut, river, 528 

Khan Bahadur K4mn, proclaimed Vice- • 
roy at Bareilly, 137 ; cruelties, 
character of rule, 1*17-8 ; tyranny, 
524 ; battle of Bareilly, 526-8 
Khasganj, 429 
Khdtmdnda, 166, 433-1 
Khorai, rout of Tdntia Topi at, 545 
Koeksa, 452 
Koliat, 819 
Kohistan, 327 

Kolhapur, affairs in, before mutiny, 
464 ; mutiny at, 46.5 ; rescued by 
Lieut. Kerr, 466 . sepoys disarmed 
and Ringleaders punished, 466-7 ; 
rising (pielled by Col. Jacob, 470-1 
Ko.shdni, 548 

Kotah conlingeiit, 153 ; mulinie.s, 154 ; 
%iurder flf Major Burton, recapture 
of Kotali. 541 

Kolah-ki-.surai, 537 ; battle of, 537-8 
Kotdria, river, rout of TJiutia Topia at, 
542 • 

Kiinch, battle of, 515-16 
Kui\w.ar Singh, joins Dinapore muti- 
%ieers, 190; besieges Arrali, 191 ; 
defeated by Eyre, 197-9 ; abandons 
Jagdispur,.199 ; defe.ats Milnian, and 
blockiffies him m Azamgarh, 452 ; 
retreats to Jagdispur, last victory and 
death, 454 ; raid into Bundelkhauct 
noticed, 496 
Kiirandwar, 472 
Kurnaul. See Karnal 
Kussowlie. See Kasauli 

Labotjedostnais, 3 

•Lahore, weakness of Government of, 
after Ranjlt Singh’.s death, 31 ; news 
of •seizure of Delhi reaches, 313; 
sepoys disaripiii, 314-15 ; mutiny at, 
J62 ; Division saved by Cooper, 363 ^ 
Lake, Gen,, 1^ 

Lalitpur, mutiny at, 496 ; Tdntia Topi * 
at, 645 % 

Lally, 3, 4 • 
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Lang, Lieut., 373 

Lapse, right of, 34-5 I 

Lascar of Dum-Diiin, the, 79-81 • 

Latn, 459 
Laptonr, 201 

[jawrenco, G., his administration of 
Rajpntilna, 149-51, 39r>-6, 541 
Lawrence, Henry, member of Punjab 
Board, 33 ; gootl intbience on Paiijab 
administration, 34 ; men of his stamp 
able to win devotmn from natives, 
46 ; offers to serve as Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Oudh, 69 ; succeeds C. 
Jackson as Chief Commissioner, 72 ; 
letter to Canning about new postal 
rules, 77, note ; tries to heal dis¬ 
content in Oudh, 92 ; alone in fore¬ 
seeing trouble, 93 ; refuses to ])ublish 
at Lucknow order for disbandment 
of 34th N.L, 94 ; suppresses mutiny 
at Lucknow, 95 ; urges Canning to 
collect pony-carts for transport of 
troops, 166, note ; warns Wheeler 
against Nana Sahib, 226 ; oljjiged to 
refuse help to Wheeler, 234 ; his 
character, 244-6 ; how ho <lealt with 
civil population and sepoys, 246-8 ; 
induced by GubVjins to alter arrange¬ 
ment of Lucknow garrison, 249-50 ; 
asks for and obtains plenty military 
power in Oudh, 250; prepares to 
defend llesiilencyand Machi Bhawau, 
251 and note ; unselfish exertions, 
250; refuses to disarni Luclgio» 
sepoys, 253-4 ; mutiny of May W, 
254 - 5 ; health fails, delegates 
authority to provisional council, 261; 
resumes oltice, 262 ; battle t)f Chin- 
hat, 263-6 and App. I; death, 268- 
• 70 

^wrence, John, member of Punjab 
Board, 33 ; ^ead of Punjab Govt., 
33; treaties with Dost Mahomed, 
73-5 and notes'; reports.favourably 
on Umballa sepoys, 93 ; correspond¬ 
ence with Anson, 114, 117; char¬ 
acter, ^12-13 ; absent from Lahore' 
when news from Delhi arrives, 313 ; 
gives Montgomery credit for stiffking 
first blow, 317 ; tai^y.y consents to 
* let Edwardes raise levies in Dersjat, 
322 and note 3 ; ortjgrs disarming 
** of Mooltan sefioys, 333 ; his Punjab 
policy, 333«^ ; liis imperial policy, 
838 ; believed that Delhi might have 


^ been fiiken early in July, ’57, but 
**for imbecility of Johnstone and 
Hewitt, 346, n(€e 1; his idea of 
abandoning Peshawar, 354-S; his 
li^fin for «lisarming sepoys at RAwaf- 
pindi and BiiUkot, 358 ; pleads ^for 
^ mercy towards people of Delhi, and 
assumes government of Delhi terri- 
^ tory, 398 ; arranges to send a columft 
into Bohilkhaiid, 432 ; letter on 
causes of Mutiny, 559, note 1. See 
App. L 

Lawrence, Lady J., 390 

Lawcnce, R., at Meean-meer, 314 ; 

operations against Kishengaiij, 377 
Lester, Gen., 467, 471-2 
L’Estrango, Ca])t., 196 
Light, Ijieiit., 122 
Lightfoot, Capt., 541 
Lloyd, Gen., Gurkh* detachment offered 
him by Major Ramsay, 166 ; rejects 
Tajicr’s advice to disarm Dinapore 
sepoys, 182; Ctnuiiig throws on 
him responsibility of disarming, 187 ; 
mutiny at Dinapore, 188-90 ; con¬ 
duct after mutiny, 191-2 ; cursed by 
widows of those who perished in 
• Dunbar’s expedition, 194 
Lockhart, Col., 525-6 
Longficld, Brig., 372 
l.oni Bingh, 2.57-8 * 

Lucknow, 72 ; Nana Sahib passes 
thiough, 92 ; mutiny at, 94-5 ; de¬ 
scription of, 248-9 ; events at, in 
May, ’57, 249-56 ; in June, 260- 
63; siege, 267-79 ; first relief, 304- 
10 and App. K ; blockade, 401-3 ; 
relief by Bir C. Campbejl, 407-15 ; 
siege by Sir C. Campbell, 438-45. 
See Campbell, Gubbins, Havelock, 
Inglis, H. Lawrence, Outram 
Ludliiilua, 332 
Ludlow, Capt., 478 

Lugard, B.f relieves Azamgarh, and 
son^s Douglas to pursue Kunwar 
Siu^, 454; Jagdispiir campaign, 455 
Lumsden, Capt., at assault of Sikandar 
Bagh, 410 


Macdonald, Major, at Rohui, 177 
Mj^cdowell, Lieut., 385-7 and 387, note* 
MacGrej^r, Col^,’\*3i‘ 

Mackenzie, Capt., 135-6 
Mackenzie, Col., at battle of Ohizi-ud- 
din-Na|nr, 122 
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Mackeson, Col., 73 * « 

Macleod, Major, 154 ** 

Macphersoiij Col. 314 and App. Ir 
Macphftrson, Major C., Political Agent 

* at Gwalior, 114 ; work at Gwnj^or, 
1^45-6 ; persuades Sindh la to detain 
mutineers at Gwalior, 148 ; corre¬ 
sponds with Siudhiaand Ditikar Kao, 

• 159 ; re-enters Gwalior, 540 ^ 

Madanpur p:uss, battle in, 507-8 
MadArigaiij, mutiny at, 460 

Mntiras, captured by Ijabourdonnais, 

3; menaced by Ilyder Ali, 8 ; 
sepoys, '<8, 51-2, 61, note 3 ; Canning 
semis for reinforcements fi'om, 112 ; 
disalfcctioii in Presidency, 498 and 
note 2, 501, note 1 
MalfJnli Ilusani, 435, 436, note 
Mahomed, Dost, i^’e Dost 
Malioinediius, thei» feelings towards 
British, 44 ; excitement of, at Delhi 
in spring of ’57, 90-91 ; N. W. 
Provinces, 142^; Patna, ^79 ; 
Allahabail, 215-17 ; Lucknow, 252, 
256 ; Mnrrce hills, 390 ; llyderaba<l, 
499-501. iiee also Hindus, Missionary 
Manifesto 

Mampnri, nintiny at, 130; victory of* 
Heaton, 429 
Mairs, 1|50 

Malcolm, Col., liclf.s to disarm people 
of Southern Manitlia country, 
marches against Kaja of KherApnr, 
471 ; defeats Balia Sahib, 472 
Malcolm, Sir J., 17 ; defeats Holkar, 
21 ; .vicw.s about sepoys, 60 
Malthon, 507 • 

Malwa, anarchy in, 482 ; iusuiTection 
].>lannod by Prince Firoz ShaU, 484-5; 
Durand's campaign, 485-8 
Malwa Contingent, 476-7, 480 
Man Singh, 649 ; betrays Tantia Topi, 
.5,50-1 

MAn Singh (of Oudli), 297 •.nd App. K 
Maiidiswar, seized hy rebels, • 484 ; 

recovered by Durand, 487-8 % 
Mandleswar, 482, 485 
MangalwAr, 292, 294, 296-7 ; battle of, 

. 303 

Mangles, B., Jnn., 194 
JMAnjha, 357, overawed J;iy 

Nicholson, 359 • 

Mansel, C., 33 

Mansfield, Gen., his attack on Subaddr’s 
tank at Cawupore, 427 ♦ 


Mansou, C.T 471-2 

Mardthas, undermine Mogul Empire, 2; 
humbled by Hastings, 8 ; war with 
Nizam, 12 ; threaten British empire, 
13 ; .subdued by Wellesley, 14-lji ; 
symxiathise with Pindaris, 21 ; finally 
subdued by Lord Hastings, 21-2; 
Pundits near Kdipi preach cnisado 
on behalf of Nana Sahib, 518. See 
also Southern Mardtha country, 
Holkar, Peshwa, Smdliia, Tantia 
Topi 

Mardau, in danger, 325 ; mutiny at, 
occupied by Chute, 326 and note 3 
Mari.Lal law, (’arming refuses to 
e.stablish in Berigid, 174. See also 
Benares, Eyre, Greathed (H.), Holmes 
Martineau, Lieut., 88-9 and Ap^i. W 
Masonic Fraternity at Calcutta, 163 
Maude, C.ax)t. K. C., 284, 286, 288, 
293, 304, 307 
Mauritius, 13,19 

Maxwell, Col., co-operates with Sir II. 

Hose near Golauli, 518-20 
McDoAvell, W., 194 

Meade, Cajit. K., his negotiations with 
Man Singh, 649-5], See also 146, 
liote 2 * 

Meadows Taylor, 46 
Medley, Lijut. J., 141, 373 
Mccan-iueer, 314-15 
Meerut, descniition of, 96 ; rftutiny, 96- 
104 ; outbreak at, real starting-point 

\ o|. Indian Mutiny, 111 ; anarchy in 
liiirrouuding districts, 120-1 ; exiiloits 
of Dunlop in districts, 160. See 
Hewitt, Wilson, A. 

Meliidpul*, battle of, 21 ; mutiny at, 
477 ; attacked by rebels from Dhar, 
486 

Meiklejohn, Lieut., 513 ^ 

Meilghdt, 545 , 

Metcalfe, C., checkmates Banjit Singh, 
t 19 

Metcalfe, Sir T., 398 
Mewattees, 482 

•Mhow, 476; mutiny at, expeeted, 477 ; 
Holkar urges l)ur.ind to send ladie.s 
an!l children to, 477-8 ; battery sent 
for by DuriitM^, unable to join him 
A time, 479-81 ; mutiny at, 481; 
hold by I^ngerford, 483 ; Stuart's 
column arrives at,* 484; Durand 
starts from, on MJl»iva campaign, 
485 ; Stuart’a brigai]^ staits from, 
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504-5 ; columns march from, against 
Tantia Topi, 543 

Michel, Major-Gen., 544-5, 648 r 
Michui, 365 

Middleton, Capt., at attack on Shah 
Naji'f, 412 

Military Board, neglects Tucker’s warn¬ 
ing about grcaseti cni’tridges, 80-1 
Milman, Col., 452 
Minto, Lord, 18-19 
Mir Jafar, 4 

Mirza IhAhi Bakhsh, 382, 386 
Mirza Mughal, 852-4 
Missionary Manifesto (1856), 78 
Mitchell, Col., 83-4 
Mithauli, 257 

Mogul empire, founded by Baber, 1 ; 
decline and fall, 2 ; Clive’s treaty 
with emperor, 5, 6 ; Hastings makes 
Company iiidependeut of emperor, 6 ; 
treatment of emperor by Wellesley, 
15-10, and App. W. See also Ba¬ 
hadur Shah 
Mohamdi, 135 

Mohmands, 323 ; surround Michni, 
managed by hkhvardes, 365 
Moller, Lieut, 103, 104 
Moncrietf, 236 
Money, A., 201-3 
Monghyr, 300 

Monsou, Col., member of Hasting’s 
council,f*?, 8 

Montgomery, R., member of Punjab 
B(5ard, 33; character, 313; lygc'^ i 
that Meean-mecr sepoys should .'^c 
deprived of ammunition, 314 ; issues 
circulars to Punjab officers, 315; 
deserves credit of having struck fi’-st 
blow in Punjab, 317 ; measures after 
• hearing of SiAlkot mutiny, 359 ; 

Chief Commissioner of Oudh, 531 
Iboolraj, 32 ^ 

Mooltan, besieged hy Edwardes, 32 ; 
Edwardes raises levies from Mooli 
tanis of DerAjat, 322 and note 3 ; 
sepoys at, disarmed, 333. See Gugera 
Moore, Cffpt, 234-5, 237 
Moorsom, Lieut, 308-9 ' 

Morodabad, mutiny at, 137 
Morar, battle of, 587 , * 

' Mornington. iS'ee Wellesley’ 

Morton, Sergt.-Major, 267^9 
' MotihAri, 201, n<Jte 1 
Moula Bakhsh,< ^85 

Moulvi of Pyzabad,. the, preaches 


^ against English, imprisoned, 72; 
attacks Outram in Alambagh, 437 ; 
holds out to last^* in Lucknow, 445 ; 
a leader of Oudh rebels, 52 J, 528 ; 
a^iacks Shahjahanpur, 528-9 ; skir¬ 
mish with Sir 0. Campbell, raid on 
Pali, 529 ; killed, 530 
Mounted infantry, 457 
^.Sowbray Thomson, 231, 239-40 
Mozuffernuggur. ^e Muzatfaniagar 
Mozutterpore. See Muzatfarpur 
Muharram, the, at Bombay, 467-9 
Mungul Pandy, 85-7 
Munro, Hector, 5 
Munro, Major, 140 

Munro, Sir T., his views about sepoys, 
60 

Murphy, Private, 240 

Murree hills, 313 ; insurrection in, 390 

Muter, Capt., 377 

Mutiny, the Indian, its causes, 556-60. 
See N. W. Province.s, App. I’ and 
App. U .*• 

Muttra, mutiny at, 131 ; loyalty of 
population, 524 
Muzalfaniagar, mutiny at, 183 
Muzaffarpur, 201 
Mythowlee. Sec Mithauli 
Mysore, 8, 14; l»ord W. Bentinck’s 
deuling.H with. 23-4; Mahcmerlaus 
watch everts at Hyderabad, 501, 
note 1 

Kabka, troops with G. Ricketts, 330-1; 

loyalty of Raja, 337 
Naddi, riviir, 533 
Nadir Shah, 2 
Nagode, mutiny at, 495 
NAgpur, 'Raja of, 19 and note, 21 ; 
annexation of, 35; crisis in ’57, 
497-8 

Naiiii Tal, 137, 431 
Najafgarh canal, 12.8, 344-6; battle 
of Najafgaffi, 367‘8 
Nalkera, 544 

Nana T ahib, demands that ex-Peshwa’s 
pension should be continued to him, 
41; his tour, 92; his doings at 
Cawnpore, May-June, ’57, 224-9, 
235-8, 240-3; defeated by Havelock 

S 3ar Cawnpore, 287-9 ; flees into 
udb, 291 ; ^ts a fresh force, 
292; harasses Havelock’s rear dur¬ 
ing his first advance towards Luck¬ 
now, 4; marches with Tdutia 
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Topi to attack Cawnpore, %18 ; ox- 
citemontin Southern Maiitha coun^ 
at news of his^riumph, 465 ; iTia 
einifearies enter Kolhdpur, 470 ; 
crusade preached in his liehalf^iear 
Kdlpi, 618; Hope Grant g^ts a 
letter from, 534 ; Tantia Topi hopes 
to raise Soutlicrn Maratha country 
' m his favour, 642; regarded iHy 
Marathas as Peshwa, 544 ; question 
of Ids responsihility for Cawnpore 
• massacres, 552, note 2. See also 
■ App. G 

Napier, Sir C., conquers Sind, 29 ; 
his controversy with Outrani, 29 ; 
sent out to avenge Chilianwala, 32 ; 
takes measiiies for repressing iia- 
pending mutiny in Punjab, disbands 
66 th N.I., and raises Gurkha regi¬ 
ment in its phujp, 58; dispute witli 
Dalhonsic, 58-9 ; resigns oflice of 
Commaudor-in-Chief, 59 ; his opinion 
of sepoys, 59 lyte 3, 62 ; warning 
against lowering position of English 
commnndantB, 60 ; advocates pro¬ 
motion by seniority, 61 ; warning 
about Delhi, 91, note 1 ; his opinion 
of P. Grant, 172 , 

Napier, R., at Lucknow, Sept. 26, 
’57,^01 ; advises Sir C. Campbell 
how to undertake siege of Lucknow, 
438 ; his part in the siege, 441-2; 
operations against Gwalior, 538, 540; 
battle of Jaora Alipur, 541 ; attacks 
Man Singh, conceives idea of induc¬ 
ing him to surrender, orders Meade 
to act against Man Singh and Tikitia 
Topi, 54P 

Napoleon, bis designs agairftt India, 
13 

Nargdnd, 471-2 
Narniil, battle of, 397 
Narut, 507 

Nasiri Gurkhas, 116 • 

NAthupur, 460 • 

NawAbganj (in Oudh), 263 4 

NawAbganj, 226-7 ; Havelock at, 291 
Neemueh, mutinies at, 161, 395. See 
. also 486-7 

Neill, J., Ida character, 211 ; how he 
dealt with railway officials at ^’al- 
cutta, fill - 14i...,.^'*saves • Benaro.s, 
212-14 ; starts for Allahabad, 215 ; 
restores order in Allahabad and 
surrounding districts, 21 ^ 21 ; pre¬ 


pares f^ relief of Cawnpore, 282 ; 
joins Havelock at Cawnpore, 291 ; 
correspondence with Havelock, 
294-5; work at Cawnpore, 296; 
share in first relief of Lucknpw. 
302, 307 ; death, 309 
Nepal, -ftar with, 20. See Gurkhas, 
Jang Bahadur 

Nerbudda, river, Durand anxious to 
secure line of, 470, 484. See also 
542, 545-6 ^ 

Nicholson, J., takes part in council at 
Peshawar, 319 ; character, 319-21 ; 

• suggests formation of moveable 
column, 322 ; measures for safety 
of PeshauMr, 324 ; joins with 
Edwardes in urging Cotton to disarm 
suspected sepoys at Peshawar, 325 ; 

. raid against 65th N.L, 326-7 ; 
secures border, and returns to 
Peshawar, 328 ; takes command of 
moveable column, 345 ; opposes J. 
Lawrence’s idea of abandoning 
Peshawar, 355 ; at Amritsar, warncti 
of Sfalkot mutiny, disarms suspected 
regiments of moveable column, 359 ; 
marches against SiAlkot mutineers, 
Jiattles '•tit Trimmii GhAt, 359-61 ; 
marches ior Delhi, 361 ; arrives at 
Delhi, 366 ; battle of Najafgarh, 
367-8 ;*indignant at Wilson’s hesi¬ 
tation, 369 ; chosen to iead assault 
on Delhi, 373 ; enters city at head 
o^f first column, 375 ; wounded in 
^•.^ttack on Lahore bastion, 379 ; 
urges .Wilson to let Hodson capture 
King’s sons, 385; death, 388-9. 
See aiso App. M 
Nizam, the, 13-15 
Nizam, the (1857), 498-501 
Nizain-ul-Mulk, 3 and note 
Northern Circars, 6 ^ * 

North-Western I’rovinces, settlement 

• of, 24-5 ; mutiny and rebellion in, 
May-Sopt. ’67, 130-43, 151-60. See 
also Rohilkhaiid, DoAb, etc. 

Nowgong, mutiny at, 493 n 
Nbwrunjee, 36 i 

Noifshera, mutiny at, 325 ; ■.some of 
mutineers gp^o Mardau, 326 
Nlncomar, 7 

Nundydroot symptoms of mutiny at, 

52 ^ * * 

Nfirpur, 359 

Nusseerabad, iputinies^ at, 151, 395 ; 
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Roberts aud Holmes start from, 
against Tdntia To^n, 542 

OOHTEELONT, D., 20, 22-3 
Olpherts, W,, at Benares, 213 ; battle 
of the Alainbagli, 304 
Orissa, East India Company becomes 
Diwdn of, 6 
Orr, Capt. P., 257-9 
Orr, Major, defeats rebels at Rdwal, 
486 ; defeats R|ja of Baujiur, 
battle of Kilnch, 515 
Osborne, Lieut. •W., 494-5 
Oiidh, Vizier of, invades Behar, Clive’s 
dealings with him, 5, 6 ; Hastings 
and Begams, 9 ; Wellesley’s dealings 
with, 16 ; annexation, 37-40 ; otfects 
of annexation, 45, 569 ; affairs in 
first year of Canning’s rule, 69-72 ; 
many sepoys come from, 78 ; H. 
Lawrence tries to heal discontent, 
92-3; his partial .success, 246-7; 
King of Oudli arrested, 171-2 ; 
mutiny and rebcllioii, 256-60; di.s- 
cussion between Canning auci Sir C. 
Campbell, whether it or Kohilkhand 
should be reconquered first, 431 ; 
rebels overrun Benares &.id Allqha- 
bad Divisions, 433 ; Canning’s pro¬ 
clamation, 446-50 ; condition after 
recapture of Lucknow, 522 - 3 ; 
behaviour of population, 623 ; second 
Oudh iKrsus Roliilkband contro¬ 
versy, 524 ; reconquest, 530-4. S(v 
af^o Campbell, Grant (H.), ILy 
loc.k, Lawrence (II.), LuckEOW, Out¬ 
ran!, Talukddra 

Oiitram, J., his controversy with Sir 
C. Napier, 29 ; presents new treafy 
‘ to King of Oudh, 39 ; returns to 
England, 69 ; volunteers to command 
in I?ersian w|,r, 73 ; arrives in Cal- 
cuttii, 175 ; urges Canning to secure 
Allahabad, 215 and note 2; appointed 
to command Havelock’s colutiin, 
298; character, 299-800; goes to 
join Havelock, 300-1 ; leaves to 
him glory of relieving Lucknow, 
301-2 ; first relief of Lucklnow, 
303 - 9 ; advises , ijestruction of 
** Delhi, 398 ; blockade of Lucktiow 
Residency, 401 - 3 ; a^lyiaes Sir C. 
' Campbell to secure Ca^pore before 
relieving Lmknow, 405 and note ; 
meeting witli Sir C., Campbell, 414 ; 


ij* 

^ defends Alamhagh, 436-7 ; operates 
on north of Giiniti during siege of 
Lucknow, 439-^*12, 444-6; Oudh 
proclamation, 446- 7, 522. iSee 
K and App. S 

PAaW, Sir E, 51 

dalamkotta, symptoms of mutiny at, 52 
‘Uli, 396 

Pali (in N. W. Provinces), the Moulvi 
makes a raid upon, 530 
Palmer, Col,, 267 
Paltauli, 397 

Panda Naddi, battle at, 286, 419-20 
Panic Sunday, 170-1 
Parke, Brig., 513, 545-6 
Partahgarh, 459, note 
ParlAhgarh (pursuit of TAiitiaTopi), 547 
PatiAla, loyalty of Raja of, 115 
PatiAli, 429 ^ 

Patna, Clive’s victory at, 4; alarm 
roused in Division by Mi.s.sionary 
Manifesto (1856)^ 78 ; situation of 
Division at outset of Mutiny, 179 ; 
description of city, 180; all.lira in 
city and districts (June 7 to July 3, 
’57), 181-5; Taylor’s withdrawal 
„ order, 200-1 ; gratitude of Christian 
residents to Tayler, 203-4 ; stiite of 
Division aftei^ Tayler’s dismissal, 
451-2, iSee also Halliday, Tayler 
Paton, Bergt., 412 
Pattercon, C.apt., 199 
Pawilyai., Raja of, refuses shelter to 
fugitives from ShahjaliAnpur, 135 ; 
kills Mouiri of Fyzabad, 630 
Peamck, B., 68 
Pearson, Capt., 394 

Peel, W., arrives at Calcutta, 176; 
relief of Lucknow, 407, 411-13, 415 ; 
operations of Nov. 29 and Doc. 6 , ’57, 
at Cawnpore, 424, 426 ; death, 626 
Pegu, annexation of, 37; reliefs for, 76 ; 

symptom.s of disquiet in, 400 
Penny, Gen., 394-5 ; placed in command 
of j; column for invasion of Eohil- 
khaud, 624 ; death, 526 
Permanent Settlement, 11-12 
Perron, 13 

Persia, Auckland’s policy towards, 27 ; 
war with, 72-3 j proclamation of Shah, 
yi, no«e 2 

Peshawar, Sir C. Napier at, 68 ; ilescrip- 
tionof, 317-18; council of war, 821-2; 
state o'* Division in May, ’57, 823; 
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Jiieasures taken for ^defeme, 324 ; 
Huspectcil sepoys disanued, 325-^ 
policy of EdAltardes and Cotton, 
828*9 ; J. Lawrence thinks of aban- 

• douiug, 354-8 ; Edwardes’s delin' s 

Avitli capitalists, 363-4; inutiur at, 
S64-5 I 

I'esliwa, Wellealey’s treaty with’, 15^ 

• plots figaiast Lord Hastings, i-hcq/^ 
inateil, turns traitor, deposed, 21-2 ; 
death, 41. See Nana Sahib 

LMllanr, Anson provides for safety of, 

• 114; reinforced, May 13, ’57, 315-16 ; 
mutineers from Jullundur at, 330 

Pilkington, 106 
Pindaris, 20-1 

Pliissey, battle of, 4 ; prophecy about 
centenary of, 79 ; rebel attack on 
ceiilenary of, at Cawnpore, 235 ; at 
Delhi, 314 
Plowdcn, G., 497-.T 
l'ollf)ek, G(.u., 29 

Polwhele, Brig., 154-6 and App. C) 
Ponsouby, Brig., 'si'2 and 213, note 
Poona (near Bombay). See Wahabis 
Poona, 543 

Porto Novo, battle of, 8 
Powain. See Pawayan ^ 

Press. Nos Gagging Act 
IVoclaniation, Colvm’.s, 131 ; G. Law'- 
renef's, 1.50; Oudh, 446-50; the 
Queen’s, 654-5 
Punch, 515 

Punjab, llardinge tries to maintain 
native Government of, after first Sikh 
war, 31 ; H. Lasvreiiee in, 31, 33 ; 
.anndNaiion, 32; administration ni^dcr 
Diilhousie, 33 ; state of, at outset of 
Mutiny,* 311-12 ; Punjabi oflicers, 
312 ; crisis in, ’57, 313-89, 358-66, 
390-1. See Peshawar 
Pimieah, 460 

Queen. See Victoria , 

Raipur, 498 * 

Bajab Ali, 382, 386 * 

Riijgarh, rout cf Ti'intia Topi at, 544 
Rdjpur, rout of Tautia Tojii at, 546 
■ RAjputana, invaded by Amir Khan, 
19; affairs in, May-June, ’57, 148- 
61; Junfe-Rept 395-Si^it. 
’57-MaT. ’ 68 , oH. See also Tilntia 
Topi, pursuit of 

Rajputs, rebel against Auraij^zeb, 2 


Ilam<lnig,^72 
llAmgauga, river, 626, 529 
Pi^insay, Brig., 146 
Ramsay, Major, 166 
Bauga BApaji, 463 

Rangoon, 22 ; 84th Regiment fetcTied 
from, by Canning, 84 ; King of 
Delhi transported to, 399 
Rilnigauj, 81, 403 
Ranjit Singh, 19, 27-30, 33 
llao Sahib, at .^alpi, 518 ; flees with i 
Rani of Jhansi to GopAlinir, 535 ; 
flees with Tantia Tojw into Ihijputana, 
541 ; beaten at SuidwAo, 545 
Patgarh, siege of, 505-6 
Rattray, Cnp^ , 181, 183 
Ihivi, river, 359-62 
Rawal, 486 

Rawalpindi, mutinous regimeiits at, 
58 ; council, 322, 333 ; disarming ol 
58th N.I., 358 
Raynor, Lieut., 109 
Reade, I'!. A., 131, 154 
Rebellion, was there as well as mutiny, 
556f sijq. 

Red Sea e.\i)editiou, 17 
Recti, Gen., in council at Peshawar, 
319 ; aitfumes cunininiid of Punjab 
lirctops, and goes to join J. Lawi'cnce 
at RAvftilpiiuli, 321 ; Provisional 
Comma8tlcr-iu-Chief, 342 ; succeeds 
Barnard at Dellii, 348 • 

Regulating Act, 7 


y J £» MVUaVf 

345, 350 ;.assault of Dellii, 372, 376-7 
Religion*!, native, Government sus - 
peeted of designs against, 77 - 8. 
See also Hindus, Mahomedan.s 
Renaiul, Major, 282-5 
“ Resumption,’’ 26 • 

Rewah, letter from Irif^nre to Durbar, 

, 475 ; affairs in ’57, 494-5 
Ricketts, G., 330-2 
Ricketts, H., 69 

, Riddell, Col., scut to join Slj H. Rose, 

£36 

Eipby, Col., 107 

Roberts, Major-Gen., recaptures Kotah 
#41 ; pursues TAntia Topi, 542-3 • 

Robertson, Col., sent to pursue rebels 
after battl!f of Golmli, 536 • 

Robertson, Duudos, Id^L 152 
Robertson, Major, 139-To 
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Rocke, Major, 547 ‘ 

Rohilkkand, mutiny and rebellion in, 

' 134-8,^141-3; controversy be¬ 
tween Canning and Sir C. Camp¬ 
bell as to whether it or Oudh should 
fie reconquered .first, 431 ; second 
contioversy, 524 ; reconquest, 525-9 
Robui, 177 
lioorkce, 134 

Hose, discovers plot at Satara, 463 
Hose, Sir H., appoii^fed to command 
of a column for restoring order in 
Centr.al Indio)* 503 ; character, 503- 
504 ; preparations, 504 ; campaig]!, 
505-21 ; effect of his campaign on 
Sir C. Campbell’s position, 522 ; 
liearing of seizure of Gwalior by 
Tilutia Topi and Riini of Jhdnsi, 
marches against them, 536-7 ; re¬ 
conquers Gwalior, 537-40. See also 
App. Q aiifl App. R 
Hose, I/iout., 540 
lioss, A., 4.52 
Rosser, Capt., 103-4 
Koweroft, Col., ordered to bold Lorakb- 
pur, 434 
Rnunejah, 549 

Russia, intrigues of, m A*er8ia ^nd 
Afgbdnistan, 27 - 8 ; Russian army 
believed to be coining’’ to invade 
India, 91 

f 

Sachkta, battle of, 155-6 and App. D 
Saddozais, 27 
Sahiranpur, 134, 143 
Saifulla Klian, 153-4 
Salar Jang, 499-501 
Sale, Sir R., 29, 279 
Sale Law, 26 ; capitalists driven out of 
estates purchased under, 142, 219, 
434, note 2 

fealkeld, Lieut., 379-80 
Salumbar, 647 * 

Sandfla, 444 
Sanford, Capt., 118 
Sasserara, 466 

Sassiah. See Sacbeta ^ 

Satara, annexation of, 36 ; plot at, *463 
Satpura hills, 545 

Saugov, mutiny at, 49d ; relieved by 
Sir H. Rose, 606 

Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, 126, 
'* note 1; mutiny aud* rebellion in, 
496 ; emb^’t \ of rebellion, 662 
Siiwaut Dessayees, 473 


S&wantcW^r^^ disaffection in, 464; 
''''■some of Kolhapur mutineers flee to, 
465 4 

Scully, Conductor, 109 
Sealkote. See Sbilkot 
Seatlm, Col. T., bis opinion of Hodson, 
3i3; takes command of Gerraid’s 
' coTuiuu, 397; campaign in Doab, 
,429 ; gains victory at Kankar, 525 
Segauli, 179 

Sebore, Durand retreats to, 481 ; Sir 
H. Rose starts for, 505 
Sepoy army, hLstory of, 47-65 ; .suspect 
Government of designs against caste 
and religion, 76-9. See also 657-8 
Seringapatam, 10, 14 
Setou-Karr, G. B., keeps order in 
Southern Mardtba country, 46'i-5; 
puni.shes Belgaum conspirators, 467 ; 
disarms population, 471 
Settlement, Permanent, 11-12 ; settle¬ 
ment of N.W. Provinces, 24-5. See 
al/ro Oudh 
Shah. See Persia 
Shah ShujA, 27-9 

Shahabad, revolt in, Aug. ’57, 200 ; 

overrun by Amraar Singh’s followers, 
^ 456. See also Arrab, Behar, Douglas 
(Brig.), Havelock, H. (the younger), 
Kuuwar Singh 
Shabgauj, 153-6 u 
Sbabgarb, 507-8 

Sbahjahdnpur, mutiny at, 134-5; Col. 
HaJe left in command at, 526 ; 
attacked by the Moulvi, relieved, 
528-9 

Shaikh Paltu, 86 
Shake.spear, Sir R., 482 
Shaw, Oonductor, 109 
Shcorajpur, 419, 428 
Shepherd, 235 
Sherer, Lieut. J. F., 459 
Sherghdti, 404 

Shordpur, Raja of, rebels, 471 
Shore, Sir J., 12 
Shor^t, Brig., 467-8, 470 
Sho'wers, Brig., 395 
Sidlkot, 82, 93 ; mutiny at, 359 
Sikandarabad, 391 
Sikar, rout of Tdntia Topi at, 548 
Sikhs, subdued by Ranjit Singh, 19^ 
^Ellenborougl’- ’precautions against, 
29-30 ; first SikTi war, 80-1 ; second 
Sikh war, 31-2 ; antipathy to Hindu- 
stdnis and Mahomedans, 311; J.Law- 
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Fence’s letter to chiefs, 336, noW*!- 
SSee also Brasjttr, Cis-Sutle^i States, 
K1jalsd,»Peshawar, Punjab, Rattray 
• Simla, Sir C. Napier at, 57 ; Anson at, 
113 ; panic, 116 I 

S*mpson, Col., 216-17 | 

Simrol pass, 481 * • 

^Sind, conquest of, 29. See also 
Hyderabad 

Sindhia, BaulatRao, 13 ; conquered by 
. ♦Wellesley, 15; intrigues witli Peshwa 
against Lord Hastings, bound over to 
keep peace, 21 

Sindhia, Jainji Rao, Ellenborough's 
(iealings with, 29 - 30 ; sends troops 
to Colvin, 130 ; his rule (1852-7), 
J44-5 ; crisis at Gwalior, 145-8; 
cori’espondeiK'e with G. Macpher.son, 
159 - 60 ; defeated by Tantia Topi, 
535-6 ; ro-eufers Gwalior, 540 ; 
seventy to Man Singh, 549 
Sindw.io, rout of Rao Sahili at, SW5 
Si'pri, trial and elocution of Tantia Topi 
at, 551 

Sirdapur, 477 
Sir onj, 548 

Sitabaldi, liattle of, 21. See also 497 
Sitapur, 138-9 ; mutiny at, 256 ; stoi^' 
ot fugitives from, 257-9. See also 444 
Sivaji* 2 • 

Skene, Capt., 491 
Sleernan, Col., 37-40 
Smith, Brig., marches from RAjputana 
to secure JhAiisi, 515 ; marches to 
Kotah-ki - serai, 536-7 ; battle of 
Kolah-ki-serai, 537-8; joiuci^ by 
Sir H. Rose, 539 
Smith, C9]., 138-40 « 

Shiith, Col. Baird, takes up post of 
Chief Engineer with Delhi army, 
345 ; secures British communica¬ 
tions, 346 ; submits plan of as.sault 
to Reed, 348 ; urge| Wilson to 
deliver assault as soon as possible, 
368 ; directs siege operation^ 370 ; 
helps Wilson to arrange plan of 
assault, 372 ; urges him to assault 
on Sept. 14, '57, 374; dissuades 
him from withdrawing troops from 
Delhi, 381 and App. M 
Smith, Sei^., 3^-80^ • 

Smyth, Col., 96-aj^OO and App. W 
Soane, river, 191, 193-4 (see Arrab, 
Dinapore, Dunbar), 456 - 7 {see 
Havelock, H. [the youngw]) 

2 


Sobraon, battle of, 29 
Somerset, Brig., 647 
Sfoondeabs, 482 

Souter, F., 472 ' ^ 

Southern Manitha country, iliscontent 
in, at action of Iiuin Commission, 
41 ; affairs in (1857 - 58), 464 - 7, 
470-2 ; in danger from Tantia Topi, 
536, 542 

Southern Mai^tha Irregular Horse.* 
See Lieut. Kerr 
Hpaukie, 134, 152 • 

^Spottiswoode, Col. (of 37tli X.I.), 212 
Spottiswoode, Col. (of 55th N.I.), 326- 
Spurgii), Capt., 282, 29) 

Stalker, Gen. )3 
Stenart, Brig., 504 
Stewart, Sergt., 109 
Stuart, Brig., takes command of Wood- 
bum’s (’olumn, inarches to Asir- 
garh, and thence to Mhow, 184 , 
commands 1st brigade under Sir H. 
Rose, 504 ; ordered to march again.st 
Clitnderi, 507 ; capture.^ C'handen, 
508 ; battle of Golanli, 520 ; sent 
towards Gwalior to reinforce Robert¬ 
son, 53^ 

Slibiltlm, 113 
Sullivan, €*rivatG, 240 
Suitanpuf, battle of, 435 
Suraj-ud-dowlab, 4 
Surat, 16 
Siirat Siugb, 211 
^u^ibaii, 472 
OTthcrland, Major, 546 
Suttee, ^7 

Swat, 324 ; niutiucurs of 55th N.J. 
take refuge in ; Akhiiud of. diamis.se.s 
them, 327 

Sweetenhani, Lieut., 140 
Syad Amir, 364-6 and note -* 

Syad Mir Khan, 103, bote 4 
Sya/i WilAyat AJi Khan, 185 
Sylhet, 459 

, TitUKDiBS, 25. See Se^ilemeiit of 
* North-Western Provinces 
Tdl#kd4rs of Oudh; their nusdeeds, 
88, 40; resent action of settlement 
•officers, 71^;"' resume estates aUe* 
mutinies in Oudh, 260 ; their re¬ 
tainers roinforee Ijpsiegers of Luck^f 
now, 271, 297 ; au^ join mutinee 
in attacking Outrain in Alain^ 

436 ; preparfi to reslf t Bi'it>' | 

U 
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last, 449. See also 522-3, 532-8, 
aud App. S , 

Tanjore, 16 

Tdnjia Topi, superintends massacre 
near Cawnpore, 237 ; leads Gwalior 
Contingent to Kalpi, 404 ; operations 
against Windham and Sir C. Camp¬ 
bell at Cawupore, 418-28 ; besieges 
Charkhdri, 508 ; marches to relieve 
Jhdnsi, 511 ; battle^ of the Betwa, 
512 ; battle of Kunch, 515 ; abused 
by rebels for towardice, 617 ; joins 
Rani of Jhdiisi at GopAlpur, and^ 
with her, seizes Gwalior, 635-6 ; 
flees from Gwalior, 640 ; pursued, 
641-8; captured, 649-61 ; tried, 
condemned, and execxited, 551 ; 
question of justice of his execution, 
5.-32 

Tapti, river, 545 

Tanii, British refugees perish in, 260 ; 

Oudh rebels seek shelter, 533 
Tayler, W., reports discontent aroused 
in Patna Division by Misdifciiary 
Manifesto (1866), 78 ; chanicter, 
178-9; situation and resources at 
outset of Mutiny, 179-SO ; earjy 
measures, ISO; administration in Juno 
and July, '67, 181-7 ; uAes Lloyd 
to pursue Dinapore mutineers, 191 ; 
how he feTiet crisis after Dunbar’s 
defeat, 200 - 1 ; withdrawal order, 
201, 204, note 1; dismissed, 203 ; 
struggle for redress, 206 - 7. 

App. E 

Taylor, Capt. A., 370, 380,.382 
Teheran. See Persia # 

Teissier, Capt. de, 107 
Tsnasserim, 22 
Thaneswar, 115 
Tbomton, at Phillaur, 330 
Tipperah, Raja o^', 459 
Tippoo, 11, 13-14 t 

Tista, river, 460 
' Toild, Mrs., 106 
Tombs, Myor H., 122, 378, 528 
Tonk, Tdntia Topi at, 542 v 

Trades’ Association at Calcutta, lft3 
Trans-Indus, 33, notg ^ ; alarm in 
Punjab at mmonr of cession, 367 ® 
Travers, Col. J., joins Durand at 
S’ Indore, 477 ; *•. mutiny®' at Indore, 
479-81 

SAwrs, Major, 409 
-oly, 3^ 


TfiSninu GhAt, battles at, 360-1 
Tripartite Treaty, 28^ 

Troup, Col., at Bareilly, 136-6 ( 
Tucker, Col., 80 and 81, note 1 
Tuckit’, H., at Benares, 210, 214 
Tucklr, K., 218 

tier; Col. J. F., 284-5, 292 

t ‘ 

Umdalla, 82 ; excitement of sepoys, 
88 ; incendiarism, 89 ; sepoys 
praised by Barnard, 93 ; Ansfin 
refuses to disarm sepoys, 115 ; saved 
by Forsyth and Barnes, 115 ; trial 
of Wahabis, 206 
Ungud, 274-6, 278-9, 303, 806 

Van Cortlandt, 338, 395 
Vaughan, Lieut., 430 
Vellore, mutiny at, §1-2 
Venables, 433 
Vibart, Capt., 140 
VibarC; Major, 239 ^ 

Victoria, Queen, assumes Government 
of India, 554 ; Queen’s proclamation, 
654-5 

Volunteers of Calcutta, tlieir offers 
J rejected by Canning, 163-5 ; tardily 
‘accejited, 167 

Wahabi, moulvisof Fatua, 182-4,183, 
note 1 ; high Driest at Poona, 466 
Wake, H., 191-2‘ 

Wallace, Capt., 107 
Waller, Lieut., 540 
Walpole, ll., his operations at Oawn- 
pere, 420, 422, 426 ; siege of 'Luck¬ 
now, 444 ; march from Luckno'w 
into ReJhilkhaud, 625-6 * 

Waris Ali, 184-6 
Watson, Lieut, J., 394 
Wazirabad, incipiejit mutiny at, 
checked, 68 
Webb, Capt.i 600 
Wellesley, Arthur, 15, 17 
Wellesley, Marquess, 13-17, 66 
Well8,*i)r., 94-5 
Weston, Capt. G., 263 
Wheeler, G., 231 
Wheeler, Sir H., 224-9, 234-40 
Wheler, Col., 78, 86 
WMitlock, Gen.,C< 616-17 
Williams, Lieut., oBO-l 
Williams, Major, 160 
Willoughb^v, Lieut., 104 ; blows up 
Delhi magazine, 108-9 
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Wilsoiij Ai'chdale, his conduct 
Meemt outbr^k, 101 - 8 ; battles 
net*/ Hfndan, 121 - 3 ; joins Bar- 
' nani, 123 ; battle of Badli-ki^erai, 
124l5 ; succeeds Beid in con^aud 
*of t)elhi army, 348 ; inducfu by 
Baird Smith to prosecute sie^, eft,- 
• forces discipline, 348-9 ; hesita4iiru 
about beginning final siege operations 
overcome by Baird Smith, 368-9 ; 
• "address to army, 369 ; arranges plan 
■ * of assault, 372 ; issue'fe orders for 
assault, 374 ; hesitates again, pre¬ 
vented from withdrawing troops from 
Delhi (Sept. 14, ’57) by Baird 
Smith, 381 and App. M ; orders 
Uestniction of liquor, 381 and App. 
M. tSee also Hodsou 


Wilson, Brig., 422-3 
ilson, Cnpt..T. F., 254, 263 
ilson, Cracroft, 137 and App. P 

Windham, Gen., at Cawnpore, A05, 
417-25 

Wolseley, Capt. G., 413 

Woodburn, Major - Gen., ordered to 
march to Mhow, 463 ; goes to 
Aurangabad instead, 478 and note 
5 ; Durand gges to meet, 481, 483 

Wright, Lieut., 81 

•yuLE, G., 300, 459 

ZAMfNDABS, T2; lieliaviour of Oudh 
523 

Zirapur, rout of Tantia Topi .at 517 
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